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Unofficial  inspectors  of  forests  doing  val¬ 
uable  police  duty  in  keeping  the  highways 
and  byways  of  the  trees  free  from  in¬ 
sects,  bugs  and  worms,  153;  Young  mock¬ 
ing  bird:  Young  orchard  orioles,  154; 
Woodpecker ;  Indigo  bird,  155 ;  The  rob¬ 
in,  156. 

Corn  Husk  Weaving :  By  Elizabeth  Parker 
— A  covered  basket  of  corn  husks :  Fig. 
1 ;  A  corn  husk  school  basket :  Fig.  2 ;  A 
fruit  basket  woven  of  corn  husks :  Fig. 
3.  99 ;  A  three-cornered  basket :  Fie.  4 ; 
Hat  made  of  corn  husks:  Fig.  5;  Table 
mats  of  fine  husks:  Fig.  6;  Pouch-shaped 
basket :  Fig.  7,  100. 

Cottage,  A  California,  Embodying  Some 
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Excellent  Features :  By  Charles  Alma 
Byers — A  California  cottage  of  interest¬ 
ing  detail  built  at  a  cost  of  about  $2,800, 
318;  Detail  of  front  entrance  of  California 
cottage,  showing  a  profusion  of  climbing 
roses;  Dining  room  in  California  cot¬ 
tage,  with  windows  placed  to  furnish  ex¬ 
cellent  view  of  garden,  319;  Vine-covered 
walls  and  chimney  of  Pasadena  cottage ; 
Living  room  showing  fireplace  flanked  by 
two  window  seats,  320. 

Cottage  to  Live  in  for  Seventy-five  Dollars 
— View  of  cottage  and  porch ;  Vine-clad 
end  of  cottage,  208 ;  The  shady  rustic 
porch;  Floor  plan  of  seventy-five  dollar 
cottage,  209. 

Craft  Work  in  a  Southern  High  School, 
Some — Serving  table  made  by  boys  in 
the  high  school  at  Richmond,  Va. ;  Li¬ 
brary  furniture  of  good  design ;  Tabour¬ 
ets,  jardiniere  stands  and  umbrella  hold¬ 
ers,  692 ;  Bookcase,  table  and  chair  de¬ 
signed  and  executed  by  high  school  boys ; 
Bookcase ;  Desk  and  chair ;  The  boys  de¬ 
sign  and  make  every  bit  of  the  furniture 
themselves,  693. 

Decoration,  Interior,  A  New  Idea  in :  Illus¬ 
trated  by  W.  F.  Curtis — A  decorative  pan¬ 
el  in  carved  burned  wood,  by  William 
Fuller  Curtis,  253 ;  “The  Golden  Dish,” 
from  a  carved  burned  panel  by  W.  F. 
Curtis,  254;  Detail  of  a  carved  and  burn¬ 
ed  frieze,  by  W.  F.  Curtis :  “Hear  no 
evil”;  “See  no  evil”;  “Speak  no  evil”; 
“St.  Agnes  of  Monte  Pulciani” :  carved 
and  burned  panel  by  W.  F.  Curtis,  which 
received  third  prize  offered  by  the  trus¬ 
tees  of  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art  in 
1902,  255 ;  An  over  mantel  panel,  carved 
and  burned  by  W.  F.  Curtis :  Theme  sug¬ 
gested  by  Omar  Khayyam,  256. 

Decorations  for  the  Nursery,  Humorous — 
“The  Shepherdess” ;  Lady  Mabel  and  her 
favorites,  Dick  and  Lelia” ;  “The  Presen¬ 
tation,”  327 :  “The  first  step” ;  “My  two 
twins,  my  friend”;  “The  little  princesses,” 
328. 

Dollies  with  Personality,  New  German — “It 
looks  as  though  they  were  gossiping”; 
Meeting  shy  new  friends ;  Starting  out 
to  visit  other  dolly  friends,  334;  A  jealous 
doll  friend,  335. 

Doorways,  Old  English:  By  Henry  S. 
Chapman — The  doorway  of  Milton’s  cot¬ 


tage,  Chalfont  St.  Giles,  England,  605 ; 
Doorway  in  the  courtyard  of  Exeter  Ca¬ 
thedral  ;  Sixteenth  century  doorway  of 
St.  Andrew’s,  Plymouth ;  Doorway  of  the 
seventeenth  century  in  Plymouth,  Eng¬ 
land;  Door  of  the  master’s  house,  Christ 
College,  Cambridge,  606;  Entrance  to 
Chas.  Kingsley’s  school  in  Cornwall ; 
Doorway  in  Hayes  Barton,  the  birthplace 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh ;  Doorway  of 
“Bleak  House” ;  Doorway  of  Bristol 
house  in  which  Chatterton  was  born,  607 ; 
Entrance  to  old  Staple  Inn,  made  famous 
by  Dickens ;  Pilgrim  Inn,  now  George 
Hotel,  in  Glastonbury;  The  two  offices 
of  Lincoln’s  Inn :  Cromwell,  Pitt,  Dis¬ 
raeli  and  Gladstone  were  frequenters  of 
this  ancient  hostelry,  608. 

Durer,  Albrecht,  the  Man,  in  His  Own 
Eyes  and  in  the  Eyes  of  His  Neighbors — 
Albrecht  Dimer  as  a  young  man :  From 
a  drawing  made  by  himself,  now  in  the 
Prado,  Madrid,  133;  Albrecht  Durer  at 
the  age  of  thirteen :  From  a  drawing  by 
himself,  done  in  1494,  134;  Stephen  Pum- 
gartner:  From  a  painting  by  Albrecht 
Durer,  135;  “This  has  Albrecht  Durer 
drawn  in  counterfeit,  after  his  master, 
Michael  Wolgemut,  in  the  year  1516,  and 
he  was  eighty-two  years  old,”  136;  Wing 
of  a  bluejay  and  a  rabbit,  exhibiting  Dur- 
er’s  knowledge  of  animals  and  his  ex¬ 
quisite  technique,  137;  Studies  in  heads 
by  Albrecht  Durer:  Showing  variation  in 
technique  and  medium,  138;  Five  foot- 
soldiers  and  a  mounted  Turk;  Sketch  by 
Durer,  140;  Albrecht  Durer’s  home  in 
Niitnberg,  from  a  sketch  by  the  artist, 
142;  Detail  from  the  “Four  Preachers,” 
from  a  painting  by  Durer,  144;  Detail  of 
the  “Four  Preachers,”  145. 


Education  for  Boys  and  Girls,  A  Useful 
Kind  of — Well-planned  chair,  with  right 
ornament-  Well-constructed  davenport 
with  harmonious  fitting,  323 ;  A  durable 
dining  table  well  proportioned  in  all  de¬ 
tails  ;  Small  table  for  dining  room  or  li¬ 
brary;  Library  table  with  excellent  pro¬ 
portions  and  finish,  324;  Combination 
bookshelf,  cabinet  and  desk;  Living-room 
table  with  interesting  carving:  Designed 
by  Emil  Wvdman;  Library  steps,  sug¬ 
gesting  Swedish  inspiration,  325. 

Embroidery.  Wool — Applique  and  wool  em¬ 
broidery:  Wool  embroidery  in  vivid  Ori¬ 
ental  tones,  573. 
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Evergreens,  Their  Decorative  Value  and 
How  to  Plant  Them — Decorative  effect 
of  common  red  cedar  in  planting  a  formal 
garden,  367;  White  spruce  on  the  point, 
American  arbor-vitas  against  the  building, 
and  the  individual  specimen  Colorado 
blue  spruce:  The  mass  against  the  house 
is  dwarf  Irish  juniper,  sheared  retino- 
sporas  in  variety  and  golden  arbor-vitae, 
368 ;  A  mass  of  large  well-developed  ever¬ 
greens,  consisting  of  Roster’s  Colorado 
blue  spruce  in  the  center,  white  spruce  at 
the  left,  Nordmanns  fir  at  the  right  and  a 
background  of  hemlock ;  Formal  garden 
path  bordered  with  pyramidal  arbor-vi¬ 
tae,  369;  A  mass  of  retinospora  at  the 
corner,  in  the  varieties  of  plumosa,  squar- 
rosa  veitchii  and  filifera:  Dwarf  species, 
never  growing  high  enough  to  screen  the 
windows,  370. 

Farm,  An  Abandoned,  as  a  Vacation  School 
for  Boys — The  abandoned  farm  as  it 
looked  at  the  beginning,  worth  $450:  The 
remodeled  farm  in  winter,  worth  $2,000, 
96;  Comer  of  sitting  room  in  farmhouse 
showing  stairway;  Stone  fireplace  which 
warms  the  outdoor  sleeping  porch,  97; 
Dining  room  with  rustic  beams,  98. 

Fireplace,  The  Craftsman — The  Craftsman 
Fireplace  built  of  tapestry  brick,  equipped 
with  andirons  for  burning  wood,  688; 
Vertical  section  through  center  of  Crafts¬ 
man  fireplace,  689;  Sectional  plan  of 
Craftsman  Fireplace,  690;  Perspective 
drawing  of  steel  heater  for  Craftsman 
Fireplace,  691. 

Furniture,  Box,  Making — Miss  Brigham’s 
office  furnished  with  box  furniture,  218; 
Sorting  lumber  gleaned  from  old  boxes ; 
Box  furniture  made  by  East  Side.  New 
York,  boys,  219;  Corner  of  a  bedroom  in 
Miss  Brigham’s  box-furnished  apart¬ 
ment,  220;  A  corner  of  the  dining  room 
in  Miss  Brigham’s  apartment,  fitted  up 
entirely  with  box  furniture :  A  box  cor¬ 
ner  seat  in  Miss  Brigham’s  apartment, 
221. 

Furniture.  Craftsman,  Distinction  and 
Charm  Given  to  the  Ordinary  Room  by — 
An  ordinary  square  living  room  fitted 
with  Craftsman  furnishings :  The  combi¬ 
nation  of  Craftsman  wood  and  willow 
furniture  is  especially  interesting,  105 ; 
Second  view  of  living  room  fitted  with 
Craftsman  furnishings.  106;  A  library  in 
an  ordinary  house  fitted  completely  with 
Craftsman  furnishings,  107;  Showing  the 


charm  of  a  square  hallway  fitted  entirely 
with  Craftsman  furnishings,  108. 

Furniture,  English  Cottage — “Cottage”  side¬ 
board  and  china  rack;  “Cottage”  dining¬ 
room  furniture  in  fumed  oak,  210;  Corner 
of  dining  room  furnished  with  “new  Eng¬ 
lish”  furniture ;  “Cottage”  bookcase  and 
mirror,  211:  Washstand  in  “English  cot¬ 
tage  furniture,”  212. 

Furniture,  Modern,  The  Work  of  English 
Craftsmen :  By  Edward  W.  Gregory — 
Writing  table  in  oak,  inlaid  with  pear: 
Designed  by  Charles  Spooner;  Cabinet  in 
burr  elm  and  ebony:  Designed  by  Ernest 
Gimson,  89;  Sofa-bed  as  sofa:  Designed 
by  Charles  Spooner;  original  made  in 
teak,  90;  An  English  drawing-room  table 
of  walnut:  Designed  by  Ambrose  Heal; 
Shovel-board  extension  dining  table  in 
English  walnut,  enriched  with  rosewood: 
Designed  by  Hamilton  T.  Smith ;  Oak 
dining  table,  decorated  with  chip  carv¬ 
ing  and  chamfered  supports:  Designed  by 
A.  Romney  Green,  91 ;  Dresser  in  brown 
English  oak :  Designed  and  made  by  A. 
Romney  Green ;  Sideboard  in  English 
oak :  Designed  by  Ernest  Gimson,  92. 

Furniture,  Woven  Willow — Small  willow 
easy  chair:  Interesting  proportion  and 
construction;  Two  large  armchairs  in 
woven  willow :  New  German  models,  sim¬ 
ple  and  dignified,  577;  Woven  willow 
chair  of  recent  German  model  upholster¬ 
ed  with  flowered  chintz;  Woven  willow 
chair  with  curved  back;  Interesting  Ger¬ 
man  design  for  small  willow  chair,  578. 

Garden,  A  Backyard:  From  Japanese  In¬ 
spiration:  By  T.  H.  Parker — The  back 
veranda  planted  with  pampas  grass,  lotus, 
iris,  water  arum,  the  whole  bordering  a 
pool;  The  lower  pool  in  wfinter  time,  677; 
A  corner  of  the  spring  garden  planted 
with  moss  verbena,  iris,  narcissus  and 
ferns ;  A  torii  placed  near  an  apple  tree 
for  the  birds  to  rest  upon  in  summer¬ 
time,  678:  Japanese  water-lilies  at  close 
range ;  View  of  pool  with  fountain  con¬ 
cealed  by  wild  rice  and  Japanese  water- 
lilies,  679. 

Garden,  The  Path  in  the :  By  Helen  Lukens 
Gaut — Field  cobblestones  are  equally  ef¬ 
fective  for  steps  and  wall;  Brick  can  be 
most  picturesquely  combined  with  stones 
in  step  building,  683 ;  Brick  and  cement 
are  used  in  California  for  paving  the  path 
to  the  inner  court:  Trim  looking  steps 
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with  the  mortar  routed  out,  684;  Split 
cobblestones  make  interesting  steps  for 
a  rustic  dwelling ;  Stepping  stones  are 
most  appropriate  for  the  rural  pathway, 
68s ;  A  path  through  the  lawn  of  red 
brick  bedded  in  the  grass;  Winding  path¬ 
way  and  curb  of  brick,  686. 

Hellerau,  the  City  of  the  Future:  By  Eva 
Elise  vom  Baur— The  first  view  of  the 
inn  at  Hellerau,  looking  up  the  wood- 
path  leading  from  the  trolley  line;  A 
view  of  Hellerau  across  the  lake :  To  the 
right  stands  the  inn,  to  the  left  the  fac¬ 
tory,  and  between  them  a  group  of  more 
pretentious  country  houses,  537;  In  the 
foreground  a  more  high-priced  two-fam¬ 
ily  house,  to  the  right  a  row  of  four- 
roomed  houses :  Note  that  the  latter  do  not 
face  the  street  directly,  but  are  accessible 
by  a  path  running  through  the  gardens ; 
A  bit  of  the  street  of  the  Green  Coat-tail, 
showing  the  skilful  use  of  fences  and 
walls,  the  introduction  of  an  arbor  here, 
a  bench  there,  538;  Hellerau  in  winter 
time,  when  the  white  houses  are  charm¬ 
ing  with  their  green  blinds  and  red  roofs ; 
A  row  of  Hellerau  houses :  The  idea  in 
having  winding  streets  is  to  give  each 
house  an  equal  share  of  light  and  air,  539 ; 
A  glimpse  at  the  backyards  of  the  houses 
which  front  on  the  street  of  the  Green 
Coat-tail,  540. 

Homes,  Modern  Country,  in  England :  By 
Barry  Parker:  Number  Eighteen — “Wal¬ 
den,”  Mellor,  Cheshire,  England,  57; 
Ground  floor  plan ;  Bedroom  floor  plan, 
58 ;  Near  view  of  summer  house  at  “Glaed 
Hame,”  Letchworth,  England ;  Flowering 
path  to  the  summer  house  at  “Glaed 
Hame,”  59;  House  in  Rossett  Drive,  near 
Harrogate,  Yorkshire,  England;  “Hill 
Top,”  Caterham,  Surrey,  England :  First 
view,  60;  Three  views  in  the  garden  at 
“Hill  Top,”  showing  concrete  terraces 
and  vine  treatment,  61 ;  Approach  to  a 
house  near  Stoke-upon-T rent,  Stafford¬ 
shire,  England :  The  front  door  of 
“Letchworth,”  Horsted  Keynes,  Sussex, 
England,  62 ;  “The  Gables,”  Harrogate, 
Yorkshire,  England :  Barry  Parker  and 
Raymond  Unwin,  architects,  63 ;  “Or¬ 
chards,”  Steeple  Morden,  Cambridgeshire, 
England :  The  loggia,  “Orchards,”  Stee¬ 
ple  Morden,  64:  Garden  plan,  “Orchards,” 
Steeple  Morden,  England,  65  ;  Garden  and 
entrance  to  “Letchworth,”  Horsted 
Keynes,  Sussex,  England,  66;  Plan  of 
garden  at  St.  Brighid’s,  Letchworth,  67. 
Number  Nineteen — A  cottage  for  Holles- 


ley  Bay  Labor  Colony,  south,  north,  east, 
and  west  elevations ;  Ground  floor  plan ; 
Bedroom  plan ;  Section,  165 ;  Sketch  of 
“Orchards,”  Steeple  Morden,  showing 
seat  by  front  door ;  Design  for  the  garden 
at  “Brightcot,”  Letchworth:  Barry  Par¬ 
ker  and  Raymond  Unwin,  architects,  166; 
Design  for  garden  at  Carrigbyme,  Coun¬ 
ty  Wexford,  Ireland,  167;  Floor  plans  for 
house  in  Hampstead  Way;  Ground  plan: 
Bedroom  plan,  168;  House  in  Hampstead 
Way,  Hampstead,  N.  W.,  England,  show¬ 
ing  front  garden  and  recessed  porch,  169; 
Recessed  porch  at  “Crabby  Corner,” 
Letchworth,  Hertfordshire;  Small  recess¬ 
ed  porch  at  “Laneside,”  Letchworth, 
Hertfordshire,  i7o;  Small  recessed  porch 
for  a  cottage  on  Hillshott,  Letchworth ; 
Entrance  to  a  house  at  Northwood,  near 
Stoke-unon-Trent,  171 ;  Porch  to  a  cot¬ 
tage  on  Broughton  Hill,  Letchworth, 
Hertfordshire ;  Main  entrance  to  “Green- 
moor,”  Buxton,  Derbyshire ;  Attractive 
little  porch  in  a  house  at  Claydon,  Buck¬ 
inghamshire,  172 ;  Glimpse  of  porch  in  a 
cottage  at  xViegdale,  Derbyshire ;  Porch  to 
“The  Den,”  Norton,  Hertfordshire,  173; 
Village  hall  at  Croft,  near  Leicester:  A 
type  of  club  house  to  be  seen  in  many 
small  English  towns:  Interior  of  Croft 
village  hall,  showing  the  main  room  used 
for  concerts,  lectures  and  dances,  174; 
Plans  of  village  hall  at  Croft,  near  Lei¬ 
cester,  175 :  Plans  of  cottage  at  Megdale, 
Derbyshire,  176;  Preliminary  sketch  for 
a  house  on  Windermere :  The  main  en¬ 
trance,  177. 

Number  Twenty — Sketch  A:  Suggestion 
for  a  compromise  in  enclosing  a  garden, 
290;  Roadside  cottages  shown  in  Sketch 
A ;  Plan  B  for  Sketch  A.  291 :  Sketch  C : 
Showing  grill  in  garden  wall,  292;  Semi¬ 
detached  houses  in  Rotherwick  Road, 
Hampstead,  England :  Showing  symmetry 
in  construction,  293 ;  Additional  groups  of 
houses  in  Rotherwick  Road,  demonstrat¬ 
ing  the  harmony  of  effect  to  be  gained 
from  well-considered  symmetry,  294; 
House  in  Norton  Way,  showing  the  con¬ 
trast  between  open  space  and  fenced  gar¬ 
den  ;  Houses  in  Norton  Way  sheltered 
with  hedges  in  place  of  fences,  295 ;  Rows 
of  cottages  in  Earswick,  Yorkshire,  Eng¬ 
land,  with  fences  enclosing  garden  space, 
296;  Cottages  at  Earswick,  without 
fences ;  Cottages  at  Earswick,  without 
fences,  297;  Sketch  D:  Treatment  of  cor¬ 
ner  lot :  Privacy  without  high  walls  ;  Sec¬ 
ond  floor  plan ;  Ground  floor  plan  for 
Sketch  D,  298;  Sketch  E:  Showing  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  garden  sandwiched  in  between 
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two  others :  Method  by  which  privacy  is 
gained ;  Plans  of  different  floors  for 
Sketch  E,  299;  Six  houses  in  Sollershott, 
Letchworth,  without  fences ;  Houses  in 
Sollershott,  with  fences,  300;  Floor  plans 
for  houses  in  Sollershott,  301 ;  Work¬ 
men’s  club  hall  at  Attercliffe,  Yorkshire, 
302. 

Number  Twenty-one — Glimpse  into  court 
of  house  at  Rossett  Drive ;  Floor  plans 
of  a  pair  of  houses  on  Rossett  Drive, 
Yorkshire;  Elevations  showing  construc¬ 
tion  of  houses  on  Rossett  Drive,  395 : 
One-story  bungalow  at  Letchworth, 
showing  effect  of  small  court  surrounded 
on  three  sides ;  First  floor  plan ;  Second 
floor  plan,  396;  Court  in  bungalow  on 
Garth  Road,  Letchworth ;  Four  elevations 
showing  construction  of  Garth  Road  bun¬ 
galow,  397;  Plan  of  bungalow  and  garden 
for  site  on  Garth  Road,  398;  Different 
rooms  at  Northwood,  Stoke-upon-Trent, 
England,  showing  relation  of  court  to 
the  rooms,  399;  Two  views  of  the  loung¬ 
ing  room  at  the  Rockside  Hydropathic 
Establishment,  Matlock,  Derbyshire,  Eng¬ 
land,  400;  Recreation  room  at  Rockside, 
showing  stage  and  staircase  leading  to 
lounging  room ;  One  of  the  bedrooms  at 
Rockside,  showing  interesting  simple  fit¬ 
tings,  401 ;  Howard  Hall  and  Girls’  Club 
at  Letchworth,  England ;  “Haygrove  Cot¬ 
tage,”  near  Bridgewater,  Somersetshire, 
showing  forecourt ;  Preliminary  sketch 
for  elementary  schools  and  schoolmaster’s 
house  at  Botolph,  Clavd  n,  Barry  Parker 
and  Raymond  Unwin,  architects,  402; 
Court  in  Girls’  Club ;  Floor  plan  for  Girls’ 
Club,  403 ;  Preliminary  sketch  for  Rock¬ 
side  Hydropathic  Institution,  404 ;  First 
floor  plan ;  Second  floor  plan,  405 ;  Ele¬ 
vations  for  house  planned  for  site  at 
Haslemere,  Surrey ;  Detail  of  hall  in  the 
house  at  Haslemere,  406;  First  floor  plan; 
Second  floor  plan,  d.07 ;  Typical  working- 
class  district  in  English  town ;  Typical 
working-class  district  in  German  town, 
408. 

Number  Twenty-two,  First  Part— Small 
detached  cottages  planned  for  light  and 
air;  Living  room  in  cottage.  508;  A 
glimpse  of  a  line  of  cottages  in  the  mod¬ 
el  village  at  New  Earswick,  Yorkshire; 
A  closer  view  of  two  of  the  model  Ears¬ 
wick  cottages,  509 ;  A  block  of  four  mod¬ 
ern  English  cottages,  designed  by  Barry 
Parker  and  Raymond  Unwin,  510:  A  row 
of  twelve  model  cottages  on  Station  Road, 
Letchworth ;  Cottages  round  a  green  in 
Westholm,  Letchworth,  511 ;  Two  rows 
of  modern  cottages  for  workingmen  on 


Pix  Road,  Letchworth,  512;  Two- 
story  cottage ;  Ground  plan ;  Bedroom 
plan,  513 ;  Diagrams  showing  construction 
of  small,  cheap  cottages,  514;  Four  semi¬ 
detached  cottages,  515;  Good  planning  in 
place  of  designs  shown  in  Diagram  Five, 
316;  Front  elevation  of  row  of  cottages; 
Diagrams  showing  good  cottage  planning. 
517;  Diagram:  Cottages  with  covered 
yards,  518;  A  grouo  of  cottages  built 
around  a  center  court  entered  by  covered 
ways;  Gardens,  519. 

Number  Twenty-two,  Second  Part — 
Front  of  row  of  cottages,  644;  A  pair  of 
cottages  at  Starbeck,  Yorkshire;  Interior 
of  a  cottage  at  Starbeck,  Yorkshire,  Eng¬ 
land,  645 ;  Block  of  four  two-bedroom 
cottages;  Model  made  from  Diagram  Ten, 
showing  backs  of  cottages,  646;  A  pair 
of  concrete  semi-detached  cottages ; 
Group  of  eight  cottages,  647 ;  Detail  of 
working  kitchen  in  Diagram  Fourteen, 
showing  oven  and  hot  plate;  Fireplace 
in  living  room  of  same  cottage,  which 
heats  oven  and  hot  plate  in  kitchen,  648; 
Also  Diagrams  Ten  to  Sixteen,  inclusive. 

644-651- 

House  of  Mr.  R.  M.  Bond  in  Florida — The 
home  of  Mr.  R.  M.  Bond.  De  Land.  Flor¬ 
ida  :  An  excellent  example  of  Spanish  ar¬ 
chitecture  suited  to  warm  climates ;  A 
view  of  the  veranda  which  runs  around 
three  sides  of  the  house,  79;  Two  view's 
of  the  living  room  of  Mr.  Bond’s  house: 
The  fittings  and  furniture  of  this  room 
are  Craftsman,  80:  A  Craftsman  dining 
room  in  Mr.  Bond’s  House;  A  bedroom 
fitted  with  Craftsman  furniture  and  fab¬ 
rics,  81 ;  First  floor  plan  of  Mr.  Bond’s 
house  at  De  Land,  Florida ;  Second  floor 
plan  of  the  Florida  house,  82. 

House  at  El  Paso,  Texas,  Inspired  by 
Craftsman  Ideas — Craftsman  house  at  El 
Paso;  Fred  J.  Feldman,  builder;  Front 
view  of  Craftsman  house  at  El  Paso, 
Texas,  85 ;  Living  room  in  El  Paso  house 
furnished  with  Craftsman  furniture ;  Fire¬ 
place  and  cozy  seats  in  living  room,  86; 
Dining  room  in  El  Paso  house,  with 
Craftsman  fittings  and  furnishings;  Fire¬ 
place  in  dining  room  with  Craftsman 
hood ;  Stairway  and  entrance  to  dining 
room,  87 ;  First  floor  plan ;  Second  floor 
plan,  88. 

Houses,  Craftsman,  for  Home  Builders : 
The  New  Log  House  at  Craftsman  Farms 
— Side  view,  showing  stone  chimney  and 
method  of  construction ;  Closer  view'  of 
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log  house  showing  enclosed  porch,  fifty- 
two  by  fourteen  feet,  197;  View  of  the 
great  living  room  in  the  Craftsman  log 
house,  with  stairway  at  the  left  and  stone 
chimney  at  the  further  end:  The  open 
door  at  the  right  leads  to  the  porch;  De¬ 
tail  in  one  end  of  the  living  room  show¬ 
ing  arrangement  of  Craftsman  furniture 
about  the  stone  fireplace,  198;  Detail  of 
living  room  showing  entrance  into  din¬ 
ing  room,  the  log  construction  of  the  in¬ 
terior  is  interestingly  shown  in  this  pic¬ 
ture;  One  corner  of  the  large  bedcham¬ 
ber  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Craftsman 
log  house,  with  alcove  for  bed,  199;  One 
end  and  side  of  the  dining  room  in  the 
log  house  at  Craftsman  Farms,  200;  First 
floor  plan ;  Second  floor  plan,  202. 

Two  Practical  Friendly  Craftsman 
Houses — Craftsman  house  No.  125 :  First 
floor  plan ;  No.  125 :  Second  floor  plan, 
312;  Concrete  Craftsman  house,  No.  125; 
Showing  interesting  placing  of  porches 
and  chimney,  313 ;  Craftsman  house  No. 
126,  of  field  stone  and  hand-split  cypress 
shingles,  with  sawed  red  cedar  for  the 
roof,  314;  Detail  of  the  recessed  porch  of 
Craftsman  house  No.  126,  315;  Living 
room  in  Craftsman  house  No.  126,  show¬ 
ing  fireplace-furnace  and  attractive  loung¬ 
ing  and  reading  corner ;  Living  room  in 
Craftsman  house  No.  125,  showing  stair¬ 
way  and  placing  of  fireplace-furnace,  316; 
House  No.  126,  first  floor  plan ;  Second 
floor  plan,  3x7. 

Two  Craftsman  Shingled  Houses :  With 
Fireplace-Furnaces  —  Craftsman  seven- 
room  shingled  house,  No.  127;  First  floor 
plan ;  Second  floor  plan,  437 ;  Dining 
room  and  stairway  in  house  No.  127;  One 
end  of  living  room,  facing  fireplace  in 
Craftsman  house  No.  127,  438;  Crafts¬ 
man  shinsrled  house,  with  two  recessed 
porches,  No.  128;  First  floor  plan;  Sec¬ 
ond  floor  plan,  439;  Living  room  in  shing¬ 
led  house  No.  128,  showing  fireplace-fur¬ 
nace  and  Craftsman  fittings,  440. 

Two  Craftsman  Brick  Bungalows — 
Working  plan  of  porch  for  Craftsman 
bungalow  No.  129,  showing  detail  of  brick 
and  concrete  construction,  554;  A  Crafts¬ 
man  brick  bungalow  with  cypress  gables, 
No.  129,  555 ;  Craftsman  bungalow  No. 
129 ;  Sitting  room  with  view  of  dining 
room:  The  use  of  brick  in  interior  finish 
is  of  especial  interest;  Bungalow  No. 
129,  Floor  plan,  556;  Another  type  of  a 
Craftsman  brick  bungalow  with  wood 
gables,  No.  130,  557;  Detail  of  pergola 
court  for  Craftsman  bungalow  No.  130; 


Floor  plan,  558;  Brick  construction  about 
fireplace  in  dining-room  alcove :  Living- 
room  fireplace,  559. 

Craftsman  Concrete  Bungalows,  Showing 
Economy  of  Construction :  By  the  Editor 
— Fig.  1 :  Elevation  of  front  outer  wall 
of  living  room  in  Bungalow  No.  131,  in 
process  of  construction,  showing  door 
and  window  frames  set  in  wooden  forms 
preparatory  to  filling  in  the  concrete,  663 ; 
No.  131 :  Floor  plan,  664;  Craftsman  con¬ 
crete  bungalow  No.  131,  665;  One-story 
Craftsman  concrete  bungalow.  No.  132, 
showing  practical  and  decorative  use  of 
wooden  beams  for  pillars  and  gable  of 
porch,  666;  Floor  plan  of  Craftsman  con¬ 
crete  bungalow  No.  132,  667;  Fig.  2:  Ver¬ 
tical  section  through  two  of  the  wooden 
forms  used  in  construction  of  bungalows 
Nos.  131  and  132,  showing  central  insu¬ 
lating  boards  embedded  in  concrete  and 
held  in  place  by  metal  reinforcing  tie, 
668 ;  Fig.  3 :  View  of  part  of  two  wooden 
forms  during  casting  operation,  showing 
arrangement  of  cleats,  metal  ties,  insulat¬ 
ing  boards  and  concrete,  669;  Fig.  4: 
Horizontal  section  through  exterior  con¬ 
crete  wall  and  part  of  door  showing  fin¬ 
ished  construction,  as  used  in  bungalows 
Nos.  131  and  132;  Fig.  5:  Horizontal  sec¬ 
tion  through  finished  partition  and  part 
of  door  in  bungalows  Nos.  131  and  132, 
670;  Fig.  6:  Vertical  section  through  win¬ 
dow  in  concrete  construction  used  for 
bungalows  Nos.  131  and  132,  showing 
how  the  various  parts  are  set  into  the 
opening  in  the  concrete  wall,  671. 

Houses,  Modern  Swiss,  for  People  of  Mod¬ 
erate  Means — Villa  A :  First  floor  plan ; 
Second  floor  plan,  421 ;  Villa  B :  First 
floor  plan;  Second  floor  plan,  422; 
Two  styles  of  cooperative  houses  for  la¬ 
boring  men,  built  at  Ugine,  Savoy :  De¬ 
signed  and  built  by  Maurice  Braillard, 
423 ;  Villa  A :  Built  for  professional  peo¬ 
ple  ;  Villa  C :  Modern  French  dwelling 
for  people  of  moderate  means,  424;  Villa 
B :  Designed  for  professional  people  of 
intelligence  and  moderate  means :  En¬ 
trance  to  the  factory  grounds  at  Ugine, 
425  ;  Stairways  to  be  found  in  Villas  A 
and  C,  showing  interesting  construction 
and  fittings,  426;  Villa  C:  First  floor 
plan ;  Second  floor  plan,  427. 

How  We  Can  Make  Our  Gardens  Attrac¬ 
tive  to  the  Birds :  By  G.  R.  Shore — Ap¬ 
ple  tree  covered  with  bittersweet;  A  fine 
nesting  place  for  birds,  575. 
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Interpreting  Nature  without  Color — “Street 
Scene  in  Berlin,”  from  pen  and  pencil 
drawing  by  J.  Hoynck  Van  Papendrecht, 
595 ;  “The  Laundress,”  from  a  chalk 
drawing  by  Pezu  Carlopez,  597;  “The 
Old  Uncle,”  from  a  chalk  drawing  by 
Lizzie  Ansingh,  598;  “Peeling  Potatoes,” 
from  a  chalk  drawing  by  Kate  Kollwitz, 
599;  “Running  the  Gauntlet,”  from  a  pen 
drawing  by  Gordon  Browne,  R.  I.,  600; 
From  a  drawing  in  lead  and  pencil  by 
Bernard  Boutet  de  Monvel,  601 ;  “The 
Outskirts,”  from  a  pen  drawing  by  F.  A. 
Steinlen,  602. 

Irish  Players  in  America,  The :  By  Ann 
Watkins — William  Butler  Yeats:  Irish 
poet  and  dramatist  and  one  of  the  inaug- 
urators  of  the  Irish  Literary  Theater, 
355 ;  Sara  Allgood  as  Nora  Burke  in 
“The  Shadow  of  the  Glen,”  356;  Fred 
O’Donovan  as  Blanco  Posnet  in  Bernard 
Shaw’s  play  of  “The  Showing  Up  of 
Blanco  Posnet,”  357;  Lady  Gregory, 
writer  of  Irish  Drama  and  manager  of 
“The  Irish  Players,”  358. 

Jewelry  Boxes,  Metal,  Rich  Designs  for: 
By  Lillian  Leslie  Tower — Silver  box  with 
applique  ornament  of  jewels  and  metal; 
Round  ring  box  convenient  for  use  or  a 
well-fitted  dressing  table ;  Jewelry  boxes 
of  silver  and  translucent  enamel,  321 ; 
Box  of  silver  repousse  with  decoration  in 
opaque  enamel  and  nearls;  Ink  well  of 
silver  with  ornament  of  enamel;  Jewel 
box  finished  with  cloisonne  enamel,  322. 

Lace-making  in  Russia,  Fostering — Women 
of  the  village  of  Viselki-Visoyka  who  do 
lace  work  for  Madame  de  Blumenthal, 
2x4;  Coat-of-arms  tea  cloth:  A  single 
piece  of  drawn  linen  with  designs  worked 
in  with  needle;  Russian  hand-made  Val¬ 
enciennes  lace;  Copy  of  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  pattern  from  the  school  of  Madame 
de  Ogareff;  Lace  requiring  three  months’ 
labor  to  make  a  single  yard:  From  the 
school  of  Princess  Tenischeff,  215 ;  Laces 
from  the  school  of  Princess  Tenischeff; 
Russian  drawn-work  tablecloth :  The 
work  of  several  women  for  a  year  or 
more.  216. 

Lagae,  the  Sculptor  of  the  Soul  of  His 
Race— “Father  and  Mother”:  From  a 
portrait-bust  by  Jules  Lagae:  Museum 
at  Carlsruhe.  239;  Portrait-bust  of  M. 
Lequine:  Jules  Lagae,  sculptor:  Royal 
Museum,  Brussels,  240;  A  Flemish  fish¬ 


erman:  From  a  portrait-bust  by  Jules 
Lagae,  241 ;  Portrait-bust  of  the  artist, 
F.  Callebert:  Jules  Lagae,  sculptor,  242. 

Lamps,  Modern  Aladdin — Adjustable  piano 
lamp  of  open-work  brass ;  lamp  for  dress¬ 
ing  table,  ooen-work  of  brass;  Damascus 
floor  lamp  of  open-work  brass,  213. 

Leather,  A  French  Craftsman  in :  Maeter¬ 
linck’s  “Wisdom  and  Destiny”  in  brown 
leather  banded  with  gold  plates;  Gray 
leather  binding  encrusted  with  silver ; 
Leather  jewel  box,  hammered  and  orna¬ 
mented  with  gold,  102;  Book  bound  in 
chestnut  stained  leather,  simple  design ; 
Handbag  in  hammered  leather,  with 
pearls  inset;  Leather  belt  bag  hammered 
and  embroidered,  103. 

Lighting,  Diffused,  The  Japanese  Art  of — 
Round  lantern  of  bamboo  and  gauze 
painted  with  designs  of  various  flowers  of 
decorative  landscapes ;  Square  lantern  of 
wood  with  lotus  design  painted  upon  rice 
paper,  449;  Oval  lantern  of  wrought  iron 
lined  with  red  silk;  Cooper  lantern  with 
copper  gauze  or  silk  stretched  behind  the 
grill :  One  panel  opens  as  a  door  so  that 
a  candle  can  be  easily  inserted,  450. 

Liszt,  Franz:  His  Greatness  as  Musician 
and  Man :  By  Natalie  Curtis — The  last 
photograph  of  Franz  Liszt,  taken  in  1886, 
183;  Franz  Liszt  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
184. 

Madonna,  From  a  painting  by  Gari  Mel- 
chers,  Frontispiece,  opp.  p.  585. 

“Madonna  in  the  Garden,  The”:  From  a 
painting  by  Dagnan-Bouveret,  Frontis¬ 
piece,  opp.  p.  231. 

Maeterlinck,  Maurice,  and  Gifted  Wife — 
From  a  recent  photograph  of  Maurice 
Maeterlinck  and  his  gifted  wife  (Geor¬ 
gette  Le  Blanc),  411. 

National  Society  of  Craftsmen,  The  Fifth 
Exhibition  of  the — Tiles  from  the  Volk- 
mar  pottery ;  Sconce  of  copper  and  mo¬ 
saic  by  J.  Charles  Burdick,  562 ;  Pottery 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Walrath;  A  collection 
of  fine  spoons,  silver  and  enamel  pieces 
at  the  Craft  Exhibition,  563 ;  Box  of  cop¬ 
per  and  brilliant  enamel :  By  Miss  E. 
Macomber;  Salad  bowl  beautifully  mod¬ 
eled  and  engraved,  by  E.  M.  Durkee; 
Two  caskets  of  silver  ornamented  with 
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an  intricate  design  of  carved  ivory,  fur¬ 
ther  embellished  with  fresh-water  pearls : 
B.  B.  Thresher,  Craftsman,  564;  Crea¬ 
tive  designs  in  jewelry,  finely  executed 
by  Rosalie  Clements,  565 ;  Paul  Revere 
pottery  from  the  Boston  Bowl  Shop,  566; 
A  toilet  set  of  Paul  Revere  pottery,  567. 

Pheasants,  The  Future  Game  Bird  of 
America:  Their  Cultivation  Wide-spread 
and  Successful — Breeding  pens  and  rear¬ 
ing  coops,  SOI ;  Crimson  Tragopan,  Man¬ 
churian  pheasant,  Reeves,  Rheinhards, 
Versicolor,  Ringneck,  502;  Chinese  Ring- 
neck,  Lady  Amherst,  Mongolian,  Monaul 
English  pheasant.  Red  Jungle  fowl,  503; 
Two  pairs  of  golden  pheasants  which 
have  been  so  extensivelv  reared  in  the 
game  coverts  of  England:  Ihey  are  one 
of  the  best  known  and  most  commonly 
imported  of  all  the  pheasants;  The  Chi¬ 
nese  Ringneck  pheasants  asleep  on  ice, 
showing  the  hardiness  of  this  universally 
popular  game  and  insectivorous  bird;  A 
group  of  golden  pheasants  which,  though 
originally  from  the  mountains  of  Eastern 
Tibet  and  Western  China,  have  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  liberated  in  America,  504. 

Planting  about  the  House:  Some  Practical 
Ideas  for  American  Gardens — Five  illus¬ 
trations  showing  artistic  effects  obtained 
in  planting  trees  and  vines,  529-532. 

Planting  Large  Spaces  for  Home-like  Gar¬ 
dens — Seven  illustrations,  613-616. 

Potter  and  His  Wheel,  The,  Frontispiece, 
opp.  p.  1 19. 

Sculptural  Ornament  in  France,  A  Revival 
of :  Its  Importance  in  the  Development 
of  Beauty  in  Ecclesiastical  and  Domestic 
Architecture — Maison  de  Rapport,  Rue 
Mozart,  Paris.  Entrance  carved  in  mod¬ 
ern  style,  with  modern  wrought-iron  rail¬ 
ing,  43 ;  Maison  de  Rapport,  Avenue  des 
Gobelins,  Paris :  Showing  carved  en¬ 
trance  and  window  brackets,  44;  Details 
of  carved  balconies  with  wrought-iron 
railings  of  the  Maison  de  Rapport  on  the 
Rue  des  Gobelins,  45 ;  Front  elevation  of 
the  Maison  de  Rapport,  Rue  de  Luynes ; 


Maison  de  Rapport,  Rue  de  Luynes,  Par¬ 
is  :  Detail  of  carved  entrance,  46. 

Sheaf  of  Ramma,  A — Bird  Ramma,  attrib¬ 
uted  to  Hidari  Jingoro;  Carvings  from 
a  Shinto  temple,  446;  Howo  bird  and 
chrysanthemums :  Attributed  to  Jingoro : 
In  the  collection  of  Sir  William  Van 
Horne ;  Howo  bird  and  peonies :  Attrib¬ 
uted  to  Jingoro :  In  the  collection  of  Sir 
William  Van  Horne;  Kairomata  (Frog’s 
Leg)  Ramma :  Pyramidal  wood  carving 
of  Ashikaga  period,  447;  Ramma  with 
wave  motive :  Ashikaga  period :  In  the 
collection  of  J.  Templeman  Coolidge,  Jr.; 
Zaski  (drawing-room  carvings)  Ramma, 
448. 

Shinn’s,  Everett,  Paintings  of  Labor  in  the 
New  City  Hall  at  Trenton,  N.  J. — Wall 
of  the  council  chamber  in  City  Hall  at 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  showing  the  placing  of 
Everett  Shinn’s  mural  decoration,  details 
of  which  are  shown  on  nages  380  and  381, 
379 ;  Panel  by  Mr.  Shinn :  Suggested  by 
the  men  at  work  in  the  Roebling  steel 
works  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  380;  Mr.  Shinn 
received  inspiration  for  this  decorative 
panel  from  the  pottery  kilns  of  Harry 
•Mattock,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  381;  Willie 
Clegg,  from  a  sketch  by  Everett  Shinn  of 
one  of  his  models  from  the  Roebling 
Steel  Mills,  382. 

Story  of  The  Creation  Told  in  Stone  in 
the  Great  New  Cathedral  of  Barcelona, 
The :  By  Mildred  Stapley — Cathedral  of 
the  Sagrada  Familia,  467,  468;  “The  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  structure  whirls  in  the 
mists  of  chaos,  from  which  in  the  body 
of  the  building  grope  out  curious  ani¬ 
mals,  bird  forms  and  human  beings,”  469 ; 
Detail  of  Doorway,  showing  the  flight 
into  Egypt  and  the  “Slaughter  of  the  In¬ 
nocents,”  especially  graphic  fragments  of 
the  work.  This  photograph  also  reveals 
the  new  conception  of  base  and  capital 
with  its  extraordinary  ornamentation, 
470;  Detail  of  “Slaughter  of  the  Inno¬ 
cents”  with  procession  of  barnyard  fowl 
below,  471 ;  Detail  of  “Mist  of  Ages”  in 
entrance;  Tortoise  creeping  out  of  shell, 
forming  base  of  column,  472. 
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WHAT  AILS  OUR  BOYS?  BY  JACOB  A.  RIIS 

HAT  is  the  matter  with  our  boys,  that  the  hoodlum- 
ism  we  thought  we  had  done  with  has  broken  out 
afresh?  Broken  out,  too,  with  savage  brutality  as  if 
to  make  up  for  time  lost.  In  New  York  we  hear  of 
organized  raids,  in  automobiles  at  that;  of  regular 
battles  in  the  street  between  gangs  and  the  police  in 
which  the  reserves  of  an  entire  precinct  hardly  availed 
to  wrest  the  victory  from  the  hoodlums;  of  laws  made  by  the  gang 
and  “dead-lines”  which  the  police  were  forbidden  to  cross.  Patrol¬ 
men  who  have  dared  to  disobey  have  been  shot  down  on  their  beats. 
The  new  Police  Commissioner  has  had  to  organize  a  “Strong  Arm 
Squad”  to  protect  peaceful  travelers  on  cars  and  ferry-boats  against 
drunken  young  ruffians,  and  the  utmost  rigor  of  the  law  has  been 
invoked  in  the  courts  against  this  new  scourge.  And  New  York  is 
the  barometer  of  the  country.  What  has  brought  all  this  about  ? 

Doubtless  trifling  with  the  patrolman’s  night-stick  has  had  its 
share  in  it.  Every  now  and  then  some  gentle  soul  comes  along  who 
thinks  it  hits  too  hard.  So  it  does,  sometimes.  But  in  the  street 
after  nightfall  there  is  a  lot  of  righteousness  in  the  end  of  a  night¬ 
stick.  Byrnes,  when  he  was  chief  of  the  New  York  police,  warned 
the  Board  to  let  it  alone,  for  he  had  pounded  the  pavement  himself 
in  the  old  days  and  knew.  But  the  commissioners  did  not  take  his 
advice  and  ordered  the  men  to  hang  up  their  clubs  when  they  went 
out  on  patrol.  There  followed  a  reign  of  ruffianism  that  grew  and 
made  whole  neighborhoods  unsafe,  until  one  day  Chief  Byrnes 
called  his  captains  to  headquarters  and  told  them  bluntly:  “Tonight, 
when  the  men  go  on  post,  give  them  their  sticks  and  tell  them  to 
use  them.  Let  them  take  no  prisoners,  unless  they  bring  them  in 
on  a  shutter.”  That  night  there  were  “doings”  on  Cherry  Hill 
and  in  Hell’s  Kitchen.  And  after  that  the  town  could  sleep. 

The  night-stick  has  its  uses,  and  while  the  police  force  is  the 
football  of  politics  it  is  not  safe  to  discard  it.  But,  after  all,  for 
every  ruffian  born  in  a  great  city,  a  hundred  are  made.  What  makes 
them,  is  the  question  that  demands  an  answer,  and  how  are  we  to 
stop  the  manufacture?  Average  human  nature  tends  instinctively 
to  order,  if  cause  can  be  shown.  Whence,  then,  the  disorder  ?  The 
boy  would  rather  be  good  than  bad.  Why  is  he  bad,  then  ? 
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Successive  tenement  house  commissions  in  the  Metropolis  have 
shown  us  how  the  wicked  home  surroundings  of  the  poor  are  bid¬ 
ding  for  the  corruption  of  their  children,  and  we  know  it  is  so.  The 
tenement  without  privacy  or  touch  of  home,  that  spews  forth  the 
boy  to  the  street  and  to  the  saloon  with  its  gambling  and  its  license; 
where  the  brazen  prostitute  goes  out  and  in,  defiant  of  law  that 
says  she  shall  not,  flaunting  her  tawdry  finery  before  the  tired  girls 
whose  bitter  toil  hardly  suffices  to  feed  and  clothe  their  half-starved 
bodies.  Their  souls— I  can  hear  yet  the  mother  of  one  when  I  stood 
at  her  window  and  looked  out  upon  a  dark  air-shaft  that  was  her 
daily  outlook,  all  there  was  of  it:  ‘Mary  does  not  like  to  sleep  here.” 
Mary  had  gone  on  the  street.  That  was  her  story,  and,  standing 
there,  judgment  died  upon  my  lips.  The  reformers  are  right  who 
strive  with  might  and  main  to  make  better  homes.  There  is  the 
tap-root  of  the  mischief. 

THE  street  and  the  gutter  do  their  worst.  The  lack  of  rational 
recreation  is  their  faithful  ally.  “Crime  in  our  cities  is  largely 
a  question  of  athletics,”  of  a  chance  for  the  boy  to  blow  off 
his  steam  in  an  orderly  way.  If  the  chance  is  denied  him,  he  will 
blow  it  off  as  he  can.  The  gang  has  ways  of  its  own.  Mary’s  young 
heart  longed  for  some  vision  of  which  the  tenement  with  its  dark 
air-shaft,  and  the  stuffy  workroom  where  jjjhe  spent  the  long  days, 
gave  her  no  embodiment.  When  the  official  garbage  collectors,  in 
a  laudable  desire  to  rob  the  day  of  one  of  its  terrors,  took  to  doing 
their  work  at  night,  they  merely  added  one  to  her  life  that  had  enough 
already.  Her  one  breathing  spot  in  the  interval  between  work  and 
sleep,  the  sidewalk  where  she  met  her  friends  to  gossip  and  stroll  in 
the  cool  of  the  evening,  became  burdened  with  the  foul  garbage  can. 
It  was  the  last  straw,  and  Mary  gave  it  up.  Other  young  people 
have  done  the  same.  Preach  to  them  as  we  please  about  being 
good,  we  must  give  the  good  a  chance  by  putting  it  in  their  way. 
The  republic  without  sunshine,  without  grass  and  flowers,  without 
fun  and  frolic  in  the  young  years,  is  a  fraud  on  the  face  of  it. 

Hence  the  settlements  and  their  propaganda  of  “sweetness  and 
light.”  The  settlements  will  have  fulfilled  their  mission  and  in 
their  passing  will  have  given  birth  to  the  ideal  they  strove  for,  when 
the  schools  take  their  place;  when  every  public  school  becomes  a 
neighborhood  hall  in  which  the  people’s  activities  center;  when  it 
is  the  children’s  playground,  and  the  Mothers’  Club,  the  men’s  meet¬ 
ing-place  for  social  intercourse,  for  industrial  and  political  discus¬ 
sion,  the  forum  of  organized  labor,  the  hall  where  the  citizens  come 
to  cast  their  votes  on  election  day.  Why  should  the  city  pay  a  for- 
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tune  every  year  for  the  hire  of  barber  shops  and  candy  stores  for 
polling  places,  when  in  every  street  the  schoolhouses  stand  with 
ideal  equipment  for  just  this  service — ideal  in  every  way,  for  who 
can  think  of  slugging  and  cheating  in  a  schoolhouse  ?  Or,  if  it  did 
happen,  how  quickly  would  it  come  home  to  us  with  all  its  evil  mean¬ 
ing?  The  proposition  has  been  made  to  the  present  Mayor  of  New 
York,  and  already  a  number  of  settlements  and  churches  have 
offered  room  for  polling  places,  to  help  out  where  no  schoolhouse 
is  convenient.  If  common  sense  prevails,  there  will  soon  be  no 
such  thing  as  the  present-day  hired  polling  place,  and  the  city  will 
be  the  gamer  in  four  ways:  it  will  have  saved  money,  it  will  have 
raised  the  standard  of  citizenship  in  its  concrete  expression,  it  will 
have  put  the  gang  to  rout  in  one  of  its  strongholds,  and  it  will  have 
opened  the  door  wide  to  the  use  of  the  schoolhouse  as  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  hall — the  old  town-meeting  come  back,  the  very  fount  of  our 
freedom. 

We  say  that  the  public  school  is  the  crux  and  the  key  of  our 
democracy,  and  we  work  ourselves  into  a  state  of  mind  over  the 
question  whether  school  boards  shall  be  paid  or  not,  which  is  well; 
we  learn  something  about  the  schools  while  we  are  discussing  them. 
And  there  is  a  lot  to  learn.  The  most  learned  pedagogue  does  not 
know  it  all;  sometimes  it  seems  as  if  the  more  he  knows  the  less 
firmly  does  he  grip  the  fundamental  idea  of  our  public  education, 
namely,  that  it  shall  send  forth  the  young  fitted  to  do  the  best  that 
is  in  them  for  themselves  and  for  the  country.  Does  it,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  do  that  ?  The  overwhelming  mass  of  our  children  leave 
school  at  fourteen  to  go  to  work.  Does  the  school  do  its  best  to  fit 
them  to  do  their  best  in  life  with  that  handicap  ?  We  make  them 
stand  in  line  and  salute  the  flag:  “We  give  our  hearts  and  our  heads 
and  our  hands  to  our  country,”  and  then  we  send  them  to  their 
classrooms  to  make  the  gift  worth  while.  Do  we  do  our  best  for 
them  there,  not  as  an  academic  theory,  but  in  real  sober  fact  ?  Per¬ 
haps  the  answer  to  that  question  will  put  us  in  the  way  of  finding 
one  to  the  other  that  was  asked:  What  ails  our  boys,  anyhow? 

LAST  June  I  went  through  the  great  Durham  tobacco  factory 
in  North  Carolina.  I  stood  by  a  machine  into  which  the  cut 
tobacco  was  poured  through  a  chute  and  came  out  packed  in 
the  familiar  little  bags,  all  ready  for  the  store  counter.  While  it 
was  on  its  way,  at  one  point  a  pair  of  steel  fingers  reached  down, 
plucked  a  revenue  stamp  from  somewhere,  pasted  it  on  and  then 
reached  for  another.  It  was  the  very  perfection  of  mechanical  skill. 
Where  the  bags  came  out  sat  a  colored  boy  who  caught  them  as 
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they  came  and  with  a  single  twist  tied  two  little  cords  that  closed 
them  up.  He  did  it  once  every  second,  never  anything  else,  day 
after  day,  year  after  year.  That  was  the  other  end  of  our  industrial 
scheme  as  it  has  developed;  the  hopeless  pauperization  of  the  human 
intellect.  It  is  an  old  story,  this  change  from  the  day  of  our  grand¬ 
fathers  when  everything  was  made  by  hand,  when  every  member  of 
the  family  saw  the  process  of  the  raising  of  the  crops,  the  spinning 
of  wool,  the  making  of  candles,  and  had  his  place  in  it,  his  duties. 
All  that  is  gone  and  we  cannot  bring  it  back;  but  we  can  prevent 
our  children  becoming  senseless  automatons  in  the  industrial  grind, 
like  the  boy  with  the  tobacco  bags.  If  we  do  not,  we  shall  be  pay¬ 
ing  too  much  for  our  prosperity.  We  need  men  rather  more  than 
millionaires. 

“I  was  amazed,”  said  Mrs.  Henry  Parsons,  when  she  first  tried 
to  make  little  gardeners  out  of  the  tenement-house  children  of  the 
West-side  in  New  York  City,  “to  find  how  helpless  they  were  when 
it  came  to  doing  any  work  requiring  thought  and  steady  hands. 
With  all  the  excitement  of  a  great  city  constantly  going  on  about 
them,  they  were  like  thistle-down  before  a  breeze.”  Yet  they  were, 
one  and  all,  schoolchildren,  for  the  public  school  at  all  events  sees 
to  it  in  our  day  that  its  authority  is  not  flouted.  They  had  learned 
to  read  and  write.  Wrhat  else  had  thev  learned  ?  Sums,  geography, 
history,  physiology,  such  as  it  was.  Very  likely  they  could  tell  how 
many  bones  there  were  in  the  human  body — all  in  the  books,  of 
course,  and  good  as  far  as  books  go.  But  how  far  had  they  gone  to 
fit  these  children  for  the  tasks  that  were  coming  to  them  so  soon  ? 
They  could  dig  in  the  dirt  and  carry  bricks  and  stones  for  walls; 
to  build  it  they  were  helpless.  They  were  not  dunces  as  events 
showed,  for  they  learned  quickly  under  her  teaching.  They  were 
just  on  the  “scrub  level.”  They  had  not  been  fitted  for  anything 
and  therefore  they  were  not  fit  for  anything— except  to  sit  and  tie 
knots  like  the  boy  at  the  machine.  Predestined  to  be  wage-earners, 
every  one  of  them,  their  plastic  years  had  been  spent  at  scnool  tasks 
that  gave  them  no  hint  for  their  real  life,  gave  them  no  initiative 
with”  which  to  confront  the  world  that  awaited  their  coming  to  take 
up  its  work.  They  approached  that  work  without  interest  or  antici- 

Eation-  worse:  with  positive  repugnance.  Who  has  not  been  struck 
y  the  growing  aversion  of  our  young  people  to  manual  work  ? 
Rather  be  a  “counter-jumper”  and  wear  a  boiled  shirt  at  six  dollars 
a  week,  than  a  mechanic  with  soiled  hands  at  twelve  or  fifteen.  How 
long  is  it  since  any  one  has  seen  a  lad  who  loudly  proclaimed  that 
he  was  going  to  learn  a  trade,  and  was  glad  of  it  ? 

But  public  schools  cannot  be  trade  schools!  They  might  be 
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worse,  but  that  is  not  what  I  have  in  mind  here.  I  will  not  even 
put  in  a  plea  for  the  vocational  education  to  which  we  are  coming 
nevertheless.  My  claim  is  that  if  a  false  emphasis  were  not  laid 
upon  head  work  in  our  schools — if  real  training  of  hand  and  eye 
went  with  the  book  learning  as  an  equal  partner— the  result  would 
be  a  wide-awake  and  competent  lad,  instead  of  the  chap  who  can 
only  fetch  and  carry  and  does  not  think  for  himself.  We  are  not 
honoring  the  flag  when  we  fill  the  land  with  young  men  who  are 
unfit  to  meet  its  tasks  and  who  at  middle  age  clog  the  social  ma¬ 
chinery,  an  inefficient  horde  earning  starvation  wages.  Were  we  not 
told  a  little  while  ago  by  authority  which  no  one  arose  to  question, 
that  in  all  the  vast  bulk  of  exports  from  the  United  States  there  was 
not  a  single  article  that  found  a  market  abroad  because  of  its  superior 
workmanship?  That  was  an  arraignment  of  something  vitally 
wrong  somewhere.  To  find  where  we  have  to  go  back  to  the  school. 

EVERY  schoolhouse  in  our  cities  should  have  its  workshop  that 
should  share  the  boy  with  the  classroom,  and  the  girl  too. 
All  children  should  be  taught  how  to  use  tools,  not  to  make 
mechanics  of  them,  but  men.  They  all  want  to  learn.  Why  is 
Robinson  Crusoe  every  normal  boy’s  hero  ?  Why  are  the  Scouts  so 
popular  ?  Because  to  him  they  both  mean  doing  things.  Making 
mud  pies  is  good  for  children  because  it  is  a  first  lesson  in  manual 
training.  We  do  not  expect  them  to  become  bakers,  but  as  they 
pound  their  little  piles  of  sand  we  see  initiative  growing  in  them, 
individuality,  the  very  thing  our  age  of  machinery  is  doing  its  best 
to  kill.  Take  his  scout’s  trappings  from  him,  try  to  choke  off  the 
budding  interest  in  life,  and  see  how  quickly  the  lad  escapes  to  the 
street,  if  he  can,  and  joins  the  gang.  There  at  least  he  can  be  him¬ 
self;  he  can  choose  his  own  leaders;  he  can  do  something,  and  if  he 
does  the  wrong  thing,  who  is  to  blame  ?  That  is  one  reason  why 
his  play  is  so  important:  it  gives  him  a  chance  to  express  himself. 
So  do  the  tools  he  w^orks  with.  The  world  comes  to  mean  something 
to  him.  The  very  things  his  books  tell  him  of  become  real.  Thoughts 
are  translated  into  action,  and  with  experience  comes  self-reliance. 
We  think  of  the  skill  of  the  mechanic  as  being  of  the  hands.  We 
err;  it  is  in  the  brain  which  guides  the  hand  that  the  skill  resides. 
Manual  training  is,  in  fact,  mental  training.  The  boy  finds  him¬ 
self,  and  knows  what  he  wants  to  do.  In  Worcester,  Mass.,  they 
made  Dead  Cat  Dump  into  a  garden;  the  children  were  the  gar¬ 
deners.  “They  did  thirty  per  cent,  better  work  at  their  books  for 
it”  was  their  experience. 

The  gang  had  owned  the  neighborhood  before.  “Thou  shalt 
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not  steal”  had  been  a  good  joke  there;  to  the  police  it  was  a  run¬ 
ning  fight.  Eight  hundred  youngsters  cultivated  six  hundred  gar¬ 
dens  the  second  year  and  raised  twelve  hundred  dollars’  worth  of 
truck.  Mischief  and  stealing  ceased  altogether.  The  police  took 
a  long  breath  and  owned  that  respect  for  law  and  property  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  old  order  of  things.  “The  business  instinct  received  a 
new  impetus  in  doing  something.” 

That  was  manual  training  out  of  school.  New  York  has  the 
same  story  to  tell  in  the  region  just  north  of  Hell’s  Kitchen  where 
Mrs.  Parsons  has  been  at  work  this  half-score  years.  The  boys 
there  “stole  all  they  could  lay  their  hands  on”  and  went  gaily  to 
jail  as  on  an  excursion  to  “Larry  Murphy’s  Farm.”  They  called 
themselves  the  Sons  of  Rest.  The  police  buckled  their  belts  a  little 
tighter  when  they  heard  there  was  going  to  be  a  garden  in  Hell’s 
Kitchen.  To  them  it  meant  some  new  kind  of  trouble.  And  there 
could  not  have  been  a  worse  beginning.  They  had  only  clam-shells 
for  tools  the  first  year,  and  the  city  owned  no  plow  strong  enough 
to  break  that  soil  in  which  generations  had  deposited  their  refuse. 
That  was  then;  last  year  Mrs.  Parsons  marshalled  eleven  hundred 
young  gardeners,  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  cripples.  Not  a 
tool  was  stolen.  No  marauder  invaded  the  garden,  not  even  to  dig 
worms  when  a  school  of  sunfish  came  down  the  river  and  bait  was 
as  scarce  as  hen’s  teeth.  The  destructive  forces  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  had  been  harnessed  by  so  simple  a  thing  as  a  garden  patch, 
and  made  constructive.  And  “a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  labor”  had 
grown  up  in  that  of  all  most  unlikely  spots,  that  made  the  young 
gardeners  willing  and  anxious  to  work  for  the  general  good  as  well 
as  for  themselves.  Their  little  “common”  was  their  chief  delight. 
The  Sons  of  Rest  disbanded. 

THE  neighborhood  organized  itself  on  a  social  basis.  That  is  what 
the  school  does  when  manual  training  takes  its  proper  place 
there.  In  the  competition  of  mere  lesson-learning,  John  Dewey 
has  pointed  out,  we  stray  so  far  from  the  social  ideal  that  the  very 
act  of  helping  another  becomes  a  school  crime — relieving  the  neigh¬ 
bor  of  his  proper  duty  and  so  pauperizing  him;  while  in  the  manual 
training  class  the  standard  of  competition  that  develops  is  not  how 
much  you  have  learned,  but  how  well,  and  helping  a  neighbor  be¬ 
comes  the  natural  thing:  helping  him  to  help  himself.  Wlien  there 
is  an  honest  carpenter  shop,  a  practical  kitchen  for  domestic  cook¬ 
ery,  and  a  sewing  room  in  every  public  school  we  shall  not  only  turn 
out  better  workmen  in  better  homes,  and  a  healthy  respect  for  toil 
that  has  the  man  behind  it;  we  shall  have  clearer  heads  as  well  for 
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the  work  they  have  to  do.  A  man  is  not  a  poorer  doctor  or  lawyer, 
or  preacher,  because  he  can  hit  a  nail  straight.  And  we  shall  have 
less  ruffianism  in  the  streets,  better  citizenship  all  around. 

The  school  holds  the  master  key  to  the  riddle  of  the  gang,  and 
we  are  reaching  out  for  it.  It  is  sometimes  slow  work,  for  educa¬ 
tional  machinery  is  mostly  cumbersome.  In  New  York  City  it  has 
forty-six  heads  before  it  comes  down  to  the  superintendent  and  his 
staff  of  professional  educators.  And  yet  in  a  dozen  years  the  hoary 
tradition  of  the  Metropolis  that  books  alone  were  “educational” 
has  been  completely  overturned.  Play  has  held  its  triumphant  entry 
into  the  school.  More  than  two  hundred  play  centers  were  under 
its  care  this  summer  vacation.  We  are  ready  for  the  next  step. 
In  the  past  the  street  has  set  a  trap  for  the  boy.  Why  not  enlist 
it  for  good,  and  take  the  experience  of  Worcester  and  Hell’s  Kitchen 
for  our  guide  ?  Why  not  use  the  countless  vacant  lots  in  our  cities 
that  are  not  needed  as  playgrounds  for  profitable  gardening,  instead 
of  handing  them  over  to  waste  and  uglmess  and  deviltry?  Pingree 
did  it  in  Detroit  to  the  great  good  of  his  city,  though  they  laughed 
at  him  and  dubbed  him  “Potato  Pingree.”  Out  in  the  boroughs 
our  national  wastefulness  fairly  stares  at  one.  From  where  I  sit 
writing  this,  I  can  see  an  acre  lot  that,  with  its  rank  weeds,  is  the 
one  hideous  blot  on  a  landscape  of  pretty  homes.  It  has  been  so 
all  the  years  I  remember.  Right  behind  it  is  a  church,  the  Sunday 
School  of  which  might  raise  potatoes  in  it  to  pay  for  its  summer 
outing,  or  else  to  give  to  the  poor  instead  of  depleting  Mamma’s 
larder  on  Thanksgiving  Day  with  a  rank  pretense  of  being  charita¬ 
ble.  It  would  do  the  school  good  in  a  dozen  ways  and  the  town,  too, 
for  it  would  be  doing  something  real  instead  of  pretending.  Be¬ 
sides,  it  would  be  no  end  of  fun,  and  when  you  provide  fun  for  the 
boy  you  give  him  the  chance  of  being  good  that  prevents  his  being 
bad.  Perhaps  they  thought  of  that  in  France  when  they  made  it 
law  that  every  country  school  shall  have  a  garden.  The  children 
work  in  it,  have  a  good  time  together  and  help  support  the  teacher 
by  their  work,  the  while  they  learn  the  thrift  that  has  made  the 
French  peasant  prosperous  and  contented. 

PHILADELPHIA  has  for  fourteen  years  carried  on  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  vacant  lot  gardens,  wherever  land  can  be  borrowed 
of  the  owner.  Last  year  more  than  a  thousand  men  and 
women  out  of  work  earned  there  sixty  thousand  dollars  at  an  outlay 
for  plowing  and  planting  of  about  six  thousand  dollars,  that  is, 
they  took  ten  dollars  out  of  the  soil  for  every  dollar  they  put  into 
it.  That  was  truly  bringing  the  land  and  the  man  together.  They 
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did  more:  the  “vacant  lotters”  carried  the  idea  into  their  homes, 
and  every  bit  of  idle  soil  there  acquired  possibilities.  The  children 
as  well  as  the  grown  people  were  “inspired  to  greater  industry  and 
self-dependence.”  They  faced  about  and  looked  away  from  the 
slum  toward  the  country.  There  were  four  or  five  times  as  many 
demands,  last  spring,  for  admission  to  the  National  Farm  School  near 
Philadelphia,  as  they  had  room  for.  The  Superintendent  of  the 
vacant  lot  gardens  is  a  young  farmer  graduated  from  that  excellent 
institution.  A  dozen  cities  have  tried  that  plan.  Chicago,  Balti¬ 
more,  Rochester,  Buffalo,  Reading,  and  other  communities  have 
found  it  profitable.  New  York  has  opened  a  second  Children’s 
Farm  School  in  Little  Italy.  It  has  room  for  a  hundred.  Why 
should  it  not  have  them  ? 

A  mother  who  sent  her  family  to  the  Children’s  School  Farm  at 
the  Jamestown  Exhibition  bore  this  testimony:  “It  has  excited  in 
my  girls  an  almost  unbelievable  interest  in  the  housekeeping  of 
their  own  home.”  In  Chicago  the  ex-hoodlums  called  a  favorite 
tree  in  a  plot  that  was  given  to  them  for  their  own,  after  the  police 
lieutenant,  who  had  been  their  sworn  enemy,  and  night-sticks  went 
out  of  business  there.  Thirty  years  ago  Miss  Ellen  Collins  bought 
half  a  dozen  of  the  worst  houses  in  Water  Street,  New  York,  and 
made  them  decent;  or  the  tenants  did,  when  she  showed  them  how. 
They  made  gardens  of  the  filthy  old  back-yards,  and  the  children 
of  the  whole  block  came  there  to  play,  never  molesting  a  flower. 
From  mean  little  savages  they  became  wholesome  human  beings. 

There  are  thousands  of  dirty,  discouraging  tenement  yards  in 
our  cities  that  could  be  made  to  appeal  to  the  good  that  is  in  all 
children,  just  as  Dead  Cat  Dump  did  in  Worcester,  instead  of  call¬ 
ing  loudly  with  their  weary  desolation,  their  rusty  tin  cans  and 
rubbish  heaps,  to  the  instincts  of  destructiveness  and  disorder. 
The  proposition  was  made  once  in  New  York  that  they  should  be 
turned  into  block  gardens  by  removing  all  the  fences.  In  Frank¬ 
fort,  last  year,  I  saw  that  done.  Rather,  there  had  never  been  any 
fences.  What  would  with  us  have  been  dreary,  repellent  yards,  was 
there  a  luxuriant  garden  in  which  the  tenants  raised  all  their  vege¬ 
tables,  and  flowers  besides  to  gladden  the  eye.  It  is  still  to  me  the 
most  cheering  recollection  I  took  home  with  me  from  Europe.  Why 
might  we  not  do  the  same  in  our  cities,  in  New  York  City,  for  in¬ 
stance  ?  And  who  will  be  the  leader  in  such  a  movement  ?  For  like 
everything  else,  if  it  is  to  succeed  it  must  have  a  leader  with  the 
vision  of  a  great  faith  in  his  fellowman.  Only  such  a  one  can  unlock 
the  door  that  leads  to  the  redemption  of  our  cities  from  gang  rule. 
It  is  either  that,  or  the  night-stick.  Which  shall  it  be  ? 
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EDWIN  AUSTIN  ABBEY:  THE  MAN  AND  HIS 
WORK:  BY  LOUIS  A.  HOLMAN 

WAS  at  a  dinner  of  the  Lotus  Club  in  New  York 
that  the  late  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  said:  “Al¬ 
though  there  is  no  frontier  to  the  field  of  art,  it  has 
many  provinces,  and  every  province  would  be  glad 
to  claim  Mr.  Abbey  as  its  own.”  Abbey  had  essayed 
work  in  one  province  after  another:  the  province  of 
illustration,  pen  and  wash  drawings,  the  province  of 
paintings,  water  color,  pastel  and  oil,  the  province  of  mural  decora¬ 
tion,  historic  and  symbolic.  In  each  province  he  had  attained  con¬ 
spicuous  success.  Yet  when  at  that  same  dinner  he  was  referred 
to  as  “the  master  workman,”  he  said  with  that  genuine  modesty 
which  was  his  always:  “I  have  achieved  very  little.  The  fields  of 
art  stretch  out  in  boundless  leagues  where  I  have  worked.  I  am 
but  a  beginner.”  And  in  this  last  sentence  I  think  we  find  the  key 
to  the  career  of  Edwin  Austin  Abbey,  the  most  talked-of  artist  be¬ 
fore  the  English-speaking  world  today.  His  career  was  marked  by 
one  success  following  hard  upon  the  heels  of  another  with  almost 
miraculous  precision. 

Close  student  and  hard  worker  as  Abbey  proved  himself,  he 
found  time  for  his  friends  and  for  play.  I  question  whether  there 
ever  lived  an  American  artist  who  had  a  greater  host  of  intimate 
friends.  Why  ?  It  is  hard  to  put  down  in  cold  type  just  why  this 
is  so.  Perhaps  little  more  can  be  said  than  to  repeat  the  words  so 
often  heard  of  late:  “Abbey  was  a  most  lovable  man.”  If  we  ques¬ 
tion  further,  one  will  say  that  he  was  “the  soul  of  generosity.”  And 
this  trite  phrase  is  not  to  be  taken  as  referring  only  to  material  things. 
He  gave  away  sketches  and  drawings  with  a  lavish  hand;  he  spent 
quite  all  the  fifteen  thousand  dollars  received  for  “The  Holy  Grail” 
in  models  and  costumes  and  research  work,  and  every  manner  of 
thing,  that  the  paintings  might  be  worthy  the  place  they  were  to 
occupy;  the  extent  of  the  plan  for  the  Harrisburg  decorations  was 
enlarged  at  his  request  so  that  it  was  virtually  a  gift  to  his  native 
State  of  work,  measured  by  the  rest  of  it,  worth  thirty  thousand  dol¬ 
lars;  but  there  was  something  greater  and  more  unusual  than  these 
acts  imply  when  Abbey  was  called  “the  soul  of  generosity.”  Artists 
will  say  that  when  he  criticised  their  work  he  always  searched  for 
something  encouraging  to  say,  that  he  was  exceedingly  considerate 
of  everybody’s  feelings,  that  he  would  forgive  any  fault  in  a  friend, 
and  in  short  that  there  was  found  in  him  an  excellent  spirit,  won¬ 
derfully  generous  in  its  opinion  of  all  his  fellows.  Another  friend 
will  tell  that  he  was  instinctively  refined,  and  that  he  had  a  manner 
which  would  have  won  him  his  way  into  palaces  even  if  he  had 
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started  life  as  a  hod-carrier.  Another  friend  will  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  although  Abbey  did  practically  all  of  his  work  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  frankly  said  he  could  do  it  better  there,  he  never  consid¬ 
ered  himself  an  expatriate,  never  lost  his  American  accent  or  man¬ 
ner.  Some  other  friend  will  say  that  the  reason  Abbey  was  so  popular 
was  that  he  had  such  a  keen  love  for  all  good,  clean  sport.  He 
loved  baseball,  for  instance,  with  the  devotion  of  an  American  boy. 
Because  he  could  not,  in  England,  easily  bring  together  enough  men 
to  play  this  game  he  took  up  and  enthusiastically  followed  the  next 
best  thing — cricket.  He  had  a  ground  prepared  at  his  Gloucester¬ 
shire  house,  and  himself  became  president  of  the  club.  Other  friends 
will  tell  of  his  infectious  smile,  of  his  ardent  democracy,  of  his  lively 
sympathy,  of  his  reliance  upon  work  rather  than  upon  genius. 

Perhaps,  however,  there  was  nothing  about  him  which  made 
such  a  universal  appeal  as  his  alert  sense  of  humor.  Abbey’s  nick¬ 
name  in  his  New  lork  days  was  “Chestnut.”  It  was  from  one  of 
his  stories  that  this  designation  for  a  long-drawn-out  or  an  old  story 
came.  Edward  Strahan  in  “A  Book  of  the  Tile  Club”  gives  the 
facts. 

ON  HIS  first  presentation  among  the  people  on  the  other  side 
of  the  ocean  *  *  *  he  had  been  immediately  asked  what 
stories  he  knew.  He  gave  them  unpublished  Mark  T wains, 
recondite  Artemus  Wards,  and  Lincolns  before  the  letter,  in  ex¬ 
change  for  their  Blue  China  Ballades  and  Blaydes  of  the  college 
period.  Then  he  bethought  him  of  his  chestnut  story,  a  time-hon¬ 
ored  jest  of  his  Tile  Club  days.  Taking  his  courage  in  both  hands 
he  poured  it  out  with  an  air  of  conviction  and  good  faith  before  a 
large  dinner-party.  Now  the  Chestnut  Story  is  one  of  those  inter¬ 
minable,  pointless  humbug  narratives  which  the  French  call  a  scie, 
eternally  getting  to  the  point  and  never  arriving  there;  exciting  vast 
interest  and  calculation  in  regard  to  the  chestnuts  on  a  certain  tree; 
promising  a  rich  and  racy  solution  in  the  very  next  sentence;  stray¬ 
ing  off  into  episodes  that  baffled  the  ear  and  disappointed  the  hope. 
This  tale  could  be  prolonged  by  him  when  he  was  at  his  best  for  a 
good  part  of  an  hour,  without  ever  releasing  the  attention  or  satis¬ 
fying  the  expectation.  As  time  wmre  on,  the  more  solemn  and  prac¬ 
tical  of  the  guests  would  look  at  each  other  gravely;  *  *  *  At  a 
given  moment  the  tableful  would  perceive  the  crux  and  burst  into 
horse  laughs.  *  *  *  And  there  would  be  one  delicious,  venerable 
Englishman  who,  when  all  were  roaring,  would  confess  that  he  was 
always  slow  at  catching  the  point  of  American  humor,  and  would 
ask  his  neighbor  to  oblige  him  by  telling  what  it  was  all  about.  *  *  * 
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English  literary  men,  *  *  *  began  to  use  the  title  in  their  writing 
as  a  type  of  an  endless  or  unsatisfactory  yarn.  And  the  word  Chest¬ 
nut,  crossing  the  sea,  returned  again  to  the  land  of  its  birth,  and 
became  the  accepted  definition  of  what  is  tedious,  old  and  inter¬ 
minable.” 

In  conclusion,  Strahan  quotes  Abbey  as  saying: 

“Boys,  *  *  *  what  do  you  think?  I  gave  the  Chestnut  last 
Wednesday  week  to  a  tragedian,  a  proctor,  a  bishop  and  a  baronet. 
And  they  swallowed  it  for  thirty-seven  minutes  by  my  watch.” 

v  Bom  in  Philadelphia  eight  years  before  the  Civil  War  broke  out, 
Abbey  was  in  school  at  the  time  when  men’s  thoughts  were  chiefly 
on  the  great  struggle.  His  two  years’  art  training  were  over  before 
the  paralyzing  effect  of  war  had  passed.  He  was  in  a  very  real 
sense  a  self-made  man,  as  severe  a  critic  of  his  own  work  and  as 
exacting  as  any  master  could  have  been.  He,  however,  always  gave 
the  credit  for  his  success  to  his  merchant  grandfather,  a  man  of  fine 
artistic  feeling,  who  like  Abbey’s  own  father  spent  many  a  day  at 
his  easel.  A  friend  who  called  on  Abbey  while  he  was  at  work  on 
the  coronation  picture  has  recently  recalled  some  of  the  conversa¬ 
tion. 

“Abbey,”  said  the  caller,  “it  is  a  great  work  and  a  great  chance; 
but  tell  me,  how  did  you  get  it?” 

“Through  my  grandfather,”  said  Abbey. 

you  a 
your 

And  Abbey  gravely  replied:  “If  I  do  the  work  he  will  be  the 
cause.” 

I  have  seen  a  photograph  of  Abbey  taken  when  he  was  eight 
years  old.  With  dreamy  unconsciousness  he  had  posed  himself  at  a 
table,  not  with  a  toy  but  with  paper  and  pencil.  When  he  was  but 
fourteen,  it  is  said,  “Oliver  Optic’s  Magazine  for  Boys  and  Girls” 
published  a  rebus  of  his  designing.  He  began  drawing  on  wood  for 
a  wood  engraver  when  he  was  sixteen.  During  this  period  he  was 
studying  art  at  night  with  Isaac  L.  Williams  and  in  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  under  Christian  Scheussch.  A  sketch  called  “The  First 
Thanksgiving”  submitted  to  Harper's  Magazine  was  accepted.  This 
brought  him  a  pleasure  that  the  great  commissions  of  later  years 
never  equalled.  (If  the  sketch  was  ever  published,  it  has  escaped 
me.)  This  triumph  eventually  resulted  m  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-one  in  his  joining  the  staff  of  Harper's  Magazine,  and  com¬ 
ing  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Parsons,  a  water-colorist  of  promi¬ 
nence,  then  chief  of  Harper’s  art  department.  Parsons  was  a  stimu- 
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lating  man.  Not  only  Abbey,  but  many  another  famous  in  American 
art  owes  his  success  to  walking  in  the  way  Parsons  pointed  out. 
Here,  too,  he  came  in  contact,  among  a  dozen  others,  with  W.  L. 
Sheppard,  then  one  of  Harper’s  best  men,  now  almost  forgotten,  and 
Charles  S.  Reinhart,  who  then  and  for  several  years  after  gave  much 
greater  promise  than  did  Abbey.  In  New  York  at  this  time,  too, 
were  Harry  Fenn,  beginning  his  brilliant  and  unique  career,  and 
Alfred  Fredericks,  one  of  the  best  illustrators  of  the  time.  A  little 
later  came  other  men  who  have  attained  unusual  prominence  in  art: 
W.  T.  Smedley,  John  W.  Alexander,  A.  B.  Frost,  Frank  Du  Mond, 
Howard  Pyle  and  Joseph  Pennell;  and  each  one  counted  Abbey  as 
his  friend. 

Great  and  strongly  characteristic  as  were  these  men,  one  looks  in 
vain  for  record  of  their  influence  upon  Abbey.  Some  have  said  that 
the  work  of  Fortuny  had  great  effect  upon  him,  but  he  himself  told 
a  friend,  from  whom  I  have  it,  that  the  style  of  his  pen-and-ink  work 
was  the  result  of  a  close  study  of  some  of  Adolph  Menzel’s  published 
about  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-two. 

THE  New  York  engravers  complained  bitterly  of  Abbey’s  work. 
It  was  “dirtv,”  it  contained  too  many  little  lines,  impossible 
of  reproduction.  So  indeed  it  has  always  been  with  Abbey. 
He  never  “drew  for  reproduction.”  When  the  mechanical  processes 
came  in,  it  was  the  same  old  story.  The  rough  paper  which  he  liked 
and  used,  and  continued  to  like  and  use,  gave  a  broken,  soft  line, 
in  the  drawing  artistically  beautiful,  but  for  purposes  of  reproduc¬ 
tion  very  bad.  On  this  account  I  doubt  if  we  have  ever  seen  the  full 
delicate  beauty  of  any  pen-drawing  by  Abbey  except  perhaps  the 
large  reproduction  in  Joseph  Pennell’s  “Pen  Drawing  and  Pen 
Draughtsmen.” 

Hopkinson  Smith  puts  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  characters 
these  words  about  the  youthful  Abbey:  “He  was  a  clean-cut,  manly, 
lovable  fellow,  winning  friends  for  himself  wherever  he  went.  It 
was  delightful,  I  remember,  to  watch  him  in  those  days.  He  was 
like  a  child  over  his  prices,  unworldly  to  a  degree.  It  had  been  the 
love  of  doing  the  thing  that  had  held  and  impelled  him,  not  the  money 
he  got  for  it, — and  it  is  so  still.” 

In  the  July  Harper’s,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one  there  is 
a  poem  accompanied  by  a  number  of  illustrations  done  by  several 
of  the  staff.  Among  them  is  one  signed  by  Abbey.  After  this  his 
work  appears  frequently.  It  is  almost  painful  to  think  of  the  man 
who  became  the  greatest  illustrator  of  Shakespeare,  and  the  acknowl¬ 
edged  authority  on  Mediaeval  costume,  having  to  illustrate  articles 
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such  as  “The  New  York  Post  Office,”  “The  Yale  Expedition  of 
Eighteen  Hundred  and  Seventy,”  “The  United  States  Treasury,” 
“North  Bolivia,”  etc. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three  Abbey  was  Harper's 
humorous  artist,  and  illustrated  the  “Editor’s  Drawer.”  To  have 
his  name  appear  as  the  illustrator  of  an  article  in  those  days,  one 
had  to  be  a  good  deal  of  an  artist.  So  far  as  I  can  find,  “Porte 
Crayon”  (David  H.  Strother),  whose  name  appeared  at  the  head  of 
an  article  and  in  the  index  of  the  April  Harper's,  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-two,  was  the  first  person  to  be  so  honored  by  this  pub¬ 
lishing  house.  Imagine  a  publication  using  illustrations  by  Howard 
Pyle,  Charles  S.  Reinhart,  W.  A.  Rogers,  Harry  Fenn,  W.  T. 
Smedley,  William  Small  (the  Englishman)  and  Edwin  A.  Abbey, 
and  never  calling  attention  to  the  fact!  The  number  and  titles  of 
the  illustrations  were  always  painstakingly  given,  but  the  men  who 
made  them  were  ignored.  I  think  it  was  the  middle  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-one  before  Harper's  awoke  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  hiding  several  lights  under  its  bushel.  Since  then  its  artists 
have  shared  honors  with  its  authors. 

Abbey’s  illustrations  in  the  Harper's  December,  eighteen  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy-eight,  give,  I  feel,  the  first  distinct  promise  of 
what  was  to  come.  Next  year  the  Herrick  drawings  began  to  ap¬ 
pear.  They  showed  Abbey  no  matter-of-fact  illustrator  of  another 
man’s  ideas,  but  one  who  himself  walked  in  heavenly  places  seeing 
with  the  eyes  of  a  poet. 

He  drew  all  his  figures  from  life  and  his  backgrounds  and  acces¬ 
sories  from  nature.  This  constant  study  and  comparison  of  his 
work  with  nature  itself  was  the  reason  for  his  rapid  advance.  In 
just  ten  years  from  the  appearance  of  the  first  Herrick  illustration, 
Joseph  Pennell,  than  whom  there  is  no  better  judge  of  illustrative 
work,  deliberately  and  with  emphasis,  pronounced  Abbey  the  great¬ 
est  of  living  illustrators. 

He  had  gone  to  England  the  year  before  to  make  the  Herrick 
drawings,  and,  except  for  short  visits,  he  never  returned  to  America. 
He  found  life  in  England  more  stimulating.  “I  don’t  mean  to  im¬ 
ply,”  said  the  artist  once  in  speaking  of  this,  “that  all  talk  you  hear 
abroad  is  a  continuous  and  dazzling  feast  of  intellectual  joy,  but 
*  *  *  I  should  say  that  students  in  special  lines  are  more  numer¬ 
ous.  Although  one  might  not  see  much  of  the  world  of  art  and 
letters  for  months,  that  world  is  easily  accessible.  I  lead  a  very 
quiet  life:  am  obliged  to  do  so  in  order  to  get  through  the  amount 
of  work  I  have  under  way  and  in  contemplation.  Living  being  less 
expensive,  I  can  allow  myself  much  more  time  over  my  work,  and 
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can  spend  money  for  materials  of  study  that  would  be  swallowed 
up  in  rent,  taxes  and  wages  in  very  short  order  in  New  York.” 

ENGLISHMEN  soon  forgot  that  this  genial,  brilliant  man  was 
a  foreigner,  possibly  because  he  was  supremely  happy  in 
the  land  of  his  adoption.  He  was  everywhere  held  in  high 
favor,  and  honors  showered  upon  him.  He  became  one  of  a  notable 
group  of  American  artists:  Sargent,  Millet,  Boughton,  Shannon  and 
Whistler  (if  we  may  call  Whistler  an  American),  who  found  in  Eng¬ 
land  a  sympathetic  artistic  environment.  Abbey  materially  aided 
in  increasing  the  esteem  in  which  his  fellow  countrymen  were  held. 

To  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  parish  churches,  the  manor 
houses,  the  lanes,  the  hedgerows  and  flowers  of  Herrick’s  country, 
it  is  easy  to  understand  the  spell  they  cast  over  Abbey.  There  is 
a  story  that  he  once  tried  to  break  away  from  the  witchery  of  it, 
but  after  his  household  goods  had  reached  America  he  weakened  and 
the  unpacking  was  not  done  until  they  got  back  to  England. 

At  Broadway,  in  Worcestershire,  Abbey  found  friends  and  there 
he  lingered,  gathering  material  for  his  drawings.  A  friend  of  his 
told  me  that  m  the  wonderful  garden  of  Russell  House,  the  home  of 
Frank  Millet,  he  had  often  seen,  on  the  same  morning,  each  paint¬ 
ing  from  his  own  model.  Abbey,  Sargent,  Millet,  Alma-Tadema  and 
Alfred  Parsons.  It  was  at  hospitable  Russell  House  that  Abbey 
first  met  Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Mead,  of  New  York,  who  later  be¬ 
came  his  wife.  Here,  too,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  Alfred 
Parsons,  and  Alfred  Parsons  had  the  still  better  fortune  to  meet 
Abbey.  Then  and  there  began  that  wonderful  collaboration,  the 
result  of  which  for  many  a  year  charmed  the  artistic  world. 

Successful,  from  every  point  of  view,  as  were  the  illustrations 
for  Herrick,  and  Goldsmith,  and  Shakespeare,  all  of  which  came 
from  Abbey’s  hand  as  spontaneously  as  fruit  from  a  tree,  he  yet 
longed  to  be  a  beginner  again  in  other  fields  of  art.  It  was  not  that 
he  might  make  a  fortune  or  win  applause,  but  that  he  might  have 
the  joy  of  wandering  in  a  new  region,  which  to  him  looked  as  invit¬ 
ing  as  did  the  delectable  mountains  to  Bunyan’s  hero.  He  bought 
an  ancient  house  at  Fairford,  Gloucestershire,  some  fifty  miles  south 
of  Broadway.  Here  he  built  a  large  studio  and  entered  the  lists 
as  a  painter  of  English  romance  and  history. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one  he  began  the  famous  “Holy 
Grail  ”  series  for  the  Boston  Public  Library.  Five  years  later  his 
“Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  the  Lady  Anne”  won  him  his 
A.R.A.  In  two  more  years  he  became  a  full  Academician.  The 
work,  however,  which  brought  Abbey  his  greatest  recognition  in 
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England  was  his  painting  of  the  coronation  of  Edward  the  Seventh, 
by  command”  of  the  king.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  painter 
of  Queen  Victoria’s  coronation  was  Charles  Robert  Leslie,  who  was 
brought  up  as  was  Abbey  in  Philadelphia  and  studied  at  the  same 
school.  We  recall,  too,  that  Benjamin  West,  also  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  was  the  court  painter  to  George  the  Third.  The  honor  to 
Abbey  was  a  distinguished  one  and  he  appreciated  it.  At  the  coro¬ 
nation  itself  he  was  given  a  point  of  vantage  from  which,  for  a  few 
moments,  to  view  the  ceremony  which  he  was  to  picture  for  all  time. 
He  was  equal  to  the  task.  The  painting  was  a  success,  but  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  it  was  a  painful  process  for  the  artist.  The  King  and  Queen 
gave  him  no  trouble,  but  many  of  the  peers  and  peeresses  were 
exasperating  beyond  words  in  their  utter  disregard  of  appoint¬ 
ments,  in  their  vanity  and  ignorance,-— some  of  the  ladies,  for  in¬ 
stance,  insisted,  not  only  on  full  portraits,  but  on  their  long  trains 
and  all  their  jewels  showing.  We  are  reminded  that  in  the  days  of 
Rembrandt  the  members  of  the  so-called  “Night  Watch”  gave  a 
like  exhibition  of  petty  human  qualities  when  they  quarreled  with 
Rembrandt  over  just  such  points. 

Securely  fastened  to  the  walls  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  are 
fifteen  beautiful  panels,  too  well-known  to  need  description  here. 
“The  Quest  of  the  Holy  Grail”  shows,  as  many  persons  believe, 
the  work  of  Abbey  at  its  zenith.  Further  than  this,  the  paintings 
are  not  more  securely  attached  to  the  walls  than  are  these  same 
persons  attached  to  their  conviction  that  here  is  shown  the  greatest 
and  best  that  American  mural  art  has  produced.  In  the  State  Capi¬ 
tol  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  are  eight  mural  decorations  by  the 
same  hand.  The  New  York  Tribune  contends,  and  it  is  not  alone 
in  this  contention,  that  at  Harrisburg,  in  his  native  State,  “Abbey 
builded  the  monument  to  himself,  as  an  artist,  into  which  he  poured 
his  best  devotion  and  his  highest  abilities.”  Who  shall  say  which 
is  the  greater  monument?  Surely  it  cannot  be  decided  now  with 
four  of  one  lot  not  yet  in  place. 

All  Abbey’s  drawings,  paintings,  pastels,  practically  everything 
he  had  done,  played  its  part  in  developing  his  hand,  his  mind  and 
his  soul  for  the  task  of  visualizing  the  great  legend  of  the  Holy  Grail, 
which,  although  symbolic  in  itself,  was  treated  realistically  and 
clothed  in  the  garb  of  the  Middle  Ages.  On  the  other  hand  the 
work  already  at  Harrisburg  is  of  such  a  widely  different  character, 
being  wholly  symbolic  subjects  treated  in  a  modern  manner,  that 
he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  well-worn  road  and  blaze  out  a  new 
one.  This  was  what  he  delighted  to  do,  but  are  we  reasonable  in 
expecting  that  he  would  meet  with  immediate  and  permanent  suc- 
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cess?  Perhaps  so,  for  he  was  no  ordinary  man.  Yet  some  of  our 
editors  are  saying  that  Abbey  was  “not  a  great  artist,  but  a  con¬ 
scientious  wrorker,  who  met  with  a  measure  of  success!” 

On  one  of  the  decorations  at  Harrisburg,  Abbey  has  put  this 
quotation:  “Art  deals  with  things  forever  incapable  of  definition 
and  that  belong  to  love,  beauty,  joy  and  worship,  the  shapes,  power 
and  glory  of  which  are  forever  building,  unbuilding  and  rebuilding 
in  each  man’s  soul  and  in  the  soul  of  the  whole  world.”  With  these 
words  in  mind  it  seems  hasty  to  try  now  to  pronounce  judgment  on 
even  the  Boston  paintings.  When  the  “building,  unbuilding  and 
rebuilding”  of  our  ideas  of  art  has  gone  on  for  a  few  years  we  shall 
see  all  of  Abbey’s  work  by  a  truer  light  and  in  a  saner  way.  In  the 
meantime  I  feel  confident  Abbey  will  hold  his  place  as  one  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  foremost  colorists,  as  one  of  her  rarest  draftsmen,  as  the  most 
poetic  painter  of  Mediaeval  subjects  in  his  time,  and  as  the  greatest 
illustrator  that  America  has  yet  produced. 


TO  THE  DONOR  OF  SUNDRY  APPLES 

AY  every  day  that  makes  the  year 
As  luring  to  your  eyes  appear 
And  fragrant  to  your  sense,  as  those 
Your  apples  streaked  with  gold  and  rose: 

Like  them  in  beautv  manifold 

m 

Be  curved  and  exquisite  to  hold — 

All  flavored  with  the  wind  and  sun, 

And  brimmed  with  sweetness  every  one. 

Could  ordinary  mortals  know 

The  western  orchard  where  they  grow, 

And  watch  the  artist  hours  put  on 
New  saffron  and  vermilion, 

How  master  a  more  delicate  art 
For  joy  to  ripen  in  the  heart  ? 

Or  who  could  covet  after  these, 

Mere  gold  from  the  Hesperides  ? 

Grace  Hazard  Conkling. 
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S  FINE  a  wedding  as  ever  happened  in  a  far-down 
county  was  Honora  Lavelle’s  to  Barney  Callan. 
And  small  wonder — that  it  should  be.  For  the 
Lavelles  were  rich  and  could  give  Honora  a  fine 
feast  becoming  to  so  great  a  dower.  Three  cows, 
her  dower  was,  no  less.  But  three  cows  or  ten,  she 
was  a  lucky  piece  to  be  wedding  Barney  Callan, 
poor  as  he  was.  For  he  was  a  sweet-eyed,  smiling-faced  boy,  with 
a  merry  word  for  everybody  straight  out  of  his  kind  heart,  and  no 
one,  not  even  the  greenest-eyed  backbiter  in  all  Connaught  could 
have  it  that  the  three  cows  it  was  caught  Barney  and  not  Honora’s 
black  twist  o’  hair  and  her  hard  and  shining  eyes. 

But  if  Barney  had  no  mind  for  the  three  cows,  Honora  never 
forgot  them  at  all,  at  all.  The  first  Sunday  the  pair  stepped  out  to 

go  to  Mass,  and  a  fine  looking  pair  they  were,  too,  Honora  carried 
er  black  head  as  high  and  swung  her  silk  as  if  she  had  brought 
her  young  husband  a  herd.  But  before  they  had  gone  far,  she  had 
a  frown  on  her;  for  Barney  would  stop  to  poke  his  head  in  the  bush 
to  listen  to  a  thrush,  or  whistle  some  blackbird  trilling  on  the  hedge. 
Who  could  blame  her  when  she  knew  that  every  cabin  door  would 
be  a  bit  ajar  to  note  the  figure  of  the  bride  and  groom.  But  sure  it 
was  anyway,  that  Honora  frowned  easy.  And  she  had  a  dark  scowl 
when  at  the  first  crossing  they  came  on  an  old  woman  resting  her¬ 
self  by  the  road. 

“Pass  her  the  time  o’  day  pleasantly — she’s  a  lonely  thing,” 
Barney  whispered.  But  as  they  came  up  to  her,  it  was  himself  that 
spoke. 

“A  fine  morning,  dear  woman,”  he  called,  “and  tell  me,  how 
does  your  son  be  faring  of  late?” 

“It’s  not  rich  he’s  getting;  but  rich  or  no,  he’s  happy  with  his 
fine  wife,  a  good  woman  that  made  me  this  scarf,”  and  she  fingered 
a  bit  of  lace  that  crossed  her  lean  shoulders. 

The  bride  had  an  eye  for  lace,  and  seeing  it  was  a  rare  web, 
she  took  the  frown  off  her  face,  and  smiled,  passing  the  time  o’  day 
with  the  old  woman. 

“May  I  live  till  I  have  the  chance  to  put  me  wish  on  your  first 
born!”  she  answered,  speaking  to  Barney. 

And  he  said:  “Dear  woman,  may  ye  live  to  be  a  hundred  year!” 
At  the  very  next  cross-road,  before  another  frown  had  time  to 
darken  Honora’s  face,  they  came  on  another  old  woman,  resting 
herself  by  the  roadside. 

“Pass  her  the  time  o’  day  very  pleasantly — she’s  lonely  and  very 
old,”  but  it  was  himself  who  spoke. 
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“A  fine  morning,  dear  woman!”  he  called,  “and  how  is  your 
son  of  late?” 

“Happy  in  the  love  of  God — a  good  priest  he  is — and  a  good 
son,”  and  she  held  up  a  prayer  beads  that  gleamed  in  the  light. 
“He  sent  me  these,  blessed  by  himself.” 

The  gleam  of  the  beads  pleased  the  bride  and  she  passed  the 
time  o’  day  pleasantly.  But  the  old  woman  spoke  to  Barney,  cry¬ 
ing,  “May  1  live  to  put  my  wish  on  your  first  born,”  and  Barney 
answered : 

“May  you  live  to  be  two  hundred,  dear  woman!” 

A  black,  black  brow  had  Honora  when  they  reached  the  church 
gate.  For  Barney  had  briars  and  brambles  stuck  all  over  his  cor¬ 
duroys,  from  poking  into  a  thorn  to  see  what  bird  trilled  so  sweet. 
And  Honora  was  still  frowning  when  at  the  church  gate  they  came 
upon  an  old,  old  woman,  bent  and  ragged,  leaning  her  poor  bones 
on  the  gate  post. 

“Pass  her  the  time  o’  day  pleasantly,  if  ever  you  did,  for  she’s 
lonely,  old  and  pitiful  poor.” 

But  the  bride  looked  at  the  rags  and  turned  away,  frowning. 

“A  tine  morning  dear,  dear  woman,”  Barney  called,  helping  her 
through  the  gateway,  “and  how  is  your  son  these  days?” 

“Not  a  rag  to  his  back,  nor  a  pick  on  his  bones,  but  happy  with 
his  fiddle  and  his  singing,  so  thank  God  for  his  blessings  to  all.” 

The  old  woman  had  caught  the  bride’s  black  look,  and  with  her 
keen  old  eyes  on  the  dark  averted  face,  she  spoke  to  Barney: 

“May  I  live  to  put  my  wish  on  your  first  born!” 

“May  you  live  to  be  three  hundred,  dear  woman,”  he  answered. 

Before  the  year  was  over,  there  was  a  feast  in  Barney’s  cabin. 
It  was  a  christening  and  all  the  far-downers  within  walking  distance 
were  there.  On  a  pillow,  all  ruffled  with  hand  lace,  lay  a  tiny,  yel¬ 
low-topped  chicken  of  a  thing,  and  beside  him  sat  Honora,  her 
people  and  the  two  old  women  who  had  come  to  put  their  wish  on 
the  boy. 

Barney,  smiling  and  merry  was  mixing  with  the  poor  far-downers 
who  were  shy  of  llonora’s  rich,  dark-browed  silent  people.  At  the 
foot  of  the  cradle  sat  an  old  woman  with  a  fine  lace  scarf  on  her 
lean  shoulders;  at  its  head  sat  an  old  woman  with  a  gleaming  ros- 
ary  in  her  hands. 

“Put  your  wish  on  the  boy,”  urged  his  mother,  to  the  first  old 
woman. 

The  old  woman  looked  at  the  mite  and  thought  and  thought. 
The  company  crowded  round  to  hear.  At  last  she  spoke.  “  May  he  have 
the  love  of  a  good  woman,”  she  said,  fingering  the  lace  on  her  shoulder. 
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Honora  sat  silent — she  had  hoped  the  crone  would  wish  riches 
on  him.  Well,  it  was  not  a  bad  wish.  She  saw  herself  in  her  hon¬ 
ored  old  age  wearing  a  scarf  made  by  her  daughter-in-law,  who 
would  have  a  dower  of  three  cows,  likely.  | 

“And  your  best  wish,  now,”  she  urged  the  old  woman  who  sat 
at  his  head. 

The  old  woman  thought  and  thought.  All  the  company  pressed 
near  to  hear — it  would  have  to  be  a  fine,  fine  wish.  At  last,  lifting 
her  hands  that  held  the  gleaming  rosary,  she  cried,  “May  he  have 
the  love  of  God  in  his  heart!” 

Honora  sat  silent — still  it  was  not  wholly  a  poor  wish.  Perhaps 
she  would  be  the  mother  of  a  priest — a  worthy  end  for  the  son  of 
a  mother  dowered  with  three  cows. 

At  that  moment  a  wild  figure  darkened  the  door.  At  sight  of 
the  old,  old  woman,  bent,  tattered,  the  company  drew  back.  So- 
she  had  come  to  put  her  wish  on  the  boy  ?  They  knew  she  had  hard 
words  for  Honora  and  her  pride,  and  besides  she  was  powerful  in 
her  wishing.  Who  had  bidden  her  to  the  feast?  Barney,  the  fool, 
they  knew;  he  was  not  afraid  of  her  wishing  and  pitied  her  lonely, 
poor  old  age. 

She  hobbled  to  the  pillow,  looked  down  on  the  mite,  then  at  the 
frowning  face  of  its  mother.  The  women,  watching  her,  crossed 
themselves — her  wish  would  be  dark. 

Barney  himself  looked  troubled.  But  to  make  the  old  woman 
one  of  them  and  pay  her  honor,  he  asked: 

“Put  your  wish  on  him  now,  dear  woman!” 

But  Honora  hid  her  face,  stricken  with  terror,  in  her  trembling 
hands. 

The  old  woman  thought  and  thought.  She  smoothed  her  ragged 
shawl  and  thought  of  the  bride’s  cold  pride.  She  looked  at  Barney, 
and  his  pleasant  words  and  strong  arm  came  to  her;  still  she  thought 
while  the  stillness  in  the  cabin  lay  like  a  thing  on  them  all. 

At  last  she  spoke:  “May  he  have  the  love  of  song!” 

Honora  wailed  suddenly  and  softly.  She  saw  herself  the  poor 
mother  of  a  wandering  minstrel,  one  that  had  his  bite  in  the  shade 
of  the  thorn,  his  sleep  beneath  the  stars.  This  an  end  for  the  son 
of  a  mother  with  three  cows. 

But  Barney  was  laughing  for  joy.  “Dear,  dear  old  woman,” 
he  said,  “a  blessed  soul  he  is.  The  love  of  a  good  woman,  the  love 
of  God,  the  love  of  song!” 

The  three  old  women  crooned  praises  over  the  yellow  head  on 
the  pillow.  But  the  mother,  the  mother  of  Ireland’s  happiest  poet, 
sat  sullen  and  fearful,  with  her  rich  people. 
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GRAPHIC  ART:  ILLUSTRATED  BY  THE 
WORK  OF  RUDOLF  DUHRKOOP 


ODERN  photography  puts  forth  every  month  new 
achievements  which  emphasize  the  validity  of  its 
claim  to  be  ranked  among  the  arts.  And  while 
recognizing  the  inherent  limitations  of  the  medium, 
the  world  has  been  obliged  to  throw  aside  its  prej¬ 
udices  and  to  acknowledge  that  the  man  behind  the 
camera  is  steadily  proving  his  worthiness  to  rank 
both  in  spirit  and  in  artistry  beside  his  brothers  of  the  brush,  as  an 
exponent  of  natural  truths  and  beauties. 

But  underlying  this  fact  is  one  of  even  greater  significance.  For 
not  only  is  photography  coming  to  be  accepted  as  an  additional 
and  welcome  channel  of  expression,  but  the  wide  range  of  its  sub¬ 
jects— most  of  them  essentially  modern — has  opened  up  new  ave¬ 
nues  of  beauty  which  heretofore  had  passed  almost  unnoticed.  In 
its  application  to  our  every-day  life,  in  its  finding  of  adequate  sub¬ 
jects  among  the  actual  material  and  even  commonplace  things  of 
today,  it  has  shown  us  unsuspected  wonders,  unlooked  for  possi¬ 
bilities  of  beauty  in  those  things  which  we  were  apt  to  regard  as 
unworthy.  It  has  proved  to  us  that  there  is  no  need  for  art  to  hark 
back  to  the  days  ot  Mediaeval  romance  in  quest  of  material.  It  has 
taught  us  that  truth  is  revealed  to  those  who  seek  it  just  as  clearly 
in  the  varied  aspects  of  our  modern  industrial  civilization  as  in  a 
more  picturesque  past.  And  in  opening  our  eyes  to  the  material 
and  spiritual  beauties  directly  around  us  it  has  laid  stress  upon  the 
necessity  for  the  right  development  of  these  surroundings,  for  pres¬ 
ent  and  future  accomplishment  rather  than  reliance  upon  outworn 
traditions  and  ideals. 

Glancing  back  over  the  history  of  this  phase  of  scientific  art,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  how,  with  the  gradual  perfecting  of  the  process 
and  its  results,  there  came  about  a  different  attitude  toward  this 
new  invention — a  more  sympathetic  appreciation  of  its  place  in 
civilization,  of  its  message  to  the  world. 

Since  that  great  day  when  Daguerre  first  revealed  his  secret, 
the  most  remarkable  and  significant  changes  possible  to  a  mechan¬ 
ical  device  have  taken  place  in  the  position  held  by  photography. 
It  was  invented  in  the  late-romantic  days  when  the  swift  victorious 
course  of  the  new-found  natural  sciences  caused  unlimited  astonish¬ 
ment  to  the  European  peoples.  Half  in  wonder  and  half  in  fear 
they  regarded  these  discoveries  as  belonging  to  neither  the  every¬ 
day  world  with  its  concrete  powers  and  values,  nor  to  the  world  of 
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the  fine  arts — which  was  considered  as  entirely  foreign  to  the  world 
of  everyday,  something  which  had  its  place  only  in  the  past  or  in 
the  imagination.  Never,  according  to  them,  should  art  be  sought 
or  found  in  the  present  or  in  real  things.  It  was  entirely  extraneous. 
People  were  blind  to  the  fulness  of  novel  esthetic  elements  that  lay 
everywhere  at  hand  ready  to  be  used.  Photography  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  modern  works  of  the  devil,  like  the  railroads,  steam¬ 
ships  and  telegraph, — valuable  for  convenience,  but  meaning  noth¬ 
ing  to  cultured  taste.  The  main  idea  of  the  followers  of  art,  whether 
free  or  applied,  was  that  they  must  devote  themselves  to  something 
quite  foreign  to  themselves  or  to  daily  life. 

IN  THE  year  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-four  Friedrich  Hebbel 
in  his  diary  made  a  wrathful  attack  upon  all  these  “products 
of  crafts  that  aspired  to  art.”  “The  nearer  they  approach  to 
the  semblance  of  art,”  he  wrote,  “the  more  they  nauseate  me;  it 
is  actually  repugnant  to  me  that  things  which  surely  were  intended 
only  for  bare  utility  should  inveigle  themselves  into  the  sphere  of 
beauty  by  deceiving  the  senses  with  their  flattering  semblance  to 
art,  and  who  knows  that  they  will  not  crowd  all  higher  truth  out 
of  this  sphere?” 

Even  photography  belonged  to  the  “things  that  were  intended 
only  for  bare  utility,”  and  the  visionary  who  was  farseeing  enough 
to  regard  it  with  friendly  eyes  would  surely  have  been  laughed  at. 

Octavian  Hill,  the  Glasgow  artist  of  the  early  forties,  who  today 
is  regarded  as  a  pioneer  in  photography  and  whose  reproductions 
are  so  admired,  no  doubt  did  not  regard  his  pictures  as  possessing 
any  artistic  charm.  He  used  them  rather  as  a  means  to  an  end,  for 
the  help  they  gave  him  in  gaining  the  effect  of  his  pictures  as  a 
whole.  The  broad  shallow  effects  of  the  photographs  themselves 
probably  meant  nothing  to  him.  Hill  used  his  paper  negatives 
merely  as  an  aid  in  judging  effects  of  grouping  for  his  finished  group 
pictures,  and  if  the  rough  paper  negative  suppressed  details  of  heads 
he  was  photographing,  he  saw  in  this  suppression  only  a  weakness 
of  the  materials  on  which  he  was  dependent,  never  realizing  that 
from  this  very  weakness  would  grow  strength,  that  the  peculiarly 
fine  effects  of  his  remarkable  photographs  had  their  origin  in  these 
same  limitations  of  his  medium. 

Then  came  the  time  when  the  photographer  became  more  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  technique  of  the  mechanical  apparatus,  and  was 
no  longer  awed  by  the  many  novel  surprises  that  were  constantly 
occurring  in  the  work.  The  attempt  was  made  to  reconcile  pho¬ 
tography  with  art;  but  in  this  a  wrong  method  was  chosen.  Formal 
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foreign  elements  that  were  denied  to  the  creations  of  human  hand 
and  brain  were  added  to  the  products  of  an  impersonal  machine. 
Cast-iron  objects  were  so  treated  that  they  were  made  to  resemble 
the  hand-hammered  and  hand-wrought;  machine-carved  wood¬ 
work  was  made  to  look  like  hand  carving;  papier  mache  was  made 
to  appear  like  hand-executed  stucco  work,  and  so  on.  Photographs 
were  made  to  deceive  and  cheat,  offering  the  temptation  that  Hebbel 
meant  when  he  grew  so  excited  about  the  “useful”  things  “that 
inveigled  themselves  into  the  sphere  of  beauty.” 

Very  much  later,  but  with  the  same  consequences,  followed  the 
kind  of  photography  which  in  the  first  days  of  the  “reform”  move¬ 
ment — now  more  than  twenty  years  ago — sought  to  rise  from  the 
“barren  trade”  in  which  it  was  sunk,  by  the  use  of  heterogeneous 
foreign  techniques,  free-hand  drawing  and  other  methods  that  never 
belonged  to  the  practice  of  actual  photography. 

AMONG  the  many  merits  of  Rudolf  Diihrkoop,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  modern  photographers,  is  that  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  he  never  took  part  in  this  fake  “reform.”  He  was  one 
of  the  first  in  Germany  to  understand  that  the  art  of  photography 
did  not  need  any  such  masquerade,  that  in  itself  it  possessed  power 
enough  to  win  success  without  any  petty  dishonesty,  that  it  had  no 
need  of  strange  feathers  with  which  to  adorn  itself.  He  had  con¬ 
fidence  in  its  own  natural  resources,  and  it  is  through  these  that 
photography  has  finally  been  able  to  take  its  position  within  the 
restricted  sphere  of  the  fine  arts.  The  very  severity  of  its  limita¬ 
tions  has  guided  him  in  the  honest  fulfilment  of  a  given  purpose.  He 
has  used  with  open  mind  the  materials  at  hand,  solving  each  prob¬ 
lem  as  it  comes  with  straightforward  logic,  basing  each  solution  on 
the  ethical  and  intellectual  values  that  are  involved,  and  the  esthetic 
qualities  inherent  in  each. 

As  the  value  of  an  iron  structure  depends  upon  the  security  and 
mathematical  exactness  of  each  part;  as  the  charm  of  cabinetmak- 
ing'^depends  not  upon  ornament  but  upon  the  right  use  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  and  the  beauty  of  the  wood;  as  even  the  wheels,  pistons, 
cylinders  and  belts  of  a  machine  in  action,  turning  out  with  mechan¬ 
ical  precision  some  difficult  piece  of  work,  present  a  new  kind  of 
beauty,  so  also  has  photography  shown  us  a  beauty  wrought  with 
infinite  care  from  the  fundamental  principles  that  underlie  its  ma¬ 
terials,  out  of  whose  very  limitations  a  virtue  has  been  made. 

Dtihrkoop’s  pictures  in  each  instance  show  his  respect  for  the 
restrictions  of  his  art, — and  that,  after  all,  is  one  of  the  duties  of 
photography,  which  is  essentially  the  result  of  a  mechanical  pro- 
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cedure.  He  makes  no  use  of  the  “expedient  cheat,”  does  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  the  work  of  the  camera  resemble  the  work  of  the 
hand,  whether  the  picture  is  a  portrait  or  a  landscape.  But  within 
the  boundaries  drawn  by  the  laws  of  his  technique  he  moves  with 
the  free  gestures  of  an  accomplished  artist,  striving  to  give  every 
product  of  his  studio  an  individual  note  without  sacrificing  the 
quality  of  the  picture  as  a  whole.  And  this  surely  is  the  only  way 
in  which  to  bring  out  the  highest  possibilities  of  a  mechanical  device, 
of  which  the  photograph  is  a  product.  Would  not  any  other  method 
merely  overshoot  the  mark  ? 

Such  work  as  this  calls  for  the  clearest,  finest  and  sharpest  un¬ 
derstanding  of  art  possible, — an  unerring  taste  in  determining  the 
position  and  attitude  of  the  subject,  the  choice  of  the  lighting,  the 
gradation  of  light  and  shade,  the  silhouetting  of  the  portrait  work, 
the  meeting  of  every  condition  given,  so  that  the  finished  picture 
shall  be  convincing.  And  it  is  in  this  way  that  Diihrkoop  manages 
the  various  nuances  that  are  possible  in  the  art  of  photography.  In  this 
keen  sympathy  and  understanding  of  his  work  lies  his  inspiration, 
and  in  the  way  that  he  respects  the  restrictions  of  his  materials  he 
shows  his  craftsmanlike  training.  For  only  by  combining  keenness 
of  inspiration  and  thoroughness  of  technique  is  it  possible  to  achieve 
genuine  works  of  art. 
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|LD  Buckingham  was  once  the  most  famous  chair- 
maker  in  all  the  mountain  land  between  Tahoe  and 
Kern.  He  had  a  ranch  on  the  Fresno  River — a  good 
piece  of  land  which  might  easily  have  supported  quite 
a  family;  he  never  ploughed  it,  for  he  liked  better 
to  make  chairs.  Anybody  is  “old”  in  that  region  if 
his  hair  is  gray  or  absent;  Buckingham  was  still 
hale,  active,  and  a  very  popular  neighbor,  but  he  had  been  “Old 
Buckingham”  for  many  years.  He  would  prowl  about  the  woods 
for  weeks  till  he  found  a  rock-grown  oak  that  suited  his  ideals.  This 
he  sawed  down,  cut  into  pieces  that  could  be  handled  with  block 
and  tackle,  and  hauled  them  to  his  shed,  where  he  had  a  little  ma¬ 
chinery  run  by  water  power. 

No  one  paid  much  attention  to  what  he  did  afterward  with  such 
logs.  It  was  vaguely  understood,  however,  that  he  spent  years  over 
them  as  logs  and  as  six-inch  planks  or  timbers,  before  he  sawed 
them  into  still  smaller  pieces  and  began  to  spoke-shave  parts  which 
went  to  the  creation  of  his  mountain  chairs. 

Little  by  little  his  supply  of  seasoned  timber  increased,  till  he 
could  pick  out  just  what  he  wanted,  for  he  knew  the  history  of  every 
log  and  fragment.  He  had  bought  a  few  tools,  but  he  preferred 
those  made  by  the  village  blacksmith  under  his  oversight,  for  to¬ 
gether  they  had  tempered  the  steel. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  no  wonder  that  Buckingham 
chairs  had  a  character  of  their  own.  Behind  the  increasing  skill, 
too,  was  a  growing  genius  for  expression  in  wood.  So  solid  and  so 
direct  were  his  methods  that  natural-finish  Buckingham  chairs  can 
be  recognized  anywhere,  even  under  later  atrocities  of  paint  and 
varnish;  they  are  still  good  for  several  centuries. 

No  two  of  his  chairs  were  ever  quite  alike,  but  the  general  out¬ 
lines  of  all  were  much  the  same,  for  the  mountain  people  wanted 
“Missourian  raw-hide  chairs.”  He  never  cut  his  raw-hide  into 
strips,  though. 

“Weavin’  I  despise,”  he  said.  “Also,  strips  is  wearin’  on  over¬ 
alls.” 

The  Buckingham  chair-bottom,  therefore,  was  made  of  whole 
hide  with  the  hair  left  on;  the  colors  were  always  harmonious,  and 
the  skins  were  stretched  with  exquisite  judgment. 

“No  spots  for  me,”  said  the  old  chair-maker,  “nor  no  wrinkles.” 

The  sum  total  of  all  this  was  that  he  sold  his  chairs  everywhere 
for  a  dollar  apiece,  in  those  primitive  days,  long  before  the  Civil 
War.  Not  only  did  he  sell  his  chairs,  but  he  had  offers  to  enlarge 
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his  business,  hire  helpers,  put  in  more  machinery  and  send  chairs 
out  to  the  Valley  towns. 

That  amused  him.  “Chairs  made  that  way  can’t  last  as  long, 
and  aren’t  so  much  fun  to  make.  I  like  to  shape  up  a  chair,  and 
think  about  the  wood  while  I  make  it.  No  two  oak  trees  alike, 
you  know.  Some  of  them  are  reel  contrairy;  then  on  a  sudden  they 
give  in,  and  get  friendly.  That  sort  makes  the  best  chairs.” 

THE  longer  old  Buckingham  lived,  the  more  determined  he 
grew  not  to  let  anyone  help  him  make  chairs.  People  wanted 
all  he  could  possibly  furnish,  but  very  few  of  them  realized 
at  all  what  a  work  of  art,  in  its  own  rude,  strong  way,  a  Bucking¬ 
ham  chair  was,  at  its  best,  with  its  lovely  natural  grain,  its  beauti¬ 
ful  proportions,  its  marvelous  durability. 

A  famous  judge  of  Mariposa,  a  college  man,  once  looked  a  long 
time  at  a  chair  that  Buckingham  was  finishing. 

“Do  you  know,”  he  said,  “a  chair  like  that  ought  to  be  famous 
and  perhaps  something  will  make  it  so.  And  you  tell  me  it  takes 
years  to  season  it.  First  you  say  you  soak  out  all  the  sap  in  run¬ 
ning  water.  How  do  you  know  when  that  operation  is  finished?” 

Buckingham  chuckled.  “I  smell  it,  Jedge,  an’  then  I  taste  it, 
an’  I  feel  of  it.  The  tannin  goes  out,  an’  my  little  test-chips  get 
silky;  then  I  know  the  log’s  water-ripe.  Then  I  air  it,  an’  turn  it 
over  and  let  the  out-of-doors  shade  dry  it  awhile,  an’  I  keep  right 
on  watchin’  an’  smellin’ — yes,  an’  tastin’ — till  it’s  just  right,  and  its 
own  color  comes  out.” 

“Does  every  tree  have  a  different  color?” 

“Every  tree,  Jedge?  Sure  it  does,  an’  every  log  in  that  tree 
from  root  to  top  tones  in  together.  Each  separate  tree  has  a  differ¬ 
ent  grain,  an’  sometimes  there’s  a  little  difference  in  the  two  sides 
of  the  same  tree.” 

“And  what  comes  next  after  the  shade  drying?” 

“Then  I  cut  the  log  into  slabs  an’  finish  the  seasonin’  in  the 
sun,  turnin’  the  slabs  every  day.  That  sun-dryin’  warms  it,  brings 
out  a  deeper  color,  makes  the  wood  sparkle. 

“That  chair  you’re  handlin’,  Jedge,  is  out  of  three  logs  of  the 
same  tree.  Here  it  begins,  butt-log  here;  here  it  ends,  top-log  here. 
I  used  to  take  chips  on  an’  bring  them  into  the  cabin  an’  study  over 
the  grainin’  of  all  three  logs  before  the  fire,  an’  think  out  that  chair.” 

The  Judge  looked  at  the  chair-maker,  deeply  interested.  “As 
always,”  he  thought,  “the  real  man  works  out  somehow;  his  soul 
finds  expression  and  companionship.” 

“My  friend,”  he  said  with  his  stately  courtesy,  as  to  another 
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judge  sitting  by  his  own  fireside  on  the  western  slope  above  old 
Mariposa,  “my  friend,  I  understand  it.  You  work,  and  listen. 
At  last  you  put  these  chairs  in  tune,  and  so  they  remain.  When  you 
make  a  chair  and  send  it  out,  the  very  best  of  you  goes  with  it.  As 
you  work,  you  see  pictures  of  children  and  mothers  sitting  in  your 
chairs,  and  of  some  old  pioneer  women  who  crossed  the  plains  by 
ox  team,  and  of  sturdy  young  men  making  homes  in  our  pines?” 

“Oh,  yes  Jedge,  sometimes  I  see  things  like  that,  but  mostly  I 
see  the  color  an’  the  grain  of  the  oak,  an’  the  curve  of  the  chair  back. 
That’s  why  I  like  to  know  who’s  a  chair  for  before  I  make  it.  Now, 
if  it’s  for  Bud  Taylor’s  house,  I  make  it  with  a  curve  to  fit  old  lady 
Taylor’s  back.  She  is  a  mighty  fine  woman,  Jedge — worked  hard 
after  the  old  man  died,  to  bring  up  all  them  children,  an’  she  de¬ 
serves  a  comfortable  chair  that  will  have  just  the  right  bend.  I’d 
ruther  make  chairs  for  them’t  I  know,  than  guess  at  the  right  shape 
for  them  that’s  cornin’  later.” 

The  judge  smiled,  just  as  he  smiled  at  those  rare  times  when 
he  had  been  able  to  make  up  a  bitter  quarrel  between  neighbors  or 
between  husband  and  wife  “out  of  court.” 

“I  must  go  now,”  he  said,  “but  I  want  you  to  make  me  some 
chairs  for  my  wife  and  my  little  girls  and  me  to  use,  and  to  leave 
behind  us  up  there  in  my  Mariposa  cottage. 

“But  now,  Buckingham,”  he  went  on,  “before  we  part,  let  me 
hope  that  you  can  find  someone  else  that  can  share  your  feelings 
about  chairs.  Of  course  you  must  not  get  in  any  more  machinery, 
or  hire  men.  That  is  nonsense.  But  you  must  charge  two  dollars 
instead  of  one.  And  let  me  pay  you  five  dollars  for  that  chair  you 
are  making  out  of  the  three-log  tree,  for  my  wife  to  sit  in.” 

“I  can't  do  that,  Jedge.  I  was  goin'  to  send  it  over  extra.” 

“Yes,  I  half  thought  you  were,  from  the  way  you  looked  a  min¬ 
ute  ago.  You  mustn’t  do  that.  But  suppose  you  carve  my  wife’s 
initials  somewhere?” 

“I  never  carved  none,  Jedge.” 

The  judge  sat  down  and  drew  three  initials  on  the  chair  with 
loving  skill.  His  whole  expression  softened,  as  if  a  dear  face  was 
before  him  as  he  drew.  He  took  his  pocket  knife  and  tried  it  on  a 
chip. 

“This  is  the  way  you  cut  out,  with  a  firm  hand.  First  cut  leaves 
like  this,” — and  he  drew  several  on  chips.  “Then  cut  anything  you 
like  for  a  while.  Then  try  the  initials.  You  can  get  lots  of  pleas¬ 
ure  out  of  this  kind  of  whittling.  And  so  good-bye.  Only  remem¬ 
ber  that  you  ought  to  find  someone  to  work  with  you.” 

“Somebody{to  work  with,  somebody  to  care  for,  I  suppose,” 
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said  the  old  chair-maker.  “I  wish  the  Jedge  had  never  put  that 
fool-notion  into  my  head.  There’s  nobody  of  the  sort  around  here 
— nor  anywhere  else.” 

“  AY,”  said  young  Fillibron  of  Hardscrabble  Valley  a  short 
time  after  as  he  drove  cattle  past  Buckingham’s,  “1  hear  you 
charge  two  dollars  a  chair  these  days.  Bad  time  to  raise 
prices.  ’Nother  chair-maker  over  the  ridge,  Coarse  Gold  way.” 

“Poor  oak  down  those  canyons.  Too  hot,  an’  sudden  like,”  said 
Buckingham  indifferently. 

“His  chairs  don’t  look  like  yours,  but  he  sells  ’em  for  a  dollar. 
He  needs  the  money  too,  right  bad.  Wife  and  seven  kids.  He  took 
up  some  land  awhile  ago.  and  built  him  a  cabin.  Nobody  knew  till 
this  winter  that  he  could  make  chairs.” 

“I  hope  he  does  well,”  said  Buckingham. 

“You  take  it  light,  old  man!”  responded  young  Fillibron,  as  he 
rode  off. 

Now  that  the  tale  was  once  started,  everyone  cast  items  at  Buck¬ 
ingham.  The  new  comer  was  old  Amos  Pender,  formerly  of  Es¬ 
trella,  somewhere  in  the  Coast  Range,  two  hundred  miles  away. 
He  made  very  good  chairs,  too. 

But  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  him  was  told  by  the  stage 
driver  a  few  nights  later: 

“There  was  a  woman  died  down  the  road  last  week,”  said  the 
driver  to  Buckingham.  “She  was  a  scandalous  bad  woman  and 
she’d  done  lots  of  harm.  When  she  was  dyin’  of  some  sort  of  catch- 
in’  disease,  nobody  went  near  her  cabin  ’ceptin’  her  Indian  girl. 
Pender  he  hears  of  it  when  he  comes  after  his  mail. 

“‘She  must  be  taken  care  of,’  said  he.  Just  then  the  Indian 
girl  comes  over  the  hill  and  Pender  speaks  to  her.  Then  he  turns 
to  the  boys:  ‘The  poor  thing  is  dead,’  he  told  ’em.  ‘Now  I  want 
some  of  the  good  women  to  go  to  her  cabin  and  you  boys  see  about 
the  grave  and  tomorrow  I’ll  preach  at  the  funeral.’ 

“It  came  over  all  of  us  then  that  he  was  more  like  a  preacher 
than  a  chair-maker,  and  we  did  just  what  he  told  us.  I  hired  a 
half-breed  to  drive  the  stage  that  day. 

“The  old  man  read  out  of  the  Bible,  and  talked  about  the  ‘poor 
thing,’  as  he  kept  callin’  her.  Then  he  said  that  most  of  us  were 
some  to  blame  about  it,  and  that  some  one  man  was  most  to  blame. 
It  was  an  awful  good  talk.  The  women  went  up  and  looked  in  her 
poor  face,  and  cried.  Then  Pender  said  there  would  be  preachin’ 
in  the  schoolhouse  next  Sunday. 

“Someone  asked  him  after  the  funeral  what  denomination  he 
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belonged  to.  He  said  ‘I  don’t  exactly  know.  I  suppose  I  come 
pretty  near  being  a  Methodist.’  Then  he  added,  ‘Seems  to  me  that 
one  of  the  disciples  was  a  chair-maker  too.’” 

Buckingham  went  home  and  took  up  his  work,  but  with  a  divided 
mind.  He  could  not  think  in  terms  of  chair-rungs  that  day. 

So  Pender  was  an  old  preacher,  and  a  good  man,  and  made 
chairs,  and — had — a — wife — and — children.  Then  he  must  make  a 
different  sort  of  chairs.  They  might  be  better,  they  might  be  worse. 
(Coarse  Gold  oak  was  no  good!)  But  surely  they  were  made  in  a 
different  spirit  from  his  own. 

“When  my  chairs  go  wrong,”  thought  Buckingham,  “I  pick  up 
my  old  fiddle,  and  sit  in  the  sun  by  the  spring,  and  fool  with  it 
awhile.  I  suppose  that  Pender  reads  a  chapter  in  his  Bible,  and 
maybe  he  and  the  family  sing  a  hymn.  That  might  help,  like  a 
fiddle;  couldn’t  be  better;  might  be  as  good.” 

SUNDAY  came  and  Buckingham  lifted  up  his  top-mattress,  took 
out  some  silver,  saddled  up  very  early,  and  followed  the  cut-off 
trails  across  the  rocks  to  the  Coarse  Gold  schoolhouse.  He  had  not 
heard  a  sermon  for  twenty  years,  but  the  things  that  his  mother  had 
taught  him  came  back  as  lie  rode.  He  wondered  too,  if  he  could 
manage  to  see  one  of  Pender’s  chairs  around  Coarse  Gold. 

The  schoolhouse  was  crowded.  Pender  was  at  the  preacher’s 
desk.  Buckingham  liked  his  looks.  He  rose  and  said  in  ajierfectly 
simple,  childlike  way:  “Neighbors,  when  I  came  here  I  had  to 

fet  something  for  my  family  to  eat,  so  I  couldn’t  preach  just  then. 

ly  family  isn’t  here  today,  but  we’ll  have  a  wagon  after  a  while, 
and  then  my  wife  will  be  a  good  helper. 

“Now,  neighbors,  I  am  a  plain  man,  but  the  Bible  has  taught 
me  some  good  things  for  all  of  us.  The  text  is:  ‘Freely  ye  have 
received,  freely  give.’” 

The  sermon  which  followed  was  full  of  homely  illustrations, 
familiar  to  everyone,  and  used  with  exquisite,  untaught  skill. 

When  the  talk  ended,  the  stage-driver  pulled  his  hat  from  under 
the  bench,  dropped  in  a  quarter,  and  started  to  take  up  a  collection 
for  the  preacher.  Mr.  Pender  stopped  him  with  gentle  decision. 

“My  friend,”  he  said,  “we  are  just  neighbors  here,  taking  the 
same  road  through  life.  Let  us  get  along  without  any  collections. 
But  I  thank  you  for  the  good  will.” 

He  raised  his  hands  in  benediction:  “May  the  peace  of  the 
Almighty,  who  built  these  mountains  for  our  homes,  be  with  us, 
neighbors.  Amen.” 

Buckingham,  deeply  moved,  had  listened  to  the  sermon  and 
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fitted  it  to  his  own  needs.  After  the  benediction  he  went  up  and 
shook  hands  heartily. 

“Ye  thought  all  that  out  while  ye  was  makin’  chairs,”  he  said. 
“I  understood  ye  clear  through.  First  ye  took  the  seasoned  slab; 
then  ye  sawed  it  up,  like,  so  as  to  handle  it.  Then  ye  shaped  it 
some  with  the  axe  and  the  spring  knife.  Then  ye  tuk  the  spoke- 
shave.  Last  of  all  ye  hammered  it  together,  an’  it  was  a  good  chair.” 

Pender’s  face  lit  up  from  within.  “You  are  my  work-fellow; 
you  are  Buckingham  of  Fresno  Flats,  the  chair-maker.  Come  right 
home  with  me  to  dinner  and  meet  my  wife.” 

“Yes!”  said  Buckingham,  “and  I  want  to  see  your  chairs.” 

Pender  smiled  on  him.  “I  can’t  possibly  make  such  a  chair  as 
you  do.  WThen  I  saw  yours  in  Uncle  Jones’s  cabin,  I  wanted  to 
meet  the  man  that  made  them.  I  was  coming  over  some  time.” 

Everyone  shook  hands,  everyone  talked,  everyone  thanked 
Pender.  But  as  they  left,  many  wondered  in  their  hearts  how  long 
he  could  live  on  that  new  doctrine  of  “no  collections.”  One  big 
fellow,  a  rich  cattleman  from  down  the  river  who  had  once  been  a 
preacher,  was  loud  in  scorn.  “There’s  another  text,”  he  said.  ‘“The 
laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,’ — worthy  of  his  hire.  So  is  a  preacher. 
He’ll  come  to  it.” 

Little  Mrs.  O’Brien,  hearing  this,  whispered  to  Mrs.  Wrenn: 
“It  depends  just  a  little  on  the  mintage.  I  think  Mr.  Pender  has 
his  wage,  but  it  isn’t  earthly  gold;  it  isn’t  cattle.” 

BUCKINGHAM  and  Pender  rode  up  the  canyon  together,  two 
old  chair-makers.  They  talked  about  the  oaks  ana  the  chair¬ 
making;  the  mountains  and  their  people.  They  reached  the 
little  rough  cabin  built  of  split-pine  shakes  and  axe-shaped  timbers. 
Not  a  sawed  board  had  gone  to  its  making.  A  bright-eyed,  but  wan 
woman,  the  mother  of  the  seven  children,  looked  out,  with  a  smile 
that  grew  serious  when  she  saw  that  her  husband  had  brought  an 
unexpected  guest. 

“The  stew  will  soon  be  ready,”  she  said,  and  the  men  went  on 
to  the  workshop  by  the  creek. 

Here  Buckingham  met  with  a  severe  disappointment.  The 
chairs  were  not  remarkable  in  any  way  whatever.  They  were  solid 
and  honest — that  was  all. 

He  could  not  keep  the  disappointment  out  of  his  face,  and  Pen¬ 
der  laughed  at  him. 

“I  told  you  so,  Buckingham.  I  have  to  work  too  long  and  hard 
making  chairs  to  dream  over  them.  Now  you  live  alone,  and  all 
that  I  give  my  wife  and  children  and  my  preaching,  goes  into  your 
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chairs.  At  bottom  I  have  the  same  feeling  for  wood  that  you  have, 
but  circumstances  prevented  me  from  bringing  it  out.  I  couldn’t 
make  one  of  your  chairs,  and  I’m  sorry  for  if.” 

Here  Mrs.  Pender  called  them  to  dinner.  Again  was  Bucking¬ 
ham  surprised,  though  he  gave  no  sign  of  it.  In  the  center  of  a 
bare  table  stood  a  stew  of  venison.  At  each  place  was  a  big  thick 
slice  of  bread  and  a  cup  of  water.  That  was  all.  Parents,  children, 
guest,  dipped  together  into  the  stew.  But  the  wife’s  was  the  only 
troubled  face,  and  that  worry  wore  oif  as  she  saw  Buckingham’s 
matter-of-course  and  perfectly-at-home  air. 

“It’s  Bible  times  over  again,”  said  Buckingham  to  himself. 
“My  mother  told  me  about  this  once.  ‘They  brake  bread  and 
ate.’”  He  looked  at  the  healthy  and  cheerful  children,  and  at  the 
chair-making  preacher,  and  wondered  whether  Pender  could  not 
learn  to  make  better  chairs. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  rare  friendship.  Buckingham 
finally  took  his  horses,  borrowed  a  light  wagon,  and  brought  the 
Penders  over  for  a  week.  They  camped  under  his  oak  trees  and 
the  men  made  chairs  together.  They  fell  easily  into  calling  each 
other  by  first  names. 

“George,”  said  Pender  one  day,  “you  teach  me  something  new 
about  wood  every  day.  I  can  shape  a  chair  now  as  well  as  you  can 
up  to  a  certain  point.  There  I’m  through,  and  you  know  it.  You 
soar  beyond  that.  You  get  the  tune  started.” 

“Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Pender,  “that  is  true.  Words  and  thoughts 
are  your  chair-rungs,  my  husband.” 

“  A  MOS,”  said  Buckingham,  “you  listen  here.  That  darned 
/A  old  rock  pile  of  yours  is  no  good  of  a  ranch, — no  water  and 
■*“  mighty  thin  dirt.  Why  don’t  you  move  over  here?  I’ve 
got  nobody  belonging  to  me.  I’ll  deed  this  here  good  river-bottom 
claim  to  your  children.  We’ll  turn  some  water  out  now,  and  grow 
alfalfa  and  raise  things.  Mainly  though,  you  an’  I’ll  make  chairs. 
You  shape  ’em  up  to  your  point,  an’  I’ll  finish  them.  We  can  man¬ 
age  better  than  we  could  working  apart,  and  keep  up  the  style,  too. 
Sometimes  I’ll  fiddle  one  out  an’  make  it  all  myself.  But  we  are 
partners  from  today.” 

“I  can’t  let  you  do  that,  George.” 

“I  need  ye,  Amos,  more’n  you  think.  I  need  your  talk.  I  need 
the  children  round.  I’ve  found  out  that  maybe — I  have — been 
rather  lonesome,  an’  didn’t  know  it  myself.”  And  with  this  the 
new  arrangement  was  accepted  on  both  sides. 

A  few  weeks  later  the  Mariposa  Judge  drove  up,  and  took  in 
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the  scene.  “My  wife  and  I  thought  we’d  come  and  bring  you  a 
little  box  of  fruit.  She  simply  had  to  meet  the  man  who  made  the 
three-log  chair,  Buckingham.  Yes,  I’ve  heard  of  the  Penders  and 
their  useful  work.  I  wish  we  had  more  such  men  and  women. 

“Now,  Buckingham,”  he  went  on,  “show  us  the  partnership 
chairs.  I’ve  got  a  big  order  from  Mariposa.  The  new  town  hall 
must  have  Buckingham  and  Pender  chairs.  Put  your  company 
sign  up  today,  right  out  there  on  the  gate.  Start  the  thing.” 

Amos  Pender  set  his  face  hard.  “That  will  not  do.  It  is  Buck¬ 
ingham  and  Co.  I  am  the  Co.,  and  when  George  can’t  longer  fiddle 
our  chairs  into  shape,  the  firm  goes  out  of  business.” 

“I  think  you’re  right,”  said  the  judge.  “Nothing  is  gained  by 
false  pretense.  Buckingham  is  the  born  chair-maker,  but  you  are 
a  good  second  to  him. 

“Pender,  can’t  you  come  up  to  Mariposa  and  preach  for  us? 
Bring  your  wife.  I’ll  send  a  team  over.  Let  one  or  the  neighbors 
look  after  the  children.  Do  it  right  off — next  Sunday.  Come  to 
my  house.  Preach  about  that  Bible  fellow  that  made  chairs.  I 
understand  you  say  there  is  one.” 

Amos  Pender  hung  his  head.  “We  will  come,”  he  said,  “but|I 
was  mistaken  about  a  chair-making  apostle.  I  read  in  my  Bible 
for  weeks  about  that  matter.  Don’t  know  where  I  got  the  idea. 
The  nearest  to  it  is  St.  Paul  the  tent-maker.”  He  looked  heart¬ 
broken. 

“Amos,”  said  Buckingham,  “the  Bible  is  a  very  big  book.  Now 
ef  you’d  a’  hammered  in  a  crooked  rung  in  Mis’  Beason’s  rockin’ 
chair  you’d  ’a’  had  a  right  to  feel  sore.” 
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A  REVIVAL  OF  SCULPTURAL  ORNAMENT  IN 
FRANCE:  ITS  IMPORTANCE  IN  THE  DE¬ 
VELOPMENT  OF  BEAUTY  IN  ECCLESIASTI 
CAL  AND  DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE 

IIE  ornamentation  of  public  and  private  buildings  in 
Paris  has  become  a  matter  of  serious  and  vital  con¬ 
sideration.  Those  of  us  who  have  thought  at  all 
about  the  use  of  decorative  sculpture  in  architecture 
must  realize  that  all  over  the  world  it  has  passed  into 
a  period  of  utter  decadence,  and  that  when  employed 
at  all  it  has  been  presented  in  a  cowardly  fashion  that 
has  revealed  neither  beauty  nor  purpose.  Architectural  sculpture 
has  no  significance  unless  it  is  a  continuation  of  the  purpose  of  the 
architect  and  a  revelation  of  associated  beauty.  Its  great  purpose 
is  to  rivet  the  eye  of  the  beholder  on  a  certain  significant  portion  of 
the  building,  and  to  do  this  through  the  power  of  the  chisel  to  gather 
light.  But  not  only  do  our  modern  architectural  sculptors  lack 
courage  in  their  use  of  the  chisel,  but  they  have  lost  all  sense  of  the 
intimate  relation  that  must  exist  between  building  and  ornament, 
between  architecture  and  sculpture  if  anything  like  harmonious  per¬ 
manent  beauty  of  effect  is  to  be  achieved. 

Today  the  average  architect  plans  his  building  with  the  forms 
necessary  for  utility  only.  Here  and  there  he  may  humbly  suggest 
the  kind  of  ornament  that  would  carry  out  his  ideals;  but  the  sculp¬ 
tor  regards  his  work  as  something  quite  apart  from  the  purpose  of 
the  architect.  The  ornamentation  which  he  supplies  need  not,  from 
his  point  of  view,  necessarily  relate  to  the  architecture.  Its  pur¬ 
pose  is  rather  to  show  how  well  he  handles  the  chisel,  and  how  ideal¬ 
istic  his  theories  are.  The  result  is  that  instead  of  gaining  an  im¬ 
pression  of  harmony  the  spectator  is  antagonized  and  irritated.  The 
decoration  seems  to  mar  the  architectural  thought  and  shows  little 
of  the  quality  of  the  sculptor’s. 

And  the  final  result  is  that  less  and  less  do  we  employ  monu¬ 
mental  decorations  for  our  architecture.  The  sculptor  has  gone  so 
long  his  independent  way  that  the  architect  no  longer  considers  his 
work  necessary.  And  no  matter  what  argument  the  sculptor  may 
advance  in  favor  of  this  independence,  it  is  fatal  to  that  wonderful 
atmosphere  of  beauty  and  harmony  revealed  in  the  old  religious  and 
civic  buildings  of  the  Moyen  Age,  when  the  word  of  the  master- 
builder  was  law  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  architectural  ex¬ 
pression, — a  law  which  made  ornament  an  intrinsic  part  of  the  com¬ 
plete  beauty  of  the  architect’s  ideals,  and  established  standards  which 
brought  about  an  epoch  of  beauty. 


Courtesy  of  L' Art  Decoratif. 

M.  du  Bois  d' Auberville ,  Architect. 


M  A  ISON  DE  RAPPORT,  RUE  MOZART,  PARIS 
ENTRANCE  CARVED  IN  MODERN  STYLE, 
WITH  MODERN  WROUGHT-IRON  RAILING. 


Courtesy  of  L' Art  Dicoratif. 
ill .  L.  P.  Marquet,  Architect. 


MAISON  DE  RAPPORT,  AVENUE  DES  GOBELINS, 
PARIS:  SHOWING  CARVED  ENTRANCE  AND 
WINDOW  BRACKETS. 


DETAILS  OF  CARVED  BALCONIES  WITH 
WROUGHT-IRON  RAILINGS  OF  THE  MAISON 
DE  RAPPORT  ON  THE  RUE  DES  GOBELINS. 


FRONT  ELEVATION  OF  THE  MAISON 
DE  RAPPORT,  RUE  DE  LUYNES. 


A  REVIVAL  OF  ARCHITECTURAL  CARVING 


MODERN  buildings  in  France  and  Germany  are  almost  as  far 
from  any  expression  of  architectural  ideals  in  the  combining 
of  design  and  decoration  as  we  are  here  in  America.  I  do 
not  recall  an  instance  of  it  in  Germany,  and  only  within  the  past 
decade  has  the  subject  of  right  ornament  of  buildings  and  dwellings 
received  serious  study  in  France.  The  first  really  beautiful  carved 
house  of  any  significance  in  Paris  was  the  home  of  M.  Lalique  on 
the  Rue  Cceur  de  la  Reine.  The  entire  design  for  the  carving  was 
made  by  Lalique  himself,  and  we  understand  that  much  of  the  carv¬ 
ing  was  done  at  least  under  his  supervision.  A  pine  cone  design 
furnishes  the  repeated  motif  for  all  the  carving,  as  well  as  the  iron¬ 
work, — a  design  so  simple,  so  realistic  that  only  the  imagination  of 
Lalique  could  have  adapted  it  to  the  various  materials  in  which  it 
is  used  with  such  rare  effect,  to  the  decoration  of  lintel,  fa9ade,  col¬ 
umn,  arch,  rail  and  corbel.  And  the  result  furnishes  such  surpris¬ 
ing  beauty  as  to  interest  practically  every  passerby,  from  artist  to 
bricklayer.  Straight  to  nature  went  this  incomparable  artist  to  find 
inspiration  for  imperishable  beauty, — not  to  the  Greek  or  to  the 
Renaissance  or  to  times  of  Gothic  splendor,  but  simply  out  to  the 
woods.  And  there  no  long  search  for  beauty  was  necessary.  A  path 
down  a  wooded  space,  a  glory  of  blue  overhead,  a  branch  broken 
from  a  pine  tree,  and  a  new  idea — so  far  as  we  know — in  house 
decoration  was  begun. 

Since  the  adornment  of  this  really  simple  dwelling  by  Lalique, 
Paris  has  awakened  to  the  decadence  of  her  sculpture,  the  cowardice 
of  her  artists,  the  great  need  of  remembering  the  Moyen  Age  in 
decoration.  And  at  last  here  and  there,  in  domestic  dwellings  as 
well  as  in  cathedrals,  and  even  in  the  commercial  quarter  of  Paris 
a  fresh,  vital,  young  expression  has  sprung  up  in  the  art  of  archi¬ 
tectural  carving.  The  names  of  new  sculptors  who  are  developing 
a  new  school  of  ornament  are  becoming  familiar,  and  a  period  of 
greater  beauty  in  architectural  decoration  has  begun.  It  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  new  school  of  decoration  to  relate  its  work  intimately 
to  the  building  forms  to  be  ornamented.  It  is  fearless,  strong,  sim¬ 
ple.  It  is  a  lure  for  light,  yet  holding  soft  shadows  in  its  depths. 
These  new  workers  with  the  chisel  have  ceased  to  imitate  the  weak, 
confusing  technique  of  the  eighteenth  century  sculptors.  They,  like 
Lalique,  seek  their  inspirations  from  nature.  Flowers,  leaves, 
branches  and  occasionally  animals,  faintly  humorous,  are  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  their  design. 

This  ideal  of  decoration  holds  good  not  only  for  stone  and  con¬ 
crete  but  for  wrought-iron  work.  Indeed,  all  along  the  line  of  the 
ornamentation  of  buildings  there  is  a  freshening  of  ideals,  a  simpli- 
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tying  of  technique,  a  looking  out  to  nature,  not  in  and  down  through 
traditions.  And  inevitably  the  decoration  is  planned  to  relate  as 
closely  as  possible  to  the  architectural  idea,  so  much  so  that  often 
the  carving  detail,  the  vines  and  clusters  of  flowers,  seem  but  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  form  of  the  bracket  or  pilaster  or  pedestal.  So 
that  whatever  is  beautiful  in  form  in  the  construction  of  the  building 
is  accented  in  the  decoration  and  the  impression  of  a  coherent  artis¬ 
tic  whole  is  inescapable. 

And  what  release  is  this  for  the  sculptor,  to  lind  opportunity  to 
express  freshness  of  thought,  to  And  his  imagination  taking  strong 
young  flights,  at  the  same  time  to  realize  that  all  the  vigor  and  origi¬ 
nality  which  it  is  possible  for  him  to  put  into  his  work  must  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  test  of  close  relationship  to  construction,  so  that  at 
once  he  is  made  free  for  originality  yet  held  back  from  pure  whim¬ 
sicality  or  eccentricity.  In  other  words,  his  fresh  young  liberty 
must  be  put  to  right  and  beautiful  uses  and  never  allowed  to  degen¬ 
erate  into  vanity  and  artistic  self-indulgence. 


FORTUNATELY  for  the  encouragement  of  this  virile  young 
art  in  France  there  is  now  being  erected  in  Montmartre  the 
cathedral  of  Sacre  Coeur  After  the  death  of  Charles  Gamier 
the  supervision  of  this  great  building  was  happily  entrusted  to  the 
architect  Lucien  Magne,  who  has  been  assisted  from  the  beginning 
by  his  pupil.  Seguin,  to  whom  more  than  any  other  sculptor  in  Paris 
is  due  the  honor  of  reviving  the  art  of  ornamental  sculpture  in  all 
its  beauty  and  pieturesqueness.  The  return  to  nature  for  inspira¬ 
tion  for  design  originated  with  Seguin,  and  all  of  the  capitals  and 
the  corbels  and  the  most  beautiful  of  the  buttresses  of  this  new  cathe¬ 
dral  in  Paris  are  ornamented  with  flowers  or  leaves  or  branches  or 
charmingly  humorous  figures  of  animals.  So  sincere  and  so  beau¬ 
tiful  is  this  fresh  art  of  Seguin ’s  that  his  influence  is  being  felt  through¬ 
out  Paris  not  only  in  the  carved  ornaments  of  the  cathedral  and  in 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  modern  houses,  but  in  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  many  of  the  shops  and  civic  buildings. 

At  present  practically  all  his  time  and  effort  is  being  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  work  on  the  cathedral  of  Sacre  Coeur — a  work  which 
he  is  accomplishing  with  a  spirit  so  fine,  so  courageous,  so  young 
and  vital  that  the  result  is  animating  even  the  older  school  of  sculp¬ 
tors  and  touching  their  designs  with  quickening  power.  .And  not 
only  is  this  decorative  work  of  Seguin ’s  strong  and  young  and  sin¬ 
cere  but  it  is  eminently  suited  to  the  architectural  theory  of  the  new 
cathedral.  He  is  helping  to  realize  the  ultimate  beauty  of  the  archi¬ 
tect’s  ideal. 
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In  a  recent  article  in  V Art  Decoratif,  M.  Emmanuel  Thubert 
makes  the  following  illuminating  statement  in  regard  to  the  relation 
of  sculpture  and  architecture: 

“The  sculptor,”  says  this  eminent  critic,  “can  only  succeed  as 
he  has  the  power  to  cut  in  the  stone  which  he  handles  the  thought 
of  his  architect.  His  chisel  must  be  used  to  illuminate  the  ideals  to 
which  the  architect  desired  to  call  attention.  It  is  in  the  sculptor’s 
power  as  he  draws  down  the  light  to  the  edges  of  cut  stone,  to  accent 
every  point  in  architecture  which  it  is  essential  to  make  significant. 
And  in  addition  to  this  power  of  illuminating  the  ideas  of  the  archi¬ 
tect,  the  right  use  of  the  chisel  imparts  a  gentleness  and  a  grace  to 
what  otherwise  might  be  too  definite  and  formal  an  art.  In  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  carving  mollifies  the  rigor  of  the  stone  it  also  gathers 
the  light  and  creates  further  interest  in  the  purpose  of  the  archi¬ 
tect.  *  *  *  Skilful  manipulation  is  not  enough  for  the  architectural 
sculptor.  The  success  of  his  work  which  is  to  arrest  the  attention 
of  the  onlooker  must  depend  upon  his  ability  to  lure  to  his  design 
the  light  that  might  otherwise  escape  that  portion  of  the  construc¬ 
tion.  Every  leaf  and  flower  must  gather  light  for  him  until  each 
illuminated  curve  becomes  the  revelation  of  the  supreme  purpose  of 
the  builder.  Hence  the  first  step  for  the  sculptor  is  to  study  nature 
— nature  in  relation  to  light.  Arid  not  nature  in  one  mood  but  in  a. 
dozen  moods  brought  about  by  the  changes  of  light  from  morning 
to  nightfall.  For  every  form  in  nature  presents  many  different 
aspects  through  the  increase  and  diminution  of  the  light  to  which 
it  is  subjected.  And  so  when  our  sculptors  borrow  forms  from 
nature  it  is  essential  that  they  should  be  reproduced  with  so  much 
verisimilitude  that  light  will  affect  the  sculptured  object  as  it  did 
the  original  form  from  which  the  design  was  taken. 

“All  the  old  sculptors  of  the  Moyen  Age  knew  the  secrets  of 
illuminating  their  carving.  They  knew  how  to  work  for  brilliant 
results.  But  the  men  of  the  eighteenth  century  grew  somber, 
working  more  and  more  in  shadow,  content  with  the  flat 
diffused  light  that  modified  rather  than  accented  the  architect’s 
ideas.  And  with  this  moderation  in  decorative  effect  came  the 
separation  of  the  sculptor  from  the  architect.  The  former  grew 
more  and  more  self-centered,  the  latter  more  and  more  indiffer¬ 
ent,  until  the  decoration  of  architecture  by  carving  fell  almost 
into  disuse.” 

Seguin  has  practised  both  methods  of  sculptural  effect.  For 
some  years  he  seemed  totally  under  the  influence  of  the  delicate 
evanescent  art  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Happily,  however,  his 
knowledge  of  the  work  of  the  Moyen  Age  and  his  opportunity  for 
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practising,  in  his  work  on  the  cathedral,  the  redoubtable  technique 
of  that  vigorous  period,  has  saved  his  art  and  enabled  him  to  stim¬ 
ulate  throughout  the  country  an  interest  in  brilliant  vital  sculpture. 
Fortunately  for  the  art  of  France,  Seguin  has  drawn  his  inspiration 
for  all  his  modern  work  from  nature,  with  such  simplicity,  such  sin¬ 
cerity  that  his  most  recent  sculpture  is  more  like  the  beginnings  of  a 
primitive  virile  art  than  a  return  to  a  departed  glory.  Indeed  the 
more  one  studies  into  this  phase  of  sculpture  the  more  one  realizes 
that  without  sculptured  art,  used  in  its  right  sense,  architecture  is 
incomplete,  formal,  rigid,  lacking  a  final  grace  and  tenderness,  lack¬ 
ing  the  power  to  inspire  sympathetic  understanding. 

The  wrought-iron  work  used  by  the  architectural  sculptor  is 
brought  into  the  closest  relation  with  both  architectural  ideal  and 
decorative  effect,  so  much  so  that  it  has  brought  about  a  rebirth  of 
the  fine  craft  of  iron  work,  and  the  most  beautiful  of  realistic  natural 
designs  are  wrought  by  the  craftsmen  in  the  balustrades,  the  gate¬ 
ways,  the  fences,  the  rails  of  iron  which  are  employed  in  this  new 
domestic  architecture.  And  sometimes  so  beautiful  is  the  result 
that  even  in  midwinter  these  railings  and  fences  seem  draped  with 
beautiful  flowering  vines,  exquisitely  real  and  graceful. 

Just  how  much  this  work  of  Seguin  and  his  contemporary  artists 
will  mean  in  the  beautifying  of  our  city  streets  in  the  future  it  is 
hard  to  say.  Paris  has  already  profited  to  an  extraordinary  degree 
in  an  impression  of  dignity  and  beauty.  How  eagerly  Berlin  and 
London  and  New  York  will  follow  this  wide  lead  out  into  a  greater 
opportunity  for  civic  improvement  cannot  be  prophesied,  but  the 
more  closely  the  work  of  these  new  sculptors  in  France  is  studied, 
the  more  our  architectural  sculptors  take  to  heart  what  has  been 
accomplished  there  in  house  and  cathedral,  the  sooner  shall  we  in 
America  hope  to  achieve  a  civic  beauty  that  is  at  once  vital  and 
splendid. 
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|HE  census  bureau  tells  us  that  farm  lands  in  the 
United  States  have  doubled  in  value  during  the  past 
ten  years.  Yet  our  political  economists  are  still 
troubled  by  a  vision  of  bronzed  faces  turned  city¬ 
ward — a  ceaseless  procession,  recruited  from  a  mil- 

_  lion  farms  and  pouring  its  human  units  into  the 

already  congested  centers  of  population.  And  this 
troubling  vision  is  something  more  than  the  “baseless  figment  of  a 
dream.”  Our  cities  have  been  developed  at  the  expense  of  the  coun¬ 
try  until  there  is  no  blinking  our  rural  problem,  as  evidenced  not 
so  much  by  a  few  farms  actually  abandoned  as  by  the  numberless 
others  which  are  occupied  and  worked  in  a  half-hearted  and  inef¬ 
fectual  way.  It  is  reflected  in  every  department  of  the  farmer’s  life. 
“How  can  we  vitalize  the  country  church?”  is  a  question  which 
troubles  the  religious  conferences.  “What  can  be  done  to  increase 
the  efficiency  and  value  of  the  rural  school?”  ask  the  educators. 
But  both  of  these  problems  are  in  a  sense  secondary.  Underlying 
them  is  the  real  rural  problem,  and  when  that  is  solved  the  answers 
to  the  other  questions  will  not  be  far  off.  And  this  main  problem, 
while  it  has  spiritual  and  psychological  bearings  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance,  is  primarily  the  economic  question:  “How  can  the  farm 
be  made  to  pay?” 

Statistics  for  the  country  at  large  show  that  the  cost  of  food 
products  is  more  than  doubled  in  passing  from  the  producer  to  the 
consumer.  According  to  the  figures  published  by  the  National 
Grange  the  farmer  receives  about  thirty-five  cents  of  each  dollar 
that  his  produce  earns,  while  the  remaining  sixty-five  cents  are 
absorbed  by  the  various  handlers  of  his  product.  “As  long  as  this 
situation  exists,”  exclaims  one  indignant  commentator,  “we  are  not 
a  civilized  people.”  In  a  recent  address  before  a  farmer’s  congress 
in  Dallas,  Texas,  President  Yoakum  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad 
system  offered  slightly  different  figures,  naming  forty-six  cents  out 
of  the  dollar  as  the  farmer’s  share  under  present  conditions.  Which¬ 
ever  figures  are  correct,  it  would  seem  that  in  common  equity  they 
ought  at  least  to  be  reversed,  and  that  the  lion’s  share  of  the  money 
paid  for  farm  products  ought  to  go  to  the  farmer  rather  than  to  the 
middlemen  and  distributors.  At  any  rate,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
present  system  we  have  on  the  one  hand  the  farmer  complaining  of 
the  low  prices  he  receives  and  on  the  other  the  ultimate  consumer 
groaning  under  the  burden  of  the  high  prices  he  has  to  pay.  If  by 
some  device  the  farmer  and  the  consumer  could  come  closer  together, 
so  that  the  farmer  could  charge  twenty-five  per  cent,  more  for  his 
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products  than  lie  now  charges  and  the  consumer  could  pay  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  less  for  those  products  than  he  now  pays,  ninety  million 
people  would  be  benefited.  We  believe  that  in  cooperative  organ¬ 
ization  such  a  device  exists. 

COOPERATION,  it  would  seem,  has  even  more  to  offer  the 
farmer  than  an  increase  in  his  profits.  It  increases  and  re¬ 
news  his  contacts,  it  links  him  up  with  the  stream  of  people 
and  events,  it  supplies  a  needed  stimulus,  and  by  developing  a  com¬ 
munity  interest  and  facilitating  an  interchange  of  ideas  it  enriches 
Iiim  spiritually  as  well  as  materially.  In  it  will  be  found  the  answer 
to  those  who  emphasize  the  spiritual  and  mental  isolation  of  the 
farmer’s  life.  It  can  allay  the  unrest  and  discontent  from  which 
our  rural  communities  are  now  suffering,  thereby  going  far  toward 
solving  the  basic  problem  of  the  nation’s  life — the  problem  of  its 
food  supply.  And  economists  of  late  have  been  emphatic  in  their 
warnings  that  unless  the  cityward  march  of  our  population  could 
be  checked  the  day  when  this  problem  would  become  acute  is  not 
far  distant.  Industrially  and  commercially  we  are  overdeveloped, 
while  agriculturally  we  are  undeveloped.  The  professions  are  over¬ 
crowded,  the  channels  of  commerce  clogged  with  the  greedy  non¬ 
producers  and  the  producers  of  luxuries  or  worthless  commodities, 
while  tillable  land  lies  idle  and  the  price  of  food  goes  up.  All  of  this 
spells  waste,  our  national  iniquity.  “The  malemployed,  that  is  to 
say,  persons  doing  things  not  needful,  are  a  burden  on  civilization, 
and  cost  the  people  more  than  a  standing  army,”  declares  Congress¬ 
man  William  Kent  of  California. 

In  The  Craftsman  for  July,  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven,  we 
touched  on  this  question  of  waste  and  its  proposed  elimination  from 
the  industrial  field  by  means  of  the  new  science  of  “efficiency  engi¬ 
neering.’’  Far  more  serious  is  the  problem  of  waste  on  the  farm. 
Forty-two  per  cent,  of  the  materials  used  in  manufacture  in  the 
United  States  are  from  the  farm,  which  also  contributes  seventy 
per  cent,  of  the  country’s  exports.  Hence  waste  on  the  farm  is  waste 
at  the  source.  But  here  different  elements  enter  in,  and  a  different 
remedy  is  available.  Among  the  things  which  unite  to  make  the 
life  of  our  average  farmer  wasteful  and  therefore  meager  and  unsat¬ 
isfying  are  inadequate  methods  of  farming,  inadequate  facilities  for 
marketing  his  products,  and  the  lack  of  that  stimulus  and  incen¬ 
tive  which  are  born  of  a  developed  community  spirit.  The  claim 
that  all  these  deficiencies  can  be  supplied  by  scientifically  organized 
cooperation  is  not  based  on  theory  but  on  experiment.  And  the  les¬ 
son  loses  nothing;  of  its  force  from  the  fact  that  its  demonstration 
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has  been  carried  farther  in  Europe  than  in  America,  because  the 
principles  it  emphasizes  are  of  universal  application.  It  is  agricul¬ 
tural  cooperation  that  has  lifted  Denmark  in  forty  years  from  being 
one  of  the  poorest  nations  in  Europe  to  the  position  of  one  of  the 
richest  lands,  per  capita,  of  the  world.  In  Denmark  prosperity  for 
the  farmer  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  lower  prices  to  the  consumer. 
The  message  is  for  us  also.  And  in  this  connection,  it  is  interesting 
to  recall  that  in  Great  Britain  at  least  agricultural  cooperation  was 
originally  a  defensive  move,  made  necessary  by  the  entry  of  cheap 
American  farm  products. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  article  we  mentioned  the  doubling  of  the 
value  of  farm  lands  in  the  United  States  during  the  past  decade. 
To  give  exact  figures,  their  average  value  per  acre  has  leaped  in 
ten  years  from  fifteen  dollars  and  sixty  cents  to  thirty-two  dollars 
and  fifty  cents,  an  increase  of  one  hundred  and  eight  per  cent.  The 
number  of  farms  has  increased  by  one-tenth,  and  the  acreage  by 
one-twentieth.  This  must  not  be  hastily  interpreted  as  meaning  that 
the  rural  problem  is  already  virtually  solved,  or  that  agriculture  has 
at  last  come  into  its  own.  What  it  really  means  is  made  clear  by 
Mr.  Clifford  V.  Gregory,  editor  of  the  Chicago  Prairie  Farmer,  who 
uses  for  purposes  of  illustration  the  figures  for  Iowa,  a  typical  agri¬ 
cultural  State.  Iowa’s  farm  lands  are  worth  one  thousand  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-three  million  two  hundred  and  seventy-three  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  more  than  they  were  ten  years  ago.  This  certainly  looks 
like  prosperity  for  the  farmer,  but  “wait  a  minute,”  says  Mr.  Greg¬ 
ory,  who  then  marshals  his  figures  to  show  that  even  in  Iowa  “the 
farmer’s  returns  on  the  money  invested  in  his  land  are  often  nearer 
two  than  five  per  cent.”  The  money  that  the  Iowa  farmer  has  in¬ 
vested  in  land  is  fixed  capital,  and  since  he  gets  no  larger  crops  from 
his  land  than  he  did  ten  years  ago  the  increase  in  land  value  may 
be  regarded  as  “extra  capitalization  to  pay  dividends  on.”  Another 
authority,  who  extended  his  investigations  to  the  farmers  of  the 
nation  rather  than  of  any  one  State,  found  that  nearly  a  third  of 
them  have  an  income  which  is  insufficient  to  pay  five  per  cent,  on 
the  capital  invested,  to  say  nothing  of  remuneration  for  their  time 
and  labor.  Mr.  Gregory  concludes  that  a  great  many  farmers  “are 
working  for  a  wage  that  means  a  bare  living,  and  are  making  only 
enough  interest  on  their  investment  to  pay  their  taxes,”  and  he 
warns  us  that  “the  best  interests  of  the  nation  demand  that  the 
farmer  be  allowed  a  dividend  on  his  investment  and  a  wage  for  his 
labor  that  shall  not  be  greatly  inferior  to  dividends  and  wages  in 
other  lines  of  business.”  Mr.  Gregory  stops  there,  but  he  might  well 
have  gone  on  to  show  that  cooperation  offers  an  answer  to  this  demand. 
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THE  fundamental  weakness  in  our  civilization,  it  has  been 
pointed  out,  lies  in  the  lack  of  a  properly  balanced  organic 
relationship  between  the  city  and  the  country.  Until  this 
fundamental  readjustment,  this  reconciling  of  urban  and  rural 
forces,  has  taken  place,  thinks  no  less  an  authority  than  Professor 
L.  H.  Bailey,  all  our  “  back-to-the-land  ”  movements  will  bear  scant 
fruit.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  day  of  this  reconcilia¬ 
tion  and  adjustment  is  not  far  off,  and  cooperative  organization 
among  the  farmers  will  do  much  to  hasten  it.  The  organization  of 
the  Grange  thirty  years  ago  was  a  tentative  recognition  of, the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  cooperative  endeavor  among  the  farmers,  and  this  asso¬ 
ciation  still  exerts  an  influence  in  certain  localities.  But  while  the 
social  features  of  the  Grange  were  immensely  valuable,  promoting 
acquaintance  and  leading  to  the  interchange  of  farming  ideas  and 
farming  experiences,  on  the  economic  side  the  plan  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  presented  advantages  in  purchasing  supplies  rather  than  in  mar¬ 
keting  the  products  of  the  soil.  By  cooperative  buying  the  farmers 
of  many  sections  now  save  thousands  of  dollars  annually,  since  by 
getting  their  farm  and  household  supplies  in  bulk  they  not  only  pay 
wholesale  prices  but  are  able  to  negotiate  cheaper  shipping  rates. 
The  growth  of  the  dairy  industry  is  largely  due  to  cooperative  organ¬ 
ization,  and  the  West  is  filled  with  cooperative  creameries.  Farther 
west,  in  the  States  of  Washington  and  Oregon,  cooperation  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  practical  rediscovery  of  our  country’s  best  fruit,  the 
apple.  Not  only  have  these  Western  orchardists  eliminated  the  mid¬ 
dleman,  but  they  have  so  improved  and  standardized  their  product 
by  the  utilization  of  all  the  latest  discoveries  in  scientific  fruit  cul¬ 
ture  that  there  is  a  constant  and  clamorous  demand  for  their  apples 
in  the  big  Eastern  market  and  in  London.  There  are  orchards  in 
Washington  for  which  the  price  of  four  thousand  dollars  an  acre 
has  been  offered  and  refused.  And  the  methods  which  have  pro¬ 
duced  these  seemingly  fabulous  conditions  when  applied  to  apple 
raising  can  produce  results  of  far  greater  aggregate  significance  when 
applied  to  the  staple  products  of  the  farm.  Speaking  of  general 
farming.  Professor  S.  A.  Knapp  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  quoted  as  saying:  “It  would  be  easy  to  double  the 
crops  and  halve  the  cost  of  production  if  the  farmers  only  knew 
how”;  and  another  expert  declares  that  from  a  business  standpoint 
there  never  was  a  better  time  to  try  farming,  since  cooperative  ideals 
are  gathering  headway  and  the  time  is  drawing  near  when  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  will  be  compelled  to  establish  a  parcels  post,  which 
means  a  direct  and  convenient  channel  between  the  farmer  and  the 
consumer  for  his  perishable  products.  In  England  and  Europe  the 
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parcels  post  carries  such  commodities  as  fish,  fresh  meat,  fruit, 
butter  and  eggs,  at  a  low  cost,  direct  from  the  producer  to  his  cus¬ 
tomer  in  the  city,  who  orders  what  he  wants  by  postal  card  or  letter. 

It  wdll  be  found  that  in  a  countryside  where  the  spirit  of  co¬ 
operation  has  replaced  the  old  short-sighted  individualism  it  is 
possible  for  even  a  city-bred  man,  if  he  begins  in  a  small  way  and 
with  a  fair  working  capital,  to  win  at  least  “a  home,  health,  and 
a  fair  competence,  with  independence  and  peace  of  mind”  on  a 
farm.  And  the  theory  that  small  farms  pay  relatively  better  returns 
than  big  ones  is  rapidly  gaining  acceptance.  Thus  we  are  assured 
by  close  observers  that  among  farmers  themselves  the  inclination  to 
own  more  land  is  diminishing,  and  the  methods  of  intensive  agricul¬ 
ture  are  gaining  favor.  Thus  the  great  Western  ranches  that  cov¬ 
ered  thousand  of  acres  are  being  disintegrated  and  subdivided,  with 
the  result  that  the  volume  of  production  is  greatly  increased.  And 
even  in  Florida  and  Texas,  where  fertile  land  is  cheap,  the  new 
settlers  or  home-seekers  are  purchasing  small  farms  instead  of  large 
ranches.  This  means  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  one  acre  under 
intensive  agriculture  will  yield  as  much  clear  profit  as  four  acres 
under  the  old  regime  of  land  cultivation.  It  also  means  the  prac¬ 
tical  evasion  of  one  of  the  large  farmer’s  most  difficult  problems, 
that  of  finding  an  adequate  supply  of  farm  laborers.  But  chiefly  it 
means  the  unconscious  gathering  of  the  units  in  readiness  for  the 
work  of  the  cooperative  organizer— for  cooperative  organization,  to 
be  promptly  and  fully  effective,  needs  to  be  at  least  inaugurated 
under  the  guidance  of  an  expert. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  article  we  quoted  figures  which  indi¬ 
cated  roughly  what  the  farmer  might  hope  to  gain  in  the  way  of 
prices  by  any  system  of  cooperative  selling  which  could  eliminate 
the  profits  of  the  middleman.  Some  idea  of  what  his  gain  in  pro¬ 
duction  would  be,  under  a  cooperative  arrangement  which  brought 
expert  advice  to  bear  upon  each  farm  in  the  community,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  certain  European  countries,  with  soil 
naturally  no  better  than  ours,  similar  methods  have  produced  yields 
per  acre  which  would  he  considered  little  less  than  miraculous  here. 
Thus  in  the  United  States  the  average  yield  of  potatoes  per  acre  is 
eighty-eight  bushels,  while  in  England  and  Germany  the  yield  some¬ 
times  runs  up  to  one  thousand  bushels  per  acre  and  in  Belgium  has 
reached  sixteen  hundred  bushels.  That  intensive  methods  would 
double  the  productivity  of  the  American  farm  seems  on  the  whole 
a  temperate  statement. 

President  Roosevelt’s  famous  Country  Life  Commission  found 
among  the  farmers  in  every  part  of  the  United  States,  even  in  the 
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most  prosperous  regions,  ‘‘more  or  less  serious  unrest.”  Here  was 
evidence  of  a  rural  problem,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  ready  formula  for 
solving  it  was  “better  farming,  better  business,  better  living.”  A 
British  student  of  the  same  problem  offers  an  amendment  of  this 
formula,  putting  “better  business”  first.  The  towns  have  flour¬ 
ished  at  the  expense  of  the  country,  declares  Sir  Horace  Plunkett, 
because  they  have  utilized  the  business  devices  of  organization  and 
cooperation.  “It  is  a  get-together  age,”  declares  a  leading  financier 
recently  connected  with  the  banking  house  of  J.  P.  Morgan  and 
Company.  But  the  farmer  has  suffered  through  his  failure  to  recog¬ 
nize  this  truth  as  quickly  as  did  those  forces  of  the  city  which  were 
waiting  to  exploit  his  labor.  As  long  as  he  refuses  to  organize,  the 
farmer  is  defying  an  economic  tendency  of  the  age  which  is  so  strong 
as  to  be  almost  irresistible. 
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THESE  to  be  thankful  for:  a  friend, 

A  work  to  do,  a  way  to  wend. 

And  these  in  which  to  take  delight: 

t  o 

The  wind  that  turns  the  poplars  white, 

Wonder  and  gleam  of  common  things- 
Sunlight  upon  a  sea  gull’s  wings, 

Odors  of  earth  and  dew-drenched  lawns, 

The  pageantry  of  darks  and  dawns; 

Blue  vistas  of  a  city  street 
At  twilight:  music:  passing  feet; 

The  thrill  of  Spring,  half  joy,  half  pain, 

The  deep  voice  of  the  Autumn  rain— 

Shall  we  not  be  content  with  these 
Imperishable  mysteries. 

And,  jocund-hearted,  take  our  share 
Of  joy  and  pain,  and  find  life  fair? 

Wayfarers  on  a  road  where  we 
Set  forth  each  day  right  valiantly; 

Expectant,  dauntless,  blithe,  content 
To  make  the  Great  Experiment. 

Constance  D’Arcy  Mackay. 
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MODERN  COUNTRY  HOMES  IN  ENGLAND: 
NUMBER  EIGHTEEN:  BY  BARRY  PARKER 


THIS  article  we  shall  continue  the  consideration  of 
shelter  and  protection  for  open-air  life.  Possibly  the 
balance  of  advantages  turns  in  favor  of  the  garden 
room,  for  having  protection  on  three  sides  and  being 
covered-in,  it  can  be  used  so  frequently.  Its  position 
on  the  ground  floor  also  renders  it  more  easily  acces¬ 
sible  and  so  more  popular  than  a  balcony,  and  its 
availability  for  meals  is  a  great  point  in  its  favor.  On  the  other 
hand  many  who  would  be  nervous  about  sleeping  in  a  garden  room 
will  have  no  fear  when  sleeping  on  a  balcony,  and,  as  I  have  said 
before,  others  value  very  highly  the  sense  of  privacy  and  elevation  a 
balcony  affords.  So  this  question  of  where  open-air  facilities  should 
be  is  one  for  each  home-builder  to  consider  carefully  and  settle  for 
himself. 

I  have  sometimes  heard  it  argued  that  these  arrangements  for 
outdoor  living  should  be  on  the  north  side  of  a  house,  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  in  hot  weather  one  wants  to  use  them,  and  that  therefore 

E laces  provided  for  sitting  or  for  taking  meals  out  of  doors  should 
e  in  a  shady  situation.  I,  however,  regard  the  provision  of  loggias, 
verandas  and  balconies  from  a  different  point  of  view,  for  I  look 
upon  them  as  mainly  desirable  in  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which 
they  increase  opportunities  for  living  m  the  sunshine  and  fresh  air, 
rather  than  as  places  in  which  to  sit  when  one  would  be  out  of  doors 
in  any  event. 

But  the  garden  room  and  loggia  have  another  advantage  which 
the  architect  always  appreciates  and  which  the  veranda  and  bal- 


“  WALDEN,”  MELLOR,  CHESHIRE,  ENGLAND:  BARRY  PARKER  &  RAYMOND  UNWIN,  ARCHITECTS. 
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FLOOR  PLANS  FOR  "WALDEN.” 

cony  do  not  possess.  Namely,  they  often 

help  materially  in  creating  those  vistas  which,  being  partly  within 
the  house  and  partly  within  the  garden,  help  so  much  to  link 
house  and  garden  into  a  unity. 

The  reader  will  readily  understand  this  point  by  glancing  at  my 
sketch  for  the  garden  at  “St.  Brighid’s,”  Letcnworth.  The  main  vista 
down  the  center  of  the  garden  is  carried  right  through  the  house  by 
means  of  the  garden  room  with  its  glass  doors  at  the  back  coming 
opposite  to  the  glass  front  door,  so  that  on  approaching  the  front 
door  from  the  north  the  view  through  the  lobby  and  garden  room, 
down  the  garden,  meets  the  eye.  Perhaps  this  advantage  in  a  gar¬ 
den  room  comes  out  more  clearly  when  my  sketch  of  the  approach 
to  “Letchworth,”  Horsted  Keynes,  is  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
photograph  of  the  front  door  of  that  house,  showing  how  the  trees 
in  the  orchard  beyond  are  seen  through  the  lobby  and  garden  room, 
and  how  these  terminate  the  vista  of  the  approach.  Or  again  the 
reader  may  see  how  two  important  vistas  in  the  garden  of  “Orchards,” 
Steeple  Morden  in  Cambridgeshire,  form,  by  means  of  the  loggia, 
continuations  of  vistas  within  the  house  passing  through  the  French 
casements  leading  on  to  the  loggia  and  being  terminated  in  the  one 
case  by  the  hall  fireplace,  in  the  other  by  the  west  window  of  the  liv¬ 
ing  room.  Of  course  the  most  important  vista  in  this  house  is  that 
which  is  made  possible  by  the  little  entrance  court  and  is  a  contin¬ 
uation  of  the  main  approach,  under  the  fruit  trees,  through  the  front 
door,  across  the  hall  and  away  out  at  the  hall  window.  It  is  ob¬ 
viously  only  possible  to  arrange  such  vistas  in  a  limited  number  of 
houses,  but  the  value  of  them  can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  The 
garden  room  at  “Walden,”  Mellor,  Cheshire,  makes  a  vista  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  nature  possible. 

Entering  a  number  of  houses  in  an  exhibition  recently,  I  was 
struck  by  the  great  advantage  possessed  by  one  which  presented 
such  an  entrance  vista  in  contrast  to  others  in  which  this  was  lack- 
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NEAR  VIEW  OF  SUMMER-HOUSE  AT 
“  GLAED  HAME,”  LETCHWORTH,  ENGLAND. 

FLOWERING  PATH  TO  THE  SUMMER¬ 
HOUSE  AT  “GLAED  HAME.”. 


Barry  Parker  C  Raymond  Unwin.  Architects. 


Barry  Parker  &  Raymond  Unwin.  Architects. 
See  page  6 1 . 


HOUSE  IN  ROSSETT  DRIVE,  NEAR 
HARROGATE,  YORKSHIRE,  ENGLAND. 

“HILL  TOP,”  CATERHAM,  SURREY, 
ENGLAND:  FIRST  VIEW. 


Barry  Parker  &  Raymond  Unwin,  Architects. 

THREE  VIEWS  IN  THE  GARDEN  AT  “HILL  TOP,”  SHOW¬ 
ING  CONCRETE  TERRACES  AND  VINE  TREATMENT. 


APPROACH  TO  A  HOUSE  NEAR  STOKE-  THE  FRONT  DOOR  OF  “  LETCHWORTH,” 

UPON-TRRNT,  STAFFORDSHIRE,  ENGLAND  HORSTED  KEYNES,  SUSSEX,  ENGLAND. 


“THE  GABLES,”  HARROGATE,  YORKSHIRE,  ENGLAND! 
BARRY  PARKER  AND  RAYMOND  UNWIN,  ARCHITECTS. 


Barry  Parker  &  Raymond  Unwin,  Architect: 


"ORCHARDS,”  STEEPLE  MOR- 
DEX.  CAMBRIDGESHIRE.  ENGLAND. 

THE  LOGGIA,  “ORCHARDS,”  STEE¬ 
PLE  MORDEN. 


VISTAS  WHICH  LINK  HOUSE  AND  GARDEN 


ing.  The  whole  feeling  was  different,  brighter,  more  hopeful  and 
hospitable. 


In  many  instances  the  gain  is  considerable  if  the  floor  of  a  ver¬ 
anda  or  stoop  be  extended  beyond  the  area  which  is  under  cover. 


ARCHITECTS.  ENGLAND. 

‘MICH.  ROAD 


One  of  the  advantages  of  having  open-air  facilities  on  the  ground 
floor  is  that  it  is  more  often  a  simple  matter  to  carry  the  floor  area 
beyond  the  roofing  than  it  is  where  the  arrangement  is  on  an  upper 
floor.  Just  as  some  people  like  part  of  a  balcony  covered  and  part 
uncovered,  so  others  like  part  of  a  veranda  floor  roofed  over  and 

Eart  left  open.  Also  where  the  veranda  or  stoop  must  necessarily 
e  small,  its  availability  is  considerably  increased  by  extending  the 
floor  out  beyond  the  roof.  The  photograph  of  a  house  in  Rossett 
Drive  near  Harrogate  shows  how  the  extended  floor  of  the  stoop 
may  be  enclosed  by  a  parapet  wall  to  gain  additional  protection  and 
privacy,  so  that  one  feels  it  is  part  of  the  stoop  though  not  under 
cover. 
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In  many  instances  in  which 
economy  must  be  considered  and 
of  course,  particularly  in  quite 
small  houses,  opportunities  for 
life  in  the  open  air  are  secured 
by  increasing  the  various  forms 
of  porches  or  covered  spaces 
around  the  doors.  But  these  are 
not  the  positions  in  which  such 
facilities  would  be  provided  from 
choice,  because  it  is  pleasanter 
to  have  them  where  they  will 
not  be  intruded  upon  by  every 
one  who  comes  to  the  house. 
All  the  illustrations  used  in  this 
article,  including  the  one  of  the 
stoop  or  garden  room  of  “The 
Gables,”  show  these  arrange¬ 
ments  for  open-air  living  pro¬ 
vided  away  from  the  front  door. 
But  in  the  next  article  I  shall 
show  many  smaller  houses  which 
have  them  around  the  front  door, 
and  some  larger  ones  in  which  such  places  are  provided  at  the 
doors  supplementary  to  others  arranged  with  greater  privacy. 

Suggestions  for  vistas  in  gardens  and  of  ways  of  terminating 
them  with  some  interesting  feature — a  summer-house,  a  flight  of 
steps,  a  fountain,  a  door  leading  into  the  house,  or  perhaps  a  well¬ 
head, — may  be  gleaned  from  the  accompanying  photographs  of  the 
approach  to  a  house  at  Stoke-upon -Trent,  the  path  to  the  summer¬ 
house  at  “Glaed  Harae,”  Letchworth,  the  viewrs  of  the  garden  of 
“Hill  Top,”  Caterham,  and  the  way  in  which  the  well-head  in  the 
garden  at  “Orchards”  is  made  to  terminate  a  vista  opening  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  path  up  to  the  front  door. 

The  photographs  of  the  garden  at  “Hill  Top”  may  also  perhaps 
suggest  treatments  for  terraces,  lily  ponds,  summer-houses,  arbors 
and  steps.  When  designing  lily  ponds  it  is  important  to  secure,  if 
possible,  many  points  from  which  they  may  be  viewed  from  above, 
and  from  which  can  be  seen  the  beauties  of  fountain,  tree  or  flowers, 
or  of  a  sunset  reflected  in  the  water.  For  the  value  of  water  in  a 
garden  is  greatly  diminished  if  there  are  no  points  from  which  one 
may  look  down  upon  its  sparkling,  ever-changing  surface,  which  is 
after  all  its  great  charm.  When  possible,  of  course,  water  surfaces 
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should  be  placed  below  the  windows  of  the  house  from  which  they 
can  be  seen. 

Though  taken  during  the  formation  of  the  terraces,  the  first  view 
shown  here  of  the  garden  at  “Hill  Top”  may  give  some  idea  of  a 
summer-house  recessed  into  a  bank.  A  summer-house  should  wel¬ 
come  one  by  evincing  that  it  was  built  for  shelter  and  shade;  if  it 
seems  to  do  this  merely  by  chance  it  will  be  less  charming.  It  should 
seem  to  have  been  created  for  that  purpose  and  to  offer  you  these 
blessings  gracefully.  I  hope  the  summer-house  at  “Glaed  Hame” 
does  this,  and  also  the  one  by  the  steps  at  “Hill  Top.” 

Summer-houses  should  be  retreats  and  so  placed  that  they  offer 
you  quiet  seclusion  and  peace;  but  these  are  matters  which  must  be 
left  until  the  next  chapter. 

By  designing  house  and  garden  together  we  greatly  reduce  the 
risk  of  falling  into  the  initial  error  of  not  maintaining  a  due  sense 
of  scale  between  the  various  parts  of  each.  Just  as  in  a  square,  a 
place  or  a  quadrangle  or  court,  success  depends  on  a  right  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  size  of  the  enclosed  space  and  the  height  and  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  buildings  which  surround  it,  so  in  a  garden  much 
depends  upon  the  spaces  into  which  it  is  divided  bearing  a  happy  re¬ 
relation  to  the  dimensions  and  proportions  of  the  fa9ades  of  the  house. 

Every  garden  must  be  divided  into  a  number  of  sections — small 
gardens  or  outdoor  apartments  as  it  were — and  the  size  and  scale 
of  each  of  these  must  be  in  pleasant  proportion  to  the  size  and  scale 
of  the  house  and  its  parts.  If  a  garden  presen 
which  can  be  grasped  at  one 
view,  not  only  will  many 
charms  of  mystery  and  ~  “ 

surprise  be  lost,  but  also  /?^ 
the  feeling  that  the 
house  is  at  one  with 
and  at  rest  in  its  sur¬ 
roundings.  For  this 
sense  of  unity  partly 
comes  from  the  right 
proportioning  of  tne  j. 
parts.  ' 

Possibly  some  A 
of  the  foregoing 
may  be  made 
clearer  by  the 

plan  for  the i  i|!|jiiL*j»7 •»-»/ ^ %sr ? •  js; 

*ardeB  ° 


garden  presents  a  single  panorama 


PLAN  OF 
GARDEN 
AT  ST. 

brighid’s, 

LETCH- 

WORTH. 
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“Orchards.”  The  terrace  which  is  to  form  a  base  for  the  house 
and  one  of  the  parts  into  which  the  garden  must  be  divided 
would  seem  to  need  certain  dimensions  of  length,  width  and 
height  in  order  to  produce  a  feeling  of  right  proportion.  W’hile 
another  little  separate  court-like  garden,  as  a  completion  of  the  log¬ 
gia  on  its  south  side  seems  to  fall  into  the  general  scheme  so  natur¬ 
ally  as  to  appear  almost  inevitable. 

I  have  purposely  not  divided  the  garden  in  the  usual  way  into 
“vegetable  garden”  and  what  is  called  “ornamental  garden,”  be¬ 
cause  I  cannot  see  that  Nature  divides  plants  into  ornamental  and 
useful.  Does  she  not  make  those  plants  which  are  useful  to  man 
also  beautiful  ?  By  this  does  she  not  perhaps  teach  us  the  lesson 
that  our  lives  too  would  run  on  better  lines  if  our  aim  were  to  make 
our  useful  and  necessary  things  beautiful  as  well? 

What  is  more  lovely  than  apple-blossoms  or  cherry-blossoms  ? 
The  form  of  the  potato  flower  and  the  scent  of  broad  beans  are 
among  the  most  delicate  we  know,  and  a  field  full  of  blue  cabbages 
is  often  a  sight  of  surpassing  beauty.  As  Mr.  Baillie  Scott  points 
out,  were  it  not  that  the  scarlet  runner  produces  bean  pods,  good 
for  food,  it  w'ould  be  one  of  the  most  valued  clinging  plants  in  our 
flower  gardens. 

The  great  principle  underlying  all  good  design — which  is  before 
all  things  the  art  of  finding  that  form  which  best  fits  a  thing  to  fulfil 
its  purpose, — is  none  the  less  true  of  garden  design  because  many 
of  tne  purposes  of  a  garden  are  not  the  most  obvious  and  utilitarian. 
An  important  function  of  a  garden  is  to  offer  pleasure  to  its  user, 
and  its  layout  is  happiest  when  it  suggests  this  purpose.  Provision 
for  affording  shade  and  shelter  is  pleasanter  when  it  evinces  kindly 
thought  for  our  needs  than  when  it  appears  to  be  the  result  of  chance. 
Beds  which  invite  us  to  revel  in  the  loveliness  and  scents  of  flowers 
because  they  present  them  simply  and  accessibly  for  our  enjoyment 
have  some  of  the  charms  of  true  hospitality,  and  walks  which  seem 
from  their  position  and  form  to  have  been  designed  to  invite  us  to 
an  evening  stroll  will  have  a  grace  which  would  be  lacking  in  any 
which  do  not  bespeak  a  desire  to  add  to  our  happiness. 

We  all  derive  so  much  enjoyment  from  the  suggestion  of  'possible 
pleasures  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  garden  designer  not  to  omit 
this  factor  as  well  as  the  pleasures  themselves,  and  a  successful  gar¬ 
den  will  always  owe  its  achievement  partly  to  its  power  to  invoke 
at  the  first  glance  a  lively  anticipation  of  pleasures  prepared  for  us. 
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SOCIAL  REFORMS  SUGGESTED  THROUGH 
POETRY:  BY  MARJORIE  SUTHERLAND 


(Poems  definitely  quoted-have  been  written  by  Englishmen  since  1890.) 

T  IS  a  suggestive,  if  somewhat  trite  observation,  that 
Plato,  in  the  tenth  book  of  his  Republic,  speaks  with 
disparagement  of  poets.  He  says  that  they  are  fan¬ 
tastic  imitators  of  life.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  dis¬ 
prove  Plato’s  statement.  I  intend  only  to  point  out 
the  fact  that  poets,  whatever  their  virtues  and  short¬ 
comings,  have  in  many  instances  been  of  incalculable 
value  to  society  in  that  they  have  been  the  first  to  recognize  the 
injustice  of  certain  social  and  industrial  institutions.  It  is  often 
the  poet  who  calls  to  action  the  scientist,  the  inventor  and  the  legis¬ 
lator. 

The  poet’s  sensitive  nature  detects  abuses  which  hasty  civiliza¬ 
tion  has  created.  The  psychologists  tell  us  that  men  act  long  before 
they  reflect.  Consequently  the  reflections  are  often  sorrowful. 
They  pile  up  troubles  with  infinite  pains  in  the  name  of  property, 
patriotism,  or  orthodoxy,  and  then  they  stop  a  moment  to  look 
about  them  and  they  discover  that  their  toil  has  been  productive 
of  social  complications. 

Of  recent  years  it  has  been  noted  that  the  significant  phase  of  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  is  poetical  rather  than  theological.  The  para¬ 
bles  that  he  told,  the  conversations  in  which  he  was  engaged,  the 
events  of  his  life,  were  all  poetic.  They  all  protested  against 
hatred,  war,  greed.  They  stood  for  personal,  and  hence  social 
improvement.  The  social  ills  of  twenty  centuries  have  resulted  to 
some  extent  from  the  misunderstanding  of  his  unique  poetry. 

But  to  turn  to  more  immediate  times:  the  nineteenth  century, 
for  instance.  A  period  of  peculiar  social  importance,  because  it 
witnessed  the  birth  of  the  factory  system,  the  rise  of  the  evolution¬ 
ary  theory,  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  America,  and  the  mitigation 
of  war  and  human  suffering.  Poets  of  real  power  seem  always 
more  or  less  sensitive  to  injustice,  hence  their  protests  often  lead 
indirectly  to  amelioration.  They  are  seldom  formers ,  in  the  social 
sense,  that  service  which  is  higher  than  all  others,  but  they  some¬ 
times  lead  reformers. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-three  a  British  commission  officer 
made  a  report  of  the  number  of  children  employed  in  mines  and 
factories.  The  prosaic  report  touched  the  heart  of  Mrs.  Browning 
and  she  wrote  “The  Cry  of  the  Children.”  The  factory  system  was 
upon  England  in  cold  blood.  Invention  had  overtaken  adjustment, 
so  that  immature  persons  were  thereby  exploited.  It  was  left  to  a 
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poet  to  really  assault  the  comatose  public  by  voicing  the  shameful 
condition,  while  the  children  continued  to  cry  and  die  until  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-six  before  any  adequate  action  was  taken  to 
correct  the  evil.  Child-labor  legislation  in  regard  to  hours  and  ages 
was  enacted  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  respectively. 

Mrs.  Browning  was  among  the  first  to  notice  the  abuse  of  insani¬ 
tation.  She  speaks  of  this  in  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-two  in  the 
“Cry  of  the  Human”  at  a  time  when  city  planning  and  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Works  were  non-existent. 

Thomas  Hood  wrote  “The  Song  of  the  Shirt”  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  forty-three,  probably  the  first  outcry  against  the  sweatshop. 
England,  however,  did  not  consider  the  sweating  system  a  particu¬ 
lar  menace  until  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-four.  In  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-four  came  Hood’s  “Bridge  of  Sighs,”  a  vivid 
though  undidactic  arraignment  of  social  neglect.  For  nearly  sixty 
years  men  have  been  stirred  by  the  subtle  pathos  of  this  piece,  its 
staccato  lament  and  gripping  brevity,  but  it  is  only  within  the 
last  ten  years  and  even  later  that  we  in  America  have  taken 
any  interest  or  action  in  regard  to  the  leprous  power  of  white 
slavery. 

There  seems  to  be  a  marked  element  of  despair  in  the  expression 
of  modern  English  poets.  They  seem  unable,  as  all  sensitive  peo¬ 
ple  must  be  unable,  to  reconcile  themselves  to  the  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Davidson,  Hardy  and  Buchanan 
wail  unceasingly  at  the  pain  and  social  defeat  of  life.  Watson  is 
bolder  and  asKs  where  benevolence  is — not  in  Nature,  not  in  God, 
and  surely  not  in  man.  Stephen  Phillips  speaks  exultingly  of  sin 
and  death,  and  tries  to  bring  us  resignation  since  we  cannot  escape 
the  facts.  Kipling  is  keenly  conscious  of  social  burdens.  His  virile, 
rollicking,  military  spirit  often  gives  one  the  impression  that  at 
least  the  anti-climax  of  life  is  a  wonderful  thing,  and  that  we  ought 
to  be  glad  for  the  experience  of  sweat,  war,  disease  and  death.  Hen¬ 
ley’s  and  Stevenson’s  forced  jov  of  life  is  inspiring  beyond  words. 
They  felt  the  defeat — Stevenson  confesses  it  a  dozen  times — but 
they  ’■efused  to  baldly  acknowledge  it;  just  as  George  Eliot  felt  the 
defeat  and  still  left  us  “The  Choir  Invisible.” 

The  social  abuses  set  forth  by  poetry  since  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety  were  found  chiefly  to  have  interfered  with  the  efficiency  of 
(one)  the  home,  (two)  the  church,  and  (three)  the  state. 

The  “Cry  of  the  Mine”  by  Robert  Buchanan  is  both  a  lament 
and  a  protest  against  the  fact  that  the  industrial  system  demands 
the  labor  of  children  in  underground  mines: 
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“Deeper  we  crawl  than  the  graves  of  the  dead! 

Sisters  and  brothers  whose  fires  burn  so  cheerily. 

Fed  by  the  coal  that  we  work  for  so  wearily, 

Give  us,  in  God’s  name,  our  wages  of  Bread!” 

Again,  Buchanan  in  “Vox  Populi”  cries  out  to  God  against  the 
greed  of  the  competitive  system  which  is  evident  in  poverty,  opu¬ 
lence  and  pernicious  custom.  “How  long,  O  God,  now  long”  is 
the  refrain  of  his  lament.  In  “These  Voices”  Buchanan  condemns 
himself  to  destruction  if  he  does  not  heed  the  voices  of  the  city  which 
wail  unconsciously  even  against  injustice.  In  “Sisters  of  Midnight” 
and  “Lost  Women,”  both  by  Buchanan,  the  protest  against  the 
social  evil  is  clearly  implied.  He  draws  the  vivid  picture  of  the 
poison  of  the  dregs  of  humanity  reaching  at  last  the  lives  of  pro¬ 
tected  women  and  paying  them  with  compound  interest  the  price  of 
their  indolent  ignorance.  Buchanan’s  expression  along  social  lines 
consists  often  of  fanatical  harangues  rather  than  true  pathos.  His  fire 
is  that  of  a  rhetorical  clergyman,  not  a  divine  poet.  But  with  all 
his  crudeness  one  cannot  accuse  him  of  insincerity.  He  had  capac¬ 
ity  for  love  if  not  for  imagination. 

John  Davidson  revealed  both  sincerity  and  power  in  kicking 
against  the  pricks.  In  “Saint  George’s  Day”  he  says: 

“The  present  is  a  dungeon  dark 
Of  social  problems.  Break  the  goal! 

Or  bid  the  splendid  future  hail. 

*  *  *  *  ❖  * 

I  see  from  where  the  slums  may  rise 
Some  unexpected  dreadful  dawn — 

The  gleam  of  steeled  and  scowling  eyes, 

And  flash  of  women’s  faces  wan. 

I  hear  the  idle  workman’s  sigh.” 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight  (Eclogues)  Davidson 
speaks  of  the  human  cost  of  civilization — a  favorite  theme  of  mod¬ 
ern  sociologists: 

“Men,  as  they  multiply,  use  up  mankind 
In  greater  masses  and  in  subtler  ways  *  *  * 

*  *  *  Electricity  and  steam 

Have  set  a  barbarous  fence  about  the  earth 
And  made  the  oceans  and  the  continents 
Preserved  estates  of  crafty  gather-alls; 

Have  loaded  labor  with  a  shotted  chain, 

And  raised  the  primal  curse  a  thousand  powers. 
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*  *  *  God!  the  hourly  waste 

Of  Women  in  the  world  since  time  began! 

*  *  *  And  the  waste  of  men 

In  war — pitiful  soldiers,  battle  harlots.” 

Davidson’s  conclusion  is  effeminately  vague  and  illogical.  He 
says  that  the  waste  “in  some  way”  will  gladden  the  world  as  the 
moon  gladdens  mountains  and  spacious  sea. 

There  is  an  astute  suggestion  of  the  inequality  of  opportunity  in 
Swinburne’s  “Cry  of  the  Outcasts”: 

“How  shall  we  as  ye, 

Tho’  you  bid  us  pray  ? 

Tho’  you  call,  can  we 
Hear  you  call,  or  see, 

Tho’  you  show  11s  day?” 

There  have  not  been  many  direct  accusations  of  the  church. 
The  English  people  seem  to  be  inescapably  orthodox.  Perhaps  this 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  considered  bad  form  bv  cultivated  Eng¬ 
lishmen  to  criticize  an  established  creed  and  institution.  Religion 
that  is  theological  and  political  rather  than  humanitarian  strikes 
fire  in  the  heart  of  William  Watson: 

“It  is  the  birthday  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

The  dead  rot  by  the  wayside;  the  unblest 
Who  live  in  caves  and  desert  mountains  lurk 
Trembling.  His  foldless  flock  shorn  of  their  fleece 
*  *  *  Famine  hurries  to  her  work. 

It  is  the  birthday  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.” 

“Thoughts — On  revisiting  a  center  of  commerce  where  a  vast 
cathedral  church  is  being  erected:” 

“City  of  festering  streets  bv  Misery  trod, 

Where  half-fed,  half-clad  children  swarm  unshod, 

While  thou  dost  rear  thy  splendid  fane  to  God.” 

In  the  estimation  of  the  poets  the  state  is  the  playwright  of  many 
social  tragedies.  There  are  many  protests  against  war.  Watson  is 
prominent  here.  He  watched  the  Armenian  troubles  and  poured 
forth  his  indignation  in  a  slender  volume  of  sonnets  entitled  “A 
Year  of  Shame.”  In  the  introduction  to  this  collection  the  author 
says: 

“‘How  much  is  a  man  better  than  a  sheep?’  but  our  modern 
diplomacy  seems  to  say  the  very  opposite,  as  it  sits  guarding  ma¬ 
terial  interests  and  leaves  a  helpless  and  innocent  people  to  perish 
in  slow  agony.” 
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The  “Plague  of  Apathy,”  “Leisured  Justice”  and  “How  Long” 
express  the  crime  of  unscrupulous  power  in  a  nation. 

Buchanan  describes  the  patriot  as  one 

“Who  strideth  sword  in  hand 
To  reap  the  fields  he  never  sowed. 

For  his  own  Fatherland! 

Who,  sweeping  human  rights  aside, 

Sets  up  the  cross-shaped  Tree 
And  while  the  Christ  is  crucified, 

Bids  all  the  thieves  go  free.” 

Hardy  attacks  the  state  and  the  church  in  his  “Christmas  Ghost 
Story”: 

“And  what  of  logic  or  of  truth  appears 
In  tacking  ‘Anno  Domini’  to  the  years? 

Near  twenty  hundred  liveried  thus  have  lived, 

But  tarries  yet  the  Cause  for  which  He  died.” 

In  the  “Departure”  and  “Going  of  the  Battery,”  he  comments 
upon  the  insane  waste  of  war  which  is  carried  on  by  so-called  civil¬ 
ized  nations. 

Kipling’s  expression  of  war  can  scarcely  be  called  a  protest. 
None  understands  better  than  he  the  incompatibility  of  war  and 
social  welfare,  yet  the  effect  of  his  understanding  is  not  always  in 
favor  of  peace.  His  satire  is  too  fascinating.  We  seem  to  catch 
the  lure  of  the  bugles  and  the  awesome  masculine  tread  of  the  regi¬ 
ments — notwithstanding  his  vivid  picture  of  crushed  red  bones  and 
sea-foam  of  corpses.  Kipling  makes  us  feel — I  am  so  bold  as  to 
use  the  editorial  pronoun — that  while  war  may  be  hell,  some  of  us, 
at  least,  have  a  surreptitious  wish  that  it  might  have  fallen  to  our 
lot  to  have  witnessed  the  grandeur  of  the  pageant.  The  “Widow 
of  Winsor,”  “The  Song  of  the  English,”  “  loung  British  Soldier,” 
express  the  human  cost  of  power. 

“Take  up  the  White  Man’s  burden — 

Send  forth  the  best  ye  breed — 

Go  bind  your  sons  to  exile 
To  serve  your  captives’  need.” 

David  Starr  Jordan  has  used  this  last  piece, — taking  the  line, 
“Send  forth  the  best  ye  breed,”  as  the  theme  of  a  very  interesting 
lecture  on  biological  heredity  called  “The  Blood  of  the  Nations.” 
Jordan’s  theory  is  that  war  destroyed  the  flower  of  humanity  and 
left  an  inferior  stock  to  be  the  progenitors  of  succeeding  genera- 
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tions.  In  the  Forum  for  January,  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven. 
Jack  London  has  attacked  Dr.  Jordan’s  theory.  London  cites 
Henley’s  “Song  of  the  Sword,”  and  says  that  the  only  reason 
that  the  rest  of  us  are  here  is  because  swords  and  famines  have 
kept  down  population  so  that  there  was  enough  food  to  go  around. 
Jordan,  the  scientist,  uses  some  verses  to  illustrate  social  maladjust¬ 
ment;  London  uses  other  verses  to  disprove  Jordan’s  theory.  The 
interesting  part  of  the  discussion  is  that  the  lines  which  uphold 
London’s  theory — that  the  sword  solves  the  economic  problem — 
are  dedicated  to  the  author  of  the  lines  which  support  Jordan’s 
theory — that  the  sword  increases  the  economic  and  social  problem. 

Kipling’s  “Sons  of  Martha”  is  a  unique  statement  of  tne  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  productive  agent  and  of  the  basis  of  socialism — equality 
of  opportunity.  If  some  economist  were  brave  and  clever  enough 
to  insert  this  poem  in  his  textbook  it  would  save  hours  of 
harangue  and  make  living  tissue  of  a  dead  problem. 

“The  Sons  of  Mary  are  the  lords  of  the  land — the  Sons  of 
Martha  do  the  work.” 


“They  (the  Sons  of  Martha)  do  not  preach  that  their  God  will  rouse 
them  a  little  before  the  nuts  work  loose; 

They  do  not  teach  that  1 1  is  Pity  allows  them  to  leave  their  work 
whenever  they  choose. 

As  in  the  thronged  and  lightened  ways,  so  in  the  dark  and  the  desert 
they  stand. 

Wary  and  watchful  all  their  days,  that  their  brethren’s  days  may  be 
long  in  the  land.” 

Davidson’s  “Aristocrat”  is  a  socialistic  snap  by  one  who  prob¬ 
ably  was  unable  to  be  an  aristocrat: 

“I  lay  my  yoke  on  feeble  folk 
And  march  across  the  necks  of  fools.” 

Oscar  Wilde  has  surpassed  all  modern  statistical  investigators 
of  jails  in  his  “Ballad  of  Reading  Jail”: 

“In  Reading  jail  by  Reading  town 
There  is  a  pit  of  shame.” 

The  insanitation  of  air,  food,  water,  plumbing,  etc.,  of  his  place 
of  incarceration  is  described  in  harrowing  detail.  The  lament  for 
the  shame  of  the  institution  is,  however,  more  personal  than  social. 

Thomas  Hardy  and  Fiona  Macleod  have  voiced  in  poetry  a  con¬ 
dition  which  seems  to  be  practically  untouched  by  other  writers. 
The  condition  is  psychological  rather  than  sociological,  and  their 
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theme  is  the  sexual  penalty  demanded  of  women.  A  modern  Ger¬ 
man  scholar  (see  “Sex  and  Character,”  Otto  Weininger)  has  written 
a  glibly  assertive  treatise  on  the  mystery  of  sex,  in  which  he  calls 
attention  to  the  well-known  fact  that  women  have  been  denied  the 
power  of  expression  through  all  the  ages.  Their  achievements  have 
been  meager,  so  he  says,  juvenile — nothing  compared  with  the 
material  and  intellectual  activities  of  men.  They  have  not  even 
revealed  themselves  in  any  art  or  religion  or  science,  and  all  that 
we  know  of  their  mystery  has  been  interpreted  by  men.  From  his 
point  of  view  with  women,  biological  creation  has  usurped  the  place 
of  artistic,  philosophical,  and  political  creation.  The  man  in  Henry 
James’  “Velvet  Glove”  says  to  the  beautiful  woman  who  is  ambi¬ 
tious  to  write  a  novel — “you  cannot  create  romance,  you  are  Ro¬ 
mance.” — One  may  deny  or  lament  the  situation  as  one  chooses. 
The  sole  opponent  is  biology — implacable,  inescapable.  That  the 
physical  situation  has  brought  about  most  of  the  social,  economic 
and  political  differences  between  the  sexes  is  a  trite  fact.  Abuses 
have  resulted  from  the  physiological  decree  and  if  women  have  been 
conscious  of  their  limitation  and  consequent  subjection  they  have 
usually  prayed  and  cursed  and  died  in  their  sorrow.  Even  the  songs 
of  their  deepest  grief  and  joy  have  been  best  expressed  by  men. 
Hardy  and  Macleod  stand  almost  alone  in  expressing  the  penalty, 
while  Kipling’s  “Mary  Pity  Women”  belongs  to  the  same  class. 
Is  such  expression  sacrilegious — unpoetic  ?  Then  is  all  protest 
against  pain  and  death  sacrilegious  and  unpoetic  ? 

The  most  recent  and  interesting  example  of  poetic  suggestion 
was  made  by  poor  John  Davidson  who  suffered  so  keenly  from 
poverty  and  misfortunes  of  various  kinds;  who  railed  so  unceas¬ 
ingly  against  waste  and  pain.  Few  men  I  suppose  would  seriously 
place  John  Davidson  and  Sir  Francis  Galton  m  the  same  category 
of  usefulness.  Yet  John  Davidson  nicely  stated  Gabon’s  theory  of 
Eugenics  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five.  Just  as 
Byron  stated  the  substance  of  Christian  Science  in  his  dramatic 

f)iece  called  “Cain,”  and  just  as  Hamlet  voiced  in  five  lines  Wil¬ 
iam  James’  chapter  on  Habit. 

In  nineteen  hundred  and  four  Dr.  Galton  initiated  in  a  meeting 
of  the  Sociological  Society  of  London  his  new  branch  of  science 
which  he  called  Eugenics.  This  was  the  formal  introduction  of  the 
science  to  the  public.  In  the  words  of  the  scientist  Eugenics  is  “a 
study  of  the  agencies  under  social  control,  that  may  improve  or 
impair  the  racial  qualities  of  future  generations  either  physically  or 
mentally.” 

This  pet  theory  of  the  very  modern  sociologists  was  voiced  by 
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a  world-weary  poet,  Davidson,  nine  years  before  Galton  publicly 
used  the  term.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  the  poet  influenced  the 
scientist  in  any  way — perhaps  neither  of  them  knew  of  the  theories 
of  the  other;  I  only  wish  to  point  out  that  poets  can  be  a  pertinent, 
vital  issue  in  the  welfare  of  the  state  and  that  they  are  not  always 
fantastic  imitators. 

In  “Lammas”  Davidson  gives  the  imagined  despair  of  a  child 
who  asks  why  he  was  not  well  born : 

“My  heart  is  second  hand. 

Where  is  my  birthright — beauty  and  strength.” 

Davidson  seems  to  express  in  some  degree  the  old  idea  of  hered¬ 
itary  taint,  but  his  idea  of  selection  is  strictly  abreast  of  modern 
thought : 

“I  impeach  the  smooth  conniving  world, 

The  bland  accomplice  that  has  made  and  makes 
A  merit  of  defeat,  a  cult  of  woe. 

Sowing  exhausted  land  with  seed  that’s  foul. 

To  harvest  tares  of  madness,  impotence, 

Uncomeliness  in  wasteful  granaries — 

I  mean  asylums,  prisons,  hospitals. 

If  only  nineteen  hundred  years  ago 
A  gospel  of  the  pride  of  life  had  rung 
Our  tloleful  era  in;  if  the  device 
In  Nature’s  choice  of  beauty  and  of  strength 
Had  then  been  shown  to  man,  how  had  the  world 
Approved  the  excellent  expedient, 

With  voluntary  euthanasia 
Welded  humanity  at  once,  and  made 
A  race  of  heroes  in  a  golden  age! 

So  let  us  think  we  are  the  tortured  nerves 
Of  Being  in  travail  with  a  higher  type.” 

Again  he  says: 

“Upon  the  bridge 

Some  human  lumber  loafed,  a  dozen  men 
Incompetent  or  drunken;  all  unfit 
For  everything  except  survival.” 

He  expressed  here  the  very  kernel  of  the  nineteen  hundred  and 
four  publications  and  discussions  of  the  London  Society. 

There  is  a  question  to  be  sure  as  to  whether  all  this  expression 
of  social  abuse  is  poetry  or  not.  The  propagandist  element  usually 
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burdens  art  unless  the  propagandist  is  an  instinctive  lyrist  like 
Burns  or  a  cultivated  technician  like  Swinburne,  and  it  may  be  no 
consolation  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  to  remember  that  real  poets  do  not 
need  to  be  reformers.  That  a  protest  has  been  made  in  verse  against 
social  wrongs  is  significant  to  both  sociologists  and  readers  of  poetry. 
The  verse  referred  to  may  have  a  deep  emotional  throb  like  Hood’s, 
or  it  may  be  just  common  sentimentality,  but  it  is,  however,  a  dis¬ 
tinct  product  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The  Greeks  were  immor¬ 
tally  objective.  They  developed  the  flower  of  their  civilization  to  a 
degree  that  has  been  the  wonder  of  all  men  since.  They  paid  no 
attention  to  the  defective,  to  the  mutilations  of  life;  they  simply  let 
Nature  attend  to  that,  while  their  artists  and  philosophers  gathered 
richness  for  all  the  world.  The  Mediaeval  Christians,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  introspective.  They  did  their  best  to  suppress  science, 
to  ignore  Nature  and  all  that  she  revealed  to  stumbling,  suffering- 
men.  It  was  the  Mediaeval  idea  to  reach  God  by  controversy,  by 
self-holiness  rather  than  natural  activity.  The  Anglo-Saxon  has 
received  nurture  and  knowledge  from  the  Golden  Age  of  Greece 
and  he  has  learned  some  lessons  from  Mediaeval  civilization;  he 
has  also  developed  a  personality  of  his  own  with  a  social  cast  to 
his  conscience.  The  Greeks  were  everything  but  psychologists;  the 
schoolmen  and  militant  saints  spent  their  energies  in  saving  men 
after  death  rather  than  attempting  to  make  their  lives  bearable. 
In  fine,  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  have  been  conscious 
to  some  extent  of  waste  and  abuse;  they  have  taken  some  thought 
of  Cain’s  searching  query,  and  they  may  yet  lay  down  their  arms 
to  truth  demonstrated  rather  than  conjectured. 

If  the  ancient  philosopher  of  the  plane  tree  had  read  the  modern 
English  poets  he  might  have  conceded  that  they  were  observers  of 
life  as  well  as  imitators,  that  their  social  conscience  was  keen  and 
unafraid;  that  they  have  often  run  far  ahead  of  legislators  and  un¬ 
wieldy  states  and  quite  abreast  of  teachers  and  scientists. 
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HAT  environment  has  much  to  do 
with  the  shaping  of  character  is  uni¬ 
versally  acknowledged,  for  everyone 
can  look  back  to  their  childhood  days 
and  trace  their  profession  or  tastes  to 
events  or  things  that  impressed  them 
strongly  in  that  critical  period  when  the 
mind  receives  the  indelible  mark  of  first 
impressions.  Because  the  mind  is  shaped 
permanently  by  all  the  influences  surround¬ 
ing  youth,  “bend  a  twig  in  the  way  it  should 
grow”  should  be  not  only  the  motto  for  all 
gardeners  interested  in  producing  beautiful 
flowers  and  trees,  but  for  all  parents  who 
desire  to  give  to  the  world  the  supreme  gift 
— fair  and  noble  men  and  women.  To  start 
a  child  in  the  direction  of  good  taste,  love  of 
beauty,  desire  for  knowledge,  is  to  develop 
him  in  accordance  with  Spencer’s  theory 
of  the  “continuity  of  motion.” 

When  a  child  comes  to  the  building  of  his 
own  home  he  consciously  and  unconsciously 
selects  his  materials,  exercising  the  good 
taste  inherent  in  him,  be  it  great  or  little. 
Birds  who  waited  in  nests  made  of  sticks 
while  their  wings  were  gaining  strength  for 
flight  made  their  own  nests  later  on  of  sticks. 
Those  who  first  saw  them  made  of  bits  of 
moss,  grass  or  hairs,  or  with  feathers  woven 
prettily  in  and  out  of  them,  make  nests  for 
their  own  young  in  the  sam;  way. 

Man  does  not,  of  course,  build  of  brick 
because  his  ancestral  home  was  of  brick, 
or  of  stone  because  it  was  of  stone ;  never¬ 
theless  the  influence  of  his  first  home  upon 
his  judgment  is  permanent.  He  should 
build  it  as  the  birds  do.  of  materials  that 
let  it  rest  unobtrusively  in  the  chosen  spot, 
and  of  materials  near  at  hand  and  of  his  own 
choosing.  Since  environment  acts  upon 
character  and  character  shapes  environment 
in  endless  progression,  making  ever  toward 
the  goal  of  perfection,  too  much  care  cannot 
be  given  to  the  building  of  a  home. 
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We  have  many  evidences  throughout  our 
country  of  homes  built  according  to  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  their  environment,  the  selection 
of  the  design,  color,  materials,  being  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  individual  taste  of  the  maker. 

A  garden  of  flowers,  grasses,  weeds  has 
the  same  soil,  sun  and  rain  from  which  to 
draw  the  shape,  color,  perfume  of  leaves  and 
blossoms;  the  different  results  are  brought 
about  by  individual  selection  and  rejection. 
Even  so  does  the  beauty  of  a  home  lie  in  the 
builder’s  taste  in  selecting  and  rejecting. 
Side  by  side  are  houses  made  of  the  same 
material  and  of  the  same  approximate  cost, 
yet  one  is  beautiful,  the  other  ugly, — one  a 
flower,  the  other  a  weed. 

The  Craftsman  endeavors  to  place  be¬ 
fore  its  readers  homes  that  embody  beauty 
and  permanence,  those  that  will  assist  in 
forming  a  child’s  ideal  and  also  those  of  his 
children,  for  intrinsic  beauty  does  not 
change  with  each  generation. 

A  house  recently  built  at  De  Land,  Flori¬ 
da,  by  R.  M.  Bond,  embodies  many  of  the 
ideas  that  we  believe  should  be  in  all  homes, 
and  it  is  no  small  pleasure  for  us  to  know 
that  Craftsman  principles  have  been  studied 
and  incorporated,  yet  in  no  wise  slavishly 
adhered  to  at  the  expense  of  the  builder’s 
individuality. 

Simplicity  is  evident  in  ever}'  line.  As  a 
good  soldier  seeks  to  see  how  much  he  can 
do  without  when  on  the  march,  so  a  home¬ 
builder  should  see  how  much  he  can  dis¬ 
pense  with,  how  much  he  can  condense  his 
needs,  how  much  space  can  be  left  to  add  a 
sense  of  largeness,  generosity.  No  room  is 
so  confusing  and  uncomfortable  to  live  in  as 
one  that  is  “cluttered  up”  with  unnecessary 
articles  of  furniture, — tables,  chairs,  orna¬ 
ments,  doilies,  etc.  A  small  house  with  only 
a  few  things  in  it  partakes  of  the  dignity 
of  a  king’s  palace,  but  when  it  is  filled  to 
overflowing  with  furniture,  when  every  bit 
of  space  is  obliterated  by  details,  then  it 
seems  small  indeed,  petty,  frivolous. 

We  are  showing  this  month  the  home  of 


W.  B.  Palley,  Architect. 


THE  HOME  OF  MR.  R.  M.  BOND,  DE  LAND,  FLOR¬ 
IDA:  AN  EXCELLENT  EXAMPLE  OF  SPANISH 
ARCHITECTURE  SUITED  TO  WARM  CLIMATES. 


A  VIEW  OF  THE  VERANDA  WHICH  RUNS 
AROUND  THREE  SIDES  OF  THE  HOUSE. 


TWO  VIEWS  OF  THE  LIVING  ROOM  OF  MR. 

bond’s  house:  the  fittings  and  fur¬ 
niture  of  this  room  are  craftsman 


A  CRAFTSMAN  DINING  ROOM  IN 
MR.  BOND’S  HOUSE. 

A  BEDROOM  FITTED  WITH  CRAFTS¬ 
MAN  FURNITURE  AND  FABRICS. 


MR.  R.  M.  BOND’S  HOUSE  IN  FLORIDA 


Mr.  Bond  rather  than  the  usual  ones  of  our 
own  designing.  The  photographs  of  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  house  show  how  admirably 
Craftsman  furnishings  fit  in  with  any  home 
built  on  simple  lines.  They  would  not  look 
well  in  homes  filled  with  “what-nots,”  gilt 
chairs,  frescoes  of  cupids, — homes  that  seem 
built  to  display  every  possible  type  of  fur¬ 
niture  and  every  possible  expenditure  of 
money.  But  in  this  house  of  large  free 
simple  lines  they  are  at  home.  A  few  arti¬ 
cles  are  enough  to  furnish  comfort,  a  few 
pictures  enough  to  decorate  the  walls.  A 
sense  of  cheapness  goes  with  a  multitude  of 
things,  a  sense  of  distinction  with  a  few 
well-chosen  ones. 

The  old  Spanish  architecture  is  in  admir¬ 
able  keeping  with  the  semi-tropical  land  of 
Florida.  It  carries  a  flavor  of  romance 
about  it,  and  the  color  is  restful  to  the  eyes 
— which  is  of  great  importance  in  such  a 
sunny  land.  It  provides  opportunity  for 
much  outdoor  living,  for  meals  in  the  open 
air,  and  for  walking.  The  large  lawn  holds 
the  house  as  plain  gold  holds  a  jewel,  mag¬ 
nifying  the  beauty  of  the  stone  rather  than 
detracting  from  it,  centering  the  interest 
where  it  should  be  centered.  A  few  trees 
along  the  walk  curtain  it  from  the  too  pry¬ 
ing  eyes  of  strangers  and  soften  the  outlines 
as  if  they  were  vignetted. 

The  interior  space  of  the  house  is  not  cut 
up  unnecessarily  but  is  well  planned  for 
comfort,  light  and  air.  The  whole  interior 
can  be  kept  clean  and  wholesome  easily,  for 
the  floors  are  hard  wood  and  the  rugs  re¬ 
movable.  The  treatment  of  the  walls  and 
the  absence  of  fruitless  ornament  or  ‘hang¬ 
ings  aid  materially  in  simplifying  house¬ 
work. 

The  wjiole  house  is  a  most  interesting  ex¬ 
ample  of  modern  homemaking,  for  every¬ 
thing  about  it  and  in  it  is  of  the  simplest  and 
the  best,  so  it  is  able  to  defy  sun,  storm, 
time,  and  a  daily  use  of  it  will  but  mellow, 
not  destroy. 

We  are  giving  a  detailed  description  of 
this  home  for  we  feel  sure  it  will  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  whoever  wishes  to  build  permanent¬ 
ly,  beautifully.  Again,  it  is  a  fine  example 
of  how  admirably  Craftsman  furniture  and 
materials  fit  in  homes  built  along  lines  of 
architecture  other  than  Craftsman  if  they 
are  simple  rather  than  ornate,  if  they  tend 
toward  practicality  rather  than  show. 

The  approach  to  the  house  is  most  inter¬ 
esting.  The  generous  lawn  fringed  with  live 
oaks,  palms,  bamboo,  camphor  trees,  gives 


protection  and  seclusion  from  the  street  and 
contributes  to  the  feeling  of  richness.  There 
is  ample  space  in  the  grounds  for  the  house 
and  ample  space  in  the  house  for  large 
rooms,  with  no  feeling  of  smallness  or 
cramped  quarters  anywhere.  Wide  porches, 
verandas,  pergolas,  extensive  gardens  at  the 
rear,  also  add  to  the  sense  of  generosity 
everywhere  apparent. 

The  house  itself  is  an  adaptation  of  the 
Spanish  Mission,  long  and  low,  fitting  in 
admirably  with  the  landscape.  The  walls 
are  of  gray  sandstone  brick  laid  in  white 
mortar  with  struck  joint,  the  sharp  relief 
of  the  white  mortar  joint  combined  with  the 
slightly  varied  shades  of  the  soft  gray  bricks 
giving  a  surface  most  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
and  is  an  especially  satisfactory  method  of 
construction  for  this  land  of  sunshine,  both 
esthetically  and  practically.  Bedford  stone 
of  a  buff  shade  is  used  in  pleasing  contrast 
with  the  brick  for  the  sills,  coping  and 
carved  cartouches  and  finials  over  the  en¬ 
trances.  The  roofs  are  covered  with  Span¬ 
ish  tiles  selected  to  give  an  even  light  red 
color.  All  timber  construction  left  open  is 
of  yellow  pine  stained  a  soft  brown.  The 
rafter  overhang  is  very  heavy,  the  facia  be¬ 
ing  formed  by  a  copper  gutter  some  ten 
inches  wide. 

The  most  noticeable  feature  of  the  exte¬ 
rior  is  the  veranda  which  runs  around  three 
sides  of  the  house,  forming  on  the  east  an 
outdoor  dining  room  connected  by  a  per¬ 
gola  in  intimate  way  with  the  building.  The 
main  entrance  and  porte  cochere  are  on  the 
west,  and  on  the  south  the  veranda  extends 
into  a  fine  terrace  which  overlooks  a  formal 
garden  filled  with  roses  and  tropical  plants 
of  all  descriptions.  The  living  room  pro¬ 
vides  easy  access  to  this  garden  terrace  as 
well  as  to  the  long  open  veranda  on  the 
north.  The  terrace  and  veranda  floors  are 
all  laid  in  red  Welsh  quarries. 

The  large  veranda,  pergola  and  terrace 
make  outdoor  living  rooms,  dining  rooms, 
promenades  and  are  a  charmingly  decorative 
part  of  the  home.  They  are  furnished  with 
rugs,  willow  couches,  chairs,  hanging  seats, 
tables  for  reading  or  sewing,  and  are  well 
lighted  with  lamps  and  lanterns.  Flowers 
and  vines  are  in  all  available  places. 

The  interior  of  this  luxurious  home,  both 
as  to  color  and  convenience  of  plan,  is  note¬ 
worthy.  The  walls  throughout  the  house 
are  finished  in  oil,  the  woodwork  of  the  first 
floor  and  the  upper  hall  is  of  quarter-sawed 
white  oak,  fumed  to  different  shades. 
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A  PLACE  WHERE  WORK  MEANS  HAPPINESS 


It  is  in  the  interior  of  the  home  that  the 
Craftsman  influence  is  strongly  felt,  the  liv¬ 
ing  room  being  a  typical  Craftsman  room. 
The  walls  are  finished  in  oil  of  plain  brown 
shade  with  a  conventional  design  stenciled 
between  the  massive  beams  of  the  ceiling. 
The  Craftsman  furniture  was  carefully 
matched  in  the  woodwork  (No.  o  fumed 
oak)  so  that  great  harmony  was  obtained. 
The  fixtures  of  dull  hammered  brass  give 
flashes  of  light  in  Keeping  with  the  general 
color  scheme  of  the  room  which  is  of  browns, 
yellows,  greens.  A  fireplace  of  Tapestry 
brick  with  a  large  Grueby  tile  panel  empha¬ 
sizes  again  the  color  scheme.  Donegal  rugs 
in  browns  and  greens,  ecru  net  curtains, 
heavy  hangings  also  in  browns  and  greens 
adhere  closely  to  the  prevailing  plan  of  color 
harmony. 

The  stairway  is  an  original  feature  both 
of  this  room  and  the  house,  for  it  influences 
the  line  of  the  exterior  walls,  making  a 
pleasing  bay  effect. 

The  color  scheme  of  the  dining  room  is 
sage  green  and  yellow  carried  out  by  the 
Donegal  rug,  the  yellow  sandour  hangings, 
ecru  net  curtains.  Craftsman  fixtures  of  ham¬ 
mered  copper  are  used,  and  the  woodwork, 
buffet  and  beamed  ceilings  are  finished  in 
No.  5  light  oak.  The  walls  are  broken  into 
panels  and  the  chairs  are  high-backed  with 
solid  leather  panels. 

A  decorative  note  of  interest  is  the  frieze 
of  conventional  orange-tree  design.  The 
built-in  buffet,  the  furniture,  hangings,  fix¬ 
tures  and  color  scheme  of  this  room  are 
distinctly  Craftsman. 

The  morning  room  trim  is  of  light-colored 
fumed  oak.  A  Nile-green  tile  fireplace  with 
hammered  brass  hood  of  peacock  design 
graces  this  room.  The  Donegal  rug  is  of 
Nile  green  and  old  rose,  the  furniture  is  of 
silver  gray  wicker  upholstered  in  Nile  green, 
so  that  all  is  in  agreeable  accord. 

The  plan  of  the  upper  floor  is  simple,  com¬ 
modious,  convenient  in  the  extreme.  All 
the  rooms  on  this  floor  are  finished  in  white 
enamel  with  mahogany  doors  and  glass  door 
knobs,  the  inside  closet  doors  being  cheval 
glass. 

The  large  west  bedroom  is  abundantly 
lighted,  sun  and  air  coming  in  through  seven 
windows  and  the  two  French  doors.  These 
doors  open  onto  a  balcony  that  overlooks 
the  garden  in  the  rear  of  the  house.  Gray 
and  lavender  tones  prevail  in  this  room,  em¬ 
phasized  slightly  in  the  conventional  frieze 
running  along  the  walls. 
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The  furniture,  bedspreads,  dresser  scarfs, 
etc.,  are  from  the  Craftsman  workshops ;  the 
room,  therefore,  well  represents  a  Craftsman 
bedroom,  though  it  is  in  no  sense  designed 
with  this  idea  in  view. 

This  house  shows  that  it  is  one  to  be  lived 
in,  not  just  dwelt  in  now  and  then.  It  is  at¬ 
tended  by  a  generous  garden,  there  is  plenty 
of  room  everywhere  for  the  coming  and  go¬ 
ing  of  the  different  members  of  the  family 
without  disturbing  all  the  household. 

The  choice  of  colors  make  it  peculiarly 
harmonious  and  restful  within,  for  a  home 
should  embody  peace.  It  must  be  a  refuge, 
a  place  where  one  can  flee  for  quiet,  where 
one  can  recuperate  from  the  stress  of  busi¬ 
ness  life.  It  is  a  home  that  can  give  such 
rest  to  the  older  members  of  the  family  and 
at  the  same  time  provide  the  younger  mem¬ 
bers  with  the  surroundings  that  they  so  need 
to  develop  them,  to  form  their  ideals. 

There  is  no  artificiality  or  cheap  show, 
but  everything  that  makes  for  sturdiness,  in¬ 
tegrity  of  character,  love  of  beauty. 

A  PLACE  WHERE  WORK 
MEANS  HAPPINESS 

N  interesting  and  radical  improvement 
over  old  methods  of  schooling  is  being 
worked  out  at  Vineland,  N.  J.,  and  although 
a  “Training  School  for  Feeble-minded  Boys 
and  Girls”  it  is  one  which  any  educational 
institution  would  do  well  to  study.  At  this 
school  children  are  given  individual  not 
wholesale  instruction.  The  personality  of 
each  pupil  is  considered,  his  likes  and  dis¬ 
likes,  his  aptitudes  and  tendencies,  his  short¬ 
comings  and  defects  are  all  studied  and 
made  the  basis  from  which  to  work.  And 
by  incentive  instead  of  penalty,  by  persua¬ 
sion,  not  compulsion,  his  education  is  guided. 

Nothing  could  be  more  optimistic  than  the 
motto  of  the  school — “We  believe  in  happi¬ 
ness,  all  else  follows.”  Play  in  its  varying 
forms,  with  ample  choice  for  healthy  out¬ 
door  sports,  forms  an  important  part  of  the 
curriculum,  and  the  school  Zoo,  the  gardens, 
fountain  and  woodland  camping  ground  are 
some  of  the  pleasant  features  of  this  whole¬ 
some  educational  system. 

Here  “parrot”  study  gives  place  to  gen¬ 
uine  personal  interest,  and  each  topic,  han¬ 
dled  in  this  vital  fashion,  awakens  the  child’? 
curiosity,  stimulates  his  imagination  and  de¬ 
velops  his  powers  of  discernment,  judg¬ 
ment  and  understanding.  It  is  “education” 
in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word. 


A  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE  IN  TEXAS 


HOUSE  AT  EL  PASO,  TEXAS, 
INSPIRED  BY  CRAFTSMAN 
IDEAS 

Degeneration  is  the  goal  that 

people  unconsciously  travel  toward 
when  they  blindly  imitate,  when 
they  are  content  to  use  the  results 
obtained  by  another’s  concentration  rather 
than  their  own.  Escaping  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  involved  by  exercising  their  own  choice, 
their  own  taste,  they  gladly  purchase  the 
art  of  another  and  are  pleased  at  getting 
something  beautiful  by  so  easy  a  process. 
It  is  by  constant  personal  discrimination 
that  a  true  sense  of  beauty  is  de¬ 
veloped,  and  this  opportunity 
for  growth  cannot  be  relegated 
to  another  without  a  deep  loss. 

Craftsman  houses  are  not 
intended  to  be  blindly  copied, 
detail  by  detail,  for  this  would 
tend  toward  destructive  rather 
than  constructive  work.  But 
because  they  prove  that 
simplicity  and  durability  are 
desirable  both  for  beauty  and 
economy  of  labor,  others  have 
turned  toward  these  standards 
and  worked  out  for  themselves 
the  adaptation  to  their  own 
needs.  The  goal  and  the  trail 
to  it  have  been  pointed  out,  but 
they  are  not  deprived  of  the  joy,  the  growth 
that  comes  of  personally  treading,  step  by 
step,  the  road  that  leads  to  achievement. 

Many  homes  have  this  note  of  simplicity 
dominant  in  them  because  of  the  influence 


of  Craftsman  ideas,  but  the  homemakers 
have  personally  adapted  the  plans  to  their 
own  needs,  carried  them  out  as  they  pre¬ 
ferred,  so  that  their  home  is  stamped  un¬ 
mistakably  with  their  own  individuality. 
This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  we  take  pleas¬ 
ure  in  seeing  and  showing  a  house  of  this 
character  recently  built  by  Fred  J.  Feldman 
at  El  Paso,  Texas. 

Substantial,  simple,  beautiful  are  the  first 
words  that  come  to  mind  when  looking  at 
this  dwelling.  The  pure  simplicity  of  its 
lines  gives  a  feeling  of  dignity  that  is  most 
pleasing.  No  unnecessary  ornament,  use¬ 
less  fretwork  or  idle  decoration  mars  the 


CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE  AT  EL  PASO’  FRED  J.  FELDMAN,  BUILDER. 


FRONT  VIEW  OF  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE  AT  EL  PASO,  TEXAS. 

solid  worth  of  it.  It  appears  to  be  a  house 
practically  as  well  as  poetically  built  upon  a 
rock,  and  the  fact  of  its  being  raised  about 
14  feet  above  the  street  level  adds  to  its 
charm,  and  gives  a  feeling  of  privacy. 

The  house  was  built  after 
Craftsman  plans,  modified  and 
enlarged  by  E.  Kneezel  under 
the  direction  of  the  owner  to 
suit  his  individual  needs  and 
wishes.  The  foundation  is  of 
graystone,  the  same  stone  of 
which  the  retaining  wall  is 
built.  Mottled  red  steam- 
pressed  brick  is  used  for  the 
first  story,  and  the  second 
storv  is  of  common  brick  cov¬ 
ered  with  cement  stucco.  The 
roof  is  of  shingles  stained  a 
tile  color  and  the  rest  of  the 
wood  used  on  the  exterior  is 
stained  brown.  At  the  end  of 
the  stone  wall  in  the  rear  of 
the  lot  is  to  be  built  an  under¬ 
ground  garage  with  servant’s 
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LIVING  ROOM  IN  EL  PASO  HOUSE  FUR- 
MSHED  WITH  CRAFTSMAN  FURNITURE. 

room  above.  The  treatment  of  the  windows 
is  noticeably  decorative,  the  recessed  en¬ 
trance  porch  invites  hospitably  and  the  per¬ 
gola  at  the  side  gives  a  gracious  effect,  pre¬ 
venting  any  thought  of  severity. 

The  interior  of  this  home  seems  to  com¬ 
prise  all  that  could  be  desired  in  the  way 
of  comfort.  All  the  wood  used  as  interior 
finish  is  of  red  oak,  stained  a  dark  brown 
in  the  halls  and  living  room  and  a  lighter 
brown  in  the  dining  room.  The  wall  treat¬ 
ment  is  especially  interesting,  for  it  is  of 
linen  crash  throughout  the  house.  The 
upper  and  lower  halls  are  a  tan  color  with 
stencil  design  in  terra  cotta 
and  green. 

Photographs  are  reproduced 
here  of  the  living  room  that 
show  the  beauty  of  finish  and 
arrangement;  the  harmonious 
color  of  it  unfortunately  can¬ 
not  be  given.  But  it  can  be 
imagined,  for  the  walls  are 
green  with  a  stenciled  design 
in  deeper  tones  of  green  and  a 
touch  of  yellow  here  and 
there.  The  hangings  are  of 
Craftsman  material  and  de¬ 
sign  and  the  copper  electric 
fixtures  and  the  copper  hood 
of  the  fireplace  are  from  our 
workshops.  The  brick  of  the 
fireplace  is  the  same  as  used  in 
the  exterior  first  story.  With 
a  Donegal  rug  upon  the  floor 
the  effect  is  warm,  rich  and 
harmonious  to  a  most  satisfv- 


ing  and  remarkable  degree. 

The  dining  room  is  an  ar¬ 
rangement  of  color  that  is  un¬ 
usually  beautiful  and  attrac¬ 
tive.  Gobelin  blue  predomi¬ 
nates  here,  for  the  linen  crash 
wall-covering  is  of  this  shade 
with  a  stencil  design  of  deeper 
blues  and  greens.  This  sten¬ 
cil  design  should  be  especially 
noticed,  for  its  grace  and 
beauty  of  line  and  the  well- 
chosen  motif  give  pleasant  fin¬ 
ish  to  the  room.  Another  of 
the  Donegal  rugs  adds  its 
wonderful  color,  texture  and 
richness  to  the  dining  room. 
Craftsman  hangings  prevail 
here  also  at  window,  door  and 
on  the  table.  The  shapely  copper  hood 
over  the  fireplace  is  from  the  Craftsman 
workshops,  as  well  as  the  electric  fixtures 
and  hanging  lamps.  Craftsman  doors  and 
windows  are  seen,  and  built-in  sideboards 
and  cupboards. 

This  influence  is  again  felt  in  the  hall, 
in  fact  throughout  the  interior  and  exterior 
of  the  house  the  Craftsman  note  has  pre¬ 
dominated. 

The  first  and  second  floor  plans  which 
are  given  here  show  careful  thought,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  placing  of  the  porches  so  that 
the  kitchen,  dining  room,  living  room  and 
two  of  the  bedrooms  have  easy  access  to 
them.  Three  bedrooms,  a  sitting  room,  two 


FIREPLACE  AND  COZY  SEATS  IN  LIVING  ROOM. 
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bathrooms  and  numerous  clos¬ 
ets  make  up  the  convenient  plan 
of  the  second  story.  The  house 
is  rich  in  open  fireplaces,  one 
for  breakfast  cheer  in  the  dining 
room,  one  for  the  evening  hour 
in  the  sitting  room  and  another 
for  all-round  coinfort  in  one  of 
the  bedrooms. 

A  basement  with  concrete 
floor  is  under  the  whole  house, 
containing  the  boiler  room,  coal 
room,  cellar,  laundry  and  bil¬ 
liard  room. 

This  house,  which  is  con¬ 
structed  of  durable  material 
and  which  is  a  model  of  com¬ 
fort,  convenience  and  beauty 
within,  was  built  on  a  lot  60  by  150  feet  at 
a  total  cost  of  about  $15,000.00.  This  price 


DINING  ROOM  IN  EL  PASO  HOUSE,  WITH 
CRAFTSMAN  FITTINGS  AND  FURNISHINGS. 


terials  and  objects  that  go  to 
make  up  the  furnishings  of  a 
modern  dwelling.  The  dis¬ 
tinction  and  dignity  of  the 
whole  effect  proves  how  much 
real  loveliness  can  be  obtained 
through  the  use  of  fittings 
that  are  wrought  with  sinceri¬ 
ty,  skill  and  definiteness  of 
purpose.  What  pleasant  con¬ 
trast  such  an  interior  presents 
to  the  meaningless  elabora¬ 
tions  and  ornate  confusing  de¬ 
tails  that  mar  the  rooms  of  so 
many  of  our  modern  homes. 

Surely  such  a  place  as  this 
must  be  not  only  a  continual 
pleasure  and  comfort  to  those 
who  live  in  it,  but  a  source  of 


FIREPLACE  IN  DINING  ROOM 
WITH  CRAFTSMAN  HOOD. 

includes  the  garage  and  ser¬ 
vant’s  quarters  at  the  rear, 
which  have  not  yet  been  com¬ 
pleted. 

The  sympathetic  and  ar¬ 
tistic  way  in  which  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  Mr.  Feldman’s  house 
has  been  handled  furnishes  an 
unusually  convincing  illustra¬ 
tion  of  what  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  use  of  the  right 
colors,  textures  and  designs. 

It  shows  what  atmosphere  of 
homelike  charm  can  be  at¬ 
tained  by  thoughtful  planning 
and  understanding  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  innumerable  ma-  stairway  and  entrance  to  dining  room. 


SWORDS  AND  PLOWSHARES 


FLOOR  PLAN  FOR  HOUSE  AT  EL  PASO. 

inspiration  to  all  those  who  enter  its  doors. 
And  any  home  that  can  boast  as  much  char¬ 
acter,  beauty  and  honesty  of  intention  in  its 
building  and  furnishing  helps  to  raise  the 
standards  of  American  architecture. 

For  after  all  national  architecture  is  large¬ 
ly  an  index  of  national  character.  Every 
environment  reflects  the  taste  or  indiffer¬ 
ence  of  those  who  create  or  endure  it.  Atjd 
the  greater  the  sincerity  of  a  building,  the 
greater  we  may  assume  is  that  of  the 
buildei . 
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SWORDS  AND  PLOWSHARES: 
WHAT  SOME  ENGLISH  SOL¬ 
DIERS  ARE  DOING 

ELIE\  ERS  in  the  justice  and  sanity  of 
International  Peace  will  no  doubt  join 
hands  with  “back-to-the-land”  enthusiasts 
over  a  recent  development  among  British 
military  circles.  Word  comes  to  us  from 
London  that  the  men  at  Caterham  Barracks 
have  found  a  pleasant  and  profitable  occu¬ 
pation  for  those  idle  hours  which  usually 
hang  so  heavy  on  soldiers  not  in  active 
service.  They  have  taken  up  the  cultivation 
of  fruits  and  vegetables !  Gardening,  we 
are  told,  “has  become  one  of  the  chief  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  place,”  and  their  recent  annual 
flower,  vegetable  and  industrial  show,  in 
spite  of  the  recent  drought,  was  something 
of  which  any  ‘“gardening  soldier”  might 
reasonably  be  proud.  Corporal  Holt  of  the 
Coldstream  Guards,  who  is  said  to  be  “not 
only  the  tallest  man  in  the  army,  but  the 
champion  vegetable  grower  of  the  service,” 
won  nine  firsts  this  year  for  his  vegetables 
and  a  first  prize  for  the  “best  kept  and 
cropped  garden.”  The  Commandant, 
Major  G.  D.  Jeffreys,  and  his  officers  take 
much  interest  in  the  show,  which  is  also 
quite  a  social  event. 

Surely  this  delightful  variation  of  military 
life  is  one  which  other  barracks  might  adopt 
with  good  results.  It  would  be  hard  to 
imagine  a  healthier  or  more  sensible  pastime 
for  a  regiment  of  idle  soldiers.  The  pride 
of  knowing  you  have  raised  the  finest  to¬ 
matoes  or  the  tenderest  asparagus  at  the 
post  must  be  infinitely  more  satisfying  than 
the  thought  that  you  have  dealt  sudden 
death  to  an  unknown  foe  against  whom  you 
had  no  personal  cause  for  enmity.  To  dig 
holes  for  plants  and  seeds  must  surely  be 
more  pleasant  than  making  a  gap  in  some 
distant  home  circle  with  a  well-aimed  bul¬ 
let.  And  transforming  of  a  plot  of  barren 
ground  into  a  productive  garden  seems  more 
grateful  labor  than  the  trampling  of  an 
enemy’s  crops  or  the  besieging  of  a  starving 
garrison. 

In  fact  not  only  does  this  Caterham  ex¬ 
periment  show  how  easily  a  group  of  idle 
soldiers  may  find  normal  tasks  and  pleas¬ 
ures,  but  it  also  serves  to  bring  home,  by 
the  vividness  of  its  contrasts,  the  insanity 
and  cruelty  of  war  and  the  logic  and  beauty 
of  peace — the  difference  between  construc¬ 
tive  and  destructive  forms  of  energy. 
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IN  reviewing  the  condition  of  English 
craftsmen’s  work  in  furniture  as  it  ex¬ 
hibits  itself  today,  it  is  necessary  to 
remember  at  least  a  little  of  the  history 
of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  movement  during  the 
past  twenty  years.  It  was  in  the  autumn 
of  1888  that  the  first  exhibition  of  the  Arts 
and  Crafts  Society  was  held  in  the  New  Gal¬ 
lery,  Regent  Street,  London.  Since  then 
the  Society  has  had  a  show~  about  every 
three  years,  the  ninth  (perhaps  the  last)  be¬ 
ing  held  in  1910.  Most  observers  of  the 
movement  date  the  commencement  of  public 
interest  in  craftsmanship  to  the  time  of  the 
first  Exhibition  when  the  influence  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Morris  was  still  a  living  and  vital  force. 
Since  that  time  there  have  been  the  most 
violent  changes  in  taste.  The  pendulum 
has  swung  in  extraordinary  fashion  from 
one  extreme  to  another.  We  have  had  a 
volatile  epidemic  of  Art  Nouveau  spread¬ 
ing  itself  over  all  European  countries,  and 


CABINET  IN  BURR  ELM  AND  EBONY: 
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WRITING  TABLE  IN  OAK,  INLAID  WITH 
PEAR:  DESIGNED  BY  CHARLES  SPOONER. 

even  now  showing  itself  alive  in  many  of 
the  art  centers  of  France,  Germany  and 
Austria.  Side  by  side  with  this  manifesta¬ 
tion,  but  developing  a  trifle  later,  has  been 
a  remarkable  increase  of  interest  in  old  and 
historic  furniture,  which  shows  no  present 
sign  of  dying  out.  For  a  short  time  there 
was  a  mannerism  in  modern  furniture 
(which  some  authorities  dignify  into  a  dis¬ 
tinct  style),  consisting  for  the  most  part  in 
a  denial  of  every  legitimate  form  of  enrich¬ 
ment  whether  constructional  or  applied,  per¬ 
mitting  only  the  use  of  the  barest  boards  put 
together  in  the  rudest  and  most  elementary 
fashion.  This,  no  doubt,  arose  as  a  reac¬ 
tion  from  the  strange  decorative  contortions 
of  Art  Nouveau. 

These  new  developments  had,  however, 
the  effect  of  putting  a  much  needed  lesson 
into  the  stiff  conservatism  of  the  British  fur¬ 
niture  trade  which  has  had  to  revise  its 
methods  pretty  considerably  from  time  to 
time  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
public  taste.  Another  most  important  in¬ 
fluence  which  should  be  noted  has  been  the 
change  from  art  to  craft  shown  by  the  work 
of  the  principal  schools  of  art  and  techni¬ 
cal  colleges.  There  is  scarcely  a  school  of 
art  in  England  today  which  does  not  look 
upon  its  craft  work  as  at  least  as  important 
as  its  art. 

Even  as  late  as  ten  years  ago  the  only 
attempt  in  many  schools  at  recognition  of 
anything  outside  purely  historical  art  was 
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who  works  in  wood 
originates  his  own 
instinctively  thinks 


SOFA-BED,  AS  SOFA:  DESIGNED  BY  CHARLES  SPOONER. 

an  interest  in  making  patterns.  The  reason 
for  this  will  easily  be  understood  if  one  re¬ 
members  what  the  English  Government 
established  art  schools  and  museums  for  in 
the  first  instance.  The  idea  was  to  improve 
the  appearance  of  British  manufactures  by 
educating  designers  to  make  patterns  good 
enough  to  compete  with  those  turned  out  by  ^ 
other  countries.  The  British  Government 
knew  nothing  whatever  about  hand  work 
and  craftsmanship  and  cared  less.  But  it 
was  keenly  alive  to  trade,  and  it  knew  that 
many  of  its  greatest  manufactures  depended 
largely  upon  pattern  design  for  a  position  in 
the  world’s  market.  Hence  it  was  that  the 
study  of  ornament  as  a  subject  in  itself  was 
taken  up  by  nearly  all  the  Government 
schools.  Only  within  the  last  generation  has 
craftsmanship  and  a  realization  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  value  of  hand  work 
been  recognized  by  the  edu¬ 
cation  authorities,  and  this 
has  been  through  pressure 
from  outside,  chiefly  from 
the  group  of  craftsmen  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Arts  and 
Crafts  Exhibition  Society. 

Now  there  can  be  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  the  best 
furniture  made  in  England 
today  is  that  which  depends 
for  its  character  upon  the 
evidence  it  can  show  of 
having  been  made  by  hand. 

Even  though  machinery 
may  be  brought  into  play, 
in  the  cutting  of  large  ve¬ 
neers  for  instance,  the  vital 
form,  the  usefulness,  the  constructive  qual¬ 
ities,  which  go  to  make  character  are  deter¬ 


mined  largely  by  the  han¬ 
dling  of  the  wood  by  the 
craftsman.  The  best  furni¬ 
ture  is  not  thought  out  in  a 
drawing  office  and  then 
transmitted  to  a  factory  to 
be  executed.  It  is  designed 
by  the  man  at  the  bench. 
This  results  in  at  least  one 
very  useful  safeguard.  A 
man 
and 
ideas 

according  to  the  limitations 
of  his  material.  The  forms 
he  makes,  whether  they  be 
beautiful  or  ugly,  will  al¬ 
ways  at  any  rate  look  as  if  they  were  in¬ 
tended  to  be  executed  in  wood.  He  could 
not  be  guilty,  as  so  many  drawing  office  de¬ 
signers  are,  of  inventing  shapes  for  wood¬ 
work  which  would  be  more  suitable  for 
metal  or  stone.  In  connection  with  this 
point,  notwithstanding  the  debt  which  mod¬ 
ern  furniture  owes  to  architects,  it  is  a  fact 
(that  cabinets,  sideboards,  piano  cases  and  so 
on  have  been  designed  by  architects  as 
though  they  were  designing  houses;  the 
architectural  basis  is  apparent.  There  was 
a  walnut  sideboard  shown  at  a  public  ex¬ 
hibition  of  arts  and  crafts  in  London  in  July 
of  this  year,  which  indicated  in  its  lines 
such  features  as  door  and  window  open¬ 
ings,  lintels,  cornice  molding,  and  pilasters. 
The  main  features  of  classical  architecture 
had  been  reproduced.  Now  this  is  not  wood¬ 
work.  It  is  stone  interpreted  in  wood.  It 
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is  true  that  a  great  deal 
of  furniture  of  the 
Renaissance  —  partic¬ 
ularly  in  Italy — has  this 
characteristic,  but  it 
is  none  the  less  repre¬ 
hensible  and  is  inexcus¬ 
able  if  copied  today. 

The  classical  tradition, 
as  far  as  furniture  is 
concerned,  was  best 
used  in  England  during 
the  1 8th  century,  and 
many — not  a  1 1 — Eng¬ 
lish  craftsmen  have 
been  brought  to  admit  into  their  work  a 
distinct  flavor  of  Chippendale,  Heppelwhite, 
and  Sheraton.  Whatever  may  be  said 
against  the  production  of  these  Georgian 
furniture  designers,  they  at  any  rate  were 
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workers  in  wood.  The  more  elaborate  de¬ 
signs  of  Chippendale  as  shown  in  his  well- 
known  book  were  never  made  at  all.  Proba¬ 
bly  they  were  included  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  publicity,  to  advertise  the 
name  of  Chippendale.  Neither 
Heppelwhite  nor  Sheraton  went 
so  far  in  decorative  enrichment  as 
Chippendale,  but  in  all  the  work 
of  this  period  the  classical  tradi¬ 
tion  was  secure.  There  was  no 
hint  of  anything  at  all  savoring  of 
Gothic  influence,  and  only  in  the 
designs  of  the  brothers  Adam — 
who  were  architects,  not  crafts¬ 
men  in  furniture — was  there  any 
sign  of  an  architectural  basis. 

Among  English  craftsmen  of 
today  who  appear  to  have  linked 
themselves  with  this  18th-century 
tradition  is  Mr.  Charles  Spooner, 


AN  ENGLISH  DRAWING-ROOM  TABLE  OF 

walnut:  designed  by  Ambrose  heal. 

examples  of  whose  work  are  shown  here. 
It  should  be  recognized  at  once  that  Mr. 
Spooner  is  an  originator  in  woodwork, 
not  an  adaptor.  There 
is  no  sign  whatever 
in  his  work  of  servile 
imitation.  He  appears 
to  have  achieved  the 
remarkable  feat  of 
forgetting  the  19th 
century.  Picking  up 
the  threads  of  tradi¬ 
tion  as  they  were 
dropped  by  Shera¬ 
ton’s  nerveless  fingers 
he  seems  to  be  devel¬ 
oping  still  further  the 
art  of  furniture  mak¬ 
ing  as  left  before  ma¬ 
chinery  came  to  shat¬ 
ter  craftsmanship  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Mr.  Spooner  is  one  of  the  group  of  crafts¬ 
men  who  established  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
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DRESSER  IN  BROWN  ENGLISH  OAK:  DE¬ 

SIGNED  AND  MADE  BY  A.  ROMNEY  GREEN. 

Exhibition  Society  and  his  sympathies  orig¬ 
inally  may  not  have  inclined  so  strongly  to¬ 
ward  the  Georgian  period  as  his  later  work 
indicates.  But  the  criticism  leveled  at  Eng¬ 
lish  craftsmen  some  fifteen  years  ago, 
that  they  appeared  unable  to  originate  any¬ 
thing  except  furniture  fit  for  the  kitchen, 
never  applied  itself  with  force  to  the  work 
of  Mr.  Spooner  which  from  the  first  always 
showed  a  delicacy  of  handling  and  treat¬ 
ment  usually  associated  with  what  one  may 
call  the  more  decorative  rooms  of  the  house. 
There  are,  of  course,  today  craftsmen 
whose  creed  will  not  permit  them  to  bend 
in  the  slightest  toward  tiie  recognition  of 
distinct  style  in  houses  for  which  they  may 
be  asked  to  design  furniture.  But  in  Mr. 
Spooner’s  work,  particularly  in  some  ex¬ 
amples  made  for  South  Africa,  one  can 
see  how  an  original  outlook  may  well  be 
maintained  with  a  due  regard  for  architec¬ 
tural  environment.  Readers  of  The  Crafts¬ 
man  will  scarcely  need  to  be  reminded  that 
the  Dutch,  as  the  first  colonists  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  imported  into  the  country  in 
the  17th  century,  a  great  deal  of  the  archi¬ 
tectural  character  of  the  Low  Countries. 
Thev  brought  their  ideas  with  them  from 
their  homes  of  dikes  and  ditches.  They 
took  advantage  of  the  periodical  visits  of 
sailing  vessels  which  went  to  and  from 


Holland  and  the  Indies  and  China  to  re¬ 
plenish  their  houses  with  furniture,  metal 
work,  and  china,  conveyed  both  from  the 
East  and  the  West.  Now  until  recently  there 
has  been  very  little  recognition  of  this  small 
legacy  of  old  Dutch  work  at  the  Cape. 
But  with  the  coming  of  modern  prosperity 
to  South  Africa,  the  influence  of  the  late 
Cecil  Rhodes  and  others,  attempts  were 
made  to  build  houses  which  should  possess 
more  indigenous  character  than  is  usual  in 
a  new  colony.  So  the  old  Dutch  farm¬ 
houses  were  sought  out  and  examined,  their 
characteristics  studied  and  the  reasons  for 
their  planning  discussed.  New  houses  have 
now  been  built  at  Johannesburg,  Pretoria, 
and  other  places  (chiefly  inspired  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Baker,  the  designer  of  the  new 
Union  buildings  at  Pretoria),  which  are  a 
modern  development  of  the  later  17th-cen¬ 
tury  Dutch  Colonial  style. 

To  design  furniture  for  such  houses  ex¬ 
actly  suited  Mr.  Spooner’s  attitude  of  mind, 
and  an  examination  of  the  examples  de¬ 
picted  here  will  show  with  what  reticent 
charm  he  has  accomplished  the  task  of  con¬ 
structing  modern  craftsman’s  furniture  with 
a  flavor  of  Dutch  character.  Teak,  of 
course,  is  the  wood  chiefly  employed,  as 
being  more  suitable  for  the  climate.  All 
the  old  Dutch  furniture  and  house  fit¬ 
ments  at  the  Cape  were  of  teak  with  occa¬ 
sional  inlays  of  ebony.  In  the  cabinet  of 
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drawers,  a  piece  of  furniture  will  be  recog¬ 
nized  which  was  fairly  common  at  the  close 
of  the  17th  century  in  Holland  and  also  in 
England  during  the  reign  of  William  and 
Mary.  Mr.  Spooner’s  interpretation  of  the 
idea,  however,  is  simpler  than  that  of  the 
old  cabinetmakers  who  used  to  delight  in 
curvilinear  forms.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
in  the  writing  table  (made  for  a  South 
African  house)  there  are  no  curved  lines 
whatever  except  those  resulting  naturally 
from  the  turning  of  the  legs. 

The  tendency  toward  greater  simplicity 
in  furniture  making  in  England  during  re¬ 
cent  years  has  had  the  effect  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  of  ousting  the  carver,  whose  services  are 
not  now  required  so  much.  Only  about  six 
or  seven  years  ago  wood  carving  was  the 
most  popular  of  the  crafts.  Everybody 
carved.  The  craft  was  looked  upon  as  a 
means  of  providing  a  fine  opportunity  for 
acquiring  a  sound  technical  training.  To 
take  chisel  and  wood  and  carve  out  orna¬ 
mental  patterns  in  relief  was  regarded  as 
the  surest  way-  of  training  hand  and  eye. 
In  all  probability  this  point  of  view  was 
right.  But  as  the  taste  for  plain,  undeco¬ 
rated  furniture  grew,  carving  was  less  and 
less  employed  and  there  is  very  little  carved 
enrichment  on  craftsmen’s  furniture  today. 
Even  the  furniture  trade  was  affected  and 
carvers  are  now  employed  chiefly  on  interior 
fitments.  Carved  furniture,  on  the  whole, 
is  out  of  favor  in  England.  Not  so  long 
ago  dealers  would  buy  genuine  old  oak 
bureaus,  chests  of  drawers,  and  dressers  of 
the  late  16th  and  17th  centuries,  and  carve 
their  panels  as  an  additional  attraction  to 
customers.  Nowadays  the  more  carving 
there  is  on  furniture  the  more  difficult  it  is 
to  sell.  No  doubt  this  indicates  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  public  taste,  but  carving  is  a  per¬ 
fectly  legitimate  craft  for  the  embellishment 
of  furniture,  if  very  carefully  used.  Of 
course,  in  the  formation  of  constructional 
members  carved  detail  is  still  to  be  seen. 
A  good  and  very  original  example  of  this 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  dresser  by  Mr.  A.  Rom¬ 
ney  Green  shown  here,  the  legs  of  which 
illustrate  an  interesting  development  of 
chamfering.  The  chamfer,  indeed,  has  been 
exploited  to  the  utmost  by  Mr.  Green  in  a 
great  deal  of  his  furniture,  stout  material 
being  employed  in  the  first  instance  and 
then  broadly  chamfered  away  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  decorative  quality  is  obtained 
without  any  applied  enrichment.  Mr. 
Green’s  furniture  is  not  consciously  or¬ 


namental  yet  it  becomes  ornamental 
through  the  interesting  way  in  which  sup¬ 
ports  and  rails  are  treated.  Obviously  this 
springs  straight  from  the  work  at  the 
bench. 

In  the  work  of  Mr.  Ambrose  Heal,  who 
has  been  represented  by  beautiful  pieces  of 
furniture  at  all  the  important  exhibitions 
of  art  and  craft  in  England  for  years  past, 
perhaps  the  most  important  quality  is  the 
sense  of  fitness  shown  in  its  construction. 
Mr.  Heal’s  cabinets,  tables,  bookcases, 
wardrobes  and  chairs  always  seem  to  have 
discovered  just  what  utility  requires  of 
them.  They  are  never  too  heavy  and  cer¬ 
tainly  never  too  flimsy.  What  one  may  call 
a  knowledge  of  the  science  of  furniture 
construction  is  manifest  in  every  detail  of 
the  work.  I  remember  no  example  in  which 
there  is  an  exaggerated  feature.  This 
shows  uncommon  restraint,  for  artists  are 
very  prone  at  one  time  or  other  to  accen¬ 
tuate  little  mannerisms  which  they  seem  to 
think  distinguish  and  single  them  out  from 
their  fellows.  It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Heal 
has  stripped  furniture  making  as  cleanly  of 
its  encumbrances  of  misapplied  material  and 
ornamentation  as  any  designer  in  England. 
He  appears  to  have  got  right  down  to  the 
bare  essentials  of  the  craft,  and  what¬ 
ever  he  designs  shows  unmistakably  how 
much  value  he  sets  upon  elementary 
form.  It  is  conceivable  that  a  crafts¬ 
man  might  make — indeed,  there  are  many 
examples  of  this — a  cabinet  or  other 
piece  of  furniture  of  outwardly  charming 
proportions  and  design  but  whose  material 
was  actually  too  heavy  and  cumbrous  for  its 
purpose.  On  the  other  hand  he  might  use 
too  flimsy  material  and  have  to  strengthen 
it  in  hidden  places.  Now,  Mr.  Heal  appears 
to  have  the  insight  into  furniture  construc¬ 
tion  which  enables  him  always  to  strike  the 
happy  medium.  He  seems  to  think  that  it  is 
worth  finding  out  exactly  whether  an  oak 
board  should  be  an  inch  thick  or  half  an 
inch  or  somewhere  in  between,  where  an¬ 
other  man  would  not  trouble.  His  cornice 
moldings,  the  headings  around  door  panels, 
and  other  projections  never  seem  too  big, 
never  look  mean  and  poor.  It  is  common 
enough  to  see  inlaid  ornamentation  applied 
to  furniture  to  relieve  the  effect  of  too  heavy 
construction,  to  lighten  the  appearance  of 
the  piece,  or  to  bring  together  the  different 
parts  of  ill-proportioned  “carcase”  work. 

A  maker  may  have  constructed,  for  in¬ 
stance,  a  sideboard  in  which  the  upper  part, 
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owing  to  faulty  proportion,  looks  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  lower.  It  looks  fool¬ 
ishly  like  one  piece  of  furniture  on  top  of 
another,  instead  of  all  one  piece.  Now  he 
can  often  correct  this,  successfully  enough, 
by  introducing  lines  of  decoration,  inlaid, 
carved  or  painted,  of  uniform  width  and 
ornamental  character,  which  run  through 
both  upper  and  lower  parts.  This  has  the 
effect  of  gaining  unity  and  relief.  But  in 
Mr.  Heal’s  work  this  is  never  done.  What¬ 
ever  ornamentation  there  is  appears  to  be 
the  direct  result  of  the  mechanics  of  con¬ 
struction,  and  the  satisfactory  appearance 
of  the  whole  is  due  in  a  very  great  measure 
to  true  proportions  and  a  scrupulous  regard 
for  economy  of  material.  Many  people 
a  few  years  ago  learned  the  art  of  carving 
by  copying  the  gouge  cuts  in  old  panels 
without  knowing  anything  of  construction, 
and  their  only  course  when  they  had  com¬ 
pleted  their  work  was  to  send  it  to  a  joiner 
to  be  “made  up.’’  This  lack  of  method  is 
referred  to  as  typifying  a  proceeding  which 
is  the  very  antithesis  of  the  reasoned 
thoughtfulness  of  Mr.  Heal’s  cabinetwork, 
in  which  there  is  not  the  slightest  sign  of 
casual  improvisation. 

Mr.  Ernest  W.  Gimson,  who  is  also  one  of 
the  craftsmen  closely  associated  with  the 
history  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition 
Society,  holds,  of  course,  with  his  fellow 
workers  that  hand-made  furniture  is  supe¬ 
rior  in  every  way  to  that  made  by  machin¬ 
ery.  No  one  will  go  far  in  dispute  of  this, 
though  there  are  some  who  still  think  that 
machinery  is  capable  of  producing  pieces  of 
work,  under  right  direction,  with  which  no 
fault  can  fairly  be  found.  That  this  is  true 
can  be  seen  by  the  influence  which  the  best 
craftsmen’s  work  has  had  on  commercial 
production  which  has  become  much  less 
elaborate.  One  would  naturally  expect  that 
if  machinery  can  execute  complicated  cab¬ 
inetwork  passably  well,  it  should  be  able 
to  produce  a  piece  of  furniture  on  simple 
lines.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  plenty 
of  furniture  made  by  machinery,  the  best 
of  it  in  adaptation  or  imitation  of  18th  cen¬ 
tury  models,  which  is  perfectly  good  as  far 
as  it  goes.  But,  of  course,  it  lacks  individ¬ 
uality  and  character.  However  plain  and 
unpretentious  it  may  be,  however  reticent 
in  its  ornamentation,  however  skilfully  it 
may  imitate  hand-made  pieces,  it  always 
bears  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  mechanical 
accuracy  and  “slick’’  finish.  More  than  this, 
a  craftsman  can  turn  out  work  from  his 


bench  by  hand  which  would  be  utterly  im¬ 
practicable  for  machine  construction. 

When  it  comes  to  decoration  in  inlay  or 
by  carving,  machinery  can  quarter  the  cost 
of  production  and  add  vulgarity  to  cheap¬ 
ness  at  the  same  time.  If  the  constructional 
parts  of  a  piece  of  furniture  are  scarcely 
tolerable  when  made  by  machinery  the  orna¬ 
mental  parts  are  clearly  impossible. 

It  appears  to  the  writer  that  Mr.  Gimson's 
furniture,  of  which  examples  are  shown, 
has  in  some  cases  almost  exhausted  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  legitimate  finish  which  so  plain 
and  straightforward  a  style  of  design  as  his 
presents.  The  cabinet  in  burr  elm  and 
ebony  shows  a  most  careful  even  elaborate 
system  of  drawers  and  cupboards,  within  a 
case  which  is  simply  a  plain  rectangle. 
Every  part  of  the  work  is  constructed  of  se¬ 
lected  woods,  full  of  beautiful,  varied  figure, 
and  the  metal  mounts  are  designed  and 
made  for  their  special  purposes.  In  a  cab¬ 
inet  such  as  this  the  quality  of  preciousness 
which  one  might  criticize  in  a  dresser  or 
table  is  of  value  as  being  in  harmony  with 
the  purpose  of  the  piece,  which  appears  to 
suggest  the  locking  away  of  valuables  or  at 
any  rate  of  intimate  possessions,  notwith¬ 
standing  its  obvious  use  for  secretarial  pur¬ 
poses.  Mr.  Gimson’s  work  frequently  finds 
expression  in  such  pieces,  and  he  has  made 
many  cabinets,  beautifully  made  cases  of 
a  dozen  or  more  small  drawers  and  cup¬ 
boards,  placed  for  convenience  of  reach  on 
stands  which  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  chests  they  support.  A 
characteristic  feature  of  his  work  is  to  be 
observed  in  the  raised  panels  of  drawer  and 
cupboard  fronts,  a  very  pleasant  way  of 
varying  an  inevitable  constructional  item. 
Mr.  Gimson  has  also  studied  the  making  of 
simple  chairs  of  ash,  oak  and  elm.  some¬ 
times  stained  black  with  turned  rails  and 
rush  seats. 

Some  architects  argue  that  the  best  result 
in  furnishing  is  obtained  when  the  same  mind 
which  designs  the  house  also  originates  the 
furniture.  Several  English  architects  have 
designed  furniture  for  the  houses  they  build, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Mr.  Edwin 
L.  Lutyens,  Mr.  C.  F.  A.  Voysey,  and  Mr. 
Barry  Parker.  It  is  a  debatable  point 
whether  the  architect  should  press  forward 
his  claims  so  far ;  but  where,  as  in  the  cases 
mentioned,  the  individuality  of  the  architect 
is  very  strongly  shown  in  the  building,  it 
certainlv  appears  that  in  order  to  avoid  in¬ 
congruity  the  furniture  should  come  from 
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the  same  source  as  the  house.  Looking 
back,  however,  in  the  history  of  British  fur¬ 
niture  it  is  easy  to  point  out  that  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  the  brothers  Adam, 
who  were  fashionable  architects  in  the  18th 
century,  designed  much  furniture  for  the 
houses  they  built,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that 
Chippendale,  Heppelwhite  and  Sheraton, 
not  one  of  whom  was  an  architect,  also  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  furnishing  of  Adam  houses 
without  the  slightest  appearance  of  incon¬ 
gruity.  It  is  partly  the  business  of  the  crafts¬ 
man  in  furniture  to  make  his  productions 
harmonize  with  the  environment  in  which 
they  will  ultimately  be  placed ;  but  of  course, 
he  frequently  has  no  information,  and  not 
all  furniture  makers  care  actually  to  sink 
their  individuality  in  that  of  even  the  great¬ 
est  architect. 

A  SCRAP-BOOK  FOR  THE 
HOME-BUILDER 

F  you  are  planning  to  build — whether  it 
be  a  barn  or  a  cottage,  a  house  or  a 
bungalow,  in  town  or  suburbs,  moun¬ 
tain  or  shore,  you  will  find  that  a  care¬ 
fully  posted  scrap-book  will  prove  a  very 
material  aid.  In  nearly  every  art  or  archi¬ 
tectural  magazine  you  glance  at  there  is 
almost  sure  to  be  at  least  one  or  two  clever 
and  interesting  features  along  your  own 
particular  line.  You  make  a  mental  note 
of  them  perhaps,  and  tell  yourself  that  you 
well  remember  this  or  that  idea  when  the 
time  comes  to  use  it ;  but  you  won’t.  It  will 
slip  your  memory  along  with  a  dozen  other 
hints,  suggestions  and  designs,  or  perhaps 
you  will  recall  it  just  too  late.  The  only 
way  is  to  keep  a  scrap-book.  After  all  it  is 
not  much  trouble,  and  its  undoubted  useful¬ 
ness  will  more  than  compensate. 

And  then,— the  task  itself  is  so  enjoyable ! 
What  can  be  more  delightful  and  encourag¬ 
ing  than  the  keeping  of  a  neat,  systematic 
record  and  collection  of  all  the  pleasant 
thoughts  that  those  before  you  have  had  in 
regard  to  the  important  and — as  yet — dif¬ 
ficult  problem  of  building  and  furnishing  a 
home  ? 

Technical  notes,  advertisements  of  vari¬ 
ous  promising  materials,  measurements  and 
proportions,  floor  plans,  perspectives, 
sketches  of  interior  and  exterior  arrange¬ 
ments  and  furnishings,  photographs,  mem¬ 
oranda  of  articles  and  text-books  on  the  art ; 
even  samples  of  wall-coverings,  fabrics,  col¬ 
or  schemes  for  paint  and  paper, — anything, 


in  short  that  has  a  direct  and  practical  bear¬ 
ing  on  your  plans  may  find  a  place  within 
your  portfolio. 

By  a  little  careful  study  and  forethought, 
by  a  ready  system  and  index  kept  up-to- 
date,  a  really  valuable  reference  book  may 
be  compiled,  one  that  may  be  easily  turned 
to  in  moments  of  perplexity  with  perhaps 
very  gratifying  results.  Then  when  the 
time  is  reached  for  action,  instead  of  search¬ 
ing  in  a  vague  bewildered  way  for  what  you 
think  you  want,  and  placing  yourself  at  the 
mercy  of  agents,  architects,  builders  and 
contractors  whose  thoughts  are  more  apt  to 
be  centered  around  their  own  pockets  than 
your  desires,  you  will  be  able  to  map  out 
your  course  with  some  assurance  and  pre¬ 
cision,  with  a  definite  object  and  ideal  in 
view. 

Of  course,  there  arc  plenty  of  architects 
who  would  be  only  too  glad  to  save  you  the 
trouble  of  planning  your  house,  and  plenty 
of  interior  decorators  who  would  rejoice  at 
a  chance  to  exploit  in  your  rooms  their  own 
ideas  of  color  schemes,  wall  treatment,  fur¬ 
nishing  and  ornament.  But  what  a  waste 
of  opportunity  to  let  other  people  do  your 
thinking!  How  much  pleasanter  to  plan 
your  own  home  for  your  own  convenience, 
to  think  out  all  those  delightful  details,  those 
innumerable  problems  upon  the  right  solu¬ 
tion  of  which  depends  the  successful  em¬ 
bodiment  of  your  ideal.  Who  would  rele¬ 
gate  to  an  outsider  the  loving  forethought, 
the  careful  selection  that  might  be  so  pleas¬ 
antly  expended  on  the  planning  of  a  future 
home  ? 

And  even  if  you  have  no  definite  plans 
as  yet  for  that  little  home  of  which  you 
sometimes  dream,  may  it  not  be  worth  while 
to  indulge  in  the  pleasant  pastime  of  out¬ 
lining  somewhat  specifically  your  hopes  and 
wishes  and  ideas,— incidentally  adding  to 
your  fund  of  general  information  on  one  of 
the  most  fascinating  subjects  in  the  world? 
For  who  knows  when  success  and  a  kind 
opportunity  may  reward  your  efforts  and 
bring  with  it  a  chance  to  realize  what  must 
surely  be  one  of  the  most  cherished  ambi¬ 
tions  of  anyone  who  has  the  “home-instinct” 
implanted  in  his  heart ! 

Whether  you  are  looking  forward  to  the 
future  building  of  a  new  house  or  the  reor¬ 
ganizing  of  an  old  one,  you  can  find  a  fore¬ 
taste  of  pleasure  by  gathering  material  in 
advance,  by  visualizing  as  clearly  as  possible 
the  ideal  on  which  your  heart  is  set. 
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THE  ABANDONED  FARM  AS  IT  LOOKED 
AT  THE  BEGINNING,  WORTH  $450. 


many  of  its  outlying  farms  that  had  been 
as  its  life  blood  had  been  abandoned  through 
the  lure  of  the  West. 

While  yet  the  snow  lay  thick  upon  the 
ground  he  went  to  this  village,  saw  that  it 
had  beauty  of  surroundings  to  recommend 
it,  and  even  though  it  might  later  be  found 
to  be  lacking  in  fertility,  his  heart  was  satis¬ 
fied  with  it  all  and  he  engaged  board  for 
the  summer  for  his  wife  and  boys  and  re¬ 
turned  home  rejoicing  in  the  belief  that 
some  farm  nearby  would  be  found  within 
the  reach  of  his  check  book. 

The  long  summer  gave  his  wife  leisure  to 
search  the  country  all  about  for  a  home  that 


THE  REMODELED  FARM  IN  WINTER,  WORTH  $2,000. 

must  be  beautiful  first  of  all  and  fertile. 
They  wanted  one  that  would  give  them  a 
view  of  the  setting  sun,  a  bit  of  pasture 
land,  a  wood-lot,  an  orchard,  a  spring  and 
a  little  brook. 

They  bought  a  horse  for  $20.00 
(which  later  because  of  the  good 
care  given  it  sold  for  $25.00)  and 
an  old  spring  wagon  and  drove 
happily  about  the  country  locating 
every  salable  farm  within  a  radius 
of  six  miles ;  but  as  often  happens 
the  jewel  of  greatest  worth  lay  near 
at  hand.  One  mile  from  the  village 
lay  a  farm  of  thirty  acres  with 
wood-lot,  pasture,  view  perfect  as 
heart  could  desire,  but  no  orchard 
and  only  a  wretched,  tumble-down, 
impossible  looking  house  upon  it. 

Many  times  the  wife  walked 
around  and  around  the  decrepit 
house  searching  for  possibilities  and 
the  circle  of  her  walk  seemed  to  have  magic 
in  it  (do  not  the  fairies  draw  a  circle 


AN  ABANDONED  FARM  AS  A 


VACATION  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 


WHEN  the  two  little  boys  began  to 
go  to  school  the  problem  of  their 
vacation  time  became  an  almost 
constant  subject  of  discussion,  for 
their  war-whoops  of  delight  in  life  gen¬ 
erally,  their  superabundant  energy,  their 
excessive  interest  in  investigating  whatever 
was  to  be  seen  on  both  sides  of  their  yard 
fence  could  not  be  restrained  and  adjusted 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  boys  and 
the  neighbors !  Such  rampant  enthusiasm 
needed  wide  fields  and  steep  hills  for  its 
safe  expending — it  could  not 
be  confined  to  the  narrow 
sphere  of  a  city  lot. 

Now  the  father  of  these 
lads  had  spent  his  boyhood  on 
a  farm  and  years  of  life 
among  the  books,  piles  of  gold, 
silver  and  greenbacks  of  his 
bank  only  intensified  the 
sweetness  of  his  memory  of  it, 
his  love  of  it  and  hungry  de¬ 
sire  for  it  again.  His  fond¬ 
ness  for  the  country  and  the 
need  of  his  boys  for  a  place  in 
which  they  could  grow  strong 
and  self-reliant  and  where 
their  ceaseless  investigations 
into  the  wonders  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  would  result  in  knowledge  instead 
of  mischief,  led  him  to  hunt  for  a  small 
farm.  Through  inquiry  among  the  young 
men  of  the  bank  he  heard  of  a  little  hamlet 
in  Vermont  that  sunned  itself  in  comparative 
idleness  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  valley,  for 
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three  times  around 
whatever  they 
wish  to  influence  ? ) , 
for  one  day  she  saw 
clearly  how  the 
house  could  be  re¬ 
stored. 

A  cow  shed  with 
friendly  intent  join¬ 
ed  the  dining  room, 
the  well  had  been 
sunk  in  the  stable 
yard,  the  windows 
had  long  ceased  to 
let  in  or  shut  out  the 
sunlight  or  the 
storms,  but  the  tim¬ 
bers  were  hand- 
hewn,  the  view  per¬ 
fect,  a  spring  bub¬ 
bled  up  not  so  very 
far  away.  The  father 
was  rich  in  resources, 
so  plans  began  to 
fairly  drip  from  his 
mind,  tongue  and  fingers !  He  bought 
the  thirty  acres  with  the  house  for 
$450.00,  and  excitement  and  joy  were 
intense  as  they  tore  down  the  cow  shed, 
cleaned  and  sweetened  the  yard,  filled  up 
the  well,  piped  the  clear  water  of  the  spring 
into  the  kitchen.  Here  was  unlimited  out¬ 
let  for  boyish  energies,  and  the  love  of  de¬ 
struction  and  construction  balanced  evenly 
for  a  time;  but  finally  the  joy  of  bringing 
order  out  of  chaos,  the  supreme  bliss  of 
actually  making  something  that  would  add 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  whole  family,  swayed 


STONE  FIREPLACE  WHICH  WARMS 
THE  OUTDOOR  SLEEPING  PORCH. 


CORNER  OF  SITTING  ROOM  IN  FARMHOUSE  SHOWING  STAIRWAY. 

the  balance  on  the  better  side — the  “joy 
of  construction”  drove  to  complete  rout  the 
“joy  of  destruction.” 

The  stairway  was  remodeled,  a  large 
double  fireplace  was  made  so  that  one  open¬ 
ing  was  in  the  sitting  room  and  one  on  the 
large  porch.  These  two  fireplaces  were 
built  of  field  stones  and  lined  with  brick 
from  an  old  charcoal  kiln  and  the  gathering 
of  these  stones  and  brick  provided  many  a 
picnic  trip  with  pleasant  purpose  and  en¬ 
hanced  the  value  and  pleasure  of  the  fire¬ 
place  immeasurably. 

The  porch  with  the  fireplace  proved  to 
be  the  central  point  of  interest  and  useful¬ 
ness.  The  open  fire  was  the  next  best  thing 
to  a  camp  fire,  and  many  a  tale  told  before 
its  cheery  blaze  made  impress  of  lasting 
worth  upon  the  minds  of  the  boys,  forming 
so  rapidly  by  whatever  touched  them  into 
fineness  rather  than  coarseness,  nobility 
rather  than  pettiness. 

The  roof  of  the  new  wing  (which  took 
the  place  of  the  old  dining  room)  extended 
over  this  porch  so  when  canvas  curtains 
were  put  up  to  keep  out  rain  or  wind  a  de¬ 
lightful  sleeping  room  was  made  which 
could  be  occupied  ’way  into  the  fall. 

With  the  added  space  provided  by  the 
wing,  two  large  bedrooms  and  a  bath  were 
added  which  raised  the  number  of  bedrooms 
to  five  and  permitted  school  friends  to  join 
with  the  boys  in  trying  their  very  best  to 
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dining  room  with  rustic  beams. 

deplete  the  trout  streams  of  their  speckled 
denizens.  Needless  to  say  they  were  de¬ 
feated  utterly  yet  were  happy  and  well  sat¬ 
isfied  with  their  vacations. 

The  beams  for  the  dining  room  were  cut 
from  their  own  wood-lot,  the  cutting  again 
providing  excuse  for  merry  picnics  which 
were  sandwiched  in  with  practical  lessons 
in  forestry  and  use  of  the  axe. 

Of  course,  all  this  was  not  accomplished 
in  that  first  summer,  nor  yet  in  the  next ; 
it  would  be  a  pity  to  crowd  so  much  joy 
into  one  short  season !  The  pleasure  of 
gradually  making  a  delightful  summer  home 
had  a  twofold  advantage,  for  it  resulted  in 
what  may  well  be  called  a  profitable  finan¬ 
cial  undertaking. 

A  little  maple-sugar  grove  started  the 
boys  on  their  first  business  venture.  They 
must  hire  capable  neighbors  to  draw  the 
sweet  sap  and  make  the  sugar,  for  school¬ 
days  cannot  be  spared  for  this  work,  pleas¬ 
ant  as  it  would  be.  But  thev  can  sell  it 
to  all  the  city  friends  and  neighbors,  who 
not  only  like  the  pure  syrup  for  their  break¬ 
fasts,  but  delight  in  the  bright  eyes  of  the 
salesmen,  their  businesslike  promptness  of 
delivery  and  their  struggles  with  the  book¬ 
keeping  ! 

An  orchard  has  been  started  that  will 
yield  a  college  education  if  all  goes  well, 
for  Vermont  apples  scientifically  raised 
have  no  superior.  While  the  apples  are 
growing,  potatoes  are  planted  between  the 
trees,  which  are  as  so  many  rows  of  silver 
pieces  to  be  dug  up  and  put  into  the  bank. 
And  there  is  hay  from  the  meadows  and 
wood  from  the  forest  to  add  to  the  revenue. 


The  boys  are  growing  strong,  capa¬ 
ble,  self-reliant ;  the  knowledge  gained 
in  the  vacation  school  of  the  outdoors 
is  as  valuable  a  part  of  their  education 
as  the  knowledge  of  books  gained  in 
the  schools  of  the  city.  Body  and  mind 
are  developing  together,  making  for 
poise,  common  sense,  culture. 

Without  their  realizing  it,  the  frolic 
of  camping  in  their  wood-lot  is  teaching 
them  observation,  sympathy  with  the 
woods  creatures,  love  of  beauty. 

They  built  their  camp  with  their  own 
hands  on  a  site  of  their  own  choosing 
and  cook  the  trout  caught  with  a  pole  of 
their  own  making.  Their  minds  are  be¬ 
ing  filled  with  the  romances  of  the  forest 
and  field,  with  experiences  that  will  sweeten 
and  enrich  their  whole  lives.  They  have 
squirrel  friends  who  are  at  home  upon  their 
hearthstone,  they  know  the  ways  of  the 
forest  animals  and  the  haunts  of  the  wild 
bee.  Trees  and  flowers  have  been  their 
teachers  in  this  vacation  school.  One  boy's 
ambition  is  to  be  a  forester ;  the  other  can 
make  anything  or  mend  anything  that  can  be 
made  or  mended  with  hammer,  saw,  nails, 
string  or  wire,  for  he  has  had  Necessity  for 
his  vacation  teacher. 

The  little  farm  could  easily  be  sold  for 
$2,500.00  because  of  its  improved  condi¬ 
tion,  and  the  comfortable,  roomy  house  set 
back  from  the  road  with  its  wide  porches 
and  beautiful  sweep  of  roof  commands  the 
attention  of  all  passersby. 

Could  ativ  expenditure  of  money  produce 
better  results?  Could  any  abandoned  farm 
be  put  to  wiser  use? 

Many  such  abandoned  farms  can  be  found 
all  through  New  England  that  would  solve 
the  problem  of  vacations  for  many  families. 
The  cost  of  putting  them  in  order  is  slight, 
the  pleasure  of  doing  it  is  great  and  the 
benefit  to  both  parents  and  children  incal¬ 
culable.  Tbe  economic  wisdom  is  also  an 
important  item,  for  the  land  which  through 
neglect  or  misuse  has  not  yielded  a  profit 
for  many  years  can  now  be  made  fertile 
again.  Now  that  people  are  realizing  that 
the  wealth  of  our  country  depends  largely 
on  the  productiveness  of  the  land,  they  are 
discovering  many  ways  of  restoring  it  by 
feeding,  stimulating  and  enriching  it.  Sour 
bog  land  can  be  made  sweet,  hard  land  mel¬ 
low.  barren  land  fertile. 

Farm  land,  having  increased  in  value  all 
over  our  country  during  the  last  ten  years, 
will  continue  to  advance. 
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CORN  HUSK  WEAVING:  BY 
ELIZABETH  PARKER 

INCE  the  increase  of  interest  in  coun¬ 
try  life  and  the  things  of  the  farm  of 
late  a  great  deal  of  intelligent  com¬ 
ment  is  being  made  about  a  side  of 
life  that  was  getting  sadly  into  a  rut.  All 
manner  of  interesting  possibilities  have 
been  discovered  in  farm  life,  not  the  least 
interesting  of  which  is  the  utilization  of 
corn  husks  in  making  attractive  and  useful 
objects,  and  corn  husk  weaving  has  become 
a  fad  among  the  young  folks  in  rural  dis¬ 
tricts. 

The  husks  used  for  this  purpose  are 
dried  and  plaited  and  then  sewn  into  shape 
with  strong  linen  thread. 

An  infinite  variety  of  objects  may  be 
woven  and  the  work  is  fascinating,  because 
of  the  opportunity  it  furnishes  for  adding 
to  beauty  and  comfort  in  life. 

The  husks  of  any  kind  of  corn  may  be 
used,  but  they  must  be  large  and  long  or 
the  work  of  joining  the  many  ends  not  only 
becomes  tedious,  but  the  result  is  an  ugly, 
bulging  braid  or  plait. 


A  FRUIT  BASKET  WOVEN  OF  CORN  HUSKS:  FIG.  3. 

The  husks  are  stripped  apart  and  laid 
smoothly  in  the  sun  to  dry,  for  if  used 
green  the  result  is  unsatisfactory.  The  very 
bulky,  wood-like  ends  of  the  husks  are  cut 
away  a  little  with  shears  and  when  they  are 
being  plaited  these  ends  are  joined  by  over¬ 
lapping,  and  care  is  taken  to  tuck  in  any  ob¬ 
truding  bits  as  one  proceeds  in  order  to 
keep  the  plait  as  smooth  as  possible,  al¬ 
though  a  certain  attractive  unevenness  will 
exist  in  spite  of  all  one’s  care,  and  this  is 
really  desirable.  It  is  impossible  to  make  a 
perfectly  smooth,  even  plait,  although  some 
very  fine  braiding  can  be  done  with  the 
soft  pliable  inner  husks. 


A  CORN  HUSK  SCHOOL  BASKET:  FIG.  2. 

One  may  plait  as  many  strands  as  one 
desires,  but  the  five  and  three  strand  braids 
have  been  proven  the  most  practical,  as  the 
frequent  joining  of  the  other  husks  makes 
a  braid  of  more  strands  very  ugly  and  un¬ 
wieldy. 

For  braiding  one  selects  husks  of  a  uni¬ 
form  width,  the  very  wide  ones  may  be 
stripped  apart  and  made  the  correct  width. 
Then  one  proceeds  as  one  would  in  plaiting 
anything  else.  The  farmers’  wives  do  it 
very  easily  as  nearly  all  of  them  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  braid  rags  for  rugs,  and  the  proc¬ 
ess  is  the  same. 

When  the  braid  is  woven  into  the  form 
desired,  the  edges  are  slightly  overlapped 
and  sewed  through  securely  with  linen  thread 
waxed.  These  corn  husk  objects  are  firm 
and  durable,  and  may  be  given  hard  daily 
usage,  and  as  the  work  may  be  done  with 
great  rapidity  the  country  housewife  finds 
herself  in  possession  of  innumerable  useful 
things  at  practically  no  expense.  All  kinds 


A  COVERED  BASKET  OF  CORN  HUSKS:  FIG.  1. 
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of  baskets  may  be  made,  and  mats  for  the 
table  and  floor,  hats  of  many  shapes,  trays 
and  hampers  and  waste-baskets,  picture 
frames,  brush-broom  holders,  and  knife 
boxes.  There  really  seems  no  end  to  the 
things  that  may  be  fashioned  out  of  the 
husks  that  often  are  regarded  merely  as 
waste  or  at  best  bedding  in  the  stables.  As 
even  the  smallest  farm  has  its  corn  patch 
there  is  always  an  abundance  of  material  to 
be  had  for  the  making  of  the  husk  braids. 

Photographs  of  a  few  corn  husk  objects 
are  given  here  to  show  the  method  of  work. 
All  these  are  of  simple  design  and  easy  to 


A  THREE-CORNERED  BASKET:  FIG.  4. 

make,  giving  an  idea  of  what  may  be  done 
in  this  line. 

Fig.  i  shows  a  square  covered  box  or 
basket,  each  side  measuring  seven  inches  in 
diameter,  and  consisting  of  six  square  pieces 
of  the  same  size,  made  up  separately  and 
then  sewed  together  at  the  edges,  with  the 
cover  attached  at  one  side  only,  with  tapes 
for  hinges  and  having  a  ring  of  the  husk 
braid  attached  to  the  top  as  a  handle.  A 
basket  like  this  may  be  made  in  a  short 
evening  and  is  a  very  useful  thing  to  have 
about  to  hold  various  household  things.  It 
is,  moreover,  very  ornamental  and  attrac¬ 
tive,  makes  an  excellent  handkerchief  or 
collar-box. 

In  making  it,  start  each  square  from  the 
center  and  work  outward.  The  photograph 
is  so  clear  that  one  can  easily  see  how  the 
work  is  done.  Small,  close  stitches  are 
taken  with  the  waxed  linen  thread  as  they 
must  not  be  allowed  to  show.  The  braid  is 
made  in  the  three-strand  style. 

Fig.  2  shows  a  flat  basket  made  of  husk 
braid  in  five  strands. 

To  make  this,  a  base  is  first  fashioned  in 
the  shape  of  a  long  slender  oval  of  about 
two  rounds  of  the  husk  braid.  When  this 
is  finished  the  sides  are  made  by  sewing  the 
braid  to  the  edge  of  the  base  at  an  angle  of 
45°,  and  so  building  on  and  on  till  one  has 


TABLE  MATS  OF  FINE  HUSKS:  FIG.  6. 

one’s  basket  high  enough.  At  the  top  an 
extra  row  of  the  husk  braid  is  laid  on  like 
a  band,  to  strengthen  the  edge. 

The  handles  are  made  of  a  close,  firm 
braid  in  three  strands,  that  is  almost  like  a 
rope.  This  crosses  the  sides  of  the  basket 


HAT  MADE  OF  CORN  HUSKS:  FIG  5 

in  two  rows  and  passes  beneath  ending  on. 
each  side  in  a  loop  for  the  handle. 

Fig.  3  shows  a  basket  for  fruit,  made  of 
a  verv  heavy  braid,  plaited  in  five  strands 
of  the  heaviest  of  the  husks.  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  coarse  basket  for  service. 

It  is  made  by  forming  the  braid  into  a 
small-sized  flat  mat  at  the  base  and  then 
gradually  widen¬ 
ing  outward  and 
upward.  One  gets 
to  be  expert  in 
this  charming  art 
of  forming  the 
objects  from  the 
husk  by  a  little 
practice.  It  may 
seem  at  the  first 
trial  to  be  a  diffi¬ 
cult  thing  to  do, 
but  it  is  really 
very  simple  and  a 
child  can  learn  to 
do  it  with  a  little  pouch-shaped  basket:  fig.  7. 
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help  at  the  start.  The  braid  is  woven  looser 
or  tighter  in  proceeding  according  to  the 
shape  desired.  If  one  wants  the  object  to 
spread  larger  at  a  certain  point  the  braid 
is  loosened;  and  to  decrease  the  size  of  the 
object  the  braid  is  woven  more  closely. 

Fig.  4  shows  a  charming  three-cornered 
basket  of  husk  braid.  It  consists  of  three 
side  pieces  and  a  triangular  shaped  cover 
and  base. 

This  is  a  very  easy  model  to  follow,  and 
when  finished  is  very  pretty  as  well  as  use¬ 
ful.  One  proceeds  in  the  same  fashion  as 
with  the  square  basket  in  Fig.  i.  Each 
piece  is  fashioned  separately  and  then  join¬ 
ed  together  at  the  edges  with  linen  thread. 
This  model  has  a  little  flat  loop  of  the  husk 
attached  to  the  point  in  front  by  which  to 
lift  the  cover. 

One  may  line  such  a  box  with  silk  or 
cretonne  and  thus  make  a  charming  work 
basket  of  it.  It  may  be  made  in  any  size 
desired  and  in  a  five  strand  braid  instead  of 
one  of  three  strands.  This  one  measures 
six  inches  the  length  of  each  side,  and  two 
and  a  half  inches  high. 

Fig.  5  shows  a  hat  made  of  corn  husks. 
It  is  only  one  of  many  shapes  and  styles 
that  may  be  formed  out  of  the  husk  braid 
with  ease.  It  is  of  a  five  strand  braid  and 
the  lighter,  more  pliable  husks  are  selected 
to  give  comfort.  It  is  bell-shaped  and  is 
started  at  the  center  of  the  crown,  shaping 
from  that  point.  Trimmed  with  a  soft 
scarf  it  is  very  attractive  and  almost  ele¬ 
gant.  When  such  hats  are  trimmed  with 
clusters  of  oats  or  wheat  ears  they  are 
very  charming.  One  farmer’s  daughter 
made  pompons  of  dried  thistle  tops,  a  very 
graceful  trimming  indeed. 

These  hats  may  be  made  for  men  and 
boys  as  well  as  women ;  and  automobile 
bonnets  of  the  fine  husk  braid  are  very  pop¬ 
ular. 

Fig.  6  shows  some  table  mats  made  of 
very  fine  husks  that  have  been  bleached  al¬ 
most  white  in  the  sun.  Only  the  oval  and 
circular  shapes  are  shown  here,  but  one 
may  make  these  mats  square  and  oblong 
and  diamond-shaped  or  rectangular. 

Larger,  rougher  mats  for  the  floor  may  be 
made  of  the  coarser,  heavier  husks.  These 
bave,  in  fact,  been  made  for  years  by  farm¬ 
ers  and  their  wives,  and  from  them  grew 
the  idea  of  making  more  varied  objects. 

In  Fig.  7  is  shown  a  rather  fascinating 
basket,  made  in  a  round  pouch  fashion, 
with  a  cover  like  a  top.  The  husks  here 


have  been  stained  with  dark  green  by  mix¬ 
ing  some  green  paint  with  varnish  and 
staining  them.  This  method  gives  a  variety 
to  the  corn  husk  objects.  Some  prefer  to 
dye  the  material  before  braiding  with  com¬ 
mon  cold  dye  stuffs,  not  the  hot  kind,  as 
they  would  shrivel  the  husks  and  spoil 
them. 

THE  QUEST  OF  THE  PICTUR¬ 
ESQUE 

OR  most  of  us  the  tyranny  of  circum¬ 
stances  has  placed  the  pleasures  of 
traveling  out  of  reach.  The  wonders 
of  Europe  are  familiar  to  us  only  at 
second  hand.  Venice  is  but  a  dream  city 
whose  canals  and  palaces  we  may  read  of 
but  never  see ;  the  Orient,  a  modern  version 
of  the  “Arabian  Nights”  which  we  cannot 
visit  save  through  the  magic  of  imagination. 

But  even  in  our  New  World  setting,  with 
all  its  crudeness,  its  commercialism,  its  lack 
of  much  historic  background,  those  who 
have  “eyes  to  see”  can  still  discern  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  picturesque. 

In  the  crowded  streets  of  the  metropolis, 
in  the  fantastic  roof  lines,  the  canon-like 
vistas,  lurk  a  thousand  possibilities  of  com¬ 
position,  color  and  design.  The  giant  net¬ 
work  of  the  bridges,  the  confusion  of  the 
wharfs,  the  glimpse  of  mast  and  funnel  and 
passing  sail,  or  the  myriad  colors  of  a 
marketplace  where  every  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  seems  like  a  dab  of  color  on  an  artist’s 
palette, — who  can  fail  to  feel  their  poetry, 
their  power  of  suggestion,  their  possibilities 
for  beauty?  Even  in  the  tall  chimneys  of 
a  modern  factory  with  grimy  halo  of  smoke 
one  feels  the  symbolism,  the  tremendous 
force  of  modern  industry  in  which  the  mag¬ 
nificent  and  the  sordid  are  so  closely  allied. 

And  in  the  country,  where  nature  has  not 
yet  been  dethroned,  how  can  one  help  find¬ 
ing  picturesqueness  ?  Our  hills,  woods  and 
meadows  may  lack  ruined  castles,  historic 
legends  and  other  Old  World  charms,  but 
they  still  have  the  endless  pageant  of  the 
seasons,  the  perpetual  miracles  of  night  and 
day,  those  subtle  mysteries  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  whose  magic  veils  can  beautify  the 
most  prosaic  landscape. 

So  every  day  and  everywhere,  if  we  only 
walk  with  seeing  eyes,  we  may  cultivate 
the  artist’s  vision,  and  in  the  changing 
world  about  us,  in  summer  or  winter,  in 
sunlight  or  shadow,  through  mist  or  rain, 
we  may  find  some  glimpse  of  loveliness, 
some  fragment  of  the  picturesque. 
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A  FRENCH  CRAFTSMAN  IN 
LEATHER 

SPIRITUAL  note  in  book-binding 
is  certainly  as  surprising  as  it  is 
unique.  Especially  does  it  seem  re¬ 
mote  to  American  ideals,  where  in 
our  crafts  as  well  as  in  our  arts  we  have  been 
Belascoing  all  the  details  of  expression. 
Our  one  ideal  in  the  last  decade  seems  to 
have  been  a  crude,  brutal  naturalism,  on  the 
stage  as  well  as  in  the  studio.  If  we  pre¬ 
sent  a  military  play,  horses,  cannon, 
wounded  soldiers  fill  the  stage ;  but  there 
is  not  the  slightest  effort  to  create  an  im¬ 
pression  through  subtle  harmonious  stage 
setting  (the  right  line,  color  and  composi¬ 
tion)  of  the  surpassing  tragedy  of  war. 


CRAY  LEATHER  BINDING  ENCRUSTED  WITH  SILVER. 

There  is  not  the  least  appeal  to  the  imagin¬ 
ation.  There  is  no  stirring  memory  for 
the  horrors  of  war;  there  is  no  awakening 
of  the  mind  to  the  devastation  that  leaves  a 
country  shadowed  in  black.  All  that  is  re¬ 
quired  is  plenty  of  red  paint  and  fireworks, 
and  then  we  feel  that 
we  have  done  great 
stage  setting.  This  ba¬ 
nal  attitude  toward  art 
is  manifest  in  our  pic¬ 
ture  galleries,  all  too 
often,  in  our  literature, 
even  in  our  opera.  As 
for  our  crafts — think 
for  instance  of  the 
binding  of  an  average 
book.  If  we  have  some 
delicate  subtle  story  of 


Maeterlinck’s  "wisdom  and  destiny”  in 

BROWN  LEATHER  BANDED  WITH  GOLD  PLATES. 

a  garden  to  present  we  put  a  pink  rose  on 
a  green  cover.  Or  if  we  have  a  love  story 
and  there  is  a  broken  heart  therein  the 
chances  are  that  we  put  a  weeping  willow 
on  a  violet  tint.  Who  can  recall  an  effort 
here  in  America  to  bind  a  volume  that  would 
bring  about  in  the  reader  a  state  of  mind 
which  is  really  a  proper  approach  to  the 
subject  matter  of  the  book — joy,  melan¬ 
choly,  surprise,  humor,  enthusiasm;  yet  all 
this  can  be  done  by  the  right  understanding 
and  use  of  line,  space,  color  and  proportion. 

A  remarkable  young  French  woman, 
Louise  Germain,  has  discovered  that  by  a 
searching  analysis  of  the  idea  or  ideals  or 
purpose  of  a  book  to  be  bound  and  a 
consummate  knowledge  of  the  subtleties  of 
artistic  expression  in  binding,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  her  to  clothe  books  so  that 
by  color,  design  and  ornament  she  can 
awaken  a  sentiment  in  harmonv  with  the 


LEATHER  JEWEL  BOX,  HAMMERED  AND  ORNAMENTED  WITH  GOLD. 
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BOOK  BOUND  IN  CHESTNUT  STAIN¬ 
ED  LEATHER,  SIMPLE  DESIGN. 

purpose  of  the  text.  To  accomplish  this  she 
never  descends  to  the  obvious  tricks  so  com¬ 
mon  today  to  her  craft  in  all  countries.  She 
uses  no  trite  symbolism.  Her  methods  are 
simple,  almost  primitive.  Her  art  lies  in  the 
rare  realization  of  the  tremendous  power 
to  awaken  human  emotion  which  is  held  in 
the  right  relation  of  line,  color  and  space 
to  each  other  and  to  the  universe. 

None  of  her  colors  is  flamboyant,  neither 
does  she  startle  in  her  selection  of  leather, 
wood,  metal  or  jewels.  She  uses  any  ma¬ 
terial  that  can  produce  a  desired  result.  For 


LEATHER  BELT  BAG  HAMMERED  AND  EMBROIDERED 


her  ornamentation  she  employs  simple  carv¬ 
ing,  fine  hammered  work,  embroidery,  em¬ 
bossed  effects,  encrustation  with  jewels, 
whatsoever  will  create  in  the  mind  of  the 
beholder  the  sentiment  she  wishes  to  en¬ 
gender.  She  selects  the  best  leathers  and 
dresses  them  herself,  usually  employing  a 
rich  mellow  chestnut  stain. 

Her  understanding  and  love  of  leather  are 
so  great  that  she  seems  to  be  able  to  bring 
out  the  utmost  beauty  this  material  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  showing,  and  her  hammering  of  the 
surface  or  her  carving  always  produces  an 
additional  beauty  in  closest  harmony  with 
the  material  used  and  the  purpose  in  mind. 
Her  handling  of  ornamentation  of  leath¬ 
er  is  equally  exquisite  whether  the  adorn¬ 
ment  is  for  a  casket  to  hold  precious 


LEATHER,  WITH  PEARLS  INSET. 

jewels  or  whether  she  is  decorating 
a  hand  bag  to  be  sold  at  a  moderate  price. 
Her  use  of  embroidery  is  as  inevitable  as 
an  intimate  ornament  as  are  her  bands  and 
clasps  of  silver  and  gold ;  while  her  method 
of  incrusting  surfaces  with  jewels  held  in 
metal  settings  is  as  intrinsically  perfect  as 
the  brilliant  plumage  of  a  tropical  bird.  The 
dignity  and  nobility  of  this  work  are  in¬ 
escapable.  One  feels  always  in  the  presence 
of  Miss  Germain’s  productions  that  she  has 
used  her  material  and  work  to  express  a 
development  of  her  own  soul. 
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JAPANESE  SCREENS  FOR 
AMERICAN  HOMES 

HE  Japanese  paint  a  panel  for  a 
screen  as  if  it  were  a  picture  to  be 
hung  upon  the  walls  of  a  salon,  so 
that  a  screen  of  three  panels  is  really 
three  pictures  standing  in  the  room  on  easels 
as  it  were,  instead  of  hung  upon  the  wall. 
The  simplicity  of  Japanese  designs,  the  per¬ 
fection  of  their  drawing  are  nowhere  better 
seen  than  in  the  making  of  screens.  Their 
art  seems  especially  perfect  whenever  it 
touches  panels,  for  they  understand  so  well 
the  handling  of  upright  spaces. 

The  flowers  of  their  land  that  appeal  to 
the  artists  most  are  those  that  grow  tall  and 
slender  like  the  iris  or  bamboo,  or  those 
that  are  pendant  like  the  wistaria.  Whether 
they  love  these  flowers  because  the}'  need  no 
adapting  to  fit  them  for  a  place  in  their  pan¬ 
els,  or  whether  they  love  the  panels  because 
these  flowers  can  be  so  happily  drawn  upon 
them,  is  immaterial.  The  important  thing 
is  that  they  lovingly,  skilfully,  arrange  flow¬ 
ers  upon  panels  in  infinite  variety  of  design 
and  put  the  results  to  an  infinite  variety  of 
uses. 

A  single  paneled  fire  screen  of  gold  leaf 
on  tough  paper,  set  in  a  black  lacquer  frame, 
and  bamboo  stalks  painted  with  a  few  sim¬ 
ple,  rarely  beautiful  strokes  in  black  upon 
the  gold  background  is  so  charming  to  look 
at  that  anyone  passing  it  with  a  hasty  step 
is  constrained  to  pause  a  moment  to  contem¬ 
plate  its  beauty.  This  screen  can  be  used 
to  advantage  in  a  library,  reception  or  living 
room,  for  it  is  rich  in  effect  and  decorative 
to  an  unusual  degree. 

With  Japanese  cleverness  they  have  made 
the  back  of  this  screen  of  a  light  colored 
cloth  with  a  sketchy  landscape  painted  upon 
it,  so  that  it  is  suitable  for  bedroom,  tea 
room  or  nursery.  Thus  one  can  have  a 
screen  that  can  be  used  in  different  parts  of 
the  house,  two  screens,  as  it  were,  one  rich, 
the  other  delicate,  both  painted  admirable, 
and  the  price  but  $10.50. 

Or  they  set  together  four  panels.  30 
inches  in  height,  or  three  panels  5O  feet 
high,  of  gold  leaf,  paint  branches  of  pine 
trees  upon  them,  mount  them  in  cherry 
lacquer  frames  and  back  them  with  figured 
paper.  These  beautiful  little  screens  can  be 
purchased  from  $10.00  to  $22.50  each,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  elaborateness  of  design  and 
skill  of  painting.  Or  still  another  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  gold  leaf  and  lacquered  frames 


is  one  of  four  panels,  5JJ  feet  high,  deco¬ 
rated  with  gracefully  drawn  bamboo  stems 
or  pine  branches.  These  screens  can  be  put 
to  use  in  a  studio,  a  hall,  large  dining  room 
or  in  fact  almost  any  part  of  a  house,  and 
the  room  be  the  richer  and  better. 

They  have  four-fold  cotton  screens  whose 
panels  are  5  feet  in  height,  in  all  the  light 
colors.  The  frames  match  the  groundwork 
of  the  cloth  and  a  border  of  cut  chintz  runs 
around  the  inside  of  the  frame.  Floral 
designs  of  every  description  are  painted 
upon  them, — cherry-blossoms,  iris,  wistaria, 
etc.,  and  now  and  then  a  landscape.  These 
decorative,  pretty  screens  are  but  $5.50  and 
are  an  ornament  to  any  room. 

Another  screen  of  four  panels  5_E>  feet  in 
height  is  made  of  black  cotton  or  satin  heav¬ 
ily  embroidered  in  gold  thread  with  back  of 
figured  chintz.  These  screens  run  from 
$4.50  to  $30.00  in  price  and  when  the  frames 
are  elaborately  carved  and  the  embroidery 
especially  heavy  the  cost  can  run  to  $250.00 
Sometimes  these  panels  display  landscapes 
by  the  best  Japanese  artists  and  the  price  is 
then  set  upon  them  as  upon  paintings. 

In  some  of  the  tire  screens  the  central 
panel  is  taller  than  the  two  outer  ones  giv¬ 
ing  pleasing  variation,  but  whether  the  pan¬ 
els  are  even  or  uneven  in  height,  for  use 
before  a  fire,  doorway,  or  tea  table,  of  one 
thing  you  may  be  sure — their  beauty.  Wis¬ 
taria,  cherry,  iris,  chrysanthemum,  bird,  but¬ 
terfly,  landscapes  or  figures,  all  are  set  forth 
with  charming  decorative  effect,  delighting 
the  purchaser  and  flinging  him  into  bewild¬ 
ering  confusion  of  choice. 

The  Japanese  leather  screens  6  feet  in 
height,  both  sides  alike,  with  fascinating  fig¬ 
ures,  butterflies,  flowers  painted  upon  them 
will  prove  suitable  for  libraries. 

One  of  Komo  matting  with  geometrical 
pattern  in  red  and  green,  both  sides  alike, 
mounted  in  hard  wood  and  made  of  four 
panels  bound  together,  is  to  be  used  in  sum¬ 
mer  homes  in  rooms  where  matting  or  grass 
rugs  are  on  the  floors.  The  price  of  these 
Komo  screens  is  $5.00. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  styles  that  can 
be  obtained  in  this  country  without  the  de¬ 
lay  or  trouble  of  sending  to  Japan  for  them, 
and  with  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  of 
choosing  them  oneself.  There  is  a  constant 
delight  in  the  possession  of  one  of  these 
screens,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  designs 
upon  them  has  a  wholesome  influence  upon 
a  room,  keving  it  to  quietness  and  restful 
beautv. 
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DISTINCTION  AND  CHARM 
GIVEN  TO  THE  ORDINARY 
ROOM  BY  CRAFTSMAN 
FURNITURE 

E  find  among  the  people  who  are 
interested  in  Craftsman  furniture, 
that  sometimes  they  have  the  im¬ 
pression  that  it  is  only  effective  if 
used  in  Craftsman  houses  with  Craftsman 
interiors.  Of  course,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Craftsman  furniture  is  particularly 
suited  to  the  Craftsman  house,  because  they 
both  spring  from  the  same  motives  of  sim¬ 
plicity,  permanence,  durability,  and  beauty 
born  of  right  construction.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  quite  possible  so  to  arrange  the 
most  ordinary  plain  square  room  that 
Craftsman  furniture  will  add  charm  and  dis¬ 
tinction  as  well  as  comfort  to  the  environ¬ 
ment. 

The  majority  of  houses  built  in  America 
lack  picturesqueness  of  effect  in  the  inte¬ 
riors.  We  are  apt  to  have  in  most  houses 
or  apartments  a  good  many  fairly  small 
square  rooms  and  rather  long  narrow  halls. 
Of  course,  this  is  not  inevitable,  and  more 


and  more  our  builders  are  considering 
beauty  of  arrangement  in  designing  the  floor 
plans.  Yet  the  greater  proportion  of  Amer¬ 
ican  houses  still  provide  the  square-room 
problem,  and  it  has  to  be  met  in  fittings  and 
furnishings. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Craftsman  fur¬ 
niture  is  especially  adapted  to  working  out 
homelike  results  in  these  very  rooms.  To 
begin  with,  it  is  simple,  it  permits  of  a  large 
range  of  interesting  color  schemes,  and  its 
construction  is  so  honest  and  sincere  that  it 
is  bound  to  give  a  suggestion  of  intimacy 
in  any  room  in  which  it  is  placed. 

Of  course,  where  the  original  purpose  of 
a  room  is  to  give  the  impression  of  ex¬ 
treme  elaborateness  or  exceeding  delicacy 
and  fragility,  we  do  not  recommend  Crafts¬ 
man  furniture,  for  the  background  of  such 
a  room  would  demand  imitation  “Period” 
products,  and  Craftsman  furniture,  with  its 
sturdiness  and  homeliness  and  sheer  com¬ 
fort  would  seem  out  of  place.  But  where  a 
room  is  fitted  up  for  the  average  person 
who  wants  all  the  real  luxury  and  actual 
comfort  and  permanent  beauty  that  can  be 
secured  in  an  ordinary  room  by  a  moderate 


AN  ORDINARY  SQUARE  LIVING  ROOM  FITTED  WITH  CRAFTSMAN  FURNISHINGS:  THE  COM¬ 
BINATION  OF  CRAFTSMAN  WOOD  AND  WILLOW  FURNITURE  IS  ESPECIALLY  INTERESTING. 
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SECOND  VIEW  OF  LIVING  ROOM  FITTED  WITH  CRAFTSMAN  FURNISHINGS. 


expenditure  of  money,  Craftsman  furniture 
seems  to  give  the  greatest  satisfaction  botli 
as  to  beauty  and  use.  By  Craftsman  furni¬ 
ture  we  do  not  mean  merely  the  oak, 
which,  of  course,  is  best  known,  but  with  the 
oak  our  willow  furniture  is  very  attractive. 
It  is  harmonious  with  all  Craftsman  fittings 
and  is  especially  luxurious  in  the  home  liv¬ 
ing  room  and  in  the  Craftsman  bedroom. 

A  very  great  point  to  be  considered  in  pur¬ 
chasing  Craftsman  furniture  for  a  person  of 
moderate  means  is  its  durability.  Here  in 
America  we  have  grown  accustomed  to  ex¬ 
pect  to  refurnish  our  rooms  and  houses 
every  few  years.  We  actually  do  not  ex¬ 
pect  our  furniture  to  last.  Now,  with  the 
signed  pieces  from  the  Craftsman  shops  a 
totally  different  point  of  view  is  brought 
about.  A  house  or  a  room  once  furnished 
with  these  pieces  is  furnished  for  a  lifetime, 
and  if  the  walls  are  in  harmony,  what  great¬ 
er  comfort  to  the  busy  man  or  woman  than 
to  feel  that  the  home  place  is  beautiful  and 
comfortable  permanently,  that  the  worry  of 
decorators  and  color  schemes  is  over  for 
years  to  come.  After  all,  why  should  we 
redecorate  our  houses  constantly?  Why 
should  we  demand  variations  of  color  when 
we  can  secure  an  infinite  variety  with  per¬ 
fect  harmony  and  have  it  permanent?  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  a  room  fitted  with  Crafts¬ 
man  furniture  is  more  beautiful  as  the  vears 


go  by.  The  tones  grow  more  mellow,  not 
more  tawdry;  as  a  rule  the  affection  of  the 
owner  for  the  room  increases  with  the  age 
of  the  furniture. 

Of  course,  in  planning  to  outfit  rooms 
with  Craftsman  pieces,  it  is  advisable  when 
possible  to  do  over  the  walls  and  woodwork  ; 
not  to  put  in  Craftsman  woodwork,  but 
merely  to  work  out  the  color  scheme  in  wall 
covering  and  wood  stain.  And  this  is  nec¬ 
essary  in  almost  any  refurnishing  that  is 
done.  The  background  must  more  or  less 
relate  to  the  furniture  used.  This  can,  how¬ 
ever.  be  done  most  economically,  and  when 
furniture  is  ordered  from  Craftsman  shops 
a  color  scheme  including  the  fittings  of  the 
room,  the  fabrics,  etc.,  will  always  be  fur¬ 
nished  on  application.  And  some  very 
interesting  ideas  of  wall  coverings  and  win 
dow  fittings  will  be  sent  along,  with  samples 
of  fabrics,  papers,  etc.  In  the  end  these  will 
be  found  not  more  expensive  than  the  usual 
wall  papers  and  wood  finishes  that  often  are 
not  in  harmony  with  the  general  scheme  of 
the  room  and  cheapen  the  effect. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  color  scheme 
of  the  living  room,  illustrations  of  which 
are  given  with  this  article.  Various  shades 
of  brown  are  used  in  the  carefully  related 
color  harmony.  The  walls  could  either  be 
covered  with  a  Japanese  grass  cloth  in 
golden  brown,  or  if  a  more  economical 
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covering  is  desired,  with  English  ingrain 
paper,  which  comes  in  self-toned  stripes. 
Craftsman  woodwork  is  not  used,  but  old 
woodwork  in  the  rooms  can  be  stained  in 
good  brown  or  can  be  enameled  white ;  the 
latter  would  be  particularly  effective.  On 
the  floor  is  a  large  rug  (9X  12,  $57),  one 
of  the  beautiful  India  druggets  which  the 
Craftsman  imports  from  India.  This  is  in 
shades  of  brown  with  the  figures  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  and  a  border  outlined  with  black.  We 
find  these  India  druggets  especially  beauti¬ 
ful  in  relation  to  Craftsman  furniture  and 
quite  as  durable.  The  large  library  table 
($56)  in  the  center  of  the  room  is  of  brown 
oak,  with  copper  handles  on  the  drawers. 
The  large  rocking  chair  in  the  corner  ($29) 
and  the  Morris  chair  beside  the  piano  ($37) 
have  cushions  of  soft  brown  leather.  The 
small  rocker  ($12.50)  has  a  seat  of  brown 
sole  leather  put  on  with  copper  nails.  The 
music  cabinet  ($24)  is  in  oak  the  same  tone 
of  brown  as  the  rest  of  the  furniture,  with 
amber  tinted  hammered  glass  in  the  mul- 
lioned  doors.  The  wicker  settle  ($43), 
large  wicker  chair  ($22.50)  and  small  wicker 
chair  ($12)  in  this  room  are  stained  brown 
and  fitted  with  brown  Craftsman  canvas 
cushions.  The  Craftsman  piano  is  finished 
to  harmonize  with  the  Craftsman  furniture. 
The  piano  bench  ($10)  and  plant  stand 
•($4.75)  are  brown  oak.  The  very  inter¬ 


esting  Craftsman  electrolier  ($50)  in  the 
center  of  the  room  is  of  hammered  copper. 
It  carries  five  Craftsman  lanterns  with  am¬ 
ber  glass  globes.  The  wall  lights  ($14), 
which  will  be  noticed  either  side  of  the 
piano,  correspond  with  the  center  electrolier. 
The  frames  supporting  the  lanterns  are  of 
hammered  copper.  The  portable,  electric 
reading  lamp  ($12)  on  the  table  in  the  first 
view  of  the  living  room  has  a  standard  of 
wood  with  copper  band  at  the  top  and  cop¬ 
per  shade  supports.  It  is  furnished  with 
three  electric  bulbs,  and  a  wicker  shade 
lined  with  green  silk. 

The  groups  of  windows  in  this  square 
room  are  fitted  up  with  typical  Craftsman 
curtains,  and  it  is  perhaps  wise  to  mention 
here  that  windows  of  this  nature  are  often 
found  in  the  ordinary  square  room  and  that 
no  better  window  decoration  can  be  sug¬ 
gested  than  the  net  (70c.  a  yard)  with  silk 
over  curtains  in  design  ($2.25  a  yard)  with 
narrow  valance  of  the  same  silk.  If  it  is 
desired,  a  pattern  for  the  embroidery  of 
this  net  will  be  furnished  when  the  net  is 
purchased  and,  of  course,  samples  will  be 
sent  at  any  time.  The  silk  for  the  over  cur¬ 
tains  can  be  had  in  any  color  which  would 
harmonize  effectively  with  the  dull  brown. 
Dull  blue  would  be  very  attractive,  or  cop¬ 
per  color  or  a  dull  old  rose  (plain  silk, 
$1.00  a  yard),  and  these  tones  can  be  re- 
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peated  in  the  pillows  ($5)  used  on  the  set¬ 
tle  ($90). 

The  library,  which  is  shown  also  in 
these  illustrations,  is  carried  out  in  brown 
and  blue  colors,  with  copper  tones  here  and 
there.  For  the  walls  a  pale  tan  ingrain  paper 
or  Japanese  grass  cloth  can  be  used,  or  any 
pale  tan  and  blue  toned  paper  which  can  be 
secured  by  the  person  furnishing  the  room. 
On  the  floor  is  an  India  drugget  with  the 
Nile  design.  This  Nile  rug  (9X  12,  $57) 
comes  with  a  natural  toned  background  and 
the  design  is  carried  out  in  soft  tones  of  cop- 
perish  browns  and  dull  blue.  The  settle  in  this 
room  ($68)  is  of  Craftsman  wicker  work. 
It  is  toned  a  soft  green  and  finished  with  a 
delicate  green  Pompeian  cloth.  All  the  fur¬ 
niture,  including  the  bookcases  ($41), 
is  stained  a  soft  brown.  The  smoker's  cab¬ 
inet  ($12)  and  the  bookcases  have  copper 
handles.  The  long  table  ($35)  which  is 
shown  in  the  middle  of  the  room  is  excel¬ 
lent  for  reading.  The  Morris  chair  ($37) 
has  spring  seat  cushion,  with  loose  cushion 
in  the  back  of  soft  brown  leather.  On  the 
table  is  a  Craftsman  lamp  of  hammered  cop¬ 
per  with  panels  and  dome  of  hammered  am¬ 
ber  glass.  To  supplement  this  light  copper 
sconces  ($3  each)  are  hung  on  the  side  walls 
either  side  of  the  windows.  The  embroid¬ 


ered  pillows  on  the  willow  couch  are  of  the 
Orange  Tree  design  on  a  green  Craftsman 
canvas  with  russet  bloom  linen  for  applique 
and  golden  brown  floss  for  working.  At 
the  windows  a  copper  colored  linsell  is  used 
with  a  rose  design  of  russet  bloom  linen. 
The  embroidery  is  in  shades  of  gray-green 
and  copper  color  with  a  touch  of  black  in 
the  center.  Of  course,  the  materials  for 
these  window  curtains  can  be  purchased  by 
the  yard  and  made  up  very  economically. 

Occasionally  it  is  the  good  fortune  of  the 
home  maker  who  has  not  built  a  house 
but  rented  one.  to  discover  therein  a  square 
hall,  and  the  furnishing  of  this  is  a  real 
joy.  No  matter  how  plain  and  simple  the 
hall,  how  barren  in  the  first  place,  if  it  has 
any  space  charming  effects  can  be  achieved 
by  the  right  color  scheme  and  a  few  pieces 
of  Craftsman  furniture.  The  hall  which 
we  have  illustrated  was  in  a  very  ordinary 
house,  but  the  space  chanced  to  be  square, 
with  a  staircase  turning  above  the  third 
step,  which  is  always  a  picturesque  feature. 
The  color  scheme  of  this  hall  was  brown  and 
gray-green.  The  walls  were  done  in  Kraft- 
Kona  cloth  in  shades  of  wood  brown.  The 
woodwork  was  stained  wood  brown  and  the 
two  newel  posts  were  fitted  with  Craftsman 
electric  lights  ($12  each).  These  lights  are 
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copper  with  hammered  amber  glass  and  the 
effect  of  these  lighted  in  the  twilight  is  very 
beautiful.  The  panel  hall  mirror  ($21) 
and  costumer  ($12)  are  both  fitted  with 
copper  hooks;  and  the  hall  seat  ($32)  is 
stained  a  soft  brown.  For  real  convenience 
the  top  of  the  hall  seat  lifts,  forming  a  box 
for  rubbers  or  wood  for  an  open  fire.  The 
willow  chair  ($24.50)  shown  in  the  illus¬ 
tration  is  stained  a  soft  brown  with  cushions 
of  gray-green  Craftsman  canvas.  Crafts¬ 
man  portieres  ($18)  are  also  used,  and 
these  are  of  the  same  gray-green  canvas 
trimmed  with  a  band  of  brown  on  which 
our  Pine  Cone  design  is  worked  out  in 
shades  of  the  brown  cone  with  gray-green 
needles.  The  rug  ($28.50)  is  an  India  drug¬ 
get  with  homespun  background  and  a  scroll 
design  of  green  which  harmonizes  beautiful¬ 
ly  with  the  other  touches  of  green  in  the  hall. 

From  the  foregoing  description  and  illus¬ 
trations  it  will  be  readily  seen  with  what 
effective  results  Craftsman  furnishings  can 
be  used  in  the  interior  of  an  ordinary  house. 
These  examples,  of  course,  are  merely  given 
by  way  of  general  suggestion ;  the  actual  de¬ 
tails  of  arrangement  and  selection  of  the 
various  pieces  must  be  left  to  the  taste  and 
needs  of  the  homemaker.  The  color 
schemes,  the  choice  of  fabrics  and  designs, 
all  these  must  be  guided  by  the  special  needs 
and  requirements  of  the  case,  modified  by 
the  limitations  and  restrictions  of  the  rooms 
themselves  and  the  purse  and  wishes  of  their 
owner. 

But  from  the  preceding  pages,  from  our 
catalogues  and  from  our  book  of  “Crafts¬ 
man  Homes”  innumerable  hints  can  be 
gleaned  that  will  be  of  practical  value  to 
anyone  contemplating  this  delightful  and 
absorbing  problem.  While  for  those  who 
are  within  reach  a  visit  to  our  show  rooms 
will  give  to  the  uninitiated  a  clearer  idea  of 
the  beauty  and  dignity  of  the  various  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  Craftsman  workshops,  and  will 
furnish  help  and  inspiration  for  the  task 
in  hand. 

It  is  really  amazing  how  a  plain,  uninter¬ 
esting  room  can  be  transformed  into  a  place 
of  comfort  and  loveliness  simply  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  right  furnishings.  One 
who  appreciates  the  rare  atmosphere  of 
hospitality  and  peace  that  can  be  brought 
about  by  the  harmonious  arrangement  of 
beautiful  things  can  derive  a  true  artist’s 
pleasure  in  the  work.  As  the  painter  fills 
in  his  colors  upon  the  empty  canvas  and 
gradually  gives  life  to  his  vision,  embodies 


it  in  tangible  form,  so  the  homemaker  brings 
to  the  bare  walls  and  spaces  of  each  room 
comfort,  warmth,  beauty,  transmuting  with 
patient  loving  alchemy  the  base  metal  of  the 
commonplace  into  the  precious  elements  of 
interest  and  charm. 

To  bear  in  mind  the  practical  details  and 
essentials  of  utility  and  convenience  and  at 
the  same  time  to  work  toward  a  general 
harmony  in  the  final  result — this  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  task.  But  in  the  thoughtful 
wedding  of  truth  with  beauty,  in  the  uniting 
of  usefulness  with  joy,  lies  the  secret  of  a 
successful  home. 

And  if  by  the  products  of  our  workshops 
or  the  columns  of  our  magazine  we  are  able 
to  stimulate  a  deeper  interest  in  home  life 
and  environment,  if  our  work  can  help  to  en¬ 
courage  a  wider  appreciation  of  what  is  beau¬ 
tiful  and  sincere,  we  shall  feel  that  we  have 
accomplished  something  that  is  worth  while. 

TEAZLE:  THE  GYPSY’S  COMB 

HEN  man  confines  himself  to  the 
use  of  Nature,  the  harnessing  of 
her  powers  for  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  his  will,  then  most  won¬ 
derful  things  take  place,  but  when  he  at¬ 
tempts  to  equal  or  improve  upon  her  crea¬ 
tions  the  futility  of  his  effort  is  quickly  re¬ 
vealed  to  him. 

An  interesting  proof  of  this  statement 
can  be  found  in  a  common  little  plant  that 
grows  along  roadsides  and  in  waste  places, 
called  teazle  ( Dipsacus  fullonum) .  Its 
flower  stem  attains  a  height  of  about  4  or  6 
feet,  the  large,  stiff,  lanceolate  leaves  are 
united  at  the  base,  the  flowers  are  small, 
purple  or  lilac,  in  compact  cylindrical  heads 
about  4  inches  in  length  and  1  inch  in  diam¬ 
eter.  The  florets  are  separated  by  scales, 
which  become  very  hard  when  ripe,  and 
these  scales  are  furnished  with  sharp  horn¬ 
like  spikes  turned  downward  at  a  right 
angle  to  the  apex. 

These  little  spiked  heads  have  long  been 
valued  by  fullers  in  the  manufacture  of 
woolen  goods,  for  no  mechanical  contri¬ 
vance  yet  invented  can  equal  them  in  bring¬ 
ing  up  the  nap  of  fine  cloth.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  by  manufacturers  to  dis¬ 
place  these  little  teazle  heads,  but  all  to  no 
purpose.  Man  cannot  make  a  steel  point 
that  is  perfectly  smooth,  but  the  teazle  point 
even  under  great  magnifying  power  is  fairly 
polished.  Under  the  microscope  it  reveals 
a  fineness  impossible  to  appreciate  with  the 
naked  eye,  so  perfect  is  Nature’s  handi- 
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work,  whereas  the  steel  point  of  man’s  best 
workmanship  becomes  coarser  and  coarser 
under  the  penetrating  power  of  the  micro¬ 
scope.  Teazle  springs  or  breaks  at  any  seri¬ 
ous  obstruction  so  that  the  fine  material  is 
not  injured,  but  the  steel  points  resist  and 
tear  the  fabric. 

After  the  florets  wither  the  stems  are  cut 
about  8  inches  in  length  and  stripped  of 
prickles,  to  provide  a  handle.  When  well 
dried  they  are  fastened  to  cylinders  and  the 
cloth  is  passed  over  them  as  they  rapidly 
revolve,  the  goods  only  touching  the  tips  of 
the  teazle  points.  The  extreme  toughness 
and  elasticity  of  the  teazle,  its  fineness  of 
point  and  the  fact  that  it  does  not  rust,  give 
it  great  value  to  fullers. 

It  has  been  called  the  Clothier’s  Brush, 
Draper’s  Thistle,  Gypsy’s  Comb,  because  of 
its  service  to  cloth  manufacturers. 

The  bases  of  the  upper  leaves  grow  to¬ 
gether  and  form  quite  a  little  basin  where 
dew  or  rain  is  held  for  a  time,  and  this  fea¬ 
ture  has  won  it  the  names  of  Venus’  Cup  or 
Bath,  and  Water  Thistle.  The  water  col¬ 
lected  in  this  natural  receptacle  is  said  by 
country  people  to  cure  warts.  The  name 
Dipsacus  (thirst)  was  probably  given  be¬ 
cause  of  this  trick  of  holding  water  as  in  a 
cup.  The  names  Wood  or  Church  Broom, 
Shepherd’s  Staff,  no  doubt  have  interesting 
origins  if  they  could  be  traced. 

This  plant  has  been  known  to  botanists 
from  their  earliest  records  and  has  been 
grown  commercially  in  England  and  other 
parts  of  Europe  for  many  years.  It  was 
introduced  in  New  York  State  by  John 
Snook,  who  brought  the  seed  from  Eng¬ 
land,  and  in  Oregon  by  Mr.  Sautell,  who 
brought  seed  from  Belgium.  There  is  quite 
a  teazle  industry  in  Skaneateles,  Onondago 
Co.,  N.  Y„  the  growers  receiving  io  cents 
a  pound  for  it  ready  for  market.  When 
Oregon  teazle  is  grown  in  New  York  State 
an  excellent  quality  is  produced,  for  greater 
toughness  is  gained  and  thus  it  is  worth 
50%  more  in  English  markets  than  any 
other  kind. 

It  is  a  biennial,  the  stem  arising  the  sec¬ 
ond  year,  bearing  the  flower  head  that  is 
ovoid  at  first,  then  cylindrical,  and  the  heads 
are  of  best  qualitv  in  damp  seasons.  About 
15  species  are  found  in  the  Old  World. 
Dipsacus  sylvestris  is  an  introduced  plant 
in  America,  and  Dipsacus  fullonum  is  not 
found  wild  here  except  as  an  escape.  These 
two  grow  as  roadside  weeds  throughout 
the  Bay  region  of  California,  and  will  no 


doubt  be  cultivated  there  some  day  as  a 
profitable  industry. 

Back  in  the  fourteenth  century  we  find  in 
“The  Vision  of  Piers  Ploughman’’  these 
quaint  lines : 

“Cloth  that  cometh  fro  the  wevying 
Is  nought  comly  to  were 
Till  it  be  fulled  under  foot 
Or  in  fullying  stokkes 
Wasshen  well  with  water 
And  with  taseles  cracched, 

Y-touched  and  y-tented 
And  under  taillours  hands.” 

Our  wise  ancestors  in  old  Colony  days 
used  to  gather  the  teazle  and  with  it  scratch 
the  cloth  they  wove.  When  the  cloth  came 
from  the  loom  it  was  rough  and  uneven ; 
the  greatest  inequalities  were  clipped  or 
pulled  out  by  hand,  then  it  was  kept  under 
water  that  had  fuller’s  earth  in  it,  pounded 
with  heavy  oaken  mauls,  and  the  nap  was 
raised  on  it  by  scratching  it  patiently  with 
the  teazles.  These  beloved,  heroic,  wise, 
capable  women  of  pioneer  days  did  their 
own  spinning  and  weaving.  They  walked 
through  field  and  forest  and  collected  teazle 
for  the  teazling  of  their  cloth,  and  sassa¬ 
fras,  sorrel,  barberry,  oak,  walnut,  maple, 
sweet  leaf,  night-shade  for  the  dyeing.  Then 
they  cut  the  cloth  into  garments  for  their 
husbands,  their  children  and  themselves, 
and  sewed  it  together  by  hand.  And  nature 
also  gave  them  rushes  and  waxy  berries  for 
their  candles  that  they  might  see  to  sew 
it  neatly  and  well. 

The  teazle  should  be  cultivated  as  a  gar¬ 
den  plant,  for  the  heads  when  dry  have  a 
decorative  quality  that  ought  to  be  better 
known.  The  curious  conical  spurred  heads 
set  stiffly  upon  tall  straight  stems  resemble 
the  pine  cones  somewhat  in  the  shiny  brown 
surface  of  them,  and  are  strikingly  orna¬ 
mental.  They  are  especially  effective  when 
arranged  in  a  brass  or  copper  vase  hung 
against  a  wall,  and  if  put  on  the  market  by 
florists  would  be  eagerly  sought  out  by 
homemakers  who  would  delight  in  getting 
such  a  choice  and  charming  effect  in  their 
rooms.  The  teazle  is  especially  appropriate 
in  a  Craftsman  home,  for  its  simple  lines 
and  rich  brown  coloring  seem  designed  to 
harmonize  with  just  such  surroundings. 

We  would  suggest  that  this  plant  be  in¬ 
troduced  in  our  flower  markets  as  well  as 
in  our  gardens,  for  used  rightly  it  is  a 
charming  decoration  for  a  home  during  the 
long  season  when  flowers  are  hard  to  obtain. 
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A  KIND  WORD  FOR  THE 
AUTOMOBILE  BY  A  COUNTRY 
WOMAN 

HAD  read  that  the  only  way  to  be  rid 
of  an  enemy  was  to  turn  him  into  a 
friend.  He  could  not  be  safely  killed, 
he  would  not  politely  cease  to  annoy  be¬ 
cause  he  was  requested  to,  he  would  not 
change  his  plan  of  life  that  he  might  remain 
out  of  sight  and  so  keep  his  hated  face  from 
turning  a  bright  day  into  a  sour  gloomy  one. 
The  only  safe,  sure  plan  was  to  hunt  for 
some  one  trait  of  his  that  could  be  admired, 
and  from  that  point  perhaps  other  admir¬ 
able,  perhaps  lovable  traits  might  be  found. 

Such  alchemical  skill  seemed  as  difficult 
as  to  turn  iron  into  gold,  at  first  sight, 
but  on  the  whole  it  is  really  a  charmingly 
interesting  experiment. 

Being  a  country  woman,  loving  the  quiet 
seclusion  beyond  reason  almost,  I  was  in¬ 
censed  at  the  intrusion  of  city  people  who 
pushed  noisily  into  dells  that  were  sacred 
as  cloisters  to  me,  pulled  up  the  delicate 
flowers  and  left  papers,  bottles,  wreckage 
and  ruin  behind  them.  The  wicked  dragon 
that  enabled  the  town  folk  to  invade  these 
sanctuaries  was  the  automobile  who  snorted, 
roared  and  bellowed  his  way  to  the  gates 
of  my  temple  and  deposited  his  passengers 
who  ruthlessly,  thoughtlessly  desecrated  its 
beauty. 

I  could  see  no  good  in  them,  thought 
they  were  enemies  to  the  country  generally. 
They  cut  up  the  roads,  flung  dust  in  the  faces 
of  the  ones  who  loved  to  loiter  in  its  shade, 
usurped  our  hallowed  domain,  laughed  as 
our  horses,  chickens,  even  ourselves  plunged 
madly  down  banks  to  escape  death  at  then- 
hands. 

But  he  who  laughs  last  laughs  best,  as  we 
of  the  country  have  found  to  be  true.  One 
evening  a  dusty,  humble  little  trio  walked 
wearily  into  our  yard  beseeching  food  and 
shelter.  Their  motor  had  broken  down 
some  distance  up  the  road,  they  could  not 
fix  it  that  night,  would  we  kindly  take  them 
in  until  morning? 

It  is  impossible  to  hate  people  who  meek¬ 
ly  ask  us  for  aid.  and  the  wicked  laugh  of 
glee  because  the  dragon  wouldn’t  or  couldn't 
carry  them  back  to  their  unknown  castles 
soon  turned  into  a  patronizing  smile  of  hos¬ 
pitality,  and  the  very  best  that  I  possessed 
of  everything  (even  my  new  clothes  line 
to  tow  them  back  to  town)  was  soon  laid 
at  their  feet. 


I  found  them  most  lovable,  entertaining 
people.  They  were  like  a  traveling  opera 
or  vaudeville  troupe — told  us  merry  tales, 
sang  rollicking  songs  and  with  my  choler 
well  annihilated  by  this  time,  I  admitted  to 
myself  that  the  whole  episode  had  done  me 
endless  good.  They  had  awakened  me  from 
the  lethargy  of  monotonous  living  and 
thinking — the  tonic  of  fresh  outlook  quick¬ 
ened  me  as  spring  quickens  sleepy  trees. 

When  they  had  departed  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  I  found  myself  looking  forward  to  the 
next  time  I  could  see  them,  which  they  had 
promised  should  be  soon.  And  before  the 
summer  was  over  I  had  flung  the  white  ban¬ 
ner  of  peace,  had  capitulated  utterly,  had 
learned  to  love  instead  of  hate,  could  see  a 
thousand  virtues  where  formerly  there  was 
none. 

The  automobile  has  brought  together  the 
very  best  of  the  country  and  the  city.  The 
city  people  have  widened  their  lives  by  just 
so  much  as  they  understand,  love,  sympa¬ 
thize  with  the  country.  The  country  folk 
have  been  quickened  and  bettered  just  as 
much  as  they  have  allowed  old  walls  of 
prejudice  to  be  broken  down. 

When  the  city  and  country  pull  together, 
wonderful  things  will  happen.  There  has 
too  long  existed  an  imaginary  line  of  sep¬ 
arateness  between  the  two.  The  violent 
see-saw  of  inharmony  between  us  is  being 
quieted  as  we  each  get  closer  together, 
nearer  the  center. 

What  the  world  needs  is  unity — unity  of 
interests,  of  understanding.  The  city  man 
does  not  look  down  on  the  farmer  because 
he  wears  overalls  and  has  horny  hands  and 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  dust.  For 
the  man  who  drives  his  own  car  quite  fre¬ 
quently  prefers  his  flannel  shirt  and  khaki 
trousers  to  all  the  rest  of  his  wardrobe,  and 
he  has  gained  a  personal  respect  for  dust, 
for  he  has  so  often  been  laid  low  in  it  while 
fixing  his  car ! 

Trivial  differences  disappear  upon  near 
acquaintance,  enemies  prove  charming 
friends  and  even  benefactors  when  you  get 
close  enough  to  them  to  feel  the  warmth  of 
their  hearts.  The  city  folks  are  growing  more 
thoughtful  about  leaving  a  trail  of  papers, 
boxes,  destruction  behind  them,  for  they 
now  love  the  country.  The  country  no 
longer  scorns  the  city  people  who  own  auto¬ 
mobiles  for  they  have  plowed  deeper  and 
sowed  more  wisely  that  they  might  get 
enough  money  to  buy  a  beloved  one  for 
themselves ! 
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A  MESSAGE  FROM  CRAFTSMAN  FARMS 
HEN  Father  John  of  Kronstadt, 
widely  known  and  loved  because  of 
his  great  wisdom  and  kindness,  was 
asked  a  question,  he  always  pref¬ 
aced  his  answer  by  “It  has  been  my  ex¬ 
perience,”  and  then  told  of  what  he  knew. 
If  he  did  not  know  from  experience,  then  he 
simply  said:  “I  do  not  know.”  And  what 
advice  is  of  value  in  this  world  that  is  not 
given  from  the  observations  of  a  man’s  or 
woman’s  experience?  We  may  be  sure  that 
if  there  is  merit  in  the  life  of  a  friend  it  is 
because  he  has  balanced  the  greater  and  the 
lesser  in  the  scale  of  his  experience,  tested 
them,  weighed  them,  so  that  his  decisions, 
his  statements  have  authority,  can  be  trusted. 
No  one  else  is  fitted  to  advise ;  he  may  say, 
“I  think,”  but  he  cannot  say  "I  know’’  until 
he  has  tested  his  thought  and  found  it  to  be 
good. 

It  is  fitting  that  with  this  October  number 
which  marks  the  beginning  of  another  year 
we  should  talk  a  little  about  the  purpose  with 
which  we  started  this  magazine  and  relate 
something  of  our  experiences. 

In  an  early  number  of  Tiie  Craftsman 
we  used  this  quotation  from  John  Ruskiu : 
“It  is  only  by  labor  that  thought  can  be 
made  healthy,  and  only  by  thought  that 
labor  can  be  made  happy.”  This  statement 
made  such  a  profound  impression  upon  us 
that  it  became  father  to  all  the  thoughts 
and  hopes  with  which  we  have  carried  on 
our  work.  All  our  efforts  have  been,  as  it 
were,  in  the  quest  of  this  ideal.  We  wished 
to  say  “it  has  been  our  experience”  that  this 
philosophy  of  Ruskiu  is  true.  \\  e  have  not 
only  advocated  the  blessing  of  labor,  the 
great  joy  that  lies  in  it.  but  we  have  while 
laboring  tasted  of  this  deepest  of  joys.  With 
every  atom  of  our  body  and  mind  we  can 
testify  that  labor  of  body  brings  health 
and  sanity  of  mind,  and  that  the  joy  that 
wells  in  the  heart  while  at  work  is  one  of  the 
purest  of  joys  that  can  be  experienced  by 
mankind — free  from  all  bitterness,  free 
from  gnawing  regrets,  free  from  the  fear 
that  makes  one  cringe. 

Ruskin  also  says  that  “It  may  be  proved, 
with  much  certainty,  that  God  intends  no 
man  to  live  in  this  world  without  working; 
but  it  seems  no  less  evident  that  he  intends 
every  man  to  be  happy  in  his  work.  It  was 
written :  ‘in  the  sweat  of  thy  brow'  but  ;t 


was  never  written  ‘in  the  breaking  of  thy 
heart.’  ” 

There  is  something  terribly  wrong  when 
work  is  considered  as  something  to  flee 
from,  something  in  which  happiness  can¬ 
not  be  found.  The  star  that  leads  the  way 
to  happiness  will  rest  hovering  over  the 
workers  of  the  world, — those  who  are  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  welfare  of  mankind,  who  are 
creating  beautiful  and  useful  things — those 
who  delve  in  the  mine  of  science  and  bring 
forth  jewels  of  truth  that  lighten  the  labor 
of  the  world.  The  idea  that  joy  is  to  be 
had  by  ceasing  work  and  pursuing  the  whim 
of  the  moment,  is  a  tricky  Will-o’-the-wisp 
that  flashes  intermittently,  decoying  into 
marshes,  into  slime,  into  destruction. 

I  he  heart's  desire  of  a  man  is  fulfilled  in 
his  work.  In  some  flash  of  inspiration  he 
sees  a  vision  of  his  work,  his  pathway,  his 
home,  his  way  of  rendering  account  of  the 
talent  given  him.  The  ecstasy  that  lifts  him 
into  realms  never  to  be  forgotten,  wonderful 
though  it  he,  is  only  of  short  duration ;  but 
the  steady  pleasure  of  carrying  out  the  vis¬ 
ion  never  leaves  him.  It  requires  Herculean 
work  to  manifest  our  ideal,  slow,  patient 
hours  when  apparently  little  is  being  accom¬ 
plished  though  so  much  is  intended.  It  is 
not  all  ecstatic  like  the  joy  that  accom¬ 
panied  the  vision,  yet  the  memory  of  it  stays 
with  us  as  a  dear  secret  that  we  are  always 
aware  of.  like  the  sweet  consciousness  of 
the  child  that  is  yet  unborn  which  gladdens 
a  woman’s  heart. 

Work  that  is  so  necessary,  so  absolutely 
necessary  in  this  world  was  never  intended 
to  be  done  in  the  breaking  of  one’s  heart, 
but  in  the  fulfilling  of  the  heart’s  deepest 
desire. 

We  have  based  the  work  that  has  been 
done  and  that  is  being  done  on  the  Craftsman 
Farms  on  this  belief — that  work  and  joy  are 
one.  We  have  endeavored  to  relate  these 
two  in  everything  accomplished,  to  raise  the 
status  of  those  who  toil,  that  they  may  feel 
the  dignity  and  honor  of  their  labor. 

We  believe  that  back-breaking,  ceaseless 
labor  is  not  necessary.  If  instead  of  toiling 
and  straining  blindly  with  eyes  on  the 
ground  man  would  pause  and  look  up  at 
times,  he  would  see  a  simpler,  much  better 
way  of  doing  the  work,  he  would  accomplish 
more  work  without  misusing  his  body, 
breaking  it  before  it  has  finished  its  work. 

Inspiration  has  been  drawn  from  the 
fields  from  time  immemorial.  The  greatest 
teacher  who  ever  blessed  this  world,  who 
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kindled  an  inextinguishable  light,  who  left 
a  fountain  of  pure  water  from  which  all 
who  thirst  may  drink,  would  go  to  the  fields 
for  inspiration,  for  the  parables  through 
which  he  could  reveal  eternal  truths. 
Through  our  love  and  familiarity  with  the 
homely  things  of  everyday  life  He  led  us  on 
to  understand  inner  truths ;  we  were  led 
from  the  outer  court  of  the  temple  to  the 
inner  court,  and  then  into  the  holy  of  holies 
— when  we  could  bear  it. 

Believing  deeply  in  man’s  need  of  nature 
and  of  nature’s  marvelous  powers  of  heal¬ 
ing,  restoring,  teaching,  illuminating,  The 
Craftsman  has  steadily  advocated  country 
living.  It  has  been  our  hope  that  people  of 
wide  experience,  men  and  women  of  physi¬ 
cal  and  mental  maturity  would  bring  the 
force,  the  weight  of  their  influence  to  bear 
upon  the  “back-to-the-land”  movement. 

Whoever  has  lived  much  out  of  doors 
knows  that  marvelous  energy  is  accumulated 
there,  energy  which  somehow  becomes  lost 
by  continued  life  in  a  city.  This  precious 
elixir  quaffed  when  walking  through  the 
fields  and  over  the  hills  of  our  land,  becomes 
quickly  dissipated  by  city  life.  The  city 
drains  without  mercy,  without  refilling;  it 
continually  exhausts  our  storehouse  of  vital¬ 
ity,  mental  and  physical.  We  need  to 
go  often  to  the  treasury  of  Nature  that 
we  may  restore,  renew  the  magnetic  force 
that  makes  us  valuable  to  ourselves, 
to  others.  Nature  gives  so  generously  to 
those  who  go  to  her.  Our  least  knock  is 
heard,  our  smallest  petition  answered,  and 
she  gives  beyond  our  ability  to  request,  con¬ 
tinually  adding  gift  after  gift.  She  heals 
and  enriches,  never  drains  or  impoverishes, 
and  is  always  trustworthy,  reliable. 

In  the  work  at  Craftsman  Farms  we  have 
carefully  thought  out  and  talked  over  with 
experienced  men — practical  farmers,  soil 
experts  and  scientists — how  the  land  can  be 
made  most  profitable.  In  considering  the 
second  growth  timber  we  have  weighed  the 
expense  that  would  be  incurred  by  sending 
men  to  cut  out  undergrowth,  burn  stumps, 
etc.,  against  the  advisability  of  turning  sheep 
or  hogs  into  it  that  they  may  root  up  the 
ground  which  has  become  hard  through 
long  disuse.  We  have  considered  what 
fruits  or  vegetables  can  be  grown  in  the 
ground  where  the  charcoal  left  from  burning 
the  stumps  has  sweetened  and  put  new  vigor 
in  it. 

We  want  to  find  out  how  the  timber  land 


may  be  made  profitable  while  waiting  for  the 
trees  to  grow,  and  also  how  the  farm  can 
support  itself  while  the  fields  are  being  made 
fertile  again.  We  have  to  decide  whether 
this  should  be  done  by  raising  green  crops, 
then  plowing  them  under  so  that  in  decaying 
they  may  furnish  the  much  needed  humus 
or  bacteria ;  or  by  heavily  manuring  the 
land,  which  method,  though  good,  is  so  ex¬ 
pensive  that  it  would  take  the  proceeds  of 
the  first  year’s  crop  to  pay  for  it. 

We  have  planted  orchards  and  will  raise 
vegetables  between  the  rows  while  waiting 
for  the  trees  to  bear  fruit.  We  are  building 
a  cow  stable  and  a  chicken  house,  testing  a 
new  method  of  warming  and  at  the  same 
time  ventilating  the  buildings  so  that  a  con¬ 
stant  stream  of  warmed  fresh  air  will  be 
pouring  in  instead  of  the  cold  drafts  that 
are  so  fatal,  so  provocative  of  tuberculosis 
among  cattle  and  various  diseases  among 
the  chickens. 

We  are  constructing  these  and  other 
buildings  so  that  work  will  be  simplified  to 
the  utmost  degree.  There  is  to  be  no  lifting 
and  drudgery  in  the  stables;  one  man  can 
quickly  walk  down  the  200-foot  chicken 
house,  clean  it,  remove  the  eggs  without 
disturbing  the  chickens  and  attend  to  the 
brooders.  This  is  brought  about  by  econo¬ 
my  of  space  in  the  arrangement  and  plan¬ 
ning  of  it  all,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
buildings  are  being  constructed  as  economi¬ 
cally  as  is  consistent  with  permanency  and 
attractiveness. 

As  soon  as  we  have  obtained  results,  have 
reliable  statistics,  we  purpose  to  give  our 
readers  the  benefit  of  them.  From  time  to 
time  we  will  show  plans  of  the  cow 
stable,  garage,  chicken  coops,  etc.,  and 
tell  of  our  ventures  in  making  abandoned 
land  profitable.  A  description  of  the 
farmhouse  that  is  now  completed  will 
be  published  next  month  with  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  exterior  and  interior.  It 
is  constructed  of  logs — “In  each  the  strength 
that  made  a  forest  tree” — so  it  is  a  most 
suitable  and  practicable  form  of  architecture 
for  a  farm’s  need.  This  large  farmhouse, 
augmented  by  several  cottages  erected  near 
it,  provides  room  for  many  guests,  so  that 
we  are  now  able  to  entertain  visitors  who 
are  interested  in  watching  the  development 
of  this  experimental  center,  and  herewith 
extend  them  a  cordial  invitation.  Crafts¬ 
man  Farms  as  it  now  stands  is  as  Whitman 
said  of  his  life,  “An  acme  of  things  accom¬ 
plished,  an  enclosure  of  things  to  be.” 
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THE  OUTLOOK  TO  NATURE:  BY  L. 
H.  BAILEY 

THE  growing  interest  in  nature  and 
country  life,  and  the  unmistakable 
reaction  from  city  to  suburb  on  the 
part  of  an  increasing  number  of 
thinking  people,  ensures  a  welcome  to  any 
guide-post  in  such  a  direction,  but  particu¬ 
larly  when  erected  by  such  a  well-known 
authority  on  the  subject  as  Professor  L.  H. 
Bailey.  There  is  a  significance,  too,  in  the 
fact  that  this  book  of  lectures,  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1905,  is  equally,  perhaps  even 
more  applicable  in  its  new  and  revised 
edition  in  1911. 

As  a  companion  to  Professor  Bailey’s 
other  volume,  “The  Country-Life  Move¬ 
ment,”  a  review  of  which  appeared  in  the 
August  issue,  it  is  especially  interesting. 
“The  Country-Life  Movement”  deals  with 
the  more  serious,  practical  and  sociological 
side  of  the  question,  and  suggests  methods 
of  solution  for  the  various  problems  that 
confront  our  civilization.  “The  Outlook  to 
Nature,”  on  the  other  hand,  deals  with  the 
equally  important  but  more  imaginative 
side.  It  is  psychological  rather  than  tech¬ 
nical,  philosophical  rather  than  scientific, 
spiritual  rather  than  material.  But  through 
it  all  you  feel  the  prose  and  poetry  of  rural 
life  interwoven.  You  realize  that  there  is 
a  great  ethical  meaning  back  of  this  reac¬ 
tion,  and  that  in  any  attempt  to  direct  this 
movement,  the  spiritual  phase  of  it  must  not 
be  overlooked.  You  realize  the  interdepend¬ 
ence  of  the  mental  and  physical,  the  action 
and  reaction  of  man  and  his  environment 
upon  each  other,  and  the  necessity  for  giv¬ 
ing  each  factor  due  consideration.  And 
you  are  impressed,  too.  with  the  truth  of 
Professor  Bailey’s  statement,  “cities  cannot 
build  cities.  The  country  builds  the  cities. 
The  cities  only  handle  and  transform  what 
the  country  produces.”  And  he  goes  on  to 
predict  a  day  when  “There  will  be  cities  of 
all  lesser  degrees,  and  villages,  and  quiet 
hamlets,  and  rural  communities,  and  isolated 
farmers,  and  poets  living  far  out  in  the 
center  of  the  world.” 

The  book  is  a  refreshing  one  to  read.  It 
is  full  of  the  breath  of  the  outdoors,  invig¬ 
orating,  helpful,  soothing.  It  is  simply  put. 
with  an  evident  and  genuine  interest  of  the 
author  in  his  subject,  and  the  personal  ele¬ 
ment  throughout  is  rather  pleasant  than 
otherwise,  and  lends  a  flavor  of  authority 


to  positive  remarks.  There  are  four  general 
topics  :  The  Realm  of  the  Commonplace ; 
Country  and  City;  The  School  of  the  Fu¬ 
ture;  Evolution:  the  Quest  of  Truth.  Each 
of  these,  Professor  Bailey  has  discussed 
with  much  insight,  common  sense,  kindness 
and  a  tinge  of  humorous  sarcasm.  Every 
chapter  is  full  of  little  unimportant  touches 
big  with  meaning,  which  show  how  well 
their  author  realizes  the  significance  that 
underlies  those  things  which  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  labeling  "commonplace.’’  Listen  to 
this : 

"Yesterday  I  saw  hundreds  of  persons  on 
cars  and  ferries  eagerly  reading  the  ‘news.’ 
I  bought  a  paper  resplendent  with  photog¬ 
raphy  and  colored  ink.  The  first  page  had 
articles,  seven  of  which  were  devoted  to 
cases  of  divorce,  common  rascality  and 
crime,  and  unimportant  local  incidents,  all 
displayed  as  if  it  would  advantage  a  man  to 
read  them.  Only  one  article  dealt  with  pub¬ 
lic  affairs,  and  this  was  hidden  underneath 
small  headlines.  The  newspaper  had  no 
sense  of  proportion.  All  the  detail  of  a  di¬ 
vorce  case  was  given  with  as  much  circum¬ 
stantial  minuteness  as  if  it  were  of  equal 
importance  with  a  debate  in  Congress  or  the 
deliberations  of  the  international  peace  con¬ 
ference.” 

And  this:  “Do  you  wish  to  study  botany? 
There  are  weeds  in  your  dooryard  or  trees 
on  your  lawn.  You  say  that  they  are  not 
interesting:  that  is  not  their  fault.  We  have 
made  the  mistake  all  along  of  studying  only 
special  cases.  We  seem  to  have  made  up 
our  minds  that  certain  features  are  interest¬ 
ing  and  that  all  other  features  are  not.  It 
is  no  mere  accident  that  many  persons  like 
plants  and  animals  but  dislike  botany  and 
zoology.  It  is  more  important  to  study 
plants  than  special  subjects  as  exemplified 
in  plants.  Why  does  the  weed  grow  just 
there?  Answer  this,  and  you  have  put  your¬ 
self  in  pertinent  relation  with  the  world  out- 
of-doors.” 

All  through  there  is  a  note  of  optimism 
that  is  very  helpful  to  those  of  us  who  need 
to  have  our  courage  heartened  now  and 
then  by  reminders  of  forgotten  truths,  and 
on  the  whole  the  book  is  one  which  cannot 
but  be  welcome  at  a  time  when  city  folk 
are  awakening  to  the  need  for  saner  modes 
of  living,  and  country  folk  to  the  fact  that 
country  life  is  capable  of  the  noblest  and 
happiest  development  that  civilization  has  to 
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offer.  (Published  by  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York.  195  pages.  Price  $1.25 
net.) 

HANDWORK  INSTRUCTION  FOR 
BOYS:  BY  DR.  ALWIN  PABST:  TRANS¬ 
LATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN  BY 
BERTHA  REED  COFFMAN,  A.M. 

OW  that  both  educators  and  parents  in 
this  country  and  abroad  are  awaken¬ 
ing  from  smug  satisfaction  or  vague  discon¬ 
tent  to  a  fuller  realization  of  the  many  and 
radical  defects  in  past  and  present  methods 
of  instruction,  and  are  seeking  by  various 
changes  and  innovations  to  reorganize  our 
educational  system  into  a  genuine  factor  of 
national  efficiency,  the  above  work  of  Dr. 
Pabst’s  forms  a  contribution  to  the  data  on 
this  subject  which  is  at  once  timely,  wel¬ 
come  and  significant.  The  author  has  traced 
the  history  and  development  of  handwork 
instruction  and  its  bearing  upon  society  and 
the  individual,  emphasizing  the  importance 
of  such  practical  teaching  as  a  means  of 
mental  and  spiritual  growth.  Both  for  the 
value  of  its  philosophy  and  the  interest  of 
its  facts  and  comparisons  of  the  various 
modern  methods  which  are  being  tested 
with  such  encouraging  results  in  European 
and  American  classrooms,  the  book  is  one 
that  should  be  known  to  all  those  interested 
in  the  right  instruction  of  the  young.  (Pub¬ 
lished  by  The  Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria, 
Illinois.  142  pages  and  11  plates.  Price 
Si.oo.) 

CRAFTSMANSHIP  IN  TEACHING:  BY 
WILLIAM  CHANDLER  BAGLEY 

ERTAINLY  new  ideals  in  teaching  are 
coming  to  the  fore.  Every  month 
brings  in  for  review  fresh  volumes  on  mod¬ 
ern  education, — not  dry  dissertations  based 
on  the  old  pedagogic  standards  or  preju¬ 
dices,  but  vital,  interesting  ideas  and 
suggestions,  and  studies  of  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  men  and  women  of  many 
nations  in  the  task  of  guiding  the  mind 
and  hand  of  youth  into  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  channels  of  development.  The  at¬ 
tainment  of  the  highest  efficiency,  the  great¬ 
est  capacity  for  utility  and  happiness — that, 
briefly,  may  be  considered  as  summarizing 
the  goal  toward  which  the  wisest  educators 
of  today  are  earnestly  striving.  The  dis¬ 
carding  of  useless,  obsolete  methods  and 
subjects  formerly  chosen  for  their  abstract 
cultural  value,  and  the  substitution  of  prac¬ 
tical  and  technical  training  along  lines  that 
will  lead  to  both  expert  and  all-round  de¬ 
velopment;  the  broadening  influence  of 


non-sectarianism  and  of  co-education;  the 
growth  of  the  vacation  school  with  its  sig¬ 
nificant  demonstration  of  the  advantages  of 
voluntary  study  over  the  old  compulsory 
system ;  these  and  many  other  phases  of  the 
movement  are  being  brought  through  the 
press  into  the  light  of  public  interest. 

Very  much  in  line,  therefore,  with  the 
broadening  tendencies  of  modern  school- 
craft  is  this  volume  of  Mr.  Bagley’s.  You  feel 
at  once  the  author’s  very  real  interest  in  his 
subject,  an  interest  that  rises  frequently  to 
the  height  of  enthusiasm  and  yet  always 
seems  to  retain  its  hold  on  the  practical, 
the  sane.  Throughout  the  book  there  is  a 
fine  optimism,  a  simple  picturesqueness  of 
style,  a  readiness  of  humor  and  a  reinforcing 
of  points  and  arguments  by  apt  anecdote 
and  incident  from  the  writer’s  own  expe¬ 
rience  that  is  as  interesting  as  it  is  convinc¬ 
ing.  His  discussions  of  such  vital  problems 
as  the  attainment  of  the  greatest  efficiency 
in  the  teaching  force  and  in  supervision,  the 
training  of  children  to  study,  the  new  atti¬ 
tude  toward  drill,  and  other  equally  definite 
and  important  branches  of  the  subject  are 
all  set  forth  with  a  clearness  and  breadth 
of  outlook  that  shows  a  mind  willing  to 
sacrifice  pet  doctrines  and  preconceived 
theories  to  the  wisdom  of  a  larger  truth. 
There  is  a  practical  idealism  about  the  book 
that  is  very  wholesome.  (Published  by 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  247 
pages.  Price  $1.10  net.) 

HOME  DECORATION:  BY  CHARLES 
FRANKLIN  WARNER,  Sc.D. 

ERE  is  a  practical  and  helpful  volume, 
full  of  interest  to  children  and  teach¬ 
ers,  dealing  with  the  many  delightful  crafts 
which  may  be  included  in  the  decoration  of 
a  home.  Not  only  is  it  a  record  of  what  has 
been  actually  accomplished  by  boys  and  girls 
themselves  in  the  planning  and  making  of 
the  various  objects,  but  it  is  full  of  useful 
suggestions  and  working  instructions  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  designs  shown. 

The  illustrations  are  as  numerous  as  they 
are  interesting,  and  cover  the  ground  of  the 
building  and  decorating  of  a  house,  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  furniture,  the  mounting,  framing  and 
placing  of  pictures,  flower  arrangement,  the 
decorating  of  fabrics,  principles  of  dress, 
hand  weaving,  pottery,  leather  and  metal 
work.  (Published  by  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Company,  New  York.  374  pages.  Pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated.  One  of  a  series  of  ten 
volumes.  Price  $17.50  a  set.) 
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MATERIALS  FOR  PERMANENT 
PAINTING:  BY  MAXIMILIAN  TOCH 
S  a  technical  manual  for  manufactur¬ 
ers,  art  dealers,  artists  and  collectors, 
this  volume,  compiled  by  a  chemical  author¬ 
ity,  should  prove  of  practical  value,  the  data 
it  contains  being  the  result  of  many  years 
of  experiment  and  research  into  the  chem¬ 
istry  of  colors — a  subject  which  seems  to 
have  been  strangely  neglected  in  modern 
times.  (Published  by  D.  Van  Nostrand 
Company,  New  York.  190  pages.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Price  $2.00  net.) 
ANTI-MATRIMONY:  BY  PERCY  MAC- 
KAYE 

“Satirical  Comedy”  this  is  indeed,  the 
satire  and  comedy  being  in  about  equal 
proportions,  skilfully  mixed  and  most  pro¬ 
vocative  of  laughter.  Plot  and  counterplot 
with  their  delightfully  humorous  situations 
keep  up  amused  appreciation  from  rise  to 
fall  of  curtain,  and  the  keenness  of  the  satire 
and  subtlety  of  the  allusions  throw  witty 
flashlights  on  the  would-be  imitators  of 
certain  ultra-modern  philosophies. 

The  attempt  of  an  overesthetic,  mystic- 
minded  young  couple  to  impose  their  own 
interpretation  of  Nietzsche,  Ibsen,  Maeter¬ 
linck  and  Shaw  upon  the  traditions  of  a 
New  England  household,  with  unex¬ 
pected  result,  forms  the  theme  of  the  play, 
and  through  the  timely  satire  is  implied  an 
underlying  philosophy.  There  may  be 
touches  of  caricature  in  the  drawing — but 
after  all,  how  else  can  we  be  made  to  recog¬ 
nize  our  inconsistencies  and  defects?  (Pub¬ 
lished  by  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company, 
New  York.  160  pages.  Price  $1.25  net.) 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  FAMILY:  BY  OWEN 
WISTER 

ASTERNER  and  Westerner  alike  to 
whom  the  author’s  name  brings  pleas¬ 
ant  recollections  will  welcome  these  tales 
from  the  plains  and  mountains — tales  in 
which  the  Virginian  and  Scipio  Lc  Moyne 
and  other  “members  of  the  family”  greet 
us  again  with  their  dry  humor,  their  remin¬ 
iscences  of  adventure  and  escapade. 

The  stories  are  told  in  blunt,  colloquial 
fashion,  with  here  and  there  a  bit  of  word 
painting  that  throws  the  scene  vividly  on 
canvas ;  but  the  lack  of  polish  only  serves  to 
heighten  the  reality,  while  under  the  unaf¬ 
fected  sentences  lurks  a  current  of  uncon¬ 
scious  drama.  You  feel  the  grim  intensity 
of  a  life  shorn  of  all  civilized  trappings; 
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you  watch  the  testing  of  human  values  and 
powers  of  endurance  in  a  world  that  brings 
men  face  to  face  with  the  primitive  facts 
of  existence,  with  those  stern  necessities  of 
nature  from  which  a  more  cultured  civiliza¬ 
tion  shields.  You  see  the  tragic  comedies 
and  comic  tragedies  of  the  life  of  ranch  and 
village,  camp  and  trail ;  and  the  humor 
twinkles  out  at  you,  slyly  or  grimly,  at  every 
turn.  Yet  throughout  the  book  you  feel 
that  the  picturesque  has  not  been  overdone, 
that  after  all  these  events  and  characters 
all  belong  inevitably  to  their  environment. 

For  those  who  know  the  country  and  its 
people  the  tales  must  be  full  of  familiar, 
vivid  touches ;  while  to  the  uninitiated 
dweller  of  the  East  it  holds  the  glamor  of 
wide  unknown  spaces  and  daring  life — the 
sort  of  interest  that  is  sufficiently  absorbing 
to  make  you  forget  a  dinner  hour  or  carry 
you  past  your  station  on  the  “L.”  (Pub¬ 
lished  by  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.  317  pages.  Illustrated.  Price 
$1.25.) 

THE  SOVEREIGN  POWER:  BY  MARK 
LEE  LUTHER 

NOW’  that  science  has  spread  her  wings 
and  soared  upward  into  a  hitherto  un¬ 
conquered  element  with  such  confidence  that 
the  mastery  of  the  air  seems  assured,  a  new 
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HOMAS  JEFFERSON,  who  seems  to  be  the  father 
of  our  American  democracy,  also  seems  to  have  been 
the  father  of  the  elective  system  in  American  colleges. 
The  elective  system  was  educational  dynamite.  Be¬ 
fore  Jefferson’s  day  the  education  of  a  gentleman  was 
fixed.  It  required  a  certain  amount  of  Latin,  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  Greek,  a  certain  amount  of  mathema¬ 
tics,  a  dash  of  Hebrew  and  a  drop  of  philosophy,  the  mixture  being 
as  rigid  as  to  formula  as  a  mint  julep.  The  youth  who  swallowed 
the  educational  concoction  were  educated ;  all  other  youth  were  not. 
Jefferson  added  modern  languages,  physics,  a  study  of  natural  phe¬ 
nomena,  government,  law  and  ideology.  And  he  made  most  of 
these  subjects  elective.  With  the  coming  of  the  elective  system  of 
higher  education  the  classical  triumvirate — Latin ,  Greek  and  math¬ 
ematics-— abdicated  in  favor  of  the  Democracy.  Education  ceased 
to  be  a  formula  and  became  an  influence.  But  economic  forces 
stopped  the  growth  of  the  elective  system  in  America  until  after 
the  Civil  War;  and  after  the  War  the  country  witnessed  the  rise  of 
the  industrial  democracy  and  the  progress  of  more  truly  democratic 
higher  education. 

During  the  three  months  just  passed  all  America,  young  and 
old,  has  had  its  nose  in  the  college  catalogue.  It  is  a  wilder¬ 
ness  of  monkeys  if  there  ever  was  one.  Fathers  and  mothers  de¬ 
voutly  wish  their  children  to  have  what  is  called  an  education.  But 
the  more  college  catalogues  father  reads  the  surer  and  surer  he  be¬ 
comes  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  education.  The  elective 
system  introduced  by  Mr.  Jefferson  has  been  elaborated  until  it 
includes  every  conceivable  branch  of  investigation.  If  a  B.A. 
degree  from  a  standard  college  or  State  university  is  an  education, 
it  may  be  obtained  with  the  widest  latitude.  A  State  university  like 
that  of  Kansas — one  of  the  big  State  schools,  with  over  two  thousand 
five  hundred  students— -has  but  four  required  subjects  for  the  B.A. 
degree — English,  rhetoric,  hygiene  and  physical  culture — though  in 
Kansas  University  sixty  year-hours  of  work  are  required  upon  the 
studies  to  be  elected  in  the  course.  But  even  the  number  of  hours 
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of  work  necessary  for  the  B.A.  degree  varies  in  our  State  universi¬ 
ties  from  fifty-two  in  Virginia  to  seventy-one  in  Florida.  And  the 
tendency  in  higher  education,  in  the  State  universities  and  in  the 
colleges  is  to  veer  further  and  further  from  any  standard.  Looking 
over  the  catalogues  of  the  leading  colleges  and  universities  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  one  is  surprised  to  find  how  far  removed  are  the  courses  which 
young  men  and  women  may  and  do  elect  for  this  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts.  And  the  thing  that  gives  the  fond  parent,  trained  in  the 
straight- jacket  of  the  sixties  and  seventies,  the  creeps,  is  the  wide 
variety  of  things  once  believed  to  be  essential,  that  the  youth  today 
may  ignore  and  still  march  forth  from  the  university  with  the  rank 
and  insignia,  privileges  and  emoluments  of  an  educated  gentle¬ 
man.  Democracy  is  saying  with  all  the  emphasis  possible  in  all  the 
college  catalogues  that  education  is  for  use,  not  for  adornment;  and 
as  a  corollary  we  may  infer  that  man  is  made  for  use  and  not  for 
show.  Education  seems  to  be  in  a  state  of  confusion,  possibly  pre¬ 
ceding  some  period  of  coherent  organization;  but  while  it  is  reason¬ 
ably  true  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  education — definitely  and 
certainly  prescribed  today,  yet  we  may  be  well  assured  that  when 
it  is  declared  and  set,  education  will  be  more  of  a  handsaw  than  a 
plume,  it  will  be  cultural  only  as  it  is  vocational.  It  will  fit  men 
and  women  to  live  and  aspire  as  workers — not  as  drones.  That 
much  Thomas  Jell'erson  did  when  he  deposed  the  classical  trium¬ 
virate. 

THEREFORE  at  the  coming  of  the  harvest  season,  after  we 
have  had  our  summer’s  course  in  the  unsolvable  puzzle  of 
the  college  catalogue,  and  after  the  winnowings  of  the  har- 
vest  have  been  invested  in  college  haberdashery  and  college  banners 
and  the  chaff  in  college  books  and  impedimenta,  it  may  be  well  to 
pause  for  a  moment  and  to  inquire  with  an  humble  and  a  contrite 
heart — what  is  the  proper  education  for  a  democracy?  We  may 
not  hope  to  define  it.  But  we  may  hope  to  consider  education  in 
its  relation  to  a  democracy,  and  we  may  then  reach  down  with  the 
consecrated  ballots  and  help  such  poor  devils  as  are  delaying  prog¬ 
ress  bv  lagging  behind. 

We  must  not  expect  the  coming  of  democracy  to  change  human 
nature;  though  it  may  change  the  exterior  forces  that  play  upon 
human  nature.  But  men  always  must  have  leaders.  The  qualities 
of  men  differ  so  widely  that  there  may  be  no  equality  save  that  of 
social  inheritance — that  is,  equality  of  youthful  opportunity.  But 
the  leaders  of  their  fellows — men  with  those  widened  perceptive 
faculties  that  make  for  high  quality,  must  be  leaders  in  a  democ- 
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racy,  by  reason  of  their  quality,  not  leaders  by  mere  chance  of  birth 
or  fortune.  The  schools  of  democracy  must  solve  this  problem. 
They  must  develop  the  latent  qualities  of  leadership  in  men,  and  at 
the  same  time  breed  into  the  social  body  the  talent  for  recognition 
of  wise  leaders.  To  establish  a  system  of  education  that  will  make 
men  useful,  and  at  the  same  time  make  them  wise  enough  to  choose 
leaders  who  will  shrewdly  direct  the  usefulness  of  the  masses — that 
is  the  problem  of  democracy.  Will  not  a  plan  help  that  will  insure 
an  approximate  of  justice  in  the  schoolroom  by  promoting  industry 
and  sincerity  in  youth  ?  Vocational  work,  honestly  graded  and  ar¬ 
ranged  so  that  promotion  may  go  as  a  reward  of  exceptional  indus¬ 
try  and  sincerity,  must  be  given  to  those  who  by  their  limited  quali¬ 
ties  always  must  be  followers.  It  is  also  necessary  to  develop  lead¬ 
ers;  but  will  not  the  same  plan  that  rewards  inferior  humanity 
according  to  its  merits,  the  plan  that  promotes  for  qualities  of 
industry  and  sincerity,  also  stimulate  high  qualities  ?  It  is  a 
difficult  problem.  But  if  democracy  is  to  prevail  this  problem 
must  be  solved.  Let  us  restate  it:  We  must  promote  social  justice; 
to  do  that  requires  men  and  women  who  know  what  social  justice 
is  and  who  can  tell  it  to  the  people  in  any  crisis;  and  second  we 
must  develop  in  the  masses  an  enthusiasm  for  social  justice  so  suffi¬ 
ciently  unselfish  that  they  will  recognize  it  in  spite  of  their  self-inter¬ 
est,  and  follow  wise  leaders  at  whatever  temporary  sacrifice,  when 
the  general  welfare  demands  it.  We  must  put  into  each  that  spirit 
of  abnegation  that  controls  men  in  war.  We  must  educate  men 
worthy  of  a  great  people  and  a  people  worthy  of  great  men.  That 
is  humanity’s  puzzle;  no  one  knows  the  answer  now.  But  there  is 
an  answer.  Democracy  is  one  side  of  the  equation.  The  answer 
is  the  other  side.  And  to  quote  Captain  Cuttle:  “When  found, 
make  a  note  of.” 

To  realize  the  aspiration  of  democracy  must  be  the  chief  busi¬ 
ness  of  education.  It  must  pour  into  society  men  and  women  cap¬ 
able  of  sustaining  a  sane  wholesome  public  sentiment;  for  without 
vision  the  people  perish.  To  encourage  righteous  public  sentiment 
men  and  women  in  their  youth  must  be  inculcated  with  a  spirit  of 
industry,  with  a  feeling  for  justice  amounting  to  enthusiasm,  and 
with  a  kind  of  indomitable  sincerity  that  marked  the  old  Puri¬ 
tans.  The  public  schools  as  they  stand  do  not  produce  the  citizen¬ 
ship  needed  for  the  work  ahead  of  the  country,  lhe  spirit  of  sham 
in  them  that  mocks  justice,  is  the  theory  that  everyone  is  educated 
to  be  a  prince  or  a  princess.  The  grades  aim  at  the  high  school,  the 
high  school  aims  at  the  Bachelor’s  degree,  in  the  college  the  Bach¬ 
elor’s  degree  is  pointed  at  the  Master’s  degree,  and  that,  at  the  Doc- 
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tor’s,  and  the  Doctor’s  degree  is  tipped  toward  the  clouds.  That 
is  hitching  one’s  wagon  to  the  stars;  but  it  is  neglecting  the  good 
roads  movement  on  earth — which  is  highly  important. 

EDUCATION  must  prepare  for  the  life  that  is  to  be  lived.  It 
must  be  in  a  sense  vocational.  It  must  not  teach  even  by  im¬ 
plication,  the  “degradation  of  hard  work.”  Yet  by  example, 
as  well  as  by  precept,  youth  is  taught  that  the  gentleman  is  the  idler. 
Schools  must  teach  industry.  But  to  teach  men  to  work,  the  rewards 
of  work  must  be  sure.  The  snap  course  makes  drones.  And  the 
snap  course  is  the  bane  of  the  elective  system;  and  today  the  elective 
system  begins  in  the  grades.  A  snap  course  is  a  snap  teacher — one 
who  either  because  he  is  lazy  or  vain  “gives  good  grades.”  The 
child  who  sees  that  he  can  get  good  grades  for  easy  work  will  have 
a  low  opinion  of  human  justice,  no  matter  how  it  is  preached  at 
him.  Grades  must  be  uniform.  The  law  of  averages  teaches  us 
that  the  few  who  are  absolutely  perfect  and  the  few  who  absolutely 
fail,  form  the  same  small  per  cent.;  that  those  who  do  excellently 
and  those  who  do  poorly,  form  another  per  cent.,  a  little  larger  than 
the  perfect  ones  and  the  failures,  and  that  those  who  do  fairly  well 
and  fairly  ill,  form  the  great  bulk  of  humanity.  Why  should  not 
this  fact  be  brought  into  the  classroom;  and  every  teacher  be  al¬ 
lowed  a  certain  per  cent,  of  perfect  marks  in  a  hundred  to  correspond 
with  the  absolute  failures;  a  somewhat  larger  per  cent,  for  those  who 
are  excellent  and  those  who  all  but  fail,  and  a  much  larger  per  cent, 
for  the  tolerably  good  and  the  tolerably  bad.  Would  not  this  end 
snap  courses  ?  Would  it  not  in  some  measure  stop  favoritism  ? 
Would  it  not  implant  a  belief  in  justice  in  the  minds  of  youth  that 
this  country  needs  in  its  progress  ? 

Another  thing:  in  school,  boys  and  girls  should  be  taught  by 
every  mechanism  of  the  system  that  good  work  pays  better  than 
poor  work.  As  it  stands,  it  takes  the  tolerably  bad  student  and  the 
excellent  student  the  same  number  of  years  to  go  through  the  grades 
into  the  high  school  and  through  college  into  life.  Aside  from  the 
injustice  of  this  plan,  consider  how  it  propagates  lazmess  by  re¬ 
warding  it.  Does  not  the  system  of  counting  equally  for  promotion 
every  grade  except  absolute  failure,  instil  in  youth  the  belief  that 
life  is  a  lottery  ?  Suppose  that  the  student  who  does  excellent  work 
— perfect  work — in  every  branch  might  be  graduated  from  the 
grades  into  the  high  school  and  from  the  high  school  into  the  col¬ 
lege  and  from  the  college  into  life  two  or  three  years  ahead  of  his 
easy-going  fellows— -all  accomplished  from  a  system  of  grades  based 
not  upon  the  temperament  of  teachers  of  snap  or  hard  courses,  but 
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upon  the  law  of  human  averages;  would  there  not  be  an  immense 
gain  in  the  moral  sense  of  that  youth  ?  All  about  him  he  would  see 
industry  rewarded.  He  would  see  justice  prevail,  and  he  would 
see  that  sincerity  counts.  What  an  important  lesson!  For  sincerity 
is  one  of  the  few  things  that  does  count  for  ultimate  happiness  in 
life.  It  may  be  demonstrated  that  it  makes  little  difference  in  a  youth’s 
education  what  studies  he  elects;  he  may  choose  a  classical  course, 
a  scientific  course,  a  business  course,  a  philosophical  course — or 
what  not,  and  succeed  or  fail,  according  to  the  sincerity  he  puts  in 
and  the  character  he  takes  out  of  his  work.  For  it  is  not  what,  but 
how  well;  not  the  facts  he  acquires,  but  the  habits  he  forms  which 
make  the  character  that  marks  out  his  career.  And  if  the  educational 
system  from  the  grades  through  college  tempts  him  to  snap  courses, 
to  shoddy  work,  to  believe  in  the  value  of  indolence,  of  trickery,  of 
shams — what  kind  of  a  citizen  is  he  going  to  make  in  a  crisis  that 
demands  fundamental  faith  in  the  triumph  of  industry  through  jus¬ 
tice  and  sincerity? 

The  problems  affecting  this  democratic  movement  will  not  be 
solved  by  young  men  coming  from  the  schools  imbued  with  the  dam¬ 
nable  doctrine  “what’s  the  use?”  Cynicism  is  an  intellectual  sloth. 
It  is  a  moral  atrophy,  that  expressed  in  public  opinion  becomes  a 
social  leprosy.  Is  not  our  educational  system  based  upon  the  sham 
that  manual  work  is  degrading  ?  Is  it  not  erected  upon  a  plan  that 
permits  favoritism,  and  offers  no  substantial  rewards  to  sincere  effort 
to  achieve?  Will  it  not  pour  into  the  democracy  millions  whose 
pessimistic  folly  may  poison  the  wells  on  the  way  to  progress  ? 

But  after  we  have  established  something  like  justice  in  the  school 
system,  it  will  be  necessary  to  teach  youth  more  practical  things 
than  are  now  generally  taught.  Having  implanted  in  the  boy  or 
girl  a  conviction  of  the  righteousness  of  industry,  justice  and  sin¬ 
cerity,  it  is  necessary  to  make  youth  effective. 

Consider  at  least  what  education  should  not  be  in  a  democracy, 
and  determine  some  of  the  ideals  of  democracy  to  be  fostered  by 
education.  For  education — whatever  it  is — must  be  the  most  potent 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  prophets  and  dreamers  who  are  striving 
in  a  sad  world  to  realize  the  day  of  the  psalmist  when  “the  needy 
shall  not  be  forgotten,”  and  “the  expectation  of  the  poor  shall  not 
perish.” 

IT  WILL  be  well  in  this  discussion  to  define  our  terms.  Let  us, 
therefore,  call  education  that  influence  which  prepares  adoles¬ 
cence  for  the  employment  of  the  full  measure  of  its  inherited 
capacity,  remembering  always  that  man’s  inheritance  is  twofold. 
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physical  and  social.  Let  us  call  democracy  that  ideal  form  of  society 
that  guarantees  to  the  individual  equality  of  opportunity  for  useful 
happiness,  remembering  always  that  while  character  in  a  large  meas¬ 
ure  controls  human  happiness,  the  environment  of  man  often  directs 
character.  Therefore  the  education  of  a  democracy  must  be  that 
influence  which  trains  the  body  and  the  mind  of  youth  so  that  men 
and  women  generally  may  be  happy;  presuming,  of  course,  that  to 
be  happy  they  must  be  in  the  environment  wherein  they  may  enjoy 
their  highest  economic  use.  So  much  for  our  problem  and  its  terms. 

The  coming  of  democratic  forms  into  European  and  American 
civilizations  seems  to  be  inevitable.  The  movement  toward  self- 
government  as  opposed  to  delegated  government  is  as  strong  in 
Europe  and  Australia  as  in  America.  Everywhere  in  Christendom 
power  is  falling  from  the  representative  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
are  represented.  The  representative  who  remains  in  public  life 
remains  as  a  messenger  bringing  the  registered  convictions  of  some 
one  else.  Freedom  of  choice  is  bestowed  upon  public  men  in  smaller 
and  smaller  measure.  The  atrophy  of  the  electoral  college  in  America 
is  spreading.  Legislatures  are  instructed  by  the  voters  how  to  vote 
for  senatorial  candidates,  and  the  congress  itself  through  the  rise  of 
the  party  system  is  become  less  and  less  deliberative  and  more  and 
more  mechanical.  The  individual  in  the  masses  is  acquiring  strength; 
crass  majorities  are  conquering  cunning  minorities. 

But  to  what  end  ?  There  is  nothing  essentially  good  in  demo¬ 
cratic  forms.  The  politics  of  the  world  are  struggling  to  gain  engines 
of  popular  powers,  but  there  is  nothing  righteous  in  them  merely 
because  they  are  large,  or  because  they  are  accurate  in  their  regis¬ 
ter;  for  unless  the  rule  of  the  exact  majority  approaches  justice 
more  nearly  than  the  rule  of  the  minority,  the  world  will  profit 
nothing  by  the  democratic  movement.  Moreover,  unless  the  insti¬ 
tutions  of  democracy  are  manned  by  a  militant  righteousness,  they 
will  be  turned  against  the  masses.  Exalting  the  man  in  the  crowd, 
gives  power  to  the  men  who  control  the  man  in  the  crowd.  It  will 
be  found  as  easy  to  beat  the  democratic  game  as  it  is  to  beat  the 
representative  game,  unless  we  put  something  besides  self-interest  in 
the  ballot  box. 

FOR  man  is  a  gregarious  brute.  Every  year  his  faculties  for 
organization  are  becoming  stronger.  Circles  outside  of  cir¬ 
cles,  groups  of  groups,  and  groups  of  groups  of  groups  are 
continually  forming.  Self-interest  has  proved  a  potent  glue;  it  holds 
men  together  in  the  partnership,  the  company,  the  corporation,  the 
trust,  the  community  of  interests.  In  commerce  this  irrepressible 
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spirit  of  organization  based  upon  the  faith  of  men  in  one  another  to 
conserve  mutual  self-interests,  has  organized  every  great  industry  into 
a  marvel  of  economic  perfection.  In  American  politics,  the  party 
system  similarly  has  organized  men,  drilled  them,  inspired  them 
with  faith  in  the  party  as  a  means  to  their  own  ends,  until  Ameri¬ 
can  partisans  are  drilled  better  than  Napoleon's  soldiers.  It  was 
inevitable  and — according  to  the  ideals  of  the  time  and  the  place — 
altogether  commendable  that  the  two  great  organizations,  business 
and  politics,  should  merge.  For  half  a  score  of  years  commerce  has 
financed  politics;  politics  has  protected  business.  The  two  organi¬ 
zations  ran  the  country.  It  was  a  great  and  not  at  all  blameworthy 
scheme — if  one  believes  that  self-interest,  enlightened  or  unenlight¬ 
ened,  is  a  sufficient  motive  to  govern  the  destinies  of  this  world. 

The  altruistic  spirit  of  the  average  man  was  the  sand  in  that 
vast  machine  of  government  by  the  benevolent  despotism  of  com¬ 
merce.  In  the  past  ten  years  that  sand  has  broken  cogs,  worn  down 
bearings,  and  twisted  cams,  so  that  today  the  machine  seems  almost 
ready  for  the  scrap  pile.  Democracy,  which  appears  to  be  altruism 
trying  to  express  itself  in  terms  of  government,  has  been  moved  by 
the  spirit  of  organization.  Democracy  is  now  forming  groups  out¬ 
side  of  groups,  rings  beyond  rings,  inner  and  outer  powers.  Its 
aim  is  to  dominate  politics  and  thereby  control  commerce;  to  be¬ 
come  a  great  enveloping  circle,  embracing  the  merging  circles  of 
business  and  politics.  Democracy  would  not  destroy  the  inner  wheels 
of  commerce  and  politics;  it  would  harness  their  power  and  direct 
it  toward  the  common  good.  The  organizations  of  commerce,  such 
as  companies,  corporations,  combinations,  trusts  and  communities  of 
interests  have  more  good  than  bad  in  them.  They  represent  the 
faith  of  humanity  in  itself.  They  are  as  necessary  and  as  powerful 
as  the  spirit  of  democracy,  indeed  they  manifest  the  spirit  of  democ¬ 
racy,  but  today  they  are  hitched  to  the  wrong  belt;  the  problem  of 
democracy  is  to  change  the  belt  without  stopping  the  machine;  to 
make  these  great  organizations  of  industry  and  these  other  mighty 
organizations  of  politics  pull  more  and  more  of  the  load  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  welfare. 


FOR  the  common  sense  of  the  people  tells  them  that  something 
is  out  of  gear  in  the  economic  machine.  Nature  is  impartial. 
Babies  of  a  given  race  are  born  equal;  the  vices  of  the  rich 
are  about  as  bad  on  babies  as  the  vices  of  the  poor.  But  the  social 
inheritance  often  is  stolen  from  the  baby  in  the  tenement  and  given 
to  the  baby  in  the  mansion.  No  one  pretends  that  if  the  stations  of 
life  would  change  babies,  the  following  generation  would  change 
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stations.  Disparity  of  environment  makes  inequality  of  opportunity 
in  youth,  and  that  inequality  of  youthful  opportunity  rests  as  a 
blight  upon  the  individual.  The  environment  of  the  slum  or  the 
environment  of  the  normal  home  casts  the  die  for  the  average  child. 
Social  environment  is  entirely  a  human  device.  The  environment 
of  the  slum  is  a  remediable  condition.  Democracy  sees  this.  It  is 
forced  upon  the  average  man  day  after  day,  that  certain  industrial 
conditions  are  abnormal,  that  they  are  purely  artificial,  and  that  it 
is  the  business  of  the  average  man  to  remove  these  conditions.  So 
he  is  whetting  the  tools  of  democracy,  whistling  hopefully  as  he  con¬ 
templates  his  job.  He  is  taking  more  and  more  political  power 
directly  into  his  own  hands  for  a  purpose,  but  the  purpose  is  not 
political — it  is  social  and  economic.  The  subconscious  mind  of  the 
civilized  world  recognizes  the  evils  that  have  accumulated  with  the 
growth  of  industrial  organization,  and  civilized  humanity  proposes 
to  remedy  those  evils.  The  coming  century  will  see  marvels  of 
justice  as  wonderful  as  the  marvels  of  industrial  enterprise  that 
crowned  the  last  century.  The  norms  or  standards  are  in  the  public 
mind  today.  The  industrial  evils  of  today  are  not  merely  local 
evils;  they  are  as  universal  as  the  use  of  steam,  spreading  over  civil¬ 
ization.  And  the  aspiration  to  cure  those  evils  is  also  distributed 
throughout  the  world.  Broadly  speaking  the  aspirations  of  democ¬ 
racy  of  today  seem  to  be  these: 

1.  Public  utilities  must  be  sold  impartially  at  cost  under  public 
supervision;  public  utilities  are  transportation,  fuel,  communica¬ 
tion,  power  and  water;  also  their  by-products  and  probably  the 
land  itself. 

2.  As  society  guarantees  certain  capital  wisely  and  honestly  in¬ 
vested  in  necessary  industries  a  living  rate  of  interest,  so  certain 
kinds  of  honestly  and  wisely  directed  necessary  labor  should  be 
sure  of  a  living  wage. 

3.  Society  must  bear  through  increased  prices  of  commodities 
the  waste  and  wear  of  labor  in  sickness,  accident  and  death  due  to 
the  peculiarities  of  any  useful  industry. 

4.  To  conserve  the  public  health  the  hours  of  labor  and  the 
kinds  of  labor  of  women  and  children  must  be  rigorously  controled 
by  society. 

5.  The  collective  bargaining  of  labor  with  capital,  insured  under 
public  supervision,  and  the  rights  of  capital  to  combine  must  be 
equally  and  similarly  safeguarded. 

6.  When  by  industrial  necessity  labor  is  congested,  or  when  by 
specialization  the  laborer  loses  his  general  manual  skill,  society 
should  see  to  it  that  the  laborer’s  hours  are  short,  that  he  is  pro- 
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vided  with  a  decent  home  at  a  reasonable  rent,  and  that  he  has 
places  and  means  of  public  recreation  and  public  libraries  for  his 
intellectual  improvement. 

This  is  not  an  unreasonable  program.  Every  demand  of  it  is 
now  in  successful  operation  in  some  part  of  the  civilized  world. 
The  whole  program  has  already  penetrated  the  politics  of  every  country 
in  Christendom  and  is  being  thoroughly  discussed  in  our  cities,  our 
States  and  the  Federal  Government  here  in  America.  Much  of  it 
has  been  achieved  by  us.  Yet,  as  a  completed  program,  it  is  not  so 
simple  as  it  seems.  For  while  here  and  there  a  part  may  be  written 
into  law,  when  all  these  propositions  are  made  a  part  of  our  life, 
an  economic  evolution  will  have  been  accomplished. 

To  accomplish  this  industrial  change,  it  must  be  done  with  jus¬ 
tice  to  all.  And  to  show  that  justice,  a  greater  social  intelligence 
than  we  now  have  is  needed,  and  a  deeper  sense  of  social  respon¬ 
sibility.  To  acquire  that  deeper,  wider  social  morality  among  the 
masses  must  be  the  work  of  education  in  our  democracy.  For,  no 
matter  what  weapons  of  democracy  we  have  now,  to  proclaim  this 
program  today  would  invite  public  calamity.  To  complete  that 
program  and  to  make  it  work  successfully  will  require  a  sense  of 
public  restraint,  a  feeling  of  social  justice,  that  we  may  find  only  in 
another  and  a  wiser  generation.  For  we  must  not  hope  to  pass  a 
few  laws,  however  just,  and  thereby  be  transported  to  the  millen- 
ium  with  a  hop,  skip  and  jump.  The  spasmodically  benevolent 
democracy  can  do  little  more  than  the  spasmodically  benevolent 
despot.  Social  evolution  is  slow.  Permanent  gain  in  social  insti¬ 
tutions  depends  less  upon  the  result  of  any  particular  election  today 
than  it  depended  upon  battles  in  the  old  days.  How  slow  men  are 
to  learn  that  social  institutions  determine  elections  and  battles ; 
countless  millions  hope  for  a  better  day;  many  millions  believe  in 
a  better  day;  a  few  millions  earnestly  desire  a  better  day,  but  the 
world  must  jog  on  in  the  old  rut  until  the  desire  of  the  few  becomes 
the  passion  of  the  multitude.  Institutions  grow  only  as  men  put 
emotion  into  their  common  sense.  When  the  man  on  the  street  is 
willing  to  sacrifice  some  real,  vital  part  of  his  life  for  an  idea,  anxious 
to  be  taxed  for  it,  then  say  it  is  public  sentiment.  Until  the  program 
of  democracy  is  public  sentiment,  it  is  the  mere  shadow  of  a  dream. 

WHAT  the  youth  learns,  must  help  him  to  live — to  get  all  out 
of  life  that  his  capacity  warrants.  The  man  who  thinks 
must  do  it  at  his  leisure;  he  must  do  his  stint  of  work  in 
the  least  time  if  he  expects  to  be  worth  much  to  public  opinion. 
Education  in  a  democracy  must  offer  to  the  boy  or  girl  something 
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concrete;  it  must  help  him  in  his  daily  life.  It  appears  from  our 
school  statistics  that  about  one-tenth  of  our  American  population 
over  ten  years  of  age  is  illiterate.  This  is  much  more  than  the  per 
cent,  of  illiterates  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  in  France  and  Eng¬ 
land.  Moreover,  the  American  schools  do  not  hold  the  children. 
Of  one  thousand  children  who  start  to  school  in  our  American  cities, 
nine  hundred  and  forty-four  drop  out  before  finishing  high  school. 
And  a  competent  authority  has  testified  that  “the  most  potent  rea¬ 
son  why  children  are  in  the  factory  is  the  school  system.”  Our 
schools  fail  to  interest  a  vast  majority  of  our  boys  and  girls  after  the 
age  of  fourteen.  Andrew  S.  Draper  complains  that  “our  elemental*}' 
schools  train  for  no  industrial  employments;  they  lead  to  nothing 
better  than  the  secondary  schools  which  in  turn  lead  to  the  college.” 
Seven-eighths  of  the  American  children  never  enter  high  school. 

The  end  of  all  schools — high  and  low — must  be  life  or  public 
education  will  fail,  and  the  fabric  of  democracy  rests  upon  educa¬ 
tion.  To  aim  at  a  cultural  target  and  hit  it  once  in  a  thousand  times 
with  a  waste  of  the  other  shots,  is  folly.  We  may  with  propriety 
and  good  sense  keep  all  that  is  cultural  in  our  educational  system. 
There  is  always  need  of  it.  But  in  keeping  the  cultural  part  of  our 
education,  we  must  provide  also  for  the  practical,  the  vocational. 
Industry  has  been  revolutionized.  Machines  are  making  every¬ 
thing.  Boys  and  girls  used  to  leave  school  to  learn  trades;  but  to¬ 
day  there  are  few  trades  to  learn.  Boys  and  girls  now  leave  school 
to  watch  great  machines  do  the  work  that  their  fathers  did  as  ap¬ 
prentices.  Industrial  life  demands  specialists,  men  and  women 
who  can  do  one  thing  expertly.  Our  schools  are  not  supplying  the 
demand.  They  are  turning  youths  from  the  grades  into  the  streets 
or  factories  and  from  the  high  schools  into  the  stores  and  offices  to 
make  what  their  class-conscious  fellows  call  “the  poor  plutes.” 
And  how  many  of  them  we  know  are  poor  plutes  indeed;  afraid 
of  losing  caste  by  manual  work,  spending  all  their  scant  earnings 
upon  “appearances,”  place-seeking,  unscrupulous,  social  climbers, 
their  humanity  squeezed  and  soured,  they  are  skimping,  fretting, 
covetous,  jealous  failures.  We  put  more  money  into  our  schools 
than  into  any  other  public  institution.  We  are  unselfish  enough, 
heaven  knows,  and  we  mean  well.  But  as  matters  stand  aren’t  we 
kowtowing  more  than  we  should  to  the  pale  god  of  a  false  respecta¬ 
bility?  lie  is  a  sham  god  and  he  loves  shams.  Yet  unless  education 
makes  men  and  women  who  know  shams  and  hate  them,  educa¬ 
tion  is  a  failure.  The  children  of  democracy  some  way  must  be 
taught  how  to  live  well  and  see  the  truth.  They  must  work  them¬ 
selves  into  a  better  environment  than  their  fathers  knew. 
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RACE  histories  are  repeated  in  the  individual,  and  the  story 
of  life  is  pictured  in  our  human  social  organism.  Life’s  first 
forms  are  those  in  the  instinctive  group,  fixed  and  unpro¬ 
gressive,  inheriting  everything,  learning  nothing;  its  secondary 
form  is  the  plastic  group  that  learns  by  imitation,  that  has  a  social 
as  well  as  a  physical  heritage;  this  group  learns  something,  not 
much.  But  when  imagination  enters  the  group  men  stand  up  and 
walk.  Over  and  over  during  the  ages  in  human  social  organiza¬ 
tion  these  groups  are  repeating  themselves;  men  who  do  the  rough 
hard  work  motived  for  the  most  part  instinctively  grope  in  dark¬ 
ness;  men  above  who  see  some  small  light  and  know  the  patter  of 
their  caste  form  the  middle  group,  while  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels  stand  God’s  messengers,  the  inventors  and  dreamers,  the 
poets,  prophets  and  martyrs,  the  great  democrats  and  saviours  of 
men.  Slowly  through  the  ages  the  tide  of  life  has  been  rising.  Those 
whose  work  in  life  kept  them  always  upon  the  edge  of  physical 
need,  those  to  whom  a  large  number  of  motives,  instincts  and  habits 
were  biological  rather  than  social  are  coming  into  a  higher  type  of 
life.  Comfort  is  replacing  necessity  in  their  scheme  of  things.  The 
plastic  or  social  group  is  enlarging.  It  dominates  the  world.  And 
the  earth  is  filled  with  leaders,  men  of  constructive  imagination  who 
are  quickening  civilization.  The  absolutism  of  kings  led  men  from 
barbarism;  the  power  of  the  nobles  led  men  from  ignorance;  democ¬ 
racy  should  lead  them  from  poverty.  Let  us  hope  that  this  century 
will  see  the  last  of  the  belief  that  starvation  is  needed  as  a  prod  to 
make  men  work.  It  is  as  foolish  to  maintain  the  slum  as  a  social  or 
industrial  necessity  as  it  was  to  keep  the  Bible  a  sealed  book.  Chronic 
poverty  among  a  civilized  people  is  as  wicked  and  foolish  as  chronic 
ignorance,  and  the  fact  that  illiteracy  and  poverty  are  twins  should 
make  us  think.  Perhaps  ignorance  causes  poverty  and  poverty 
reacting  causes  ignorance.  Teach  men  to  read  and  they  will  aspire; 
teach  them  to  aspire  and  they  will  work;  guarantee  them  a  living 
wage  and  they  will  rise.  Poor  folks  have  poor  ways — exactly,  but 
you  may  not  starve  people  into  thrift.  It  has  been  tried  for  ages 
and  has  failed.  A  book  and  a  bath  and  a  steady  job  will  make  a 
worthier  citizen  than  all  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  freezing 
his  fingers,  breaking  his  wife  and  starving  his  children.  While  there 
are  thousands  of  idle  acres  and  thousands  of  hungry  men  looking 
for  work,  while  there  is  a  closed  mine  and  a  freezing  family  anxious 
to  earn  a  living,  while  there  is  a  hungry  man  and  a  rotting  crop,  it 
is  grotesque  to  talk  of  the  inexorable  laws  of  supply  and  demand. 
The  conditions  that  make  many  men  rich  as  we  all  knew  are  partly 
artificial.  The  same  artificial  conditions  make  other  men  poor. 
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One  man  gets  what  he  does  not  earn  from  society  which  takes  from 
a  thousand  others  the  right  to  get  what  they  do  earn.  There  are, 
of  course,  personal  injustices  in  the  world  due  to  character;  but 
where  there  is  class  injustice  it  is  due  to  ignorance.  The  school 
teacher  must  precede  the  judge  into  the  slums  before  class  wrongs 
may  be  righted  and  it  is  one  of  the  enigmas  of  democracy  to  bring 
the  school  teacher  to  the  slums,  to  bring  truth  to  those  who  need  it. 

For  after  all  democracy  is  an  experiment.  It  must  be  tried  in 
fear  and  trembling.  The  establishment  of  democratic  forms  will 
avail  nothing  unless  we  have  the  democratic  spirit — the  spirit  of 
altruism.  To  give  men  power  who  have  a  world-old  grievance  is 
merely  to  invite  vengeance  and  anarchy.  But  give  them  wisdom, 
give  them  an  enthusiasm  for  social  justice  and  they  will  generate 
their  own  power  and  use  it  in  the  fear  of  God.  Education  that 
teaches  men  merely  to  read  and  write  and  figure,  is  not  sufficient. 
Real  education  must  teach  men  to  sift  the  false  from  the  true;  with¬ 
out  that  education  democracy  will  be  the  mockery  of  the  ages.  And 
to  detect  a  sham,  men  must  cease  being  shams.  To  know  the  truth, 
one  must  live  the  truth.  The  world  will  not  be  ready  for  democ¬ 
racy  any  more  than  it  was  ready  for  Christ,  until  the  masses  are 
ready  to  be  fair  to  those  who  seem  to  have  wronged  them.  Until 
those  who  believe  they  are  oppressed  desire  something  more  than 
the  right  of  oppression  for  themselves,  democracy  will  right  no 
wrongs.  Liberty,  equality,  fraternity  will  be  a  phantasm  of  rhetoric,  un¬ 
til  industry,  sincerity  and  justice  control  humanity.  In  short,  it  all 
amounts  to  this:  until  we  can  organize  in  laws  the  altruism  of  the 
world  in  a  practical  working  plan  of  applied  righteousness,  as  the 
egoism  of  the  world  is  organized  in  combinations  of  capital,  democ¬ 
racy  must  be  merely  an  aspiration.  Men  must  cease  to  serve  to 
live  and  begin  to  live  to  serve.  This  is  the  truth  they  must  have 
before  they  can  be  free.  The  great  servants  of  men  have  been  its 
great  democrats.  They  lived  life  to  the  full  because  they  served  to 
their  capacity.  All  men  must  know  something  of  this  before  they 
may  be  liberated.  Education  must  teach  it  by  example  as  well  as 
by  precept.  Laws  will  do  something — a  little;  they  will  change  the 
sordid  environment  of  hopeless  men  and  that  will  help  some.  But 
education — education  that  teaches  men  to  do  their  best  and  live 
their  wisest,  education  that  gives  man  a  love  of  industry,  justice, 
sincerity — that  must  save.  That  education  must  be  the  hope  of 
democracy.  It  must  teach  men  the  restraint  that  makes  for  social 
justice,  it  must  bring  them  the  freeing  truth  which  shall  lead  them 
into  that  abundant  life  for  which  our  Greatest  Democrat  gave  His. 
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EYES  AND  IN  THE  EYES  OF  HIS  NEIGHBORS: 
BY  LOUIS  A.  HOLMAN 

LRER  once  said,  “I  believe  that  no  man  liveth  who 
can  grasp  the  whole  beauty  of  the  meanest  living 
creature.”  He  knew  whereof  he  spoke.  With  an 
interest  that  never  wearied,  with  an  industry  that 
knew  no  rest,  he  sought  for  the  beautiful  and  pic¬ 
tured  it  in  everything  that  came  under  his  eye,  from 
beetles  to  bishops,  from  blades  of  grass  to  great 
landscapes.  This  was  his  lifelong  habit,  yet  he  never  believed  that 
he  grasped  the  whole  beauty  of  anything.  A  few  years  before  his 
death  this  man,  who  designed  “The  Apocalypse,”  who  drew  “The 
Green  Passion,”  who  engraved  “The  Arms  of  Death,”  who  painted 
“The  Four  Preachers,”  spoke  of  himself,  in  his  impersonal  way, 
as  “an  untaught  man  of  little  learning  and  of  little  art.” 

If  we  credit  the  reformers,  and  those  whom  they  sought  to  re¬ 
form,  evil  was  not  dormant  in  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  of  the  early 
sixteenth  century.  Yet  the  guileless  eyes  of  Diirer  seem  never  to 
have  seen  it.  Luther,  the  artist’s  greatest  contemporary,  said  that 
Diirer  “was  worthy  to  look  upon  nothing  but  excellence,”  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  purity  of  his  heart  showed  him  the  excellence 
of  God  in  all  things.  Not  only  did  he  find  pleasure  and  excellence 
in  cocoanuts,  sugar-cane,  green  parrots,  little  baboons,  and  other 
natural  objects  with  which  he  filled  his  house,  but  also  in  his  neigh¬ 
bors,  from  his  fellow-townsman  who  was  jailed  for  libeling  him,  to 
the  Emperor  Maximilian  who  patronized  him.  In  most  men  he 
found,  to  quote  words  of  his  own,  “sense  and  knowledge  .  .  .  noble 
sentiment  and  honest  virtue.”  “Who  seeks  for  dirt,”  runs  one  of 
Diirer’s  rhymes,  “will  want  no  more,  if  first  he  sweep  before  his  door.” 

His  patrons  discovered  that  he  had  a  saving  knowledge  of  his 
own  worth,  but  this  was  tempered  by  an  inherent  modesty.  He 
once  told  a  friend  who  was  going  to  write  some  facts  about  him  for 
publication,  that  he  wished  him  to  say  nothing  “boastful  or  arro¬ 
gant.”  Although  expressed  four  centuries  ago,  this  wish  shall  be 
respected  in  the  present  attempt  to  show  what  manner  of  man  was 
this  “Albrecht  Diirer,  the  German.” 

“My  father,”  wrote  Diirer  when  a  middle-aged  man,  “took 
special  interest  in  me  because  he  saw  that  I  was  diligent  in  striving 
to  learn.  So  he  sent  me  to  the  school,  and  when  I  had  learnt  to 
read  and  write,  he  took  me  away  from  it,  and  taught  me  the  gold¬ 
smith’s  craft.  But  when  I  could  work  neatly,  my  liking  drew  me 
rather  to  painting  than  to  goldsmith’s  work,  so  I  laid  it  before  my 
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father;  but  he  was  not  well  pleased,  regretting  the  time  lost,  while 
I  had  been  learning  to  be  a  goldsmith.”  [As  we  see  it  now,  it  was 
time  well  spent.]  “Still  he  let  it  be  as  I  wished,  and  in  fourteen 
hundred  and  eighty-six  [when  the  lad  was  in  his  sixteenth  yearj 
.  .  .  my  father  bound  me  apprentice  to  Michael  Wolgemut,  to 
serve  him  three  years  long.  During  that  time  God  gave  me  dili¬ 
gence  so  that  I  learnt  well.  .  .  .  Wnen  I  had  served  out  my  time 
my  father  sent  me  away,  and  I  remained  four  years  abroad  [it  is 
not  definitely  known  where]  until  my  father  desired  me  to  come 
back  again.” 

With  books  full  of  sketches  and  a  head  bursting  with  ideas,  with 
heart  and  hand  yearning  to  prove  their  worth,  in  the  strength  of 
unsullied  manhood,  young  Dtirer  returned  to  his  parents  and  to 
Niirnberg.  The  sequel  shows  that  he  could  not  have  been  con¬ 
tented  elsewhere.  Happy  parents,  fortunate  town,  that  claimed  the 
devotion  of  such  a  son! 

AND  when  I  came  back,”  continue  the  fragmentary  notes* 
Dtirer  left  of  his  life,  “Hans  Frey  treated  with  my  father, 
and  gave  me  his  daughter,  by  name  Jungfrau  Agnes,  and 
he  gave  me  with  her  two  hundred  florins,  and  we  were  wedded.” 
The  Freys  had  social  standing  above  the  Diirers,  but  Agnes  was 
not  educated  nor  was  she  her  husband’s  intellectual  equal.  There 
is  now  no  convincing  evidence  that  their  married  life  was  happy  or 
otherwise.  One  letter,  written  in  anger  by  a  man  notoriously  un¬ 
fitted  to  express  an  opinion  of  any  value  about  a  good  woman,  con¬ 
tains  the  whole  case  on  the  negative  side.  This  man  acknowledges 
Frau  Dtirer  as  “honorable,  pious  and  very  God-fearing,”  but  asserts 
that  she  worried  her  husband  to  death.  It  is  evident  that  letters 
passed  between  the  Diirers  while  he  was  in  Venice,  but  none  is 
now  extant.  Dtirer  left  several  drawings  of  his  wife.  On  one  is 
written  .  .  .  “when  we  had  had  each  other  in  marriage  twenty- 
seven  years,”  on  another,  “my  Agnes.”  Neither  phrase  suggests 
unhappiness.  After  her  husband’s  death,  there  being  no  children, 
Amies  Dtirer,  “of  her  own  desire,  and  on  account  of  the  friendly 
feeling  which  she  entertained  for  them,  for  the  sake  of  her  hus¬ 
band,”  made  over  to  his  two  brothers  a  quarter  of  her  inheritance. 
Until  proof  to  the  contrary  is  forthcoming,  we  may  assume  that 
Albrecht  and  Agnes  Dtirer  dwelt  together  in  peace. 

Until  the  death,  in  fifteen  hundred  and  two,  of  Albrecht  Dtirer 
the  elder,  the  young  couple  lived  with  him.  Some  notes  which  the 
artist  left  about  his  parents  are  eloquent,  not  only  in  ingenuous 

♦The  quoted  notes  throughout  this  article  are  given  in  condensed  form. 
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ALBRECHT  DURER.  AT  THE  AGE  OF  THIRTEEN 
FROM  A  DRAWING  BY  HIMSELF  DONE  IN  1494 


STEPHEN  PUMGARTNER:  FROM  A 
PAINTING  BY  ALBRECHT  DURER. 
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“THIS  HAS  ALBRECHT  DURER  DRAWN  IN  COUNTERFEIT, 
AFTER  HIS  MASTER  MICHEL  WOLGEMUT,  IN  THE 
YEAR  1516,  AND  HE  WAS  EIGHTY-TWO  YEARS  OLD.” 


THESE  SKETCHES  OF 
THE  WING  OF  A  BLUE 
JAY  AND  A  RABBIT 
ARE  REPRODUCED  TO 
GIVE  SOME  DEFINITE 
IMPRESSION  OF  THE 
VERSATILITY  OF 
DURER’S  TALENT,  HIS 
EXTRAORDINARY 
KNOWLEDGE  OF  ANI¬ 
MALS  AND  HIS  EX¬ 
QUISITE  TECHNIQUE 
WHEN  HE  CHOSE  TO 
WORK  FOR  FINENESS 
AND  ACCURACY. 
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tributes  to  them,  but  through  the  insight  afforded  of  the  character 
of  their  famous  son.  “Like  his  relatives,  Albrecht  Diirer  the  elder 
was  born  in  Hungary,  and  his  kindred  made  their  living  from  horses 
and  cattle.  My  father’s  father  came  as  a  lad  to  a  goldsmith  and 
learned  the  craft.  His  first  son  he  named  Albrecht;  he  was  my 
dear  father.  He,  too,  became  a  goldsmith,  a  pure  and  skilful  man.” 

Out  of  eighteen  children  only  three  lived  to  grow  up;  Albrecht 
and  his  younger  brothers  Andreas,  a  goldsmith,  and  Hans,  nineteen 
years  younger  than  Albrecht,  who  became  a  court  painter. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Diirer’s  affection  for  his  mother, 
whose  care  with  that  of  his  youngest  brother  he  now  assumed,  was 
the  strongest  passion  of  his  life.  With  great  tenderness  he  wrote 
of  her: 

“  T  TER  most  frequent  habit  was  to  go  much  to  the  church.  She 
I  I  always  upbraided  me  well  if  1  did  not  do  right,  and  she  was 
A  “*■  ever  in  great  anxiety  about  my  sins  and  those  of  my  brother. 
And  if  I  went  out  or  in,  her  saying  was  always,  ‘Go  in  the  name  of 
Christ.’  I  cannot  enough  praise  her  good  words  and  high  charac¬ 
ter.  She  often  had  the  plague  and  many  other  severe  and  strange 
illnesses  and  she  suffered  great  poverty,  scorn,  contempt,  mocking 
words,  terrors,  and  great  adversities.  Yet  she  bore  no  malice.” 
Again  he  says:  “More  than  a  year  after  the  day  in  which  she  was 
taken  ill,  my  mother  Christianly  passed  away.  But  she  first  gave 
me  her  blessing  and  wished  me  the  peace  of  God,  exhorting  me  very 
beautifully  to  keep  myself  from  sin.  She  feared  Death  much,  but 
she  said  that  to  come  before  God  she  feared  not.  I  saw  also  how 
Death  smote  her  two  great  strokes  to  the  heart.  I  repeated  to  her 
the  prayers.  I  felt  so  grieved  for  her  that  I  cannot  express  it.  And 
in  her  death  she  looked  much  sweeter  than  when  she  was  still  alive.” 

Both  Durer’s  parents  died  in  the  old  faith,  his  mother’s  death 
occurring  three  years  before  Luther  took  the  step  from  which  we 
may  date  the  Reformation.  Of  Durer’s  admiration  for  “Little 
brother  Martin”  as  a  man  and  teacher,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
When  Nurnberg,  first  of  the  free  cities  of  the  Empire,  declared  for 
Luther,  Diirer  and  his  friends  stood  with  the  Council.  He  eagerly 
read  the  works  of  Luther,  but  he  kept  on  painting  Madonnas 
and  saints,  generally  without  halos,  frankly  enjoying  the  gorgeous 
ecclesiastical  pageants,  and  even  so  late  as  fifteen  hundred  and 
twenty-one,  we  know  that  he  went  to  confession.  Durer’s  religious 
sense  was  akin  to  his  artistic  sense;  it  was  broad  and  it  found  excellent 
many  things  not  universally  so  labeled. 

Although  Diirer  wras  deeply  interested  in  the  great  religious 
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FIVE  FOOT- 
SOLDIERS  AND 
A  MOUNTED 
TURK:  SKETCH 
BY  DURER. 


ons  with  which  Germany  was  ablaze,  although  he  spent  time 
on  music  and  more  time  on  mathematics,  although  he  wrote  long 
treatises  on  national  defence,  and  various  art  subjects,  and  did  many 
other  things,  he  was  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  prolific  of 
artists.  He  painted  religious  subjects,  then  in  great  demand  for 
altar-pieces,  he  painted  portraits  of  the  great  men  of  his  day,  and 
drew  others  in  charcoal,  chalk  and  silver-point.  (During  his  year 
in  the  Netherlands  he  made  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  ten  of 
these  minor  portraits.)  He  also  engraved  portraits  and  other  sub¬ 
jects  on  copper,  designed  innumerable  wood  engravings,  made  num¬ 
bers  of  exquisitely  finished  drawings  in  various  mediums,  besides 
filling  sixteen  of  Pirkheimer’s  books  and  one  of  the  Emperor’s  with 

Sm  drawings,  undoubtedly  the  first  work  of  the  kind  ever  done. 

e  was  among  the  very  earliest  etchers,  and  the  first  to  carrv  sketch- 
book  and  pen  and  brushes  in  his  wallet.  A  friend  has  said  of  him 
that  his  nearest  approach  to  a  fault  “was  his  excessive  industry.” 
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NOTWITHSTANDING  these  activities,  enough  and  more  than 
enough  to  fill  the  life  of  any  man  but  Dtirer,  he  found  time 
to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  scores  of  his  contemporaries, 
both  great  and  small.  Everywhere  he  went  during  his  travels  in 
the  Netherlands  he  was  loaded  with  presents.  Artists  and  artisans, 
town  officials,  humble  folk,  even  haughty  royalty  itself  sought  to  do 
him  honor.  I  find  by  careful  compilation  from  his  diary  that  dur¬ 
ing  this  year  of  travel  he  dined  out  over  two  hundred  times.  He 
surely  loved  his  fellows  and  was  good  company  at  every  board. 

Wilibald  Pirkheimer  is  usually  considered  Diirer’s  most  intimate 
friend.  I  feel,  however,  that  in  spite  of  all  the  evidence  of  the  art¬ 
ist’s  regard  for  this  man  (it  is  chiefly  from  Pirkheimer’s  own  collec¬ 
tion),  there  must  have  been  more  congenial  spirits  in  the  large  group 
of  Dtirer’s  friends.  Pirkheimer  was  a  gross-looking,  loose-living, 
self-important,  exacting  patron,  albeit  he  did  much  for  Ntirnberg 
and  bulked  large  in  the  life  of  the  day.  He  generally  managed  to 
have  the  artist  under  actual  or  supposed  obligation. 

But  Diirer  had  other  friends,  among  them  those  whose  names  are 
still  honored  for  their  work  in  the  fateful  years  when  Europe  trem¬ 
bled  before  the  impact  of  moral  and  intellectual  revolution.  Besides 
the  great  leaders  of  the  Reformation,  were  Hans  Sachs,  Conrad 
Celtes  and  Lazarus  Sprengler  who  inspired  their  country  in  its  time 
of  stress  to  sing  new  songs,  and  Niklas  Kratzer,  the  Oxford  pro¬ 
fessor,  and  Stabius,  inventor  of  astronomical  instruments,  and 
Joachim  Camerarius,  the  Numberg  educator,  who  has  left  an  affec¬ 
tionate  description  and  appreciation  of  Dtirer.  Then  there  were  the 
artists:  Adam  Kraft,  the  reverent  sculptor  of  the  stations  of  the 
cross;  Peter  Vischer,  the  wonderful  worker  in  bronze;  Wolgemut, 
the  painter-engraver,  “sent  into  the  world  not  to  paint  but  to  teach 
Dtirer,”  and  Giovanni  Bellini,  patriarch  of  Venetian  art,  who  be¬ 
friended  his  German  fellow-craftsman  when  in  a  strange  country. 
Among  the  great  merchants  too,  the  numerous  Ntirnberg  inventors 
and  the  men  of  affairs,  Dtirer  had  hosts  of  friends:  the  princely 
Fuggers,  the  powerful  Imhofs,  Pfinzing,  the  Emperor’s  secretary, 
the  Pumgartner  brothers,  and  many  other  friends  from  all  walks 
of  life,  a  simple  list  of  whom  would  be  unwieldy  here. 

Although  we  have  no  writings  that  passed  between  Diirer  and 
Melancthon,  we  know  that  here  a  very  beautiful  friendship  ex¬ 
isted.  Each  openly  and  frankly  admired  the  other.  Whenever 
Melanchthon  was  in  Ntirnberg,  he  and  Diirer  were  much  together. 
The  artist  paid  tribute  to  the  reformer  by  engraving  his  portrait, 
and  inscribmg  the  plate  with  words  of  warmest  appreciation.  It 
was  doubtless  in  furtherance  of  her  husband’s  wishes  that  Dtirer’s 
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widow,  although 
herself  a  faithful 
Catholic,  soon 
after  his  death, 
did  the  very  un¬ 
usual  thing  of 
founding:  a 
scholarship  in 
Melanchthon’s 
rotestant 
University  of 
Witten  berg. 
Melanchthon’s 
high  opinion  of 
was  well 
n  o  w  n  and 
often  quoted. 
Among  other 
things,  he  called  him  “a  wise  man, 
whose  genius  as  a  painter,  were 
it  ever  so  brilliant,  would  be  the  least  of  his  gifts.”  The  gentle 
scholar  must  have  turned  a  very  sympathetic  ear  to  the  sensitive 
artist,  for  in  a  wonderful  manner  he  opened  to  him  his  innermost 
heart.  When  news  reached  Melanchthon  of  Dtirer’s  death,  he  used 
the  memorable  words:  “It  grieves  me  to  see  Germany  deprived 
of  such  an  artist  and  such  a  man.”  Thus  it  was  on  every  hand. 
Diirer’s  rank  as  Germany’s  greatest  artist  was  never  questioned; 
he  was  devotedly  loved  as  a  brother  and  hailed  as  a  prince  among 
men . 


ALBRECHT  DURER  S  HOME  IN  NURNBERG. 
FROM  A  SKETCH  BY  THE  ARTIST. 


TO  THE  universality  of  this  state  of  mind,  there  was  one  not¬ 
able  exception.  His  native  town,  prosperous  and  worldly- 
wise  Ntirnberg,  treated  her  great  son  in  a  niggardly  manner. 
This  is  the  more  inexplicable  because  he  constantly  gave  proof  of 
his  unselfish  love  for  her.  Indeed,  he  was  a  striking  example  of  a 
great  prophet  without  honor  hi  his  own  country.  Ntirnberg  was 
proud  of  her  independence,  her  privileges,  her  importance  as  one 
of  the  chief  towns  of  Europe.  By  the  work  of  her  inventors,  artisans, 
and  merchants,  she  constantly  proclaimed  the  truth  of  the  proverb, 
“Niirnberg’s  hand  goes  through  every  land.”  But  in  the  eyes  of 
her  “Honorable  Wisdoms”  of  the  town  council,  her  commerce  was 
the  paramount  thing.  The  Council  advised  Hans  Sachs  to  stop 
verse-making  and  attend  to  his  cobbling;  it  ignored  Diirer’s  great- 
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ness  almost  to  the  last.  In  a  courteous  letter  to  the  Council  a  few 
years  before  his  death,  Diirer  states  the  case  with  absolute  fairness. 
He  says:  “During  the  thirty  years  I  have  stayed  at  home  I  have 
not  received  from  people  of  this  town  work  worth  five  hundred 
florins.  [This  speaks  badly  for  Pirkheimer.]  I  have  earned  and 
attained  all  my  property  from  Princes,  Lords,  and  other  foreign 
persons,  so  that  I  only  spend  in  this  town  what  I  have  earned  from 
foreigners.”  He  further  says  that  he  declined  annuities  from  the 
cities  of  Venice  and  Antwerp,  “because  of  the  particular  love  and 
affection  which  I  bear  to  this  honorable  town,  preferring  to  live 
under  your  Wisdoms  in  a  moderate  way  rather  than  to  be  rich  and 
held  in  honor  in  other  places.” 

Two  years  later,  Diirer  further  showed  his  love  for  Niimberg 
and  again  proved  himself  above  petty  considerations  by  presenting 
to  the  town  a  painting  in  two  parts,  known  as  the  “Four  Preachers. 
Although  he  speaks  of  it  so  modestly,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  he  considered  it  his  masterpiece.  In  presenting  it  he  said,  “I 
have  been  intending  for  a  long  time  past  to  show  my  respect  for 
your  Wisdoms  by  the  presentation  of  some  humble  picture  of  mine 
as  a  remembrance.”  He  concludes:  “praying  with  all  submission 
that  you  do  think  fit  graciously  to  accept  this  little  gift.”  The  Coun¬ 
cil  acquiesced,  and  Diirer  died  in  the  belief  that  his  “Preachers” 
should  always  proclaim  their  message  from  the  walls  of  the  Niirn- 
berg  Rathhaus.  The  inscription  which  Diirer  attached  to  the  paint¬ 
ings  shows  his  earnestness  of  purpose.  It  reads  in  part:  “All 
worthy  rulers  must  take  good  heed  in  these  perilous  times  that  they 
accept  no  vain  doctrine  of  men  instead  of  the  Word  of  God.”  With 
humility  akin  to  that  of  John  the  Baptist  he  desires  his  work  to  be 
but  the  “Voice”  to  attract  men  to  the  teaching  of  the  Evangelists. 
“Hear,  therefore,”  he  says,  “these  four  right  worthy  men,  Peter, 
John,  Paul  and  Mark.”  Then  follows  a  long  quotation  from  the 
writings  of  each  of  the  four.  With  utter  disregard  for  the  memory 
of  their  greatest  burgher,  and  to  the  everlasting  disgrace  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  these  paintings  were  eventually  sold  by  the  thrifty  “Wisdoms” 
of  a  later  day,  and  removed  from  Niirnberg.  One  would  suppose 
that  the  modem  town  would  realize  the  importance  of  retaining 
anything  of  Diirer’s  which  they  possessed.  Before  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century  Longfellow  gave  clear  warning: 

“Not  thy  Councils,  not  thy  Kaisers,  win  for  thee  the  world’s  regard; 

But  thy  painter,  Albrecht  Diirer,  and  Hans  Sachs,  thy  cobbler  bard.” 
It  was  not  two  generations  later  (eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-four) 
that  the  “ Holzschuher, ”  “the  pearl  of  all  Diirer’s  portraits,”  and 
Nilrnberg’s  last  great  painting  by  her  illustrious  son,  went  the  way 
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of  all  the  others.  Today  Venice, 
Munich,  Dresden,  Berlin,  Madrid, 
even  London,  are  rich  in  Diirers, 
while  Niirnberg  is  miserably  poor, 
and  justly  so, — she  deliberately  sold 
her  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 


THE  atmosphere  of  thrift,  which 
pervaded  Niirnberg  undoubt¬ 
edly  influenced  Dtirer.  He  had 
been  a  sympathetic  witness  of  his 
father’s  struggles  to  provide  for  his 
family,  and  money  remained  an 
important  consideration  to  him  ever 
after.  He  earned  it,  if  ever  a  man 
did,  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow;  on 
the  other  hand,  he  spent  it  freely. 
For  instance,  he  was  fond  of  fashion¬ 
able  clothes  and  often  refers  to  them 
in  his  letters  and  diary.  He  speaks 
of  a  coat  he  (jot  in  Antwerp  for  which 
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he  paid  thirty-seven 
“very  fine  and  careful  portrait  in 
oils”  by  himself  he  considered  worth 
twenty-five  florins.)  He  kept  account 
of  his  money  to  the  smallest  fraction 
of  a  stiver.  The  low  contract  price 
of  a  painting  was  no  bar  to  his  best 
work  going  into  it.  When  sometimes 
he  found  that  he  had  painted  an 
exceptionally  good  picture,  he  said 
so,  much  as  a  delighted  boy  might. 
When  he  found  that  it  had  taken 
double  the  expected  time,  he  told  his 
patron  this  also,  and  naively  suggested 
that  he  be  paid  more  than  the  stipu¬ 
lated  price.  Some  amusing  letters 
passed  between  Dtirer  ana  a  rich 
Frankfort  merchant  on  just  such  a 
situation.  Although  the  merchant  became  stubborn  and  angry, 
Diirer  won  the  point.  He  got  not  only  the  advanced  price 
but  presents  for  his  wife  and  brother  to  boot.  There  is  no  question 
that  Dtirer  managed  his  business  affairs  honorably  and  well.  The 


DETAIL  FROM  THE  FOUR  PREACH¬ 
ERS.”  FROM  A  PAINTING  BY  DURER. 
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six  thousand  florins  he  left  to  his 
wife  would  equal  today  about  fifty 
thousand  dollars. 

A  contemporary  who  knew  Diirer 
well  says :  “Nature  gave  our  Albrecht 
a  form  (remarkable  for  proportion 
and  height,  and  well  suited  to  the 
beautiful  spirit  which  it  held.”  His 
face,  familiar  to  all  through  his 
several  self-portraits,  strongly  resem¬ 
bles  that  of  the  accepted  type  of 
Christ.  Although  physically  never 
robust,  Diirer  appears  to  have  es¬ 
caped  the  prevalent  diseases  of  the 
day.  In  Zeeland,  however,  he  says 
that  he  contracted  a  “wondrous 
sickness”  from  which  he  never  really 
recovered.  Eight  years  after,  it 
brought  about  his  death,  which, 
Camerarius  says,  “was  desired  by 
himself  and  only  painful  to  his 
friends.”  Perhaps  his  high  living 
at  the  time  had  something  to  do  with 
the  coming  of  the  sickness.  The 
Netherlands  trip  appears  to  have 
been  a  year-long  gala-day,  with  late 
hours,  much  feasting  and  partaking 
of  wine  between  times. 


WE  ARE  told  that  Diirer’s 
“conversation  was  marked 
by  so  much  sweetness  and 
wit  that  nothing  displeased  his  hear¬ 
ers  so  much  as  the  end  of  it.”  He 
was  not,  the  writer  continues,  “of  a 
melancholy  severity  .  .  .  ;  pleasant¬ 
ness  and  cheerfulness  ...  he  cul¬ 
tivated  all  his  life  and  approved  even 
in  his  old  age.”  He  had  his  times  of  depression,  but  as  his  mar¬ 
ginal  drawings  in  Maximilian’s  Book  of  Hours  and  his  letters  to 
Pirkheimer  abundantly  attest,  he  had  also  a  lively  sense  of  humor. 

Diirer  had  some  definite,  rational,  and  one  might  almost  say 
modern  ideas  on  education.  He  says  that  a  child  should  “be  kept 
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eager  to  learn  and  be  not  vexed.”  If  a  child  become  melancholy 
through  overwork,  he  should  “be  enticed  therefrom  by  merry  music 
to  the  pleasuring  of  his  blood.”  He  believed  that  a  child  should  be 
“brought  up  in  the  fear  of  God  and  be  taught  to  pray  to  God  for  the 
grace  of  quick  perception.”  He  should  “be  kept  moderate  in  eating 
and  drinking  and  also  in  sleeping.”  He  should  “dwell  in  a  pleasant 
house  .  .  .  and  guard  himself  from  all  impurity.”  He  should  be 
able  to  devote  himself  to  his  studies  without  anxiety  and  his  health 
“should  be  attended  to  with  medicines.”  “Depart  not  from  Nature,” 
.  .  .  ,  he  says  to  the  student  of  art,  “neither  imagine  of  thyself  to 
invent  aught  better  .  .  .  ,  for  art  standeth  firmly  fixed  in  Nature.” 

WHAT  Rembrandt  was  and  is  to  Holland,  that  Diirer  was  and 
is  to  Germany.  Each  filled  so  large  a  place  in  the  art  his¬ 
tory  of  his  day  that  he  remains  the  representative  artist  of 
his  native  land.  In  many  other  ways  the  two  were  similar.  Each, 
while  still  a  boy,  so  impressed  his  father  with  his  talent  as  to  reverse 
completely  the  parental  plans.  Each  married  a  wife  of  social  stand¬ 
ing  above  his  own,  who  brought  her  husband  a  little  fortune.  Each 
spent  much  in  collecting  objects  of  art.  They  were  both  Protestants, 
although  neither  was  a  bigot.  Each  had  a  strong  love  for  painting 
religious  pictures.  Each  painted  wonderful  portraits.  One  holds 
rank  as  the  greatest  of  etchers;  the  other  as  the  greatest  of  line 
engravers.  Each  was  indefatigably  industrious  and  left  posterity  a 
remarkable  legacy  in  the  work  of  his  hands. 

But  if  in  some  points  these  two  old  masters,  separated  by  more 
than  a  century,  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  each  other,  the  points 
in  which  there  was  a  contrast  are  perhaps  more  marked.  I  name 
but  a  few.  One  came  of  humble  miller-folk;  the  other  of  ancestors 
who  were  artistic  by  inheritance  and  training.  One  rejected  the 
academic  training  offered  him;  the  other  eagerly  but  vainly  desired 
it.  One  was  for  years  practically  a  hermit,  his  hand  too  often  against 
every  man’s,  his  own  desires  too  often  making  naught  the  laws  of 
God  and  man;  the  other  increasingly  interested  in  the  world’s 
affairs,  with  hand  outstretched  in  good  will  and  helpfulness,  scru¬ 
pulously  careful  in  his  duty  toward  his  neighbor,  correct  of  life 
always.  One  was  frequently  hailed  into  court  sometimes  for  dis¬ 
graceful  conduct  and  always  defiant;  the  other  after  his  one  legal 
battle  magnanimously  secured  liberty  for  his  imprisoned  opponent. 
If,  as  Diirer  says,  “the  man  does  not  live  who  can  grasp  the  whole 
beauty  of  the  meanest  living  creature,”  we  must  rest  content  if,  in 
considering  the  excellence  of  one  of  the  noblest  of  men,  we  have 
caught  but  a  glimpse  of  his  beauty. 
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sunlight  filtered  through  the  blind-slats  and  the 
occupant  of  the  ground-floor  sitting  room  moved  her 
head  trying  to  escape  the  rays.  She  was  a  youngish 
woman  in  clothes  of  country  cut.  Her  thick  shoes, 
carelessly  brushed  hair,  and  lounging  way  of  sitting 
gave  evidence  of  solitary,  independent  habits.  She 
was  refined  and  nervous-looking,  though  her  skin  was 
tanned  to  wholesome  brown;  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  hardness  in 
her  eyes  and  mouth,  she  would  have  been  beautiful.  Brow  and 
eyes  were  open,  even  unusually  honest  in  their  expression,  and  her 
features  were  not  mean  but  generous  in  their  modeling.  Some 
trouble  had  evidently  seared  a  fine  nature  and  driven  her  into  her¬ 
self.  She  was  dulled,  careless,  self-engrossed,  as  if  she  had  brooded 
too  much. 

The  gaudily-covered  magazine  she  was  reading  obviously  did 
not  hold  her  attention.  Her  eyes  strayed  over  the  pages  listlessly 
and  now  and  then  remained  fixed  for  minutes  on  one  spot,  staring 
aimlessly. 

It  was  too  hot  to  read,  and  she  never  could  keep  her  mind  on  a 
book.  Besides,  today  her  thoughts  were  perpetually  harking  for¬ 
ward. 

In  two  hours  more  he  should  be  here. 

He  was  her  husband,  but  it  would  be  like  meeting  a  stranger. 
She  had  known  a  dignified  man,  yes,  dignified  even  though  he  was 
not  very  old.  He  came  of  Calvinistic  stock  and  inherited  the  grav¬ 
ity  and  self-respect  of  his  Covenanter  forebears.  He  kept  everyone 
aloof:  even  she  had  always  been  uncomfortably  conscious  of  his 
dignity.  One  always  felt  one  had  to  live  up  to  it.  The  thought  of 
Henry  in  prison  was  even  now  an  impossible  anomaly.  She  couldn’t 
imagine  him  obeying  orders. 

Besides,  his  whole  appearance  depended  on  his  dignity.  She 
remembered  him  in  the  dock,  separated  from  her  and  all  their 
friends  as  inexorably  as  if  he  had  been  in  his  coffin.  His  straight, 
fine  features,  steel-gray  eyes,  and  fair  hair  had  stood  out  like  a 
cameo  from  the  surrounding  dinginess. 

But  that  was  five  years  ago.  Now  she  was  facing  the  near  future 
when  life  would  have  to  be  taken  up  again.  A  dull  fear  eclipsed  all 
feelings  about  his  return;  wherever  he  went,  there  would  always  be 
the  risk  of  some  one  finding  out.  And  one  couldn’t  explain  to  peo¬ 
ple  he  had  not  meant  to  do  wrong. 

His  own  property  was  locked  up  in  what  he  thought  were  safe 
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securities;  he  had  used  certain  moneys  of  his  clients  for  his  private 
expenditure  instead  of  selling  his  own  shares  at  a  depreciation. 
He  had  never  dreamed  of  not  repaying. 

And  then  the  crash  had  come:  a  financial  panic:  his  shares  at 
zero:  and  calls  he  could  not  meet. 

It  had  come  without  warning;  he  had  not  been  looking  well  for 
some  time;  but  she  had  attributed  his  pallor  to  the  London  season. 
They  were  out  a  great  deal.  She  had  not  seen  him  that  last  morn¬ 
ing;  he  had  left  as  usual  at  nine,  and  been  arrested  at  his  office. 

She  turned  shuddering  from  the  recollection  of  the  days  that 
followed:  the  sale:  the  trial. 

She  had  a  little  money  of  her  own,  enough  to  take  her  away, 
right  away  into  the  heart  of  Devon  where  no  one  knew.  They  had 
both  been  fond  of  gardening  and  she  made  it  her  hobby  at  first  and 
gradually  it  had  become  a  business.  She  grew  mushrooms  and 
violets  for  market,  and  was  doing  well.  Gradually  she  had  become 
used  to  the  loneliness  and  a  life  of  purpose  and  interest  had  been 
established;  one  strikes  roots  anywhere  in  time.  Her  cottage  had 
been  dear  to  her  at  first  as  a  shelter;  now  it  was  the  center  of  many 
interests  and  activities.  She  would  not  admit  she  feared  the  dis¬ 
turbance  his  coming  would  create.  She  told  herself  it  was  for  his 
sake  she  had  determined  he  must  be  sent  off  to  Canada  at  once — 
alone. 

The  heat  was  oppressive.  She  got  up,  struggling  against  the 
feeling  of  inertia.  The  tiny  lodging-house  apartment  provided 
nothing  of  interest,  however.  As  she  stood  by  the  mantelpiece,  a 
small  dish  caught  her  eye  among  the  unpretentious  ornaments.  It 
appeared  to  hold  a  doll’s  fern,  but  looking,  she  perceived  a  live  plant 
was  growing  from  a  brown  disk  set  in  water.  The  quaint  little  thing 
amused  her  for  a  second;  it  brought  back  the  recollection  of  a  Japan¬ 
ese  tree  her  husband  had  given  her  when  they  were  first  married 
Her  eyes  grew  moist  at  the  remembrance. 

She  could  not  stay  longer  in  the  heat-filled  room;  her  bedroom 
was  at  the  back  of  the  house  and  she  picked  up  her  book,  to  go 
upstairs.  The  dusty  streets  made  no  appeal. 

As  she  passed  through  the  hall,  she  saw  a  door  was  open  at  the  back, 
through  which  came  a  glimpse  of  sky.  Investigating,  she  discovered 
and  descended  a  flight  of  steps  which  led  down  into  a  grimy  area,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  brick  walls,  whereon  the  London  soot  had  settled  heavily. 

Presently  she  heard  a  sharp  yapping  below  and  perceived  a  tiny 
dog  had  run  out  from  the  basement  and  was  standing  barking  at 
her.  He  was  quickly  followed  by  a  little  girl  who  picked  him  up, 
addressing  soothing  words  to  him.  She  was  accompanied  by  an 
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enormous  Persian  cat,  well-brushed  and  plump,  and  the  woman 
glanced  down  at  them  with  a  hard  look.  She  had  to  be  thankful 
they  had  had  no  children. 

She  returned  to  her  magazine  again  until  a  suppressed  laugh 
rippled  out  and,  looking  down,  she  saw  the  child  had  dressed  the 
dog  in  a  doll’s  bonnet  and  had  placed  him  in  her  doll’s  perambu¬ 
lator,  where  he  lay  at  ease. 

She  smiled  in  spite  of  herself  at  the  queer  sight  and  then  beheld 
a  row  of  little  plants  similar  to  the  one  she  had  noticed  on  the  man¬ 
telpiece.  The  child  had  arranged  them  on  a  ledge  and  had  evi¬ 
dently  been  watering  them.  She  called  down  to  the  child  and  asked 
what  they  were. 

It  turned  out  they  were  merely  the  discarded  “tops”  of  the 
roots  “mother”  used  for  cooking.  The  one  in  the  sitting  room  was 
a  turnip  top.  She  “grew”  them  in  her  doll’s  tea-service. 

The  child  was  glad  to  show  her  treasures  and  soon  volunteered 
the  news  that  she  had  white  mice  and  ran  into  the  basement  where 
she  lived,  appearing  with  a  glass  box  in  which  three  mice  were 
flourishing  amidst  the  joys  of  Indian  corn. 

Some  corn  wrapped  in  a  moist  blanket  was  produced,  germina¬ 
tion  being  joyfully  anticipated. 

While  she  showed  her  things,  the  child’s  talk  ran  on  gaily;  she 
had  been  taken  to  the  Park  that  afternoon  and  the  swans  had  eaten 
from  her  hand.  She  had  been  painting  all  the  morning;  she  had 
been  ill  and  her  Sunday-school  teacher  had  written  her  such  a 
lovely  letter.  She  was  going  back  next  week. 

The  dingy  area  which  formed  the  child’s  home  was  no  prison 
to  her,  but  a  playground  full  of  infinite  possibilities.  She  exhaled 
an  atmosphere  of  growth  and  life,  and  around  her  animals  frolicked, 
and  the  refuse  of  the  ash-barrel  put  forth  dainty  leaves  and  fronds, 
and  was  cherished  as  tenderly  as  priceless  flowers.  The  dusty  streets 
which  had  kept  the  woman  prisoner  had  been  an  enchanted  high¬ 
way  leading  to  a  place  of  flowers  and  birds  and  beasts — more  friends. 
Dog,  cat,  mice,  and  swans  shared  and  cheered  her  quarantine. 

The  little  dog  moved  suddenly  and  tried  to  get  out  of  his  cover¬ 
ings  and  the  child  flew  to  his  rescue;  peals  of  laughter  mingled  with 
the  dog’s  yappings  and  the  yard  was  the  scene  of  a  boisterous  chase. 

If  such  happiness  could  flower  in  such  surroundings,  was  there 
any  possible  limit  to  what  might  be — for  anyone — in  all  conditions  ? 

What;  was  that  verse?  “The  wilderness  shall  blossom  like  the 
rose.”  Could  the  desert  of  his  future  blossom  too,  beginning  with 
his  home-coming  ?  There  was  new  light  in  the  woman’s  eyes,  a 
faint  hope,  though  somewhat  clouded  still. 
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She  wondered  why  she  had  not  brought  flowers  from  the  abund¬ 
ance  of  her  garden.  He  loved  the  old-fashioned  garden  flowers. 
But  she  had  not  been  thinking  of  what  he  loved — only  of  what  she 
feared. 

She  had  suggested  the  meeting  in  London, — she  had  not  wanted 
him  to  invade  her  country  home.  She  had  come  up,  to  arrange  a 
separation  in  deed  if  not  in  name,  she  had  not  thought  of  his  de¬ 
sires  at  all — consigning  him  to  some  place  far  out  of  England  where 
he  could  make  a  new  start— and  she  would  not  be  disgraced. 

She  hurried  through  the  streets  until  she  found  a  florist’s;  there 
she  bought  extravagantly  and  returned  with  her  arms  full,  and  rang 
for  vases,  arranging  them  with  speedy  fingers.  So  soon  he  would 
be  here. 

For  the  first  time  she  was  trying  to  realize  what  liberty  would 
mean  to  him.  The  sky,  the  fresh  air  on  his  forehead,  the  power  to 
do  and  go  as  he  pleased,  the  welcoming  flowers,  her  love.  Where 
she  had  seen  dark  clouds,  she  saw  the  sunshine  of  infinity.  The 
past  had  gone,  slipped  utterly  away  with  the  last  fleeting  minute. 
All  that  they  could  live  was  the  future.  By  their  own  volition  only, 
could  it  be  shadowed  by  memory  of  the  past. 

If  they  put  it  right  away  from  them,  why  not  begin  life  from  the 
very  moment  when  they  met;  go  back  at  once  to  the  cottage,  tucked 
away  among  the  hills  and  streams  with  the  sea  booming  a  per¬ 
petual  reminder  of  its  wide  expanse  ?  Ah,  there  is  where  she  should 
nave  welcomed  him!  There  in  the  healing  silence  of  the  trees  and 
flowers  and  fields. 

Her  eye  fell  on  the  turnip  top  in  the  doll’s  sugar  basin,  and 
with  strange  tenderness  she  pulled  it  forth  and  set  in  it  a  cleared 
space. 

As  she  did  so,  the  bell  rang,  and  she  stood  transfixed.  W’ould 
he  be  altered  ?  Would  prison  have  stamped  something  terrible 
upon  him?  What  was  he  feeling? 

Anguish  unspeakable  rushed  on  her.  In  that  minute  she  saw 
the  selfishness  which  she  had  shown  to  him.  Before  the  crash  she 
had  spent  money,  insistently,  on  the  luxuries  she  called  “necessi¬ 
ties.”  She  it  was  who  had  insisted  on  moving  in  to  towm  from  Mar¬ 
low;  who  had  filled  the  flat  with  all  the  latest  “bibelots”;  who 
had  cultivated  smart  amusing  people.  The  last  years  they  scarcely 
ever  had  a  moment  to  themselves.  She  had  developed  “nerves,” 
in  the  incessant  rush,  and  talked  much  to  everyone  about  her  deli¬ 
cacy.  That  was  why  he  had  striven  to  keep  everything  from  her 
knowledge,  plunging  recklessly  at  the  end  in  the  endeavor  to  sup¬ 
ply  her  “needs.” 
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And  after  the  trial  and  the  sentence,  she  had  still  thought  only 
of  herself,  had  shut  him  out  of  her  consciousness  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble,  had  not  been  to  see  him,  had  hugged  her  selfish  seclusion,  con¬ 
centrating  all  her  thoughts  on  her  business,  her  gardening  interests. 
Even  today  when  she  had  come  up  to  meet  him,  she  had  not  troubled 
to  look  nice;  she  was  in  her  old  gardening  things,  untidy,  careless, 
—she  who  had  used  to  dress  so  well  and  whom  he  had  admired  so 
heartwholly. 

It  was  as  if  she  stood  before  God’s  mirror,  and  saw  a  distorted 
monster  in  place  of  the  martyr,  the  courageous  sufferer  she  had 
thought  herself.  In  that  one  moment,  as  drowning  men  see  all 
their  lives  in  one  great  flash,  so  she,  too,  saw. 

And  seeing,  was  astonished;  and  astonished,  turned  in  horror, 
melted,  humble,  wdiole. 

“Mr.  Southfields,”  said  the  servant  at  the  door,  and  Henry 
came  in. 

Could  Henry’s  hair  be  gray?  That  wonderful  lustrous  corn- 
color  have  lost  its  hues  and  turned  to  ashen  browm  streaked  with 
silver  ? 

Could  Henry’s  eyes  have  lost  their  crystalline  clearness,  and  be 
drooping,  furtive?  Could  her  husband  stand  there,  just  within  the 
door,  miserably  indecisive,  ill  at  ease  with  her? 

What  to  say  to  him  ?  How— how  to  atone  ? 

As  if  in  answer  to  some  God-sent  intuition  her  fingers  touched 
the  turnip  top,  and  she  held  it  out  to  him,  speaking  as  she  would 
have  done  in  their  old  sweetheart  days. 

“Look  Henry!  Isn’t  it  sweet  ?  What  do  you  think  it  is  ?” 

She  was  laughing. 

He  sought  the  tiny  object  blankly;  then  his  face  lightened  with 
instinctive  curiosity. 

“I  don’t  know.” 

His  voice  was  the  same. 

“Look!” 

He  had  to  come  near  to  take  it. 

“Something  you’ve  brought  up;  something  you’ve  produced  ?” 

“No;  it’s  a  turnip  top.  The  child  here  grows  them.  I  must 

take  vou  down  to  see  them.” 

«/ 

He  was  beside  her,  holding  the  tiny  plant,  his  eyes  fixed  on  it 
as  if  he  dared  not  raise  them  further. 

Then  he  did. 

And  then  they  were  together,  and  the  tears  were  flowing,  heal¬ 
ing,  helping  tears. 


CONSIDER  THE  BIRDS  OF  THE  AIR! 


MERICA  is  rapidly  awakening  to  an  appreciation  of 
the  necessity  of  conserving  its  agricultural  and  hor¬ 
ticultural  resources,  for  the  prosperity  of  the  whole 
country  depends  largely  upon  what  use  is  made  of 
the  farming  lands.  Farmers  should  hold  the  land 
as  a  trust,  and  should  be  given  the  respect  that  is 
accorded  men  who  are  in  charge  of  large  affairs. 
We  should  cooperate  with  them  in  every  way  possible,  for  our  wel¬ 
fare  is  in  their  hands.  The  fact  that  a  bill  is  to  be  introduced  in 
Congress  making  it  a  misdemeanor  for  a  man  to  misuse,  deplete 
or  ravage  the  land  shows  that  we  are  awake  to  the  importance  of 
conserving  our  land  as  well  as  our  forests. 

While  man  has,  in  the  past,  wasted  his  glorious  inheritance  of 
land  and  forest,  has  carelessly  and  unwittingly  interfered  with  Na¬ 
ture  until  he  has  come  dangerously  near  changing  her  perfect  bal¬ 
ance,  he  is  now  at  last  seeking  in  many  ways  to  restore  what 
he  has  destroyed.  lie  has  learned  that  he  cannot  ruthlessly  lay 
waste  the  forests  without  disastrous  consequences,  for  they  are  im¬ 
portant  adjusters  of  the  climate  and  equalizers  of  the  water  supply 
in  streams.  He  is  coming  to  see  that  the  hot  desert  places  have 
some  potent  reason  for  existence,  and  that  to  arrogantly  alter  them 
might  prove  the  upsetting  of  climatic  balance.  And  he  now  sees 
that  the  birds  which  he  has  so  constantly  persecuted  are  important 
factors  in  Nature’s  scheme  of  balance,  and  is  endeavoring  to  recall 
them  to  the  fields  and  forests. 

It  is  a  pity  that  man  only  protects  what  is  of  use  to  him,  yet, 
by  protecting  he  learns  to  love,  and  loving,  his  eyes  are  open  to 
new  beauties.  We  are  not  altogether  a  commercial  people,  so  we 
need  “beauty  reserves”  as  well  as  “utility  reserves,”  and  preserving 
the  latter  we  find  we  have  preserved  the  former,  for  beauty  and 
utility  are  too  closely  interwoven  in  man's  life  to  be  easily  sepa¬ 
rated.  We  save  our  forests,  deserts,  lands,  birds,  that  our  lumber, 
climate,  food  crops,  be  not  lost  to  us,  but  walking  through  the  for¬ 
est  that  we  have  kept  from  being  destroyed  we  find  that  its  beauty 
has  had  some  subtle  effect  on  us,  that  we  have  loosed  our  grasp  on 
certain  pettinesses  and  small  cowardices.  To  spend  a  night  in  the 
solitude  that  only  a  desert  can  give,  watching  the  stars  that  shine 
more  clearly  there  than  over  sea  or  mountain,  is  an  experience  that 
raises  one  to  a  new  consciousness  of  the  greatness  of  life,  and  the 
complaining  speech  of  our  lips  is  hushed.  To  see  a  lark  spring  from 
his  lowly  nest  among  the  grasses,  mount  with  strong  wing  straight 
into  the  sky,  flooding  the  air  with  the  piercing  sweetness  of  his 
exultant  sunrise  song,  is  to  follow  his  trail  to  high  realms. 
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Courtesy  of  Doubleday ,  Page  and  Company 


flickers:  unofficial  inspectors  of  forests 

DOING  VALUABLE  POLICE  DUTY  IN  KEEPING 
THE  HIGHWAYS  AND  BYWAYS  OF  THE  TREES 
FREE  FROM  INSECTS,  BUGS  AND  WORMS. 


YOUNG  MOCKING  BIRD: 

“more!  more!”  de¬ 
mands  THIS  OLIVER 
TWIST  OF  INSATIABLE 
APPETITE,  WHOSE 
CRIES  FOR  INSECT 
FOOD  SHOULD  BE  EN¬ 
COURAGED  BY  A  L  L 
FARMERS. 


Y  O  U  N  C.  O  R  C  H  A  R  D 
ORIOLES  PATIENTLY 
WAITING,  HUNGRILY 
EXPECTANT,  UNTIL 
T  HEY  ARE  OLD 
IC  N  O  U  G  II  TO  BEGIN 
THEIR  WORK  OF  RID¬ 
DING  ORCHARDS  OF 
PESTS. 


Courtesy  of  Doubleday,  Page  and  C  ompany . 


DOWNY  WOODPECKER 
SEARCHING  OVER  AND 
UNDER  EVERY  BIT  OF 
BARK,  PEERING  INTO 
EVERY  CREVICE  FOR 
LARVAE  . 


INDIGO  bird:  a  tire¬ 
less  HUNTRESS  WHO 
SERVES  MAN]  DILI¬ 
GENTLY  WHILE  FEED¬ 
ING  HER  FAMILY. 


Courtesy  of  Doubleday ,  Page  and  Company. 


Courtesy  of  Doubleday,  Page  and  Company. 


THE  robin:  THIS  FAITHFUL  RANGER  OF  ORCHARDS, 
DESTROYER  OF  RUINOUS  PESTS,  SHOULD  RECEIVE 
OUR  AID  IN  PROTECTING  HER  HOME  FROM  ENEMIES. 


CONSIDER  THE  BIRDS  OF  THE  AIR! 


Nothing  so  surely  impoverishes  as  ceaseless  taking,  taking,  tak¬ 
ing, — the  balance  of  giving  and  giving  must  be  borne  in  mind. 
Granting  liberty,  we  find  we  have  won  a  loyal  service.  Wanton 
destruction  of  our  birds,  ceaseless  taking,  taking  of  their  lives,  has 
reacted  like  a  bocmerang  to  the  serious  injury  of  our  welfare. 

WHOLESALE  killing  of  certain  birds  has  been  known  to 
bring  on  a  pest  of  locusts.  Whole  crops  of  grain  have  been 
ruined  by  field  mice  that  increased  rapidly  because  of  the 
absence  of  birds.  Birds  are  one  of  Nature’s  checks,  a  balance  against 
the  inroads  of  insects;  and  when  we  read  reports  to  the  effect  that 
the  loss  from  insect  and  rodent  pests  in  the  United  States  this  past 
year  amounted  to  eight  hundred  million  dollars,  much  of  which 
would  have  been  prevented  if  the  birds  had  not  been  so  nearly  ex¬ 
terminated,  we  realize  what  a  valuable  asset  they  are  to  the  farmer 
and  through  him  to  the  whole  nation.  They  are  his  indispensable 
assistants  as  much  as  the  sun,  the  winds  and  the  rains.  They  are 
public  benefactors,  singing  merry  songs  of  cheer  the  while  they 
serve.  They  forage  under  every  leaf,  running  on  the  ground,  search¬ 
ing  the  cabbage,  beet,  lettuce,  tomato  plants  for  the  destroyers  and 
hang  head  downward  on  swaying  branches  of  the  trees,  feasting  on 
the  larvae  that  would,  unless  found  by  these  pretty  little  hunters, 
soon  devour  every  green  leaf.  They  peer  into  every  crevice  of  the 
bark,  holding  at  bay  the  horde  of  invaders.  They  fly  by  day  and 
by  night,  keeping  the  highways  of  the  air  clear  of  destructive  moths, 
millers,  flies.  And  the  country  would  be  overrun  with  weeds  were 
it  not  for  the  birds  who  winter  and  summer  feed  upon  their  seeds. 

We  are  astonished  when  we  read  in  reports  sent  out  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  the  Audubon  Societies  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  how  great  has  been  the  loss  to  our  crops  through  ignor¬ 
ance  concerning  the  economic  value  of  our  birds.  From  the  reports 
of  thirty-six  States  and  Territories  we  gain  the  impression  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  bird  life  has  been  decreased  by 
about  forty-six  per  cent.  Gallinaceous  birds,  such  as  the  grouse, 
quail,  partridge  and  wild  turkey,  have  been  most  affected.  Wild 
ducks  and  shore  birds  have  also  been  noticeably  decreased,  while 
the  passenger  pigeon,  prairie  chicken,  Carolina  paroquet  and  blue¬ 
bird  have  almost  disappeared  from  the  land. 

June  twenty-third,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-three,  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  Pennsylvania  passed  a  bill  which  was  wrongly  supposed 
to  benefit  the  farmers.  It  permitted  the  wholesale  slaughter  of 
hawks  and  owls  which  preyed  upon  their  chickens.  The  farmers 
soon  discovered  that  mice,  moles,  gophers  were  injuring  their  crops 
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so  completely  and  increasing  so  rapidly  in  numbers  that  bounty  to 
the  sum  of  ninety  thousand  dollars  was  paid  out  in  an  endeavor  to 
exterminate  the  invaders.  This  money  for  bounty  alone  added  to  the 
great  loss  of  the  crops,  was  the  costly  result  of  saving  a  few  chickens. 

Dr.  C.  L.  Marlatt  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  says  that  the 
Hessian  fly  causes  a  loss  seldom  under  ten  per  cent,  of  a  wheat  crop, 
and  that  in  nineteen  hundred  and  four  this  amounted  to  over  fifty 
million  dollars,  and  in  nineteen  hundred  the  loss  ran  close  to  one 
hundred  million  dollars.  We  also  are  told  that  the  cotton-boll 
weevil  caused  a  thirty  million  dollar  loss  in  one  year,  the  potato 
beetle  ten  million  dollars  and  the  chinch  bus  three  million  dollars  a 

_  o 

year  to  the  corn  growers.  It  is  hard  to  credit  such  figures  and  to 
realize  that  much  of  this  tremendous  loss  of  labor  and  money  could 
have  been  averted  if  the  birds  had  been  protected. 

A  young  bird  is  said  to  have  eaten  about  ten  times  its  weight  by 
the  time  it  leaves  its  nest,  so  the  fecundity  of  insects  is  well  balanced 
by  the  appetite  of  the  birds.  According  to  Mr.  Charles  W.  Nash, 
a  young  robin  that  he  experimented  with  ate  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  cutworms  a  day.  Other  observers  report  that  a  sparrow  ate 
fifty-four  cankerworms  at  a  sitting,  that  a  common  mourning  dove 
ate  seven  thousand  five  hundred  seeds  of  the  wood-sorrel  in  a  day, 
and  that  a  prairie  chicken  eats  hundreds  of  locusts  a  day.  Is  it  not 
plain  to  be  seen  that  the  birds  would  render  valuable  service  if  left 
to  do  their  appointed  work  ?  Bob-whites  are  efficient  helpers  of  the 
farmers,  a  pair  of  barn  owls  are  quoted  as  being  worth  one  hundred 
dollars  a  year,  and  the  toad,  who  is  such  a  persistent  hunter  of  in¬ 
sects,  is  said  to  be  worth  twenty  dollars.  Even  blackbirds  and 
crows  are  found  to  be  much  maligned  servants  and  are  not  as  black 
as  they  have  been  supposed  to  be,  for  the  mischief  that  they  do  is 
more  than  offset  by  the  service  they  render. 

It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  “Bird  and  Animal  Preservation”  was 
the  subject  of  a  lecture  given  at  the  summer  school  of  agriculture 
at  Amherst,  this  year,  for  it  shows  that  birds  are  being  reckoned 
among  things  to  be  understood  by  farmers  equal  with  rotation  of 
crops,  fertilizers,  bacteria,  deep  plowing,  irrigation,  etc. 

IT  IS  also  good  to  read  about  the  reserves  being  established  here 
and  there  where  birds  are  encouraged  to  dwell,  by  feeding  in 
winter,  by  little  nesting  boxes  placed  conveniently  all  afcout,  by 
having  running  water  within  easy  access.  There  is  a  plot  of  land 
at  Pomfret,  Conn.,  of  seven  hundred  acres  maintained  by  the  co¬ 
operation  of  fourteen  landowners,  and  one  at  Meriden,  N.  H., 
established  solely  as  a  “sanctuary  for  birds”  where  they  may  breed 
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in  safety,  which  consists  of  pasture  land,  grassy  meadows,  groves 
and  a  forest,  with  a  brook  running  through  it,  so  that  every  kind 
of  bird  can  find  a  building  site  to  its  liking.  The  birds  are  carefully 
guarded  and  their  enemies  rigorously  excluded.  And  through  the 
efforts  of  the  National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies  fifty-two 
national  bird  reserves  have  been  set  aside  and  maintained,  and  many 
places  have  been  supplied  by  the  Government  through  their  efforts, 
with  wardens  to  protect  the  birds  through  the  breeding  season. 

Orchardists  now  and  then  send  in  reports  that  the  placing  of 
nesting  boxes  in  their  orchards  has  done  away  with  the  necessity 
of  spraying;  for  robins  and  all  birds  soon  spy  out  their  friends  among 
mankind  and  stay  where  they  feel  secure. 

The  question  of  bird  conservation  came  up  before  the  New 
York  Legislature  last  spring,  when  a  bill  was  introduced  intended 
to  cripple  the  Shea  plumage  law.  By  the  provision  of  this  law, 
plumage  of  protected  birds  of  New  York  must  not  be  found  in  the 
possession  of  anyone  for  purposes  of  sale.  The  question  involved 
was  whether  the  State  would  permit  a  few  business  men  to  drive  a 
flourishing  trade  with  feathers  for  millinery  uses,  to  the  injuring  of 
crops  and  the  destruction  of  the  natural  beauties  of  the  State. 

And  right  here  is  where  everyone  can  cooperate  with  the  farmers 
for  everyone  can  lend  a  hand  in  protecting  the  birds  around  their 
immediate  neighborhood.  And  that  thoughtless,  heartless  tyrant. 
Dame  Fashion,  can  be  openly  disobeyed  when  she  suggests  bird 
feathers  for  hat  trimming.  In  fact,  she  should  be  defied!  There  are 
many  beautiful  ways  of  trimming  hats  without  the  use  of  feathers, 
and  if  women,  who  feel  pity  for  a  squirming  fishworm,  only  realized 
the  suffering  of  the  beautiful  white  bird  when  the  aigrette  worn  on 
the  hat  was  tom  from  its  body,  if  they  could  know  that  the  ai¬ 
grette  was  obtained  at  the  cost  of  the  lives  of  the  young,  the  fledg¬ 
lings  who  starve  slowly,  lacking  the  care  of  the  mother  who  wore 
the  aigrette  as  nuptial  plumes — then  they  would  be  ashamed  to  be 
seen  with  one.  Woman  ornaments  herself  with  it  now  because 
she  does  not  realize  all  this,  but  when  it  is  brought  to  her  knowledge 
she  will  refuse  to  wear  ornaments  bought  at  such  a  cost. 

If  we  had  coaxed,  invited  the  birds  to  live  in  our  city  parks,  if 
we  had  given  them  attention  and  protection,  we  should  not  have 
had  the  sad,  disgraceful  sight  of  the  ragged,  ruined  elms  that  are 
inglorious  monuments  to  our  neglect.  Why  go  to  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  spraying  the  trees  or  burning  the  eggs  of  the  caterpillars 
to  the  injury  of  the  trees  instead  of  filling  the  parks  with  birds,  giv¬ 
ing  them  protection  and  feeding  them  during  the  winter?  And  the 
birds  would  be  a  delight  and  add  to  the  beauty  and  interest  of  parks. 
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GERMANY  has  preceded  us  in  the  conservation  of  birds  as 
well  as  of  the  forests,  and  has  done  much  to  supply  in  artifi¬ 
cial  ways  what  had  been  destroyed  through  carelessness  or  by 
widespread  cultivation  of  the  land.  They  are  growing  hedges  where 
certain  birds  can  nest,  cutting  off  the  tops  of  trees  in  places  so  that 
they  may  spread  out  lowrer  branches,  thus  forming  the  thickets  that 
birds  love  and  that  have  been  too  thoroughly  done  away  with  by 
civilization.  They  tie  bushes  together  to  make  better  shelter,  hang 
skilfully  constructed  boxes  everywhere  possible  to  take  the  place  of 
dead  trees.  The  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  installed  nine  thousand, 
three  hundred  of  these  boxes  in  the  Government  forests  that  were 
all  in  time  discovered  by  the  birds  and  taken  possession  of.  The 
Government  has  also  ordered  the  old  trees  to  be  left  standing  in 
the  crown  forests  that  the  natural  nesting  places  be  not  all  destroyed. 

Baron  von  Berlepsch,  called  the  father  of  modern  scientific  bird 
conservation,  has  equipped  his  large  estate  at  Seebach  as  an  experi¬ 
mental  station  for  bird  protection.  His  methods  of  feeding,  his  skill 
in  imitating  the  natural  holes  found  in  old  trees  that  birds  use  for 
nesting  purposes,  his  clever  and  sympathetic  way  of  making  birds 
that  nest  in  the  grass,  bushes,  thickets,  tall  trees,  dead  trees,  clay 
banks,  etc.,  feel  at  home,  are  copied  by  many  other  landowners. 
And  the  wisdom  of  his  protection  has  been  thoroughly  proven,  for 
at  times  when  adjoining  estates  were  ruined  by  insect  pests  his  were 
fresh  and  unharmed,  an  undeniable  proof  of  the  service  the  birds 
render  mankind  when  permitted  to  do  so.  His  orchards  furnished 
with  nesting  boxes  are  free  from  caterpillars  when  all  the  rest  of 
the  neighborhood  suffers  from  these  pests. 

In  America  the  National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies  is 
the  pioneer  of  bird  protection  and  it  has  been  of  great  benefit  in 
calling  public  attention  to  the  service  the  birds  render  mankind 
and  to  incite  it  to  active  means  of  conservation. 

In  an  address  by  James  Buckland  before  the  Royal  Society  of 
Arts,  London  (and  now  printed  and  distributed  through  this  coun¬ 
try  by  the  N.  A.  A.  S.),  he  said:  “Let  man  remember  Hungary;  let 
man  remember  the  Island  of  Bourbon;  let  man  remember  the  dozen 
other  instances  in  which  he  has  banished  the  bird,  only  to  hurriedly 
rescind  that  judgment  and  to  call  it  again  to  his  aid,  lest  he  should 

Eerish.  And  fortunate  indeed  it  was  for  him  that  the  bird  was  not 
eyond  recall!”  And  again  he  said:  “Were  it  possible  to  sweep 
suddenly  every  bird  from  the  earth  it  would  be  a  span  of  a  few  years 
only  before  this  globe  would  become  uninhabitable.” 
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“And  what  wealth  then  shall  be  left  us  when  “Nay,  what  save  the  lovely  city,  and  the  little 

none  shall  gather  gold,  house  on  the  hill. 

To  buy  his  friend  in  the  market,  and  pinch  And  the  wastes  and  the  woodland  beauty  and 

and  pine  the  sold?  the  happy  fields  we  till.” 

Y  DEFINITION  of  Democracy  is  a  state  wherein 
there  is  no  special  privilege;  my  definition  of  a  dem¬ 
ocrat  is  one  who  of  his  own  impulse  can  truly  say 
with  Walt  Whitman,  “By  God,  I  will  not  have  any¬ 
thing  that  every  man  may  not  have  the  counterpart 
of  on  like  terms.”  Not  the  “Thou  shalt  not”  of 
extraneous  force,  but  the  “I  will  not”  of  self  control 
and  brotherliness.  And  the  House  of  the  Democrat  ?  It  must  need 
no  special  privilege  for  its  gaining,  and  it  must  not  oppress  by  its 
possession. 

I  once  built  a  house  for  a  Democrat, — a  man  who  left  a  money¬ 
making  partnership  when  he  believed  he  had  as  much  money  as  he 
could  employ  profitably  to  his  fellowmen, — and  his  one  concern  for 
this  house  was  not  that  it  should  cost  too  much,  but  that  it  should 
in  no  wise  embarrass  his  friends:  ample  enough  to  contain  them; 
simple  enough  to  leave  them  unoppressed;  yet  with  artistry  to  please 
and  to  lead  them,  if  they  would,  to  do  likewise.  Some  of  his  friends 
were  not  well  enough  off  to  afford  such  a  house,  some  of  them 
were  rich  enough  to  build  palaces;  yet  his  house  was  not  to  make 
the  one  envious  or  the  other  contemptuous. 

But  such  a  house  is  only  possible  to  the  real  Democrat,  the  man 
who  demands  equality  of  opportunity  without  desiring  an  impossible 
equality  of  attainment.  A  man  may,  perhaps  I  should  say,  must 
be  a  stately  gentleman  to  be  such  a  Democrat.  His  possessions 
may  be  many  or  few  and  his  house  great  or  small,  but  to  have  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  dignity  of  democracy  is  to  have  arrived  at  stateliness. 
To  have  in  your  possession  nothing  that  is  not  by  right  your  own, 
to  ask  no  favor  but  comradeship,  to  demand  no  rights  but  equal 
rights,  to  produce  and  get  the  equivalent,  to  be  able  to  give  of  your¬ 
self  rather  than  of  your  goods, — this  were  an  achievement  that 
would  gild  a  cottage,  or  make  simply  human  the  stateliest  habita¬ 
tion. 

But  no  man  can  be  a  Democrat  by  himself,  however  many  sturdy 
steps  he  may  take  towards  it  or  however  his  heart  may  swell  with 
the  hope  of  it.  “We  be  of  one  flesh,  you  and  I,”  and  we  neither  live 
to  ourselves  nor  build  to  ourselves  nor  by  ourselves.  A  man  may  by 
a  wish  set  the  feet  of  the  whole  world  toward  democracy,  but  the 
house  of  the  democrat  can  only  be  built  by  the  willing  hands  of 
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democrats,  so  as  there  are  few  democratic  architects  and  few  demo¬ 
cratic  craftsmen  there  are  few  democratic  houses. 

Look  to  your  own  houses,  my  friends,  the  houses  of  your  friends, 
and  the  houses  that  line  your  roadways.  You  may  find,  here  and 
there,  an  old  farmhouse  springing  out  of  the  soil,  built  by  village 
carpenter  and  mason  and  smith,  with  low  roofs  and  wide  spreading 
porches  that  mothers  its  human  brood  as  the  hen  its  tired  chicks, — - 
and  when  you  find  it,  your  heart  will  yearn  to  it;  you  will  feel  that 
a  Jefferson  might  have  spoken  his  noblest  thoughts  under  its  roof- 
tree  and  the  simplest  yeoman  his  simplest  hopes  for  tomorrow’s 
crops  with  an  equal  dignity  and  an  even  fitness. 

1  do  not  mean  the  pillared  porticoes  of  the  stately  mansions  of 
Colonial  days;  they  speak  of  pomp,  of  powdered  wig,  of  brocade 
gown,  of  small  clothes  and  small  sword,  of  coach  and  four,  of  slavery 
or  serfdom;  nor  do  I  speak  of  the  lesser  imitations  of  such  houses. 
When  Jefferson  and  Washington  spoke  of  democracy,  they  spoke 
not  of  what  was,  but  of  what  was  to  be;  they  spoke  of  democrats 
in  spite  of  kings,  of  democracy  in  spite  of  palaces. 

AND  we  who  have  built  up  privileges  and  powers  and  poten¬ 
tates  in  the  name  of  democracy,  we  who  have  reestablished  the 
power  of  dead  men  and  their  deeds  over  the  living,  we  who  have 
repudiated  Jefferson’s  “The  earth  belongs  in  usufruct  to  the  living,” 
we  who  in  this  civilization  of  stupid  waste  play  shuttlecock  to  the 
barbaric  battledores  of  roaring  Ileils  and  stifling  pens, — what  should 
we  know  of  the  house  of  the  democrat  ?  We  are  fastening  tighter 
the  rule  of  the  past  in  the  name  of  education  and  taste;  we  are  forg¬ 
ing  chains  of  “wisdom”  and  knowledge  and  riveting  them  on  the 
arms  of  Prophecy;  setting  up  styles  in  art  at  the  mandates  of  estab¬ 
lished  orders  of  taste,  just  as  our  “Supreme  Courts”  are  binding 
the  hands  of  Tomorrow  with  the  precedents  of  yesterday,  as  if  there 
were  any  supreme  court  but  the  people  whose  hands  they  vainly 
try  to  bind,  of  any  canon  of  taste  more  holy  than  fitness.  Our  laws 
are  like  our  houses,  cluttered  up  with  imitations  of  the  outworn  junk 
of  other  days. 

There  is  scarcely  a  molding  in  your  house  that  is  not  stupidly 
copied  or  perverted  from  some  lost  meaning  expressed  by  men  of  other 
days  in  the  building  of  temple  or  palace;  no  stupid,  dirty,  wooden 
baluster  that  had  not  its  inception  in  crook-kneed  debasement  to  an 
unhallowed  state,  no  ornament  that  does  not  reek  of  the  pride  of 
place  and  power;  shield  and  wreath,  festoon  and  torch,  they  speak 
no  word  to  us  at  all,  and  if  they  could  speak  would  tell  only  of  the 
pomps  and  prides  of  other  days,  of  an  order  that  has  passed  in  the 
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flesh  even  in  those  old  lands  where  the  people  still  hang  the  rem¬ 
nants  and  insignia  of  powers  gone,  on  their  sham  princes  and  pow¬ 
erless  potentates,  and  even  the  spirit  of  that  false  pride  is  dead  for 
they  produce  no  new  emblems,  no  new  visible  manifestations  of 
rank  and  power,  but  are  content  to  pass  over  the  tawdry  finery  of 
the  past. 

And,  however,  with  our  lips  we  have  repudiated  those  shams — in 
our  spirits  we  still  kiss  the  feet  of  place  and  pomp;  we  still  glorify 
hereditary  power;  we  still  hold  up  its  hands  to  our  own  undoing, 
and  we  still  copy  so  far  as  we  can  its  vainglorious  essays  at  expres¬ 
sion.  Our  dress  at  a  few  cents  the  yard  must  ape  their  gorgeous¬ 
ness,  our  models  must  come  from  Paris  even  if  our  goods  come  from 
Kensington,  and  are  made  up  in  loathsome  sweat-shops.  Our  fur¬ 
nishings,  tossed  out  by  machines  and  held  together  by  the  grace  of 
imitation  varnish,  and  our  houses  tacked  together,  putty-filled, 
mean  in  workmanship  and  mean  in  design,  lick  the  feet  of  a  pomp¬ 
ous  past,  bow  down  in  worship  of  a  time  that,  at  least,  had  the  con¬ 
viction  of  its  sins,  and  openly  elected  to  be  lorded  over  by  privileged 
classes. 

WHEN  at  last  we  build  the  house  of  the  democrat,  its  doors 
shall  be  wide  and  unbarred,  for  why  should  men  steal  who 
are  free  to  make  P  It  shall  be  set  in  a  place  of  greenery,  for 
the  world  is  a  large  place  and  its  loveliness  mostly  a  wilderness;  it 
shall  be  far  enough  away  from  its  next  for  privacy  and  not  too  far 
for  neighborliness;  it  shall  have  a  little  space  knit  within  a  garden 
wall;  flowers  shall  creep  up  to  its  warmth,  and  flow,  guided,  but 
unrebuked,  over  wall  and  low-drooped  eaves.  It  shall  neither  be 
built  in  poverty  and  haste,  nor  abandoned  in  prosperity;  it  shall 
grow  as  the  family  grows;  it  shall  have  rooms  enough  for  the  priv¬ 
acy  of  each  and  the  fellowship  of  all.  Its  arms  shall  spread  wide 
enough  to  gather  in  a  little  measure  of  the  common  earth,  for  your 
democracy  will  provide  leisure  and  your  democrat  will  not  only 

Eluck  flowers  but  will  grow  them,  not  only  eat  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
ut  will  find  joy  in  planting,  in  “seed  time  and  harvest,”  and  all 
the  myriad  days  of  growth  between  will  look  to  the  sundial  rather 
than  the  timetable  for  the  ordering  of  his  day. 

The  rooms  of  his  house  shall  be  ample,  and  low,  wide-windowed, 
deep-seated,  spacious,  cool  by  reason  of  shadows  in  summer,  warm 
by  the  ruddy  glow  of  firesides  in  winter,  open  to  wistful  summer  airs, 
tight  closed  against  the  wintry  blasts:  a  house,  a  home,  a  shrine; 
a  little  democracy  unjealous  of  the  greater  world,  fenced  in,  but  pour¬ 
ing  forth  the  spirit  of  its  own  sure  justness  for  the  commonwealth. 
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Its  walls  shall  be  the  quiet  background  for  the  loveliness  of  life, 
hung  over  with  the  few  records  of  our  own  and  others’  growth  made 
in  the  playtime  of  art;  its  furnishings  the  product  of  that  art’s  more 
serious  hours;  its  implements  from  kitchen-ware  to  dressing  table 
touched  by  the  sane  and  hallowing  hand  of  purpose  and  taste. 
“Not  one  thing,”  as  Morris  says,  “that  you  do  not  know  to  be  use¬ 
ful  and  believe  to  be  beautiful.” 

This  is  the  house  of  the  Democrat,  and  of  such  houses  shall  the 
democracy  be  full:  none  so  humble  that  they  may  not  touch  the 
hem  of  art;  none  so  great  that  the  hand  of  art,  whose  other  name 
is  service,  shall  have  passed  it  by. 

When  the  tale  of  our  hours  of  labor  is  a  tale  of  hours  of  joy; 
when  the  workshop  has  ceased  to  be  a  gloomy  hell  from  which  we 
drag  our  debased  bodies  for  a  few  hours  of  gasping  rest;  when  the 
workshop  shall  rather  be  a  temple  where  we  joyously  bring  our  best 
to  lay  it  on  the  shrine  of  service;  when  art  shall  mean  "work  and 
work  shall  mean  art  to  the  humblest, — then  democracy  shall  be 
real;  then  shall  our  hours  be  too  short  for  the  joy  of  living;  then 
patiently  shall  we  build  up  a  civilization  that  shall  endure;  then 
shall  we  laugh  at  the  slips  of  our  eagerness,  and  no  more  remember 
the  horrid  gorgon-headed  monster,  privilege,  whose  merest  glance 
turned  the  hearts  of  men  to  stone,  set  nation  against  nation,  armed 
man’s  heels  to  crush  his  fellows,  fenced  our  coast  from  our  fellow- 
men,  built  strong  portaled  prisons,  armed  ships  to  kill,  filled  our 
hearts  with  devastating  fear,  clouded  our  clear  sight  and  spilled  the 
lives  and  hopes  of  the  many,  and  stole  their  hard-bought  wealth  for 
the  bedecking  of  her  snaky  tresses — then  shall  we  build  the  house  of 
the  Democrat. 

And  when  the  Democrat  has  built  his  house,  when  free  men  have 
housed  themselves  to  meet  their  present  need  and  have  no  fear  that 
the  need  of  tomorrow  shall  cry  at  their  doors  unmet, — then  shall 
men  and  women  and  little  children,  out  of  the  fulness  of  their  lives, 
out  of  the  free  gift  of  their  surplus  hours,  build  for  each  and  for  all, 
such  parks  and  pleasure  places,  such  palaces  of  the  people,  such 
playhouses,  such  temples,  as  men  have  not  yet  known.  And  the 
men  and  women  and  children  shall  find  playtime  to  use  them;  find 
time  and  powers  out  of  their  work  to  write  plays  and  play  them,  to 
write  poems  and  sing  them,  to  carve,  to  paint,  to  teach,  to  prophecy 
new  philosophies  and  new  sciences;  to  make,  to  give,  to  live. 

“Is  it  a  dream?  Nay,  but  the  lack  of  it,  the  dream;  and  failing 
it,  life’s  love  and  wealth,  a  dream;  and  all  the  world  a  dream.” 
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"ASSUMING  that  the  fitness  of  everything  to  its  pur¬ 
pose  is  the  prime  essential  to  success  m  gardening 
as  in  all  other  branches  of  design,  it  perhaps  be¬ 
hooves  us  to  consider  a  little  more  closely  our  purpose 
in  having  a  garden.  From  a  utilitarian  point  of 
view,  part  of  our  object  is  to  secure  around  the 
house  the  air  space  requisite  for  health,  to  grow 
vegetables  and  fruit  for  our  table,  and  flowers  which  will  add  beauty 
to  our  environment  and  decorate  and  scent  our  rooms,  and  also  to 
insure  a  pleasant  outlook  from  our  windows  so  that  we  shall  be  less 
at  the  mercy  of  our  neighbors  in  this  respect.  Moreover,  we  wish 
to  surround  ourselves  with  pleasant  places  in  which  to  live  and  work 
and  rest,  to  play  games  and  entertain  our  friends.  For  some  of 
these  purposes  any  form  of  garden  space  will  suffice,  but  in  other 
cases  the  design  must  be  considered. 

When  planning  a  garden,  let  us  first  humbly  solicit  suggestions 
from  the  site,  carefully  noting  the  charms  it  possesses  and  the  sources 
of  those  charms,  so  that  if  possible  we  may  dispel  none  of  them  in 
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DEN,  SHOWING  SEAT  BY  FRONT  DOOR. 


and  south, 

the  morning  or  evening  sun  may  not  shine 

O  O  J 

Over  tliere  shall  be  a  place  for  vegetables; 
tered  seats;  in  other  places  sunny  seats, 
that  part,  and  our  favorite  flowers  this.  We  will  grow  hedges  here 
to  yield  shelter  and  form  backgrounds  for  our  plants  and  ourselves, 
and  bring  scale  and  proportion  into  the  whole  layout.  If  we  do 


the  process  of  translating 
it  from  a  crude  to  a  finished 
state.  Let  us  rejoice  in 
everything  which  may  be 
left  with  advantage  un¬ 
touched,  and  in  all  which 
may  be  turned  to  good 
account  by  modification. 

to 

_7 

&  place  we 

deem  most  suitable.  Here, 
for  instance,  we  say,  shall 
be  the  tennis  court,  lying 
longest  dimension  north 
that  the  level  rays  of 
into  the  eyes  of  players, 
yonder  shall  stand  shel- 
Fruit  trees  shall  occupy 


Then  let  us  next  assign 

O 

evervthing  the 
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DESIGN  FOR  THE  GARDEN  AT  “  BRIGHTCOT,”  LETCHWORTH: 
BARRY  PARKER  AND  RAYMOND  UNWIN,  ARCHITECTS. 
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these  things  with  care,  and  if  we  put  each  element  of  the  design 
where  it  will  come  most  conveniently,  effectively,  easily  and  eco¬ 
nomically,  we  shall  be  also  following  the  path  that  leads  to  the  most 
beautiful  results.  But  great  stress  should  be  laid  upon  the  logic 
and  economy  of  our  selections.  For  games  such  as  tennis  and  bowls, 
level  lawns  of  a  prescribed  size  and  form  are  required,  so  in  pro¬ 
viding  these,  many  main  lines  for  the  garden  will  at  the  same  time 
be  determined.  Some  plants  require  that  sunny  and  yet  sheltered 
places  shall  be  found  for  them,  while  others  are  “shade-loving;” 
some  again  must  have  sun,  but  are  independent  of  shelter,  while 
others  depend  more  on  shelter  than  on  sunshine.  So  the  form  of 
our  garden  design  will  be  modified  a  little  by  our  choice  of  plants. 


It  would  seem  that  the  temptation  to  first  conceive  an  effect  for 
a  garden  and  then  sacrifice  convenience  and  everything  else  to  pro¬ 
duce  it,  is  less  frequently  felt  than  is  the  temptation  to  adopt  a  cer¬ 
tain  front  for  a  house  and  then  fit  in  the  house  plans  as  well  as  may 
be  behind  it.  Perhaps  it  is  more  obvious  though  not  more  true  of  a 
garden  than  of  a  house,  that  it  must  be  the  outcome  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  laid  down  by  the  site.  Certainly  it  is  more  obvious  in  the 
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case  of  a  garden  than  it  is  with  a  house  that  if  a  design  were  pro¬ 
duced  without  consideration  of  the  site  and  the  attempt  were  made 
to  apply  it,  the  result  would  not  be  happy. 

In  most  cases  true  economy  brings  efficiency,  just  as  surely  as 
true  efficiency  brings  economy,  and  both  give  pleasure.  And  no¬ 
where  is  this  truer  than  in  a  garden.  The  garden  in  which  we  feel 
the  site  has  been  made  the  most  of,  natural  features  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of,  local  characteristics  retained,  is  the  one  in  which  our  pleasure 
will  probably  be  greatest.  And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  study 
of  economy  is  so  important. 

We  have  noticed  in  a  room  just  as  on  the  exterior  of  a  building, 
how  beauty  of  ornament,  if  it  is  to  appeal  to  us,  must  be  allowed 
to  do  so  from  an  ample  field  of  undecorated  surfaces,  or  at  least 
from  a  surface  of  which  the  decoration  has  only  the  value  of  tex¬ 
ture.  This  is  true  when  the  decoration  of  a  room  is  natural  flowers, 
and  it  is  also  true  of  flowers  in  a  garden.  We  are  as  dependent  on 
the  plain  surfaces  of  lawns,  clipped  hedges,  paving,  walling,  paths 
and  massed  foliage  to  enable  us  to  see  fully  the  beauty  of  flowers  in 
a  garden,  as  we  are  on  plain  surfaces  for  the  true  value  of  ornament 
on  a  building. 

Great  value  attaches  to  these  surfaces  as  backgrounds  against 
which  the  beauty  and  delicacy  of  plants  and  flowers  may  be  seen 
to  advantage.  We  should  not  allow  ourselves  to  lose  sight  of  this. 
We  are  sometimes  tempted  to  substitute  for  a  clipped  hedge,  plants 
which  we  think  more  beautiful  in  themselves,  quite  ignoring  the 
fact  that  these  will  not  make  a  background  for  other  plants  and 
will  not  reveal  their  graces  so  completely,  and  therefore  that  the 
total  effect  will  have  less  charm  than  if  the  setting  were  simpler. 


GROUND  PLAN 


BEDROOM  PLAN 

FLOOR  PLANS  FOR  HOUSE  IN  HAMPSTEAD  WAY. 
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HOUSE  IN  HAMPSTEAD  WAY,  HAMPSTEAD,  N.  W.,  ENGLAND'. 
SHOWING  FRONT  GARDEN  AND  RECESSED  PORCH. 


RECESSED  PORCH  AT  "CRABBY  CORNER, 
LETCHWORTH,  HERTFORDSHIRE. 

SMALL  RECESSED  PORCH  AT  “LANESIDE, 
LETCHWORTH,  HERTFORDSHIRE. 


Both  Houses  Designed  by  Barry  Parker  &  Raymond  JJnwin. 

SMALL  RECESSED  PORCH  FOR  A  COTTAGE 
ON  HILLSHOTT,  LETCHWORTH. 

ENTRANCE  PORCH  TO  A  HOUSE  AT  NORTH- 
WOOD,  NEAR  STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 


MAIN  ENTRANCE  TO  “GREEXMOOR.  BUXTON. 
DERBYSHIRE.  THESE  THREE  HOUSES  WERE  DE¬ 
SIGNED  BY  BARRY  PARKER  AND  RAYMOND  UNWIN. 


PORCH  TO  A  COTTAGE 


ON  BROUGHTON  HII.L. 


LETCHWORTH,  HERTFORDSHIRE. 


ATTRACTIVE  LITTLE  PORCH  IN  A  HOUSE 
AT  CLAYDON,  BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


See  page  176  for  floor  plans. 


Both  Houses  Designed  by  Barry  Parker  &  Raymond  Unwin. 


GLIMPSE  OF  PORCH  IN  A  COTTAGE 
AT  MEGDALE,  DERBYSHIRE. 

PORCH  TO  “THE  DEN,”  NORTON, 
HERTFORDSHIRE. 


Barry  Parker  &  Raymond  Unwin,  Architects. 


VILLAGE  HALL  AT  CROFT,  NEAR  LEICESTER: 
A  TYPE  OF  CLUB  HOUSE  TO  BE  SEEN  IN  MANY7 
SMALL  ENGLISH  TOWNS. 

INTERIOR  OF  CROFT  VILLAGE  HALL,  SHOW¬ 
ING  THE  MAIN  ROOM  USED  FOR  CONCERTS, 
LECTURES  AND  DANCES. 
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In  the  decoration  of  our  household  furnishings,  ornament  which 
explains  and  emphasizes  their  forms  and  follows  the  lines  of  their 
construction  will  generally  be  found  to  impart  a  grace  and  sincerity 
which  can  never  be  given  by  ornament  that  runs  counter  to,  con¬ 
tradicts  or  disregards  these  constructional  features.  So  when  we 
have  planned  the  main  form  and  framework  of  a  garden,  arranged 
our  vistas  and 
changes  of  level, 
and  come  to  the 
disposition  of 
decorative  de- 


6a*r«»nt  Plan 


PLANS  OP  VILLAGE  HALL  AT  CROFT,  NEAR  LEICESTER. 


tails,  such  as 
ornamental 
beds  and  color 
schemes,  we 
shall  find  it  best 
to  let  these  fol¬ 
low  and  empha¬ 
size  the  main  lines  and  never  thwart  or  contradict  them,  or  seem 
the  result  of  whim  or  chance.  This  will  prevent  our  making  the 
mistake  of  cutting  meaningless  angular,  circular  or  shapeless  beds 
in  our  lawns,  destroying  that  repose  and  breadth  of  treatment  which 
are  essential  characteristics  of  a  lovely  garden.  Our  endeavor  must 
be,  in  a  garden  as  in  everything  else,  to  “ornament  construction 
and  not  to  construct  ornament.” 


I  must  not  attempt  to  enlarge  upon  all  that  light  and  shade  may 
mean  in  a  garden,  upon  the  beautiful  effects  which  come  from  alter¬ 
nating  and  contrasting  one  with  the  other,  or  upon  the  pleasure  it 
gives  us  to  come  upon  an  open  sunny  flower  garden  out  of  a  dim 
and  shady  alley.  All  these  must  be  experienced  to  be  understood. 
Mere  words,  too,  can  never  make  us  realize  the  joy  of  those  surprises 
and  elements  of  mystery  which  a  good  garden  designer  will  secure 
for  us. 

Nor  has  every  architect  sufficient  horticultural  knowledge  to 
write  effectively  on  the  arrangement  of  color  schemes  in  a  garden. 
Obviously  he  must  collaborate  with  the  horticulturist  if  the  best 
kind  of  garden  design  is  to  be  reached;  the  only  question  is,  at  what 
point  should  this  collaboration  begin  ?  Until  comparatively  recently 
it  has  been  almost  necessary  that  the  main  lines  should  be  laid  down 
by  the  architect  who  would  call  upon  the  horticulturist  to  bring  his 
knowledge  to  bear  upon  the  choice  and  disposition  of  the  plants. 
But  there  is  now  springing  up  a  school  of  garden  architects  who 
have  added  to  their  horticultural  skill,  architectural  knowledge  and 
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feeling  which  qualify  them  to  undertake  both  sides  of  the  work. 
As  would  naturally  be  expected  they  are  most  insistent  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  coordinating  the  designs  for  the  house  and  those  for 
the  garden. 


BARRY  PARKER  AND  RAY¬ 
MOND  UNWIN,  ARCHITECTS. 


PLANS  OF  COTTAGE  AT  MEGDALE, 
DERBYSHIRE:  SEE  PAGE  173. 


My  plan  for  the  garden  at  “Brightcot”  in  Letehworth  is  given  here 
as  a  typical  example  of  a  design  for  a  small  garden  evolved  in  the 
way  1  have  attempted  to  describe,  and  brought  to  the  point  to  which 
I  have  generally  found  it  desirable  to  carry  a  garden  plan  before 
asking  for  expert  horticultural  advice.  But  when  the  garden  archi¬ 
tect’s  advice  becomes  more  available  many  architects  will  gladly 
welcome  his  cooperation  at  a  much  earlier  stage  in  the  work;  though 
no  architect  will  ever  agree  to  the  house  and  garden  being  regarded 
as  separate  entities. 

Among  the  lesser  causes  of  lost  charm  in  a  garden  it  seems  to 
me  one  of  the  most  frequent  has  been  the  lack  of  seats.  Often  one 
may  wander  all  over  a  garden  without  once  finding  an  invitation  to 
sit  down  and  rest.  Not  only  is  this  actually  fatiguing,  but  it  is  not 
pleasant  to  be  obliged  to  stand  or  walk  all  the  time,  for  a  garden 
should  be  before  all  things  inviting,  and  what  can  tend  more  toward 
making  it  so  than  the  provision  of  hospitable  seats  ?  The  whole 
appearance  of  the  garden  is  altered  by  their  presence.  I  would  have 
them  everywhere,  terminating  and  commanding  vistas,  under  banks 
and  around  the  boles  of  trees,  but  especially  close  up  under  the 
house,  for  there  they  will  be  most  used.  Beside  the  front  door  seems 
one  of  the  most  natural  positions,  partly  because  it  is  customary  to 
arrange  some  shelter  there,  and  this  shelter  may  so  easilv  be  ex- 
tended  to  cover  a  convenient  seat,  and  partly  again  because  anyone 
waiting  for  a  few  minutes  at  the  door  will  not  be  obliged  to  stand. 
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We  therefore  give  here  several  instances  of  seats  by  the  front  door 
or  other  convenient  places.  Among  these  are  the  entrances  to  a 
house  on  Windermere,  to  “Greenmoor,”  Buxton,  to  “Orchards,” 
Steeple  Morden,  and  to  the  house  at  Northwood  near  Stoke-upon- 
Trent. 

All  these  houses  have  ample  open-air  facilities  in  addition  to 
those  shown  here;  but  for  smaller  houses,  seats  which  can  be  con¬ 
trived  by  the  front  door  often  have  to  suffice.  Cases  in  point  are 
the  houses  at  Claydon,  Buckinghamshire,  at  Hampstead  Way, 
Hampstead,  and  “Laneside,”  “Crabby  Corner”  and  “The  Den,” 
all  at  Letch  worth. 

Coming  to  smaller  houses  still,  one  at  Megdale  in  Derbyshire,  is 
given  as  an  example  of  a  very  desirable  arrangement.  The  porch 
is  here  made  really  almost  a  garden  room.  It  commands  a  view 
not  easily  surpassed,  is  away  from  the  road,  is  large  enough  for 
meals  to  be  taken  in  it  comfortably,  and  provides  a  fine  place  for 
the  children  to  play. 


PRELIMINARY  SKETCH  FOR  A  HOUSE  ON  WINDERMERE:  THE  MAIN  ENTRANCE. 

When  preparing  the  design  for  any  cottage  I  would  like  one  of 
the  first  questions  to  be:  How  far  is  it  practicable  to  afford  shelter 
around  the  door?  Consider  the  average  workman’s  cottage;  we 
could  scarcely  find  a  better  instance  of  how  convention  instead  of 
the  needs  of  the  occupants,  dictates  what  shall  be  provided  in  a 
dwelling.  If  we  noted  the  lives  of  the  workman  and  his  family  what 
would  probably  first  strike  us  is  the  great  proportion  of  time  that 
is  spent  at  and  around  the  front  door.  Here,  except  in  the  very 
worst  weather,  the  housewife  spends  almost  every  moment  of  leisure 
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she  can  snatch.  While  waiting  until  the  water  boils  she  goes  to  the 
front  door;  it  is  the  brightest  and  most  cheerful  spot  she  has.  Here 
her  husband  stands  or  sits  to  smoke  his  pipe  in  the  evening.  Around 
the  door  is  where  the  children  play  most.  The  doorstep  is  the  draw¬ 
ing  room  of  the  cottage;  all  that  which  corresponds  to  drawing-room 
life  in  other  circles  is  enacted  there, — the  equivalent  of  the  afternoon 
call,  the  gossip,  the  friendly  chat.  The  parlor  will  never  be  used  for 
any  of  these  purposes. 

In  fact,  we  must  accept  the  truth  that  unless  very  great  changes 
take  place  in  the  lives  of  cottage  dwellers  the  parlor  will  continue  to 
be  used  only  by  a  supreme  effort  two  or  three  times  a  year,  perhaps 
compensated  for  by  the  relief  experienced  when  it  is  over.  During 
all  tne  time  I  have  devoted  to  investigating,  on  the  spot,  what  the 
workman  and  his  family  really  wish  the  architect  to  give  them,  none 
of  my  visits  has  been  spent  in  their  parlor.  I  have  never  been  in¬ 
vited  in  there,  but  for  hours  and  hours  at  a  time  I  have  stood  talking 
to  them  on  their  doorstep.  Yet  we  continue  to  provide  parlors,  and 
often  very  rightly,  for  the  parlor  has  its  functions,  though  unrelated 
to  the  real  lives  of  the  people.  These  functions  we  will  consider  in 
due  course.  My  plea  now  is  for  shelter  and  seats  where  they  are 
really  demanded  by  the  actual  lives  of  the  inhabitants.  I  would 
fain  have  such  places  as  ample  as  that  at  Megdale  or  at  Hillshott, 
Letchworth,  illustrated  here;  but  where  this  may  not  be,  could  we 
not  often  have  what  is  shown  in  my  design  for  the  cottage  at  Hol- 
leslev  Bay  ? 

In  other  instances,  perhaps,  these  seats  and  shelters  would  have 
to  be  limited  to  what  is  shown  in  the  photograph  of  one  out  of  a 
block  of  six  cottages  on  Broughton  Hill  at  Letchworth.  These  cot¬ 
tages  were  planned  to  give  a  good  living  room,  parlor,  scullery,  three 
bedrooms  and  all  necessary  conveniences  as  economically  as  possi¬ 
ble,  and  they  each  cost  one  hundred  and  forty-six  pounds  and  ten 
shillings.  Of  this  cost  the  porches  represented  seven  pounds  each. 
If  the  cost  must  be  so  low  that  nothing  more  than  a  hood  over  the 
door  is  practicable,  even  this  will  make  some  difference,  for  it  will 
allow  the  door  to  be  left  open  many  times  when  it  would  otherwise 
be  too  unprotected,  besides  permitting  the  life  about  the  door  to 
go  on  when  the  weather  would  have  interrupted  it.  But  I  would 
strongly  advise  cutting  down  expense  elsewhere,  if  necessary,  and 
having  for  each  cottage,  if  possible,  a  stoop  almost  equivalent  to 
those  at  Megdale  or  Hillshott,  and  a  seat  with  its  back  against  the 
main  wall  of  the  house.  Even  where  there  are  places  for  children 
to  play,  the  smaller  ones  must  remain  under  the  mother’s  eye. 
Imagine  the  difference  it  would  make  to  have  them  in  such  safe 
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places  as  those  suggested  here.  This  was  brought  home  to  me  again 
a  little  while  ago  when  I  passed  a  row  of  cottages  in  the  rain  and 
saw  five  poor  little  urchins  huddling  up  under  the  wall  in  their  at¬ 
tempt  to  keep  dry.  I  realized  that  their  mothers  could  hardly  have 
them  in  the  living  room,  but  that  they  must  go  not  “out  of  her  ken,” 
and  I  knew  each  cottage  had  a  parlor  of  which  no  use  was  made. 
I  could  not  help  wishing  that  the  money  spent  on  the  parlor  had 
been  turned  to  some  better  account  for  the  children  and  their  par¬ 
ents. 

If  the  children  in  the  workman’s  family  were  ever  allowed  to  use 
the  parlor  to  play  in,  it  would  be  different,  but  even  then  it  could 
not  take  the  place  of  a  stoop  from  a  health  standpoint  or  from  any 
other.  We  often  find  educated  people  with  a  large  room  in  which 
the  family  lives,  and  a  large  nursery,  but  we  never  find  the  work¬ 
man’s  family  converting  their  parlor  into  a  nursery;  if  we  did  our 
views  on  parlors  would  be  modified. 

The  stoop  is  a  great  asset  when  embodied  in  the  design  for  a 
village  hall  or  institute.  In  the  old  days  the  smallest  cottage  almost 
always  had  its  porch,  and  much  of  the  common  life  of  the  village 
was  spent  in  front  of  the  village  inn.  An  example  of  this  suggestion 
is  given  in  photographs  and  plans  of  Croft  Village  Hall  near  Leices¬ 
ter.  Such  halls  and  club  houses  are  springing  up  in  almost  every 
village  and  are  becoming  centers  of  communal  life.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  the  roof  garden  is  also  doing  very  good  service  and  is  destined 
to  play  an  important  part  in  town  life. 

Finally,  let  me  pay  a  tribute  to  window  boxes.  We  shall  never 
fully  realize  what  the  window  box  has  done  toward  beautifying  many 
a  mean  street  and  keeping  hope  alive  in  many  a  crushed  life.  Re¬ 
cently  in  a  number  of  very  inexpensive  cottages,  instead  of  over¬ 
hanging  the  eaves,  we  expended  the  money  thus  saved  on  window 
boxes  in  order  that  we  might  have  in  a  more  serviceable  form  some¬ 
thing  which  would  give  us  the  invaluable  bit  of  shade  we  had  lost 
by  doing  away  with  eaves.  Not  one  out  of  these  twenty-two  cot¬ 
tages  was  without  plants  in  the  boxes  a  week  after  the  dwellings 
were  occupied,  and  the  experiment  has  proved  in  every  way  a  most 
happy  one. 
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FRANZ  LISZT:  HIS  GREATNESS  AS  MUSICIAN 
AND  MAN:  AN  APPRECIATION  ON  THE 
OCCASION  OF  THE  LISZT  CENTENARY:  BY 
NATALIE  CURTIS 

“Say  to  thyself  that  only  continuous  work  and  constant  striving  can  win  for  a  man  freedom, 
moral  worth  and  greatness.”  Liszt,  to  his  son  Daniel. 

ET  us  never  put  anybody  on  a  parallel  with  Liszt, 
either  as  pianist  or  as  musician,  and  least  of  all  as 
man,  for  Liszt  is  more  than  all  that — Liszt  is  an 
Idea.”  So  said  Anton  Rubinstein  of  the  great 
Hungarian  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  whose 
birth  is  celebrated  this  year.  While  Liszt-Festivals 
are  being  held  in  Germany  and  Hungary,  the  new 
world,  young  in  art,  will  also  do  honor  to  the  composer.  The  open¬ 
ing  concerts  of  the  New  York  Symphony  Society  in  October  will  be 
devoted  to  Liszt’s  works;  on  December  eleventh  the  MacDowell 
Chorus  under  Kurt  Schindler  will  produce  the  master’s  “Legend  of 
Saint  Elizabeth”  for  the  first  time  in  New  York;  at  the  subscription 
concerts  December  twenty-first  and  twenty-second  of  the  Philhar¬ 
monic  Society  a  commemoration  Liszt  program  will  be  given  when 
Arthur  Friedheim,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  pupils  of  Liszt,  will 
play  the  A-major  concerto  and  the  orchestra  will  perform  the  “Fest- 
Klaenge”  and  the  Dante  Symphony,  the  choral  part  of  which  will 
be  sung  by  the  MacDowell  Chorus.  It  is  safe  to  surmise  that  this 
season  throughout  the  country  the  American  public  will  have  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  hear  at  least  some  of  the  greatest  works  of  Liszt. 

To  Liszt  did  so-called  modern  music  (as  contrasted  with  “classi¬ 
cal”  music)  owe  much  of  its  recognition,  and  to  some  extent  its 
very  existence.  It  has  been  said  that  in  all  the  history  of  art  there 
has  never  emanated  from  a  single  individual  so  wide  an  influence 
as  that  which  Liszt  exerted  on  the  musical  world.  Admittedly  the 
greatest  pianist  ever  known,  Liszt  gave  up  his  career  as  piano  vir¬ 
tuoso  before  he  was  forty  years  old  to  devote  himself  to  furthering 
what  was  then  the  new  movement  in  music.  As  conductor  of  the 
Court  Theater  in  Weimar  he  produced  works  which  otherwise  would 
have  struggled  long  for  a  hearing.  Raff.  Berlioz,  Schumann  and 
the  titanic  Wagner  were  championed  by  him  and  many  a  lesser 
composer  owes  to  Liszt  his  victory.  Liszt  stood  for  the  whole  crea¬ 
tive  effort  of  the  new  school — he  was  indeed  “an  Idea.”  Wagner 
wrote  to  him  again  and  again:  “If  I  ever  come  to  the  fore  it  will 
be  your  doing,”  and  Liszt’s  heroic  and  successful  effort  to  give  to 
“Lohengrin”  a  first  performance  drew  from  the  composer,  then  in 
exile,  sad  but  tender  words  of  gratitude. 
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IN  THE  history  of  art  it  is  rare  to  find  a  creative  genius  capable 
of  supreme  unselfishness  in  both  art  and  life.  For  genius  is  im¬ 
perative  and  usually  makes  the  mortal  whom  it  endows  oblivious 
of  all  but  the  necessity  of  uttering  his  own  message.  But  of  Liszt 
it  is  said  that  his  very  being  seemed  made  of  large-minded  sym¬ 
pathy.  He  always  had  time  for  others.  Though  his  devotion  to  art 
might  almost  be  said  to  have  had  in  it  that  piety  that  characterized 
his  childhood  and  his  latter  life,  though  Liszt  knew  that  in  helping 
artists  and  fighting  the  battles  of  young  composers,  he  nobly  served 
art  and  mankind  and  posterity  as  well,  yet  there  was  in  his  help 
always  the  element  of  personal  kindness,  of  gracious  thought  for 
others  and  recognition  of  their  needs.  In  his  relation  to  Wagner, 
Liszt  showed  not  only  admiration  and  complete  understanding  of 
the  artist  but  utter  devotion  to  the  man.  Indeed  the  friendship  of 
Wagner  and  Liszt  with  its  recognition  of  genius  by  genius  is  one  of 
the  great  friendships  of  history. 

Like  his  mind  and  his  heart  the  purse  of  Liszt  was  always  open. 
But  it  was  not  only  to  genius  that  Liszt  freely  gave  of  his  time,  money 
and  interest;  he  helped  the  less  talented  as  well,  always  provided, 
however,  that  they  were  thoroughly  in  earnest.  He  also  gave  largely 
to  charity  and  to  worthy  public  enterprises  such  as  the  erection  of 
the  Goethe-Schiller  Memorial  in  Weimar  and  the  Beethoven  Monu¬ 
ment  in  Bonn, — a  tribute  which  could  not  have  been  completed  but 
for  Liszt’s  generous  gift  of  thirty  thousand  francs. 

It  seems  strange  that  the  phenomenal  success  that  attended 
everything  Liszt  undertook  never  appears  to  have  drawn  his  thoughts 
to  center  on  himself.  Wagner  wrote:  “Is  he  indeed  with  all  his 
individuality  too  little  of  an  egoist?”  And  Liszt  seemed  uncon¬ 
sciously  to  answer  the  question  when  he  modestly  replied  to  a  letter 
from  Wagner:  “I  am  really  much  obliged  to  you  for  taking  interest 
in  my  overtures  and  must  ask  you  to  forgive  me  for  not  having 
thanked  you  before;  but  the  fact  is  the  greater  part  of  my  time  is 
occupied  with  other  things  than  me  and  my  works.” 

Like  nearly  all  great  musicians  Liszt  showed  his  talent  at  an 
early  age.  Within  the  radius  of  Raiding,  his  native  village,  he  was 
spoken  of,  while  still  a  child,  as  “the  artist.”  His  extraordinary  gift 
was  in  part  a  heritage.  His  father,  a  gentleman  of  noble  family  but 
very  moderate  means,  had  longed  to  be  a  musician,  but  had  been 
obliged  to  renounce  this  aim  to  accept  a  business  position  in  the 
employ  of  Prince  Esterhazy.  It  seems  as  though  the  repressed  de¬ 
sire  of  the  father  had  found  expression  in  the  gifted  child  who  was 
to  transcend  every  ambition  and  indeed  every  known  standard  in 
the  art  of  piano-playing.  Already  at  nine  years  of  age  he  played  in 
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concert  and  so  dazzled  his  auditors  at  Presburg  that  six  Hungarian 
noblemen  made  up  a  fund  to  enable  the  marvelous  boy  to  pursue 
his  studies  for  six  years  at  the  great  music  centers. 

TO  VIENNA  then  went  the  Liszt  family,  and  here  after  a  year 
and  a  half  of  study  under  Czerny  (and  may  every  unwilling 
student  who  struggles  with  the  “School  of  Velocity”  spur 
his  ambition  with  the  memory  that  Czerny  was  the  master  of  Liszt), 
the  young  artist  again  astonished  the  public  with  his  concerts  to  one 
of  which  reluctant  Beethoven,  then  already  very  deaf,  was  persuaded 
to  come.  The  playing  of  the  eleven-year-old  child  roused  the  audi¬ 
ence  to  tumultuous  enthusiasm  and  Liszt  treasured  throughout  his 
life  as  a  sacred  memory  the  kiss  that  Beethoven  placed  on  his  fore¬ 
head. 

Then  followed  a  period  of  study  in  Paris  where  it  is  said  that 
Liszt’s  father  urged  the  boy  to  play  daily  twelve  fugues  of  Bach 
transposed  into  all  keys!  Paris  became  Liszt’s  home  for  several 
years  where  he  was  fondly  called  “the  ninth  wonder  of  the  world.” 
The  salons  of  the  aristocracy  delighted  to  honor  him;  the  mag¬ 
netic  personality,  the  creative  genius  (for  Liszt  enraptured  his  audi¬ 
ences  with  his  improvisations)  and  the  marvelous  playing  of  the 
youth  were  recognized  and  applauded  as  descriptions  say  “with  frenzy.” 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-one  Paganini,  the  sorcerer  of  the 
violin,  visited  Paris.  His  concerts  produced  such  an  impression  on 
the  twenty-year-old  Liszt  that  it  seems  as  though  the  young  Hun¬ 
garian  then  determined  to  be  as  absolutely  supreme  upon  the  piano 
as  Paganini  on  the  violin.  They  say  he  practiced  as  few  mortals 
can  and  soon  acquired  technically  an  astonishing  mastery  of  the 
instrument,  such  as  perhaps  no  pianist  has  ever  equaled.  Then 
began  his  brilliant  and  unparalleled  career  as  a  virtuoso.  He  was 
what  Paganini  never  could  be,  for  besides  his  genius  he  was  an 
artist  whole-heartedly  devoted  to  a  great  ideal. 

The  story  of  Liszt’s  triumphs,  of  the  fascination  exerted  by  his 
person  and  his  art  and  of  the  “absolute  worship''  to  which  he  was 
accustomed  seem  fabulous  as  well  as  romantic  and  often  fantastic. 
He  has  been  described  as  having  “marched  through  Europe  like 
another  Alexander  the  Great”;  he  was  decorated  by  every  court  in 
Europe;  he  was  feted  like  royalty  wherever  he  went;  often  even 
people  on  the  streets  cheered  him;  and  in  Russia  when  he  drove  to 
the  opera,  police  were  necessary  to  keep  back  the  crowds.  Lmlike 
most  artists  there  were  for  Liszt  no  weary  years  of  discouragement. 
His  was  a  golden  career,  a  long  life  full  of  indefatigable  work,  cease¬ 
less  activity  and  sublime  results. 
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THE  LAST  PHOTOGRAPH  OF 
FRANZ  LISZT,  TAKEN  IN  1886. 
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FRANZ  LISZT  AT  THE  AGE  OF  EIGHTEEN 
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Though  one  cannot  demand  a  definition  of  genius,  I  once  asked 
Friedheim  wherein  Liszt  was  so  wholly  different  from  other  great 
pianists,  and  he  answered:  “In  that  he  was  incomparable.  Other 
pianists  reveal  human  thought  and  feeling.  But  in  Liszt’s  playing 
were  forces  that  seemed  elemental  and  eternal.”  Liszt  enlarged  the 
whole  sphere  of  pianistic  expression.  His  poetic  and  monumental 
transcriptions  for  the  piano  of  songs  and  orchestral  works  have 
helped  to  prove  the  capabilities  of  the  instrument.  Those  of  us 
who  are  too  young  even  to  have  heard  him  must  be  content  to  catch 
faint  echoes  of  his  art  in  the  performance  of  the  pianists  of  today 
to  whom  Liszt  must  ever  remain  a  traditional  ideal. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-seven  Liszt  closed  his  virtuoso 
career  as  such;  he  had  already  provided  for  his  mother,  whom  he 
supported,  and  his  three  children.  After  that  his  appearances  as 
pianist  were  only  occasional,  for  his  work  for  art  and  for  others  in 
his  position  as  Court  Kapellmeister  absorbed  him  wholly.  At  Wei¬ 
mar  he  drew  around  him  at  the  “Altenburg”  an  ardent  circle  of 
musicians  who  came  from  every  part  of  Europe  and  even  from  dis¬ 
tant  America  to  study  with  “the  Master.”  The  greatest  pianists, 
von  Biilow,  Taussig,  d’Albert,  Rosenthal,  Friedheim  and  many 
others  were  his  pupils,  he  taught  them  for  no  reward  but  the  grati¬ 
fication  of  his  generous  artist-nature,  and  to  some  of  them  he  even 
gave  financial  aid.  During  the  years  that  Liszt  spent  at  Weimar  the 
little  town  renewed  to  some  extent  the  fame  that  had  made  it  shine 
throughout  Germany  in  the  days  of  Goethe  and  Schiller. 

LISZT’S  commanding  personality,  his  extraordinary  magnetism, 
his  grace  and  dignity  have  often  been  described.  But  perhaps  no¬ 
where  can  we  find  a  simpler  or  more  graphic  picture  of  Liszt  at  the 
piano  than  this  from  the  pen  of  George  Eliot,  written  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  a  visit  to  Weimar.  She  says:  “I  saw  reflected  on  that  face, 
lit  as  it  was  by  a  ray  from  on  high,  gentleness,  genius,  tenderness 
and  benevolence;  an  expression  in  perfect  harmony  with  his  ways. 
Liszt  played.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  witnessed  a  real  inspir¬ 
ation.  *  *  *  His  lips  were  closed,  his  head  a  little  thrown  back  and 
his  face  looked  simply  sublime.  When  the  music  expressed  rapture, 
a  sweet  smile  wandered  over  his  lips  like  a  sunbeam  on  the  water. 
When  triumph  was  the  keynote  his  nostrils  distended  and  a  heavenly 
light  seemed  to  play  on  his  features.  Nothing  small  or  artificial 
came  to  spoil  the  picture.” 

Liszt  had  begun  to  compose  as  a  child  (indeed,  when  he  was 
fourteen  years  old,  a  one-act  operetta  by  him  was  performed  in 
Paris),  and  parallel  with  his  career  as  virtuoso  there  flowed  from 
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liis  pen  many  brilliant  compositions  for  the  piano  which  form  an 
important  part  of  piano  literature.  But  it  was  after  he  had  settled 
in  Weimar  as  an  orchestral  conductor  that  he  began  to  write  those 
works  of  larger  form  by  which  his  true  place  as  a  composer  can  best 
be  estimated.  To  this  period  belong  the  Dante  and  Faust  sym¬ 
phonies  and  the  many  Symphonic  Poems  whose  musical  form,  dic¬ 
tated  by  the  poetic  concept  of  the  composition,  was  a  creation  of 
Liszt  and  marked  a  step  into  greater  freedom  in  symphonic  music. 

After  leaving  Weimar  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  Liszt 
gave  himself  almost  wholly  to  still  another  cause,  in  art:  the  purify¬ 
ing  and  ennobling  of  church  music.  He  wrote:  “In  these  days  when 
the  altar  shakes  and  totters;  in  these  days  when  the  pulpit  and  reli¬ 
gious  ceremonies  serve  for  the  sport  of  the  mocker  and  the  doubter, 
art  must  leave  the  inner  temple  and  spreading  out  through  the  world 
seek  a  place  to  exhibit  its  magnificent  accomplishments.  As  in 
former  times — nay,  even  more  than  it  did  then, — music  must  recog¬ 
nize  the  people  and  God  as  the  sources  of  its  life.  It  must  speed 
from  one  to  the  other,  ennobling,  consoling  and  purifying  man, 
blessing  and  glorifying  God.”  Fully  to  achieve  this  aim  Liszt  became 
Kapellmeister  of  the  rope  and  to  this  end  he  took  orders  in  Rome. 
A  number  of  great  choral  works  fills  this  latter  period  of  Liszt’s 
life.  Ilis  “Oratorio  Christus”  which  he  called  his  “musical  will 
and  testament”  he  considered  his  greatest  work. 

The  “Legend  of  Saint  Elizabeth,”  another  beautiful  oratorio, 
was  written  for  a  festival  at  the  Wartburg,  the  Thuringian  castle 
which  was  the  ancient  home  of  the  canonized  Princess  Elizabeth. 
It  seems  a  miracle  of  art  that  Liszt  to  whom  Wagner’s  “Tann- 
liauser”  was  as  the  blood  in  his  own  veins,  could  also  have  made  the 
W  artburg  echo  with  music,  reviving  the  poetry  and  pageantry  of 
the  Middle  Ages — yet  “Tannhauser”  and  “Saint  Elizabeth”  are 
wholly  different  and  in  no  way  has  one  friend  encroached  on  the 
domain  of  the  other.  Liszt  also  set  many  of  the  Psalms  to  music 
filled  with  profound  religious  feeling,  and  his  great  masses  are  de¬ 
scribed  by  Janka  Wohl,  a  Hungarian  friend  and  pupil,  as  “prayers 
rather  than  compositions.” 

OPINIONS  differ  as  to  whether  Liszt  as  a  composer  may  be 
placed  among  the  greatest,  though  his  Dante  Symphony 
above  all  would  seem  to  gain  him  immortal  laurels.  Those 
who  love  his  works  find  in  them  a  depth  of  poetic  thought,  a 
bigness  of  grasp,  a  beauty,  now  mystical  and  ethereal,  now  brilliant 
and  daring  that  give  to  them  a  poignant  spiritual  charm.  Saint- 
Saens  says:  “It  is  in  the  exactitude  and  intensity  of  his  expression 
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that  Liszt  is  incomparable.  *  *  *  His  music  utters  the  inexpress¬ 
ible.” 

No  consideration,  however  brief,  of  Liszt's  compositions  may 
omit  the  mention  of  his  Hungarian  music  (the  Rhapsodies  Hon- 
groises,  etc.)  in  which  he  has  preserved  in  art  form  the  strange  music 
of  that  strangest  race  in  history — the  gypsies.  Liszt  tells  us  that 
the  soul  of  this  enigmatical  people  who  possess  neither  civilization, 
religion  nor  literature,  is  poured  forth  in  their  one  passionate  art 
expression — music.  According  to  Liszt  the  characteristics  of  this 
music  have  been  absorbed  to  great  extent  into  the  music  of  the 
Magyars,  the  Hungarian  people  in  whose  territory  the  gypsies,  as 
chronicled  by  old  nistorians,  were  already  increasing  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century.  As  every  little  town  in  Hungary  had  its  band  of 
gypsy  musicians,  Liszt  was  familiar  from  earliest  childhood  with 
the  playing  of  this  nomadic  people,  who  in  their  wanderings  often 
camped  near  his  native  village.  Always  fascinated  by  the  wild  and 
pulsing  music  that  was  a  part  of  his  own  fatherland,  Liszt  strove  to 
capture  its  spirit  and  to  give  it  a  place  in  art.  And  his  manner  of 
doing  this  revealed  his  genius  and  his  instinct  for  truth.  For  he 
did  not  transplant  the  Hungarian  gypsy  melodies  into  already  exist¬ 
ing  art  forms.  The  Romanvs’  impetuous  rhapsodic  strains  which 
were  always  the  creation  of  the  moment’s  impulse  and  never 
twice  the  same  received  under  Liszt’s  shaping  hand  form,  it  is  true, 
but  a  form  peculiarly  their  own.  Liszt  writes:  “If  we  would  pre¬ 
serve  the  so-called  Hungarian  music  in  all  its  integrity  we  must 
leave  to  it  its  own  atmosphere.”  And  again:  “In  music  as  in  archi¬ 
tecture  there  may  be  styles  which,  so  to  speak,  are  born  afar  from 
the  royal  road  trod  by  Art.  Having  grown  up  in  shadow  one  might 
believe  them  to  have  been  products  of  spontaneous  generation  for 
one  cannot  see  how  they  have  been  brought  to  life.  Such  seems  to 
be  the  music  of  the  gypsies.  *  *  *  In  mixing  with  the  contempo¬ 
raneous  products  of  European  music  it  would  annul  its  very  being. 
*  *  *  The  art  of  the  gypsies  may  claim  a  place  or  a  name  in  future 
times  on  one  condition:  that  it  remain  as  intact  as  a  cippus,  as  a 
single  triumphal  column  or  a  funeral  urn  curiously  wrought.”  Liszt 
in  his  treatment  of  Hungarian  melodies  is  a  lasting  example  to  those 
who  may  follow  in  other  fields  of  folk-lore.  He  made  the  art  of  the 
gypsies  his  own,  not  only  through  his  rare  artistic  sensibility  and  the 
fine  discernment  of  his  imaginative  and  impressionable  nature,  but 
also  because  of  his  understanding  of  the  people  themselves. 

He  became  a  chosen  friend  of  the  wanderers  and  for  the  time 
being  shared  with  them  their  life  in  forest  camp.  Only  by  such 
complete  sympathy  between  the  artist  and  the  people  whose  soul 
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he  reincarnates  in  art  can  such  an  artistic  incorporation  be  truthful 
and  sincere.  In  the  life  of  Liszt  there  are  no  more  fascinating  pas¬ 
sages  than  those  that  describe  his  visits  to  the  gypsies  as  chronicled 
by  himself.  With  what  rejoicing  his  dusky  friends  received  him, 
what  woodland  festivals  were  held  in  his  honor,  how  the  gypsy 
orchestra  with  its  soaring  violins  and  trembling  cymbalas  resounded 
in  praise  of  him!  The  master  writes:  “I  knew  this  music — it  seemed 
to  me  my  native  tongue.” 

HOW  fully  Liszt  absorbed  the  very  spirit  of  the  gypsy  life  we 
may  judge  from  these  words  freely  translated  from  his  fas¬ 
cinating  book  on  the  gypsies  and  their  music:  “One  must 
often  have  slept  beneath  the  canopy  of  far-distant  heavens;  one 
must  often  have  been  wakened  by  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun;  one 
must  often  have  studied  the  irregular  melodies  of  the  storm  and  the 
rich  orchestration  lent  them  by  the  pines  of  a  thousand  needles  and 
the  reeds  of  a  thousand  pipes;  *  *  *  in  one  word,  one  must  have 
lived  the  life  of  the  gypsy  to  conceive  how,  after  that  one  can  no 
longer  exist  without  the  balsamic  odors  of  the  forest,  one  can  no 
longer  sleep  immured  in  walls  of  stone;  *  *  *  and  the  ear  pines 
if  it  may  no  longer  hear  the  grand  modulations  of  the  symphonies 
improvised  by  the  evening  storm.” 

Liszt  felt  that  the  gypsy  who  was  in  absolute  rapport  with  nature 
reflected  in  his  music  the  spell  of  the  forest,  of  the  storm  and  of  the 
woodland  revel  when  man  and  nature  rejoiced  together.  That  Liszt 
must  fully  have  caught  this  spirit  was  strangely  evinced  once  in 
talking  to  an  educated  American  Indian.  She  said:  “Your  ‘civil¬ 
ized  ’  music  sounds  to  me  either  very  tame  and  monotonous  or  else 
strangely  confused.  The  only  thing  I  like  is  the  Hungarian  music 
of  Liszt.  That  affects  me.  I  took  my  sister,  fresh  from  the  reserva¬ 
tion,  to  hear  it, — her  eyes  shone,  her  nostrils  dilated,  she  was  fas¬ 
cinated,  almost  hypnotized.  That  Hungarian  music  seemed  like 
our  own!” 

Though  with  Liszt  it  is  usually  the  piano  that  sings  and  thunders 
instead  of  violins  and  cymbalas,  the  artist  has  truthfully  immortalized 
the  “wild  muse”  of  the  Hungarian  Tsiganes  and  has  thus  performed 
a  national  service  to  his  country.  In  every  respect  artistically  Liszt 
deserved  the  saying  that  he  was  the  greatest  genius  Hungary  ever 
produced. 

It  was  at  Bayreuth  in  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six  that 
the  great  friend  of  Wagner  passed  painlessly  away.  The  anni¬ 
versary  of  that  day  is  reverently  kept  by  Liszt’s  daughter,  Madame 
Cosima  Wagner,  and  her  children  at  “Wahnfried,”  the  Wagner 
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home.  Only  a  few  intimate  friends  are  invited  to  this  “  Liszt- 
Feier”  The  gathering  has  in  it  the  quiet  solemnity  of  a  pious 
offering,  and  music  by  Liszt  is  devoutly  rendered  by  pupils  of 
the  master  or  artist  friends  of  the  family.  The  chapel  built 
above  Liszt’s  grave  in  the  cemetery  at  Bayreuth  is  always  heaped 
high  with  wreaths  and  flowers  brought  by  admirers  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  In  the  case  of  Liszt  the  Shakespearean  axiom 
seems  reversed:  whatever  the  great  musician  possessed  of  human 
weakness  is  ‘‘interred  with  his  bones” — the  good  lives  on.  And  we 
today,  one  hundred  years  after  the  birth  of  Liszt,  cannot  do  better 
than  to  repeat  his  art-ideal: 

“May  the  artist  of  the  future  with  joyful  heart  renounce  a  frivo¬ 
lous  egotistical  role  *  *  * 

“All  is  perishable,  only  God’s  word  remains  forever  and  God’s 
word  is  revealed  in  the  creations  of  genius.” 


Editor’s  Note: — During  the  winter  of  1911-12  The  Craftsman  proposes  to  bring  out  a  series 
of  articles  on  music  and  different  phases  of  musical  development  in  this  country,  to  be  written  by  Miss 
Natalie  Curtis,  who  is  already  known  to  Craftsman  readers.  Miss  Curtis’  wide  studies  in  music  will 
make  her  words  of  interest.  Among  her  most  valuable  musical  experiences  she  treasures  her  study  of 
the  piano  with  Mr.  Arthur  Friedheim,  a  former  pupil  of  Liszt,  her  lessons  in  harmony  with  Mr.  Fer¬ 
ruccio  Busoni,  and  her  years  in  France  and  Germany,  where  she  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  many  great 
musicians,  among  them  the  Wagner  family  at  Bayreuth . 
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REEKING  inspiration,  I  leave  the  city  and  go  to  the  forest,  jour¬ 
neying  there  by  the  path  of  memory,  for  chains,  self-forged, 
prove  too  strong  for  releaseTrom  city  desk. 

I  visit  in  thought  its  oratory,  whispering  a  prayer  of  love  and 
praise,  place  flowers  upon  the  altar  of  stones  made  beautiful  with 
velvet  of  moss  and  lichen  lace. 

The  winds  teach  my  lips  a  new  song,  the  sun  grants  my  eyes 
fresh  vision,  earth  fastens  wings  on  my  feet. 

As  I  walk  through  its  aisles  I  am  shrived  of  weariness,  weakness, 
fear.  At  the  font  of  a  spring  am  I  baptized  into  new  understand¬ 
ing- 

Then,  receiving  the  benediction  of  the  trees,  I  return  again  to 
my  desk,  renewed  in  spirit,  strength  and,  above  all,  in  love. 


THE  JUNIPER  GIRLS  IDEA:  A  STORY:  BY 
GRACE  HAZARD  CONKLING 

IIE  isn’t  there,”  I  told  Big  Franz  that  day.  He  was 
just  in  from  the  garden. 

“Who  isn’t  where?” 

“The  Juniper  Girl,  in  the  Next  Garden.  It’s 
the  first  garden-day  she’s  missed  in  weeks.” 

Big  Franz  said  “Juniper  Girl?  Well,  I  am  sure 
you  must  know!”  and  laughed.  He  is  my  father 
and  quite  splendid,  he  is  so  big.  The  other  day  Penelope  called 
him  a  Viking,  and  when  I  asked  her  she  said  a  Viking  has  yellow 
hair  and  sea-blue  eyes  and  must  be  big.  So  I  can’t  be  one,  for  I 
am  Franz  Junior  and  only  seven,  and  my  eyes  are  brown;  but  out 
in  the  garden  I  pretend. 

“Are  you  sure  it  is  a  garden-day?  See  the  clouds!”  my  mother 
said  from  the  window-seat.  Penelope  is  the  name  we  love  her  with. 

I  looked  out.  It  is  the  rainy  season  and  you  never  can  tell. 
The  morning  had  been  blue  and  freshly  washed  and  topped  with 
big  white  clouds  that  went  tumbling  softly  down  the  sky,  but  now 
the  sun  was  gone  it  was  as  though  they  had  all  stopped  laughing 
and  turned  serious. 

“They  are  not  white  any  more;  they  are  like  my  gray  pigeons,” 
I  told  her;  and  Big  Franz  loosening  the  thick  braid  wound  around 
her  head  like  a  crown  of  queer  light-colored  gold,  so  that  it  hung 
down  across  her  shoulder  as  he  likes  to  see  it,  looked  out  at  the 
clouds  too  and  said  to  her: 

“Dark  with  the  rain  new  buds  are  dreaming  of.” 

She  always  knows  what  he  means  even  when  it  is  hardest;  and 
she  will  smile  him  to  the  piano  and  he  will  play.  That  day  I  ’spe¬ 
cially  remember  how  she  looked  over  at  the  keys  as  though  they 
were  waiting  for  something.  He  began  to  finger  them  veryTsoftly 
and  said, 

“What  goes  into  the  rain  music  today?” 

“Put  the  pigeons  in,”  I  told  him.  “There  are  two,  sitting  quite 
still  in  the  pelting  rain  with  their  feathers  puffed  out  so  they  are 
fat,  fluffy  balls.  Their  heads  are  tilted  to  one  side  as  though  they 
were  listening,  and  one  is  white  but  one  is  gray  alone.” 

All  the  time  I  was  telling  him  he  made  music.  “This,”  he  said, 
“tilts  their  heads  to  one  side.  You  see  them,  Penelope?  This  tune 
that  shakes  and  shivers  like  leaves  in  the  wind  is  what  I  think  they 
are  hearing.  Here  are  the  pink  coral  feet.  Are  they  by  the  pome¬ 
granate  tree,  Pancho  ?  May  I  put  in  the  pomegranate  tree?” 

But  what  he  played  was  a  queer  crying  song,  a  very  under-your- 
breath  song,  that  wanted  something. 
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“That  can’t  be  the  pomegranate  tree,”  Penelope  said,  and  he 
answered, 

“No;  that  is  the  one  pigeon  gray  alone.” 

She  leaned  toward  him,  her  hair  all  awake  in  the  air  from  the 
open  window.  He  jumped  up. 

“Pen,  you  big  girl,”  he  said  taking  care  of  her,  “you  must  not 
sit  there  in  the  damp  wind.” 

“Yes,  I  must,”  she  said.  “Play  the  rain.” 

Rut  if  was  her  hair  awake  in  the  wind  that  he  played,  watching 
it.  It  is  the  queerest  hair.  She  likes  to  keep  it  very  smooth;  she 
puts  it  to  sleep  she  says,  but  it  never  sleeps  long.  I  laugh  to  see  it 
wake  up;  it  makes  soft  feathers  that  curl  about  her  ears  and  it 
lifts  like  little  flying  wings  that  flutter  to  get  away.  It  is  dull  and 
shadowed  until  she  tosses  her  head;  then  it  shines  and  flickers  like 
a  yellow  flame.  The  reason  we  like  to  have  her  braid  hanging  over 
her  shoulder  is  that  it  is  more  golden  underneath.  She  has  almost 
yellow  hair,  and  is  tall;  but  her  eyes  turned  out  brown  gold,  which 
is  why  she  can  never  be  a  Viking. 

Big  Franz  kept  playing  about  her  and  forgot  the  pigeons  and 
the  ram;  and  I  saw  they  had  both  forgotten  my  Juniper  Girl.  So 
I  put  on  my  big  sombrero — here  in  Mexico  we  don’t  need  um¬ 
brellas — and  went  out  to  look  through  the  gate  between  the  gar¬ 
dens,  for  she  never  used  to  mind  the  rain.  Once  I  heard  her  talk¬ 
ing  out  ’loud  in  it;  once  I  saw  her  hold  out  her  hands  to  catch  drops 
as  they  tumbled.  ...  I  peered  through  the  iron  grating.  She  had 
not  come. 

Every  day  for  an  age  of  days  after,  I  went  to  look.  I  could  see 
the  broad  stone  bench  plainly,  close-fitted  in  between  two  big  juni¬ 
pers  tipped  like  plumes.  All  the  three  months  since  we  had  begun 
to  live  there  in  our  garden,  she  had  spent  her  mornings  on  this  Next 
Garden  bench,  sitting  in  the  sun  with  a  book  but  never  reading 
much.  I  used  to  pretend  with  her,  only  how  could  she  know  when 
she  never  sawT  me  ?  I  pretended  I  might  frighten  her  away.  .  .  . 
At  first  she  had  more  the  look  of  the  one  pigeon  gray  alone,  but 
the  last  days  I  saw  her  she  was  in  fluffy  white  like  the  other  pigeon 
and  she  was  smiling.  One  night  when  I  was  near  the  gate  in  the 
red  wall,  I  heard  a  man’s  voice.  It  was  sunset.  I  heard  him  say 
in  the  tone  Big  Franz  takes  care  of  Penelope  with, 

“Tired  waiting,  sweetheart?” 

I  ran  away.  She  did  not  seem  so  much  a  Juniper  Girl  as  she 
had  all  alone.  It  was  the  very  next  day  she  forgot  to  come. 

I  was  busy  in  the  garden,  counting  oranges  on  the  trees,  keep¬ 
ing  the  ditches  clear  for  the  garden’s  drink  at  sunset,  cutting  sweet- 
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peas  for  Penelope,  collecting  snails.  All  the  time  it  was  the  most 
wondering  thing  where  she  could  be.  When  I  asked  Penelope  what 
she  supposed  the  Juniper  Girl  was  waiting  for,  she  smiled  at  me 
patiently  as  though  waiting  were  a  game.  Or  you  might  have  thought 
Penelope  was  waiting  for  something  too.  She  would  play,  and  her 
songs  had  tears  in  their  eyes.  Once  Big  Franz  went  up  behind  her 
as  gently  as  though  he  were  not  so  big. 

“No,  Pen  darling,”  he  said,  leaning  over  and  playing,  “this  is 
what  you  mean.” 

He  made  me  think  of  that  time  they  call  April  just  before  the 
buds  and  flowers.  Penelope  listened  with  her  head  tilted  to  one 
side  like  the  pigeons.  .  .  . 

It  was  a  sudden  thing; — like  fairies — to  g;o  one  morning;  and  find 
the  Juniper  Girl  back.  I  had  never  talked  to  her  because  she  had 
never  seen  me,  but  that  day  I  stared,  and  she  called, 

“Don’t  you  want  to  see  what  I  have  here?  Juan  will  unlock 
the  gate.” 

She  motioned  to  a  gardener  to  come,  and  swung  the  gate  open 
herself,  and  there  in  a  bundle  she  held  was  a  rather  red  baby. 

“Don’t  you  like  him?”  She  sounded  proud,  so  I  told  her, 

“Very  much.  And  what  do  you  call  him?” 

“His  name  is  Pomeroy.” 

“That  seems  a  strange  name,  doesn’t  it?  Something  like  a 
fruit,”  I  told  her  as  politely  as  I  could,  and  she  laughed  and  said, 

“It  is  strange,  ’specially  with  his  other  names.  All  of  his  name 
is  Pomeroy  Dix  Callender.  I  hope  though  that  it  will  be  useful?” 

She  seemed  anxious,  so  I  told  her  1  was  certain  it  would  be. 

“And  have  you  arranged  to  keep  him?”  I  asked  her. 

She  was  surprised  and  laughed  again. 

“Yes,  I  have  arranged  to  keep  him  always.  Isn’t  it  a  splendid 
idea  ?  You  see  I  want  him  to  play  with  me  and  I  want  to  watch 
him  grow  up.” 

“You  will  have  him  to  pretend  with;”  I  said;  “it  is  a  splendid 
idea,”  and  I  asked  her  whether  she  thought  Pomeroy  would  turn 
out  to  be  a  Viking  ? 

‘‘A  what?”  she  said;  but  I  heard  Big  Franz  call  “Pancho?”, 
and  I  had  to  go.  “I'll  tell  you  tomorrow,”  I  called  back,  and  she 
waved, 

“Adios,  Panchito !  ” 

Big  Franz  had  been  cutting  roses  for  Penelope’s  bowl-with- 
fairies-on,  and  at  the  garden  door  I  caught  him. 

“The  Juniper  Girl  has  come  back,”  I  told  him,  “with  a  boy 
baby.  His  name  begins  like  pomegranate  but  goes  trailing  off  half- 
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way;  Pomeroy,  it  is,  Pomeroy  Dix  Callender.  But  she  thought 
it  would  be  useful.  And  she  has  arranged  to  keep  him  always  to 
watch  him  grow  up.  Isn’t  it  a  splendid  idea?” 

“It  is  indeed,”  Big  Franz  said  with  one  of  the  smiles  that  make 
him  look  hard  to  understand.  “Your  mother  and  I  were  talking 
of  some  such  scheme.  Tell  her  about  this,  will  you?” 

I  told  her,  and  she  opened  her  eyes.  “Then  there  is  a  Juniper 
Girl?” — and  fancy!  They  thought  I  had  made  her  up,  like  my 
friends  who  are  fairies! 

“Do  you  know,”  she  said  to  Big  Franz,  “a  girl  I  used  to 
know  well  married  a  Dix  Callender  and  went  to  Mexico  to 
live,  long  ago  ?  Before  we  were  married,  I  mean.  There  could 
never  be  two  men  of  that  name.  Be  sure  to  ask  about  him,  will 
you,  dear?” 

“Pancho,”  she  asked  me  then,  “are  you  lonely  sometimes?” 

I  told  her  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  have  somebody  to 
pretend  with. 

The  next  morning  I  went  out  very  early  to  tell  the  Juniper  Girl 
what  a  Viking  is,  in  case  her  baby  had  a  chance.  She  had  not  come. 
I  waited  for  her  but  I  got  hungrier  and  Maria  came  to  take  me  to 
breakfast;  she  said  I  was  not  to  wait  for  my  mother  and  father. 
And  after  breakfast  Pablo  brought  ’round  my  pony;  they  said  I 
was  to  ride.  So  I  got  on  Centavo,  wondering  where  they  were;  and 
Pablo  took  me  ’round  and  ’round  the  Alameda  and  back  by  a  new 
road  with  trees,  to  the  garden  again. 

Big  Franz  lifted  me  off  the  pony. 

“Your  mother  wants  to  see  you  about  a  baby  she  has  upstairs 
and  would  like  to  keep,”  he  said.  “In  fact  we  thought  the  Juniper 
Girl’s  idea  so  splendid  that  we  have  arranged  to  keep  this  one  to 
watch  it  grow  up,  if  you’d  care  to,  Pancho?” 

I  held  my  breath  I  was  so  astonished.  Then  I  said, 

“You  did  it  quite  suddenly,  didn’t  you!  Will  Penelope  let  him 
go  out  with  me  now — now ?  And  I  can  show  him  to  the  Juniper 
Girl  and  Pomeroy.  He  isn’t  a  Pomeroy,  is  he?” 

Big  Franz  laughed  and  took  me  upstairs  on  his  shoulder. 

“This  baby  is  another  Penelope,”  he  whispered.  “Speak  low; 
they  may  be  asleep.” 

But  they  weren’t.  Penelope’s  brown  gold  eyes  were  wide  open 
and  her  hair  was  more  than  usually  awake  all  over  the  pillow.  And 
the  new  Penelope  was  so  little  I  could  not  find  her  until  my  mother 
uncrooked  her  arm  and  there  was  a  baby  staring  upward  with  sea- 
blue  eyes. 

“O,  Penelope,  she  has  a  chance  to  grow  up  a  Viking!”  I  said; 
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and  Big  Franz  was  as  puzzled  as  the  Juniper  Girl  had  been.  “But 
isn’t  she  rather  red?” 

“Only  rather  pink,  I  hope,”  Penelope  said;  and  Big  Franz 
took  a  pink  rose  out  of  the  bowl-with-fairies-on  and  shook  some 
petals  down  beside  the  baby. 

“The  red  wears  right  off  away,”  he  told  me,  “and  then  she  will 
match  these.” 

“Have  you  put  her  into  music  yet?”  I  asked  him,  because  he 
puts  everything  into  music. 

“Come;  we’ll  do  it  now,”  he  said.  “Pen,  you  wonderful  dear, 
shut  those  big  eyes — will  you  ? — and  rest.” 

He  kissed  her  eyelids  down  as  he  does,  and  we  tiptoed  out.  But 
while  he  was  playing  I  slipped  away  into  the  garden,  for  I  couldn’t 
wait  to  tell  the  Juniper  Girl. 

The  gate  was  open.  She  stood  there  in  it  as  though  she  hoped 
for  me,  and  while  I  was  hurrying  down  the  path  she  called, 

“Pancho!  Is  it  true  you  have  a  baby  sister  to  keep?  What  a 
splendid  idea!” 

“Isn’t  it!”  I  agreed.  “You  began  it,  you  know,  with  Pomeroy. 
Did  you  forget  him?” 

For  1  saw  no  bundle. 

“(),  never!  But  tell  me;  it  is  a  little  Penelope?  For  I’ve  heard 
your  mother  is  a  Penelope.” 

“How  did  you  hear?” 

“There  are  always  the  little  talking  birds.  .  .  .  Will  you  take 
my  roses  to  her,  Pancho  ?  And  Pomeroy  sends  the  little  Penelope 
these  white  violets.  What  did  you  sav  Pomeroy  might  turn  out  to 
be?” 

Then  1  told  her  what  a  Viking  is;  and  that  I  have  one  for  a 
father,  but  stand  no  chance  mvself  because  of  brown  eyes. 

“But  the  new  baby  has  sea-blue  eyes  already.” 

She  showed  dimples. 

“What  a  glorious  beginning!  She  will  be  the  iking  father  over 
again.  But  you,  Pancho,  you  are  the  child  of  a  dryad  with  brown 
gold  eyes.” 

I  know  what  dryads  are. 

“Was  Penelope  ever  a  dryad?”  I  asked  Big  Franz. 

“How  did  you  guess?”  he  said.  “I  caught  her  outside  of  her 
tree  and  wouldn’t  let  her  go  back.” 

“Like  the  Juniper  Girl,”  I  told  him.  Penelope  was  loving  her 
roses. 

“Who  is  she,  Pancho?  Your  Lady  of  the  Next  Garden?  And 
why  is  she  a  Juniper  Girl?” 
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She  seemed  quite  anxious  to  know  so  I  explained. 

“She  is  tall  and  has  a  kind  of  juniper  look,  but  softer;  and  I 
saw  her  always  by  her  tree.  But  I  don’t  know  which  tree  it  was 
after  all.  She  has  dimples,  but  no  chance  in  the  world  to  be  a  Vik¬ 
ing.  And  I  like  her,  and — ” 

A  card  tumbled  out  of  the  roses;  Penelope  read  it  to  us. 

“I  have  seen  Pancho’s  eyes,”  the  Juniper  Girl  wrote,  “and  you 
are  a  Penelope;  I  believe  you  are  my  blessed  Pen  Solloway  by  some 
miracle  come  to  live  in  the  very  Next  Garden.  If  so  it  is  a  Double 
Garden;  take  your  roses  from  the  other  side  of  the  wall.  And  when 
may  I  come  ? 

“Jane  Templeton  Callender.” 

“Why,  Pancho,”  Penelope  said  when  she  read  the  name;  “I’ve 
known  your  Juniper  Girl  all  my  life!” 

INDIAN  SUMMER 

IT  was  a  day  of  tender  haze 

That  shrouded  half  the  earth. 

Along  the  leafy  woodland  ways 
Awoke  no  sound  of  mirth. 

There  was  a  silence  in  the  air 
That  breathed  upon  the  dust 
And  made  the  grasses  tall  and  fair, 

And  all  the  flowers  august. 

A  magic  not  of  light  or  shade 
Was  laid  upon  the  stream. 

And  every  nook  in  glen  and  glade 
Was  steeped  as  in  a  dream. 

A  mystery  held  the  skies  in  thrall. 

And  no  wind  loosed  its  breath; 

Hushed  nature  dreamed,  while  over  all 
There  slept  the  peace  of  death. 

Edward  Wilbur  Mason. 
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THE  NEW  LOG  HOUSE  AT 
CRAFTSMAN  FARMS:  AN 
ARCHITECTURAL  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT  OF  THE  LOG  CABIN: 
BY  NATALIE  CURTIS 

HAT  is  there  about  a  log  cabin  that 
appeals  to  our  imagination,  that 
seems  so  alluring  and  full  of  the 
suggestion  of  romance?  The  new 
log  house  at  Craftsman  Farms  seems  to 
visualize  this  question,  for  it  is  a  log  cabin 
idealized.  Though  adapted  to  the  demands 
of  modern  civilization  it  yet  has  the  charm 
of  the  more  primitive  dwelling  and  creates 
the  same  suggestion  of  simple  and  natural 
living  and  kinship  with  the  outdoor  world. 
While  retaining  its  dignity  of  architecture 
it  invites  a  sense  of  informality,  of  intimacy. 
Here  the  visitor  feels  instinctively  and  im¬ 
mediately  at  home. 

Seated  on  the  broad  veranda  with  the 
fields  below  and  the  hills  beyond,  the  guest 
tries  to  analyze  the  unconscious  fascination 
of  the  log  cabin  which  in  this  building  seems 
intensified  by  the  conscious  art  of  the  archi¬ 
tect.  Fie  looks  from  the  giant  beams  to  the 
living  trees  and  the  forest  seems  to  tell  the 
answer  to  his  thoughts :  The  house  of  logs 
appeals  to  us  because  it  is  a  part  of  our 
heredity.  It  was  a  primitive  home  to  man, 
a  rudimentary  sheltering  of  domestic  life, 
a  place  of  safety  where  love  and  friendship 
could  be  shut  in  and  foe  and  danger  shut 
out.  The  early  homes  of  our  Germanic  an¬ 
cestors  were  huts  in  the  forest  sometimes 
built  around  a  central  tree  which  grew'  up 
through  the  roof  and  spread  its  sheltering 
branches  over  the  dwelling.  We  came  from 
the  forest,  and  trees  formed  our  home  and 
our  protection.  And  so  today  a  house 
built  of  w'ood  which  has  not  been  metamor¬ 
phosed  into  board  and  shingle  but  still  bears 
the  semblance  of  the  tree  rouses  in  us  the 
old  instinctive  feeling  of  kinship  with  the 
elemental  world  that  is  a  natural  heritage. 
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To  us  in  America  the  log  cabin  seems  a 
near  friend.  For  many  of  us  it  was  the 
home  of  our  immediate  ancestors  and  it 
forms  a  vital  part  of  the  life  of  the  white 
man  in  this  continent.  What  a  train  of 
historical  reminiscence  the  mere  thought  of 
the  log  cabin  awakens :  the  landing  of  the 
first  settlers,  the  unbroken  wilderness  of  the 
primeval  forests,  the  clearing  of  the  ground, 
the  building  of  the  first  homes.  How  great 
must  have  been  the  need  of  the  comfort  of 
the  hearth  and  the  strength  of  fellowship 
in  that  lonely  and  desperate  struggle  against 
the  elements,  the  foe  and  starvation.  Scat¬ 
tered  far  over  this  continent,  moving  north¬ 
ward,  southward  and  westward,  the  log 
cabin  has  been  the  pioneer  of  civilization, 
the  sign  of  the  determination  of  the  white 
man  to  face  the  unknowm  and  to  conquer 
all  obstacles.  Viewed  in  this  light  it  seems 
of  a  certain  poetic  significance  that  Lincoln, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  nation’s  leaders, 
should  have  been  born  and  reared  in  a  log 
cabin. 

Since  the  log  house  has  played  so  impor¬ 
tant  a  part  in  our  history  its  development 
into  a  definite  and  characteristic  type  of 
architecture  might  give  us  something 
national,  something  peculiarly  American  in 
suggestiveness.  Of  the  distinction  and 
charm  of  such  a  type  the  log  house  at 
Craftsman  Farms  is  a  proof.  Besides,  there 
are  elements  of  intrinsic  beauty  in  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  a  house  built  on  the  log  cabin 
idea.  First,  there  is  the  bare  beauty  of  the 
logs  themselves  with  their  long  lines  and 
firm  curves.  Then  there  is  the  open  charm 
of  the  structural  features  which  are  not 
hidden  under  plaster  and  ornament,  but  are 
clearly  revealed — a  charm  felt  in  Tapanese 
architecture  which  is,  as  Cram  has  said. 
“The  perfect  style  in  w'ood  as  Gothic  is  the 
perfect  stvle  in  stone.”  The  Japanese  prin¬ 
ciple:  “The  wood  shall  be  unadorned  to 
show  how  beautiful  is  that  of  which  the 
house  is  made”  is  true  of  the  Craftsman  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  log  house.  For  in  most 


THE  LOG  HOUSE  AT  CRAFTSMAN  FARMS.  SIDE  VIEW  SHOW¬ 
ING  STONE  CHIMNEY  AND  METHOD  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 


CLOSER  VIEW  OF  LOG  HOUSE  SHOWING  ENCLOSED  PORCH 
FIFTY-TWO  BY  FOURTEEN  FEET. 


VIEW  OF  THE  GREAT  LIVING  ROOM  IN  THE  CRAFTS¬ 
MAN  LOG  HOUSE,  WITH  STAIRWAY  AT  THE  LEFT 
AND  STONE  CHIMNEY  AT  THE  FURTHER  END. 
THE  OPEN  DOOR  AT  THE  RIGHT  LEADS  TO  THE  PORCH. 

DETAIL  IN  ONE  END  OF  THE  LIVING  ROOM  SHOWING 
ARRANGEMENT  OF  CRAFTSMAN  FURNITURE  ABOUT 
THE  STONE  FIREPLACE. 


DETAIL  OF  LIVING  ROOM  SHOWING  ENTRANCE  INTO 
DINING  ROOM.  THE  LOG  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  IN¬ 
TERIOR  IS  INTERESTINGLY  SHOWN  IN  THIS  PICTURE. 

ONE  CORNER  OF  THE  LARGE  BEDCHAMBER  ON  THE  SECOND 
FLOOR  OF  THE  CRAFTSMAN  LOG  HOUSE,  WITH  ALCOVE 
FOR  BED. 


ONE  END  AND  THE  SIDE  OF  THE  DINING  ROOM  IN  THE  LOG 
HOUSE  AT  CRAFTSMAN  FARMS.  THE  LOGS  IN  THIS  ROOM 
ARE  FINISHED  WITH  A  WOOD  OIL  WHICH  GIVES  A  DELIGHT¬ 
FUL  MELLOW  TONE  AS  THOUGH  THE  SUNLIGHT  WERE 
POURING  INTO  THE  ROOM.  THE  FURNITURE  THROUGH¬ 
OUT  THE  ROOMS  IS  FROM  THE  CRAFTSMAN  WORKSHOPS. 
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of  our  modern  houses  “ornament  by  its 
very  prodigality  becomes  cheap  and  tawdry” 
and  by  contrast  the  quiet  rhythmic  mono¬ 
tone  of  the  wall  of  logs  fills  one  with  the 
rustic  peace  of  a  secluded  nook  in  the 
woods. 

The  log  cabin  type  of  house  seems  of  all 
others  most  fitted  for  this  hospitable 
Craftsman  home.  It  invites  rest  in  that  it 
seems  in  itself  just  a  part  of  the  wooded 
hillside,  the  human  element  in  the  life  of 
forest  and  field.  There  is  nothing  about  it 
that  can  remind  one  of  street  and  city,  it 
only  deepens  the  sense  of  glad  release  from 
tension  and  artificiality. 

But  now  let  us  consider  in  detail  the  in¬ 
teresting  features  of  this  house.  As  in 
pioneer  days,  so  here,  the  space  for  the 
house  had  first  to  be  cleared  in  the  forest. 
The  abundant  chestnut  trees  were  cut  down 
and  of  them  the  house  is  built.  The  logs 
are  hewn  on  two  sides  and  peeled  and  the 
hewn  sides  laid  together.  (If  the  logs  are 
not  peeled  worms  are  apt  to  get  behind 
the  bark  and  work  their  way  through  be¬ 
cause  of  the  dampness  of  the  wood.  The 
danger  is  not  so  great  if  the  wood  is  dry.) 
The  logs  are  then  “chinked”  with  cement 
mortar,  which  is  mixed  in  the  proportion 
of  two  parts  sharp  sand  to  one  part  cement. 
As  far  as  has  been  tested  this  cement  mor¬ 
tar  adheres  perfectly  to  the  wood  and  makes 
an  absolutely  tight  joint.  Where  the  logs 
cross  at  the  corners  they  are  halved  and 
laid  over  each  other,  projecting  about  a 
foot.  The  logs  are  stained  with  a  Crafts¬ 
man  preparation  of  wood-oil  in  which  a  lit¬ 
tle  brown  is  mixed  to  give  to  the  peeled 
wood  the  color  of  the  tree  trunk. 

A  stone  foundation  runs  under  the  whole 
building  supporting  the  great  veranda  four¬ 
teen  feet  wide  which  stretches  the  entire 
length  of  the  front  of  the  house.  This 
veranda,  swept  by  every  passing  breeze, 
nestling  amid  the  green  of  the  hillside, 
seems  like  a  vast  outdoor  living  room. 
There  seems  space  enough  here  for  every¬ 
thing  and  everybody,  and  hammocks,  books, 
tables  and  comfortable  chairs  tempt  one  to 
read,  work  and  play  in  the  open  air.  At 
Craftsman  Farms  there  is  no  excuse  for  re¬ 
maining  within  doors. 

A  wall  two  feet  wide  runs  around  the 
veranda,  with  a  door  at  each  end.  From 
the  wall  rise  posts,  hewn  so  slightly  that 
the  form  still  suggests  the  living  tree.  These 
posts  support  the  ceiling  of  the  veranda, 
which  is  the  floor  of  the  front  rooms  on 


the  second  story.  The  floor  beams,  which 
thus  form  the  ceiling  of  the  veranda,  are 
from  six  to  eight  inches  in  diameter,  hewn 
straight  on  one  side  to  receive  the  floor 
foundation,  which  is  of  two-inch  hemlock 
plank  V~jointed.  Over  the  planks  are 
spread  layers  of  thick  paper  or  deafening 
felt  and  on  top  of  this  is  laid  the  finished 
floor  of  regular  maple  flooring,  tongued  and 
grooved. 

Of  the  veranda  furniture  one  of  the  most 
interesting  bits,  from  a  practical  standpoint, 
is  a  box  thirty  inches  deep  and  eighteen 
inches  high,  which  is  made  in  two  sections 
and  forms  a  combination  bench  and  wood 
box.  In  this  is  kept  the  smaller  wood  for 
the  fires. 

Most  attractive  is  the  cement  flooring 
with  its  note  of  color  in  the  border.  The 
foundation  of  the  floor  is  filled  with  stone 
and  rubble,  the  cement  is  then  laid  over  it. 
The  border  is  formed  of  six  rows  of  red 
bricks  placed  on  edge  with  wide  joints  of 
black  cement.  The  floor  is  laid  in  two 
panels,  divided  by  the  border ;  each  panel 
slopes  very  slightly  to  its  center,  in  which 
is  a  drain  so  that  the  floors  can  be  cleaned 
with  a  hose. 

Leaving  the  veranda  we  enter  by  a  wide 
door  into  the  great  living  room.  We  pause 
on  the  threshold,  stirred  by  a  dim  feeling 
of  the  Long  Ago.  There  is  something  nobly 
barbaric  in  the  massive  rough-hewn  posts 
supporting  the  stout  beams  overhead,  the 
two  great  hearths  with  their  copper  hoods, 
the  crude  beauty  of  the  natural  wood  and 
the  glint  of  color  in  the  dull  orange  hang¬ 
ings.  From  the  bare  and  nrimitive  struc¬ 
ture  we  might  fancy  ourselves  in  some  tribal 
hall  on  the  Rhine  in  the  early  days  of  Ger¬ 
manic  history ;  we  could  imagine  Wappen, 
shields  and  lances,  hanging  from  the  great 
posts ;  we  think  involuntarily  of  the  sagas 
of  the  North,  of  the  “Niebelungen  Lied” 
and  of  the  poems  of  William  Morris.  Yet 
when  we  step  inside  and  find  ourselves  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  comforts  and  the  culture  of 
modern  civilization,  the  rustic  setting  seems 
but  to  deepen  the  homelike  charm  of  the 
room  and  to  offer  the  welcome  of  old  and 
familiar  association. 

To  return  to  details,  we  are  first  struck 
by  the  size  of  the  room  which,  like  the 
veranda,  runs  across  the  whole  length  of 
the  house.  There  is  a  fireplace  at  each  end, 
corresponding  to  the  two  end  doors  of  the 
veranda.  The  great  hearths,  which  have 
special  ventilating  appliances,  are  built  of 
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field  stone  gathered  on  the  place  and  are 
topped  with  low-hanging  hoods  on  which 
are  embossed  appropriate  mottoes  in  quaint 
lettering. 

The  keystones  of  the  arches  over  the 
hearths  support  the  ends  of  the  enormous 
central  ceiling  log  which  runs  straight 
through  the  middle  of  the  room  from  hearth 
to  hearth,  upheld  by  three  posts.  This 
beam  is  in  reality  composed  of  three  logs 
spliced  to  look  like  one;  but  the  illusion 
is  complete. 

In  spite  of  their  refinement  and  detail, 
the  table  in  the  center  of  the  room  with 
lamps  and  books  and  the  piano  in  its  ap¬ 
propriate  Craftsman  case  harmonize  per¬ 
fectly  with  the  harsher  accents  of  the  log 
structure  which  is  stained  the  same  brown 
as  the  furniture.  Most  of  the  available 
wall  space  is  filled  by  bookcases  whose  vol¬ 
umes  offer  a  background  of  dull  diffuse 
color  which  helps  to  soften  the  crudity  of 
the  wood.  Above  the  bookcases  and  over 
the  settles  are  windows  with  many  small 
diamond-panes,  which  form  a  happy  con¬ 
trast  to  the  heavy  horizontal  lines  of  the 
structure  and  relieve  the  massiveness  of  the 
logs  by  an  effect  of  delicacy.  The  light  is 
softened  to  a  mellow  glow  by  casement 
curtains  of  burnt  orange  with  a  border 
worked  in  applique  linen. 

On  the  floor  are  hand-made  Drugget 
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rugs  of  bullock-wool,  imported  from  India. 
These  rugs  are  green,  relieved  by  a  design 
of  pale  grey,  and  they  harmonize  with  the 
wood  trimmings  and  the  oak  staircase, 
which  are  stained  leaf-green. 

The  color  scheme  of  the  whole  room  re¬ 
minds  one  of  the  forest — brown  and  green 
with  the  glint  of  sunshine  through  the 
leaves,  suggested  by  the  gold  of  the  win¬ 


dows  and  the  gleam  of  copper  in  the  hearth- 
hoods,  the  door-latches  and  the  vases  and 
bowls  on  the  bookcase  and  table. 

The  dining  room  runs  parallel  to  the  liv¬ 
ing  room.  Here  also  is  a  big  ventilating 
hearth.  These  fireplaces  heat  the  entire 
house  with  hot  water  and  warm  air.  The 
color  scheme  in  the  dining  room  is  much 
the  same  as  in  the  living  room,  except  that 
the  rugs  are  brighter  in  tone,  being  hand¬ 
made  Donegal  Irish  rugs  in  which  a  yellow 
design  blends  with  green.  A  long  side¬ 
board  with  drawers  and  cupboard  bears  the 
weight  of  copper  candlesticks  and  table 
furniture. 

Beyond  the  dining  room  is  the  kitchen, 
a  large  room,  light  and  airy,  with  a  huge 
range  capable  of  cooking  for  a  hundred 
people.  There  are  special  appliances  for 
convenience  in  washing  dishes  and  excel¬ 
lent  stationary  tubs.  The  kitchen  is  painted 
a  cool  white. 

The  main  rooms  on  the  second  floor  are 
at  the  two  ends  of  the  house ;  one  of  them, 
a  bedroom,  is  furnished  and  decorated  in 
yellow  and  seems  aglow  with  sunshine ;  the 
other,  a  much  larger  bedroom,  is  done  in 
blue  and  gray.  This  latter  room  has  a  pe¬ 
culiar  charm  because  of  its  woodwork  of 
dark  gumwood.  which  is  perhaps  as  beauti- 
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ful  as  any  produced  by  Craftsman  design. 
The  color  scheme  has  a  certain  feminine  re¬ 
finement.  The  walls  are  covered  with  gray 
Japanese  grass-cloth  and  the  hearth  is  of 
dull  blue  Grueby  tiles  with  a  brass  hood. 
The  furniture  is  gray  oak,  decorated  with  a 
small  design  inlaid  with  blue  and  copper. 
This  design  is  outlined  in  black  and  is 
crossed  by  a  delicate  vine-like  figure  of 
greenish  yellow.  Unlike  those  bedrooms 
in  which  “daintiness”  is  expressed  by  weak¬ 
ness,  tawdry  trimmings,  flippancy  and  ruf¬ 
fles,  this  room  has  both  delicacy  and 
strength  and  is  thus  appropriate  to  the  ideal 
of  the  modern  woman. 

The  log  house  at  Craftsman  Farms  ex¬ 
presses  that  simple  sincerity  that  is  part  of 
the  Craftsman  ideal.  It  charms  the  visitor 
by  its  harmony  with  nature  and  its  unity 
of  the  best  in  civilization  with  the  best  in 
cruder  forms  of  life.  To  the  strength,  the 
courage  and  the  honest  effort  typified  by 
the  primitive  log  cabin,  art  has  here  added 
the  grace  of  beauty,  and  science  the  requi¬ 
sites  of  comfort. 

USE  OF  LOGS  IN  BUILDING 

OGS  destined  to  be  used  in  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  home  should  be  cut  in  the 
winter  and  the  bark  removed.  They 
should  be  well  seasoned  before  being 
used  in  the  construction  of  a  house  so  that 
the  possibility  of  shrinking,  warping  or 
loosening  of  the  chinking  will  be  avoided. 
A  house  can  be  made  with  the  logs  standing 
on  end  or  in  a  horizontal  position,  but  in 
either  case  they  should  be  dressed  on  two 
sides  so  that  they  may  fit  together  better. 
The  inside  and  outside  of  each  log  should 
be  left  round  that  the  grace  in  the  curve  of 
the  log  may  be  retained. 

The  fitting  of  the  logs  at  the  corners  when 
they  are  to  be  used  in  the  old-time  hori¬ 
zontal  way  must  be  carefully  done  when 
each  log  is  ready  to  be  laid  in  position.  The 
irregularity  of  the  logs  demands  very  care¬ 
ful  measuring  for  the  halving  of  the  cor¬ 
ners.  The  logs  are  pinned  together  at  the 
corners  with  wooden  pins  about  an  inch  in 
diameter.  If  the  logs  are  very  long,  if  the 
house  is  to  be  a  large  one,  wooden  pins  are 
used  occasionally  between  the  corners  to 
hold  the  logs  firmly  together. 

After  the  walls  have  been  built  up  then 
they  are  pointed  with  cement  mortar,  which 
makes  a  permanent  and  a  tight  solid  wall. 
This  cement  chinking  can  be  stained  to 
match  the  timbers  so  that  one  even  tone 


can  be  obtained  for  the  whole  exterior  or  in¬ 
terior  of  the  house. 

A  more  modern  and  satisfactory  way  to 
build  a  house  of  logs  is  to  place  them  in  a 
horizontal  position.  This  is  a  more  simple 
form  of  construction  and  so  could  be  under¬ 
taken  by  those  not  experienced  in  log  house 
building.  The  difficult  process  of  plumbing 
the  corners  of  the  building  and  the  tying 
together  of  the  logs  is  eliminated  in  this 
method.  The  logs  are  stood  on  end  on  sills 
and  held  at  the  top  by  a  plate  through  which 
wooden  pins  are  driven  into  each  log.  The  in¬ 
equality  of  the  logs  holds  the  cement  chink¬ 
ing  in  place  and  thus  a  substantial  and  de¬ 
cidedly  artistic  wall  is  obtained.  The  logs 
can  be  waterproofed  and  preserved  by  the 
application  of  wood  oil,  and  if  desired  stain 
can  be  added  to  this  oil,  which  will  render 
logs  and  chinking  of  one  tone.  Logs  with 
the  bark  removed  will  weather  to  soft  grays 
and  browns,  but  if  a  definite  tone  of  brown, 
gray  or  green  is  preferred  it  can  be  applied 
with  the  wood  oil,  which  acts  as  a  preser¬ 
vative  as  well  as  medium  for  the  stain. 

Log  houses  properly  built  upon  stone  or 
concrete  foundations  will  last  from  genera¬ 
tion  to  generation — a  constant  delight  to 
the  eye  and  source  of  satisfaction  in  every 
way. 

In  the  early  days  a  woodsman  generally 
built  his  house  of  logs  without  removing  the 
bark,  not  because  he  thought  it  looked 
better,  or  that  it  blended  in  an  inconspicu¬ 
ous  way  with  its  surroundings,  but  because 
he  was  usually  in  haste  to  occupy  his  home. 
And  the  little  house,  not  much  better  than 
a  hut,  was  never  intended  to  endure  a  cen¬ 
tury  or  more,  though  such  log  houses  have 
occasionally  stood  the  test  of  time  for  more 
than  the  three-score-years-and-ten  allotted 
to  man’s  term  of  usefulness.  These  primi¬ 
tive  houses  were  pointed  with  whatever 
mud  or  clay  was  nearest  at  hand,  and,  need¬ 
less  to  say,  the  task  of  rechinking  was  of 
frequent  occurrence ;  but  if  the  founda¬ 
tion  be  well  laid,  the  logs  well  seasoned,  the 
chinking  well  done  with  cement  mortar,  the 
log  house  of  today  will  hold  its  own  among 
ancestral  homes  of  the  future. 

Logs  of  chestnut  with  che  bark  removed 
have  great  substantial  value  in  building 
these  houses.  They  weather  beautifully  or 
take  any  stain  desired.  In  the  absence  of 
chestnut,  cedar  logs  could  be  used;  these 
are  rich  in  tone  without  the  necessity  of  ap¬ 
plying  a  stain.  Oak  logs  have  also  proved 
satisfactory. 
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A  CALIFORNIA  BUNGALOW 
OF  ORIGINALITY  AND 
CHARM 


IT  would  be  difficult  for  even  a  stranger, 
much  less  an  acquaintance,  to  pass  by 
this  house  without  entering  and  making 
himself  happily  at  home  upon  the  cool 
wide  porch!  Its  invitation  is  so  evident,  so 
genuine  and  irresistible  that  it  seems  to  in¬ 
clude  the  world  at  large  as  well  as  intimate 
friends.  The  soft  green  of  the  rugs  and 
wicker  chairs,  the  palms  and  ferns  so  ex¬ 
cellently  placed,  the  rich  color  of  the  wood, 
combine  to  weave  a  lure  that  is  almost  per¬ 
emptory.  The  low  railing  around  this  porch 
is  an  interesting  feature,  forming  a  con¬ 
venient  receptacle  for  a  magazine,  book, 
workbasket  or  pot  of  flowers,  as  well  as 
adding  a  cozy  sense  to  what  is  essentially 
an  outdoor  living  room.  Everyone  likes  to 
sit  on  the  railing  around  a  porch,  no  matter 
how  high,  frail  or  un¬ 
comfortable  it  is,  and 
this  low,  broad,  sub¬ 
stantial  balustrade 
permits  such  treat¬ 
ment  in  comfort  and 
safety.  Such  a  sim¬ 
ply  constructed  rail¬ 
ing  should  be  a  jov 
to  any  housekeeper, 
for  it  is  free  from  the 
obstructions  found  on 
most  porch  railings 
that  make  it  difficult 
to  keep  the  floor  well 
swept. 

The  most  distinc¬ 
tive  feature  of  this  detail  of  the 


A  BUNGALOW  BUILT  IN  LOS  ANGELES, 
CAL.,  BY  REGINALD  HARRIS. 

charming  Los  Angeles  bungalow  is  the  roof, 
which  the  architect,  Reginald  Harris,  has 
treated  in  the  bold  and  original  manner  so 
suitable  to  California  architecture.  The 
immense  overhang  of  it,  the  grace  of  its 
sweeping  lines,  the  balance  of  one  line  with 
another,  the  composition  of  the  whole,  the 
management  and  arrangement  of  the  upper 
and  lower  roof  areas  are  distinctly  original 
and  decidedly  beautiful  and  give  an  air  of 
magnificence  to  a  house  that  is  really  very 
simple  and  inexpensive.  The  house  is  a 
typical  bungalow  in  the  height  of  its  ceil¬ 
ings,  which  are  eight  feet  six  inches  down¬ 
stairs  and  seven  feet  six  inches  upstairs, 
and  the  low,  gradual,  broad  sweep  of  the 
roof  lines  keep  the  two-story  house  within 
conventionalized  bungalow  limits.  The 
large  copper  lantern  is  in  admirable  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  general  style  of  breadth  and 
grace,  adding  a  note  of  welcome  at  night, 
throwing  a  soft,  subdued  light  over  every- 
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thing.  French  windows  open¬ 
ing  from  the  dining  room 
make  it  easy  to  move  the  table 
out  on  the  porch,  that  the 
breakfast,  luncheon  or  tea 
may  be  served  there. 

The  interior  of  this  home 
is  simple,  convenient  and  com¬ 
fortable.  Large  windows  and 
doors  made  of  glass  let  in 
plenty  of  light  and  air  and  are 
so  arranged  that  they  make  a 
decorative  note  in  the  general 
design  of  the  exterior.  The  out¬ 
side  of  this  commodious  house  is 
of  ordinary  weather  boarding  with 
concrete  pillars  and  chimney,  and 
ruberoid  roof. 

The  living-room  walls  and  ceilings  are 
finished  in  Oregon  pine  stained  the  soft 
green  that  can  be  so  successfully  obtained  on 
this  wood.  In  every  room  is  to  be  found 
some  useful  built-in  features.  In  the  sit¬ 
ting  room  are  bookcases,  in  the  dining  room 
a  buffet,  and  cabinets  in  the  kitchen,  chests 
of  drawers  in  the  bedroom.  Economy  of 
space  is  thus  obtained,  a  convenient  place 
for  everything  is  assured,  and  a  decorative 
effect  in  each  room  is  produced  which  is 
attractive  and  satisfying  in  every  particular. 

The  walls  and  ceiling  of  the  dining  room 
are  also  finished  in  Oregon  pine,  with  the 
exception  of  the  frieze  introduced  above  the 
plate  rail.  This  frieze  adds  to  the  sense  of 
outdoors  given  to  the  room  by  the  large 
windows  and  glass  doors,  for  it  shows  a  bit 
of  forest,  just  such  a  glimpse  of  trees  and 
soft  skies  as  would  be  seen  through  real 
windows.  The  frieze  of  trees,  continuing 
from  window  to  window,  gives  an  apparent 
outdoor  view  without  a  break  around  the 
whole  room,  so  that  the  dining  table  seems 
to  be  set  at  the  edge  of  a  forest  glade,  the 
real  open  windows  giving  a  vista  of  sunny 
plains. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  this  house 
is  the  outdoor  sleeping  room,  which  is  en¬ 
tered  from  the  upper  hall,  through 
large  French  windows.  These  out¬ 
door  bedrooms  have  come  to  be  as 
much  a  part  of  a  Californian  house 
plan  as  the  kitchen,  dining  room  or  re¬ 
ception  room,  for  whoever  has  once 
slept  in  the  open  air  never  willingly 
shuts  himself  up  in  the  ordinary  old- 
time  bedroom  again.  Almost  every¬ 
one  in  this  favored  clime  has,  through 
friend  or  hotel,  been  given  an  oppor- 
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CALIFORNIA  BUNGALOW:  FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN- 

tunity  to  sleep  in  one  of  these  starlit  rooms 
and  at  once  the  ambition  to  possess  such  a 
sweet,  wholesome  bedroom  takes  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  guest  or  traveler.  So  hardly 
a  home  is  to  be  found  without  such  a  bed¬ 
room,  either  built  especially  for  such  pur¬ 
pose  or  else  created  as  successfully  as  pos¬ 
sible  from  some  porch. 

In  this  sleeping  room  a  disappearing  bed 
is  installed  which  permits  the  room  to  be 
used  as  outdoor  sitting  or  sewing  room  dur¬ 
ing  the  day,  the  bed  itself  forming  a  com¬ 
fortable  seat  and  convenient  lounging  place. 

The  bedrooms  are  all  finished  in  white, 
which  is  a  universally  satisfactory  way  of 
finishing  sleeping  or  dressing  rooms  because 
of  the  resultant  lightness,  freshness,  cleanli¬ 
ness,  airiness. 

Nothing  expensive  has  been  installed  in 
this  house.  It  is  just  another  of  the  many 
beautiful  bungalows  being  constructed  by 
home-makers  and  architects  throughout  the 
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VIEW  OF  THE  OUTDOOR  LIVING  ROOM. 

West.  The  immense  overhang  of  the  roof 
creates  the  shade  so  much  to  be  desired  at 
midday  in  this  sunny  land,  besides  adding 
the  distinct  note  of  originality  and  beauty 
to  the  building.  This  bungalow,  so  simple, 
informal,  comfortable,  “homey”  in  every 
way,  could  be  duplicated,  considering  the 
number  of  rooms  it  contains,  for  a  price 
surprisingly  low,  because  it  is  so  free  from 
unnecessary  ornament  or  display. 

The  floor  plan  is  well  worth  a  careful 
study  by  anyone  wishing  to  build  a  home 
where  economy  of  space  is  to  be  a  feature, 
for  there  is  no  waste  of  double  partitions, 
no  unnecessary  hall  space.  The  rooms  fit 
together  with  the  utmost  ease,  apparently, 
yet  all  home-builders  know  that  this  is  the 
result  of  careful  planning.  All  the  meas¬ 
urements  are  broad 
and  generous,  like  the 
entrance  to  the  house 
itself,  and  also  the 
passages  from  one 
room  into  another. 

The  vistas  from  room 
to  room,  the  charming 
use  of  glass  doors 
from  living  room  into 
dining  room  and  the 
French  door  from  the 
dining  room  onto  the 
porch,  give  a  sense  of 
space,  as  of  one  great 
room  barely  walled 
from  the  weather. 

The  many  windows 
and  the  sun-porch  ex¬ 
tension  heighten  this 


sense  of  outdoor  life. 
Certainly  as  much  of 
the  light,  cheer  and 
vigor  of  the  out-of- 
doors  is.  retained  as  is 
possible  in  any  house. 

The  centering  of 
stairways  leading  up 
to  the  bedrooms  and 
down  to  the  basement, 
with  the  several 
closets,  is  an  excellent 
arrangement  of  great 
working  convenience 
and  an  example  of 
wise  use  of  wall  space 
— w  h  i  c  h  simplifies 
building.  This  use  of 
the  inner  walls  for 
household  convenience  leaves  the  outer 
walls  free  for  an  abundance  of  large  win¬ 
dows.  Where  there  is  not  a  window  it  is 
because  there  is  a  door  leading  to  a  porch. 
The  kitchen  porch  is  well  placed  for  entry 
and  usefulness  generally. 

In  the  second  floor  plan  can  be  seen  the 
same  simple  arrangement  of  rooms  that  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  first  floor.  The  many  closets 
and  the  built-in  chests  of  drawers  lead  one 
to  believe  that  the  housekeeper  must  be  a 
perfectly  satisfied  one,  for  certainly  the 
rooms  are  amply  provided  with  these  neces¬ 
sities  of  order  and  convenience.  The  plan 
shows  the  sleeping  porch  with  the  bed 
which  closes  into  a  lounging  couch  or  seat 
during  the  day,  thus  converting  the  sleep¬ 
ing  porch  of  the  night  into  an  outdoor  sit¬ 
ting  room  for  use  during  the  daylight  hours. 
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It  is  hard  to  find  more 
ideal  conditions  for  the 
exercising  of  an  archi¬ 
tect’s  ingenuity  and  good 
taste  than  in  this  western 
land.  The  cost  of  con¬ 
struction  is  much  less  than 
in  the  East  betause  the 
necessity  of  meeting  the 
severity  of  winter  is  done 
away  with.  The  problems 
of  plumbing,  lighting  and 
heating  are  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  so  that  an  ar¬ 
chitect  can  devote  the 
major  part  of  his  skill  to 
creating  beauty.  Else¬ 
where  these  three  prob¬ 
lems  sometimes  drive 
beauty  of  line  into  the 
background  and  they  also 
demand  so  large  a  part  of  the  price  set  aside 
for  the  construction  of  the  home  that  there 
is  little  left  to  be  devoted  to  the  beauty  with¬ 
out  which  a  home  is  built  in  vain. 

The  West,  or  rather  the  people  who  are 
drawn  to  seek  a  home  in  the  West,  encour¬ 
age  simplicity  of  living.  And  simplicity  of 
living  permits  simplicity  of  building.  It 
also  encourages  originality  in  every  direc¬ 
tion,  the  builder’s  ideal  being  not  to  build 
as  others  have  built,  but  to  build  as  he  him¬ 
self  desires.  And  when  people  dare  to  be 
true  to  themselves  there  is  bound  to  be  a 
great  manifestation  of  originality.  For  it  is 


ONE  CORNER  OF  DINING  ROOM. 


INDOOR  LIVING  ROOM  LOOKING  INTO  DINING  ROOM 

the  slavish  obedience  to  custom  or  precedent 
that  makes  for  monotony,  and  monotony 
leads  to  degeneration.  A  copy  of  a  copy  is 
the  surest  way  in  the  world  to  lose  the 
beauty  that  marked  the  original  and  that 
prompted  the  first  copy.  Just  as  no  two 
people  are  alike  in  character,  but  each  in¬ 
teresting  in  some  especial  direction,  so  no 
two  homes  would  be  alike,  but  each  inter¬ 
esting  and  beautiful  in  a  separate  way  if 
the  builders  of  the  houses  would  but  exer¬ 
cise  the  individuality  they  find  in  them¬ 
selves.  Since  the  West  encourages  orig¬ 
inality  in  every  way  and 
scoffs  at  the  dulness  that 
knows  only  how  to  imi¬ 
tate,  the  homes  of  its  peo¬ 
ple,  the  office  buildings, 
stores,  bridges  are  marked 
by  a  freshness  of  design 
that  furnishes  one  of  the 
chief  charms  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Every  effort  is 
made  to  have  each  new 
home  different  from  all 
others,  not  that  it  may 
rival  its  friend  and  neigh¬ 
bor,  but  that  the  beauty  of 
each  and  the  civic  beauty 
of  the  whole  community 
may  be  enhanced.  Imita¬ 
tion  in  architecture  is  not 
the  “sincerest  form  of 
flattery” ;  it  is  a  form  of 
cheapening. 
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they  speak  of  this  period  of  “nest  building” 
as  the  happiest  in  their  lives,  though  it  hap¬ 
pened  some  years  ago,  and  the  little  home 
has  been  replaced  since  by  one  much  larger 
and  more  pretentious.  The  original  dwell¬ 
ing  has  been  left  intact  on  the  grounds  and 
brings  in  a  yearly  rental  considerably  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  its  first  cost.  So  it  not  only  made 
a  delightful  home,  but  an  excellent  invest¬ 
ment. 

It  was  such  fun  to  scheme  and  plan  and 
construct ;  there  was  a  sort  of  mysterious 
uncertainty  about  how  things  were  to  turn 
out.  In  fact,  the  pleasure  of  these  two 


VIEW  OF  COTTAGE  AND  PORCH. 

young  people  was  decidedly  different,  de¬ 
cidedly  greater,  than  that  of  those  who  em¬ 
ploy  an  architect,  and  check  from  a  healthy 
bank  account.  Near  the  center  of  the  lot 
where  the  ground  dipped  slightly  was  a 
huge  oak  tree  with  gnarled, 
knotted  trunk  and  wide-spread¬ 
ing  branches.  Under  this,  in 
fact,  around  this  tree,  the  house 
was  built.  Other  trees  on  the 
lot  were  trimmed  of  superfluous 
limbs  and  blanches,  the  larger 
ones  just  right  for  foundation 
posts,  the  smaller  for  lattice 
work  and  for  trim  and  orna¬ 
ment.  By  using  this  oak  wood 
quite  a  bit  of  money  was  saved 
on  timber.  Owing  to  the  slope 
of  the  ground  one  side  of  the 
house  was  necessarily  raised 
considerably.  This  permitted 
the  pretty  diamond  lattice  to  be 
seen  in  the  illustration.  In 
rustic  this  makes  a  charming 


VINE-CLAD  END  OF  COTTAGE. 


A  COTTAGE  TO  LIVE  IN  FOR 
SEVENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS 


FOR  an  expenditure  of  only  $75.00 
this  little  home  is  a  marvel  of  neat¬ 
ness,  compactness  and  daintiness  and 
may  prove  an  excellent  suggestion 
for  the  would-be  bride  and  groom  who  are 
waiting  until  enough  has  been  saved  and 
earned  to  build  and  start  housekeeping,  or 
for  the  Nature  devotee  who  wants  ideas  for 
an  inexpensive  summer  camp.  When  one 
hears  of  some  one  erecting  a  building  for 
such  a  trifle  the  impression  gained  is  that 
this  building  must  be  a  wood¬ 
shed  or  a  chicken  house,  and 
usually  this  is  the  case.  But 
in  this  instance  a  genuine  liv¬ 
able  house  was  actually  built  for 
the  above  figure. 

Like  almost  all  good  things 
it  was  born  of  necessity.  A 
newly  married  couple,  rich  in 
happiness  but  poor  in  finances, 
purchased  a  large  wooded  lot 
on  the  instalment  plan.  The 
monthly  payments  with  interest 
were  small  and  could  be  com¬ 
fortably  met  on  the  margin  of 
salary  left  after  all  living  ex¬ 
penses  had  been  paid.  After 
making  the  first  payment,  which 
gave  them  possession  of  the  property,  they 
had  just  $75.00  left.  With  this  they  deter¬ 
mined  to  build  themselves  a  house. 

That  they  succeeded  is  shown  by  the  ac¬ 
companying  illustrations.  Every  bit  of 
work  was  done  with  their  own  hands  and 
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screen  as  well  as  a  foundation 
for  vines.  The  lower  portions 
of  the  walls  of  the  house  are 
of  boards  two  and  one-half  feet 
in  height.  Above  these  there  is 
a  five-foot  width  of  extra  heavy 
art  burlap  in  dark  gold-brown. 

Above  this  and  filling  in  the 
gable  ends  are  redwood  shin¬ 
gles.  Concealing  the  joints  be¬ 
tween  the  boards  and  the  burlap 
below  and  the  shingles  and  bur¬ 
lap  above,  are  split  rustic  tim¬ 
bers.  Smaller  split  timbers  are 
also  used  for  outside  window 
frames  with  excellent  effect. 

The  corner  supports  are  of  tree 
trunks,  as  are  the  porch  posts  and  rail. 

At  the  front,  under  the  porch  eaves,  is  a 
frieze  of  rustic  lattice  eighteen  inches  wide. 
Below  this  is  a  charming  rustic  seat  with 
back  and  sides  and  bottom  made  of  small 
but  strong  oak  twigs.  The  roof  is  shingled. 
No  paint  or  stain  has  been  used,  the  brown 
burlap  and  the  weathered  timber  making  a 
pleasing  color  combination  in  the  nature 
setting  of  trees,  vines  and  flowers.  Cov¬ 
ering  the  ground  about  the  cottage  and 
forming  a  deep  green  mat  through  which 
here  and  there  a  huge  cobblestone  can  be 
seen  lifting  its  white  head,  is  the  good  old- 
fashioned  Wandering  Jew.  English  ivy 
and  fragrant  honeysuckle  clamber  up  sides 
and  back  of  the  cottage,  while  at  the  front 
is  a  mass  of  lacy-foliaged  asparagus  fern. 

Inside,  the  wood  wainscot  is  covered  with 
matrix,  then  comes  the  five-foot  width  of 
brown  burlap,  then  a  frieze  of  the  matrix. 
Most  of  these  matrix  pads  show  cartoons 
and  illustrations  of  considerable  interest, 


THE  SHADY  RUSTIC  PORCH. 

in  fact,  they  present  a  wall  library  and  pic¬ 
tures  and  stories  in  which  one  can  find 
both  humor  and  pathos.  They  were  brought 
by  the  builder  from  his  newspaper  office 
and  are  reminders  of  “detail”  stories  excit¬ 
ing  and  otherwise.  These  mats  can  be 
obtained  from  almost  any  newspaper  office 
for  little  or  nothing,  and  for  decorative 
purposes,  as  in  this  instance,  they  are  just 
the  thing.  In  color  they  are  gray-white 
and  will  harmonize  with  any  color  scheme. 

The  ceiling  follows  the  roof  lines  and  is 
faced  with  the  brown  burlap.  In  one  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  living  room  is  a  folding  bed 
daintily  curtained,  and  with  its  top  shelf 
lined  with  books  it  appears  more  like  a 
curtained  cabinet.  The  tiny  fireplace  heats 
the  house  satisfactorily  in  the  California 
climate  and  adds  a  bit  of  cheer  that  is  de¬ 
lightful.  The  house  is  admirably  suited 
for  all-year  occupancy  in  any  moderate  cli¬ 
mate,  and  for  a  summer  camp  in  any  local¬ 
ity.  The  veranda,  through  the  floor  of 
which  the  great  oak  tree  rises,  permits  free¬ 
dom  of  outdoor  life  and  is  a  delightful 
place  to  sleep,  either  in  hammocks  or  on 
portable  canvas  cots. 

“ENGLISH  COTTAGE  FURNI¬ 
TURE” 

E  have  been  so  much  interested  in 
what  is  being  done  in  England  in 
the  designing  and  making  of  sim¬ 
ple  furniture  for  cottage  homes, 
that  we  have  decided  to  reproduce  in  The 
Craftsman  this  month  a  number  of  photo¬ 
graphs  of  this  kind  of  work.  These 
pieces  were  designed  for  the  cottages  of 
garden  cities,  and  their  chief  charm  lies  in 
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the  fact  that  they  are  so  perfectly  adapted 
to  their  purpose.  They  show  what  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  simple  living  may  be  embodied 
in  this  branch  of  craftsmanship ;  they  illus¬ 
trate  how  beautiful  things  can  be  produced 
at  small  expense.  What  a  pleasant  contrast 
such  furniture  presents  after  the  mass  of 
shoddy  objects  which  flooded  the  markets 
and  homes  of  the  Victorian  period — things 
which  were  overornamented,  imitative,  de¬ 
void  of  real  meaning  and  definiteness  of 
purpose,  calculated  to  destroy,  genuine  ar¬ 
tistic  feeling  and  love  of  simple  beauty,  and 
to  promote  instead  unthinking  attitudes  and 
snobbish  ideals  of  living.  After  such  cheap 
commercializing  of  a  branch  of  industry 
which  should  be  so  close  to  the  real  life  of 
the  people,  what  a  relief  to  find  them  real¬ 
izing  the  futility  of  it  all  and  seeking  for 
better  and  truer  methods  of  expression,  for 
things  which  will  fulfil  each  purpose  simply 
and  honestly  and  at  the  same  time  satisfy 
the  need  for  comfort,  beauty  and  harmony. 
So  we  are  glad  to  welcome  any  evidences 
of  these  good  efforts  on  the  part  of  our 
English  friends. 

Consider  these  few  pieces  of  cottage  fur¬ 
niture.  They  are  worth  studying,  for  they 
embody  in  their  unpretentious  way  some  of 
the  most  important  principles  of  design. 
The  chairs,  the  firm,  well-built  table,  the  in¬ 
teresting  sideboard,  the  bookcase  with  its 
simple  lines — all  have  an  air  of  dignity,  of 


“cottage”  sideboard  and  china  rack. 

friendliness  and  hospitality.  This  is  fur¬ 
niture  you  could  have  about  you  in  your 
home  and  not  get  tired  of.  There  is  no 
fussiness  to  irritate,  no  eccentricity  to  an¬ 
noy.  These  things  are  nothing  more  or 


“cottage”  dining  room  furniture  in  fumed  oak. 
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CORNER  OF  DINING  ROOM  FURNISHED 

with  “new  English”  furniture. 

home  surroundings  and  a  factor  in  the  un¬ 
conscious  molding  of  the  characters  of  those 
for  whose  daily  use  it  is  intended. 

When  these  pictures  were  submitted  to  us 
to  show  what  is  being  done  in  England 
along  these  lines,  they  were  accompanied  by 
a  note  suggesting  that  it  would  be  well  if 
our  American  manufacturers  could  follow 
in  this  path  and  construct  a  similar  quality 
of  furniture  for  the  mass  of  people  who 
want  beautiful  things  without  great  ex¬ 
pense.  This  suggestion  is  particularly  inter¬ 
esting  to  The  Craftsman,  for  on  careful 
examination  of  the  photographs  we  dis¬ 
covered  that  not  only  were  they  designed 
on  Craftsman  principles,  but  the  very  details 
of  our  construction  have  been  followed,  with 
a  result  that  is  as  charming  as  one  could 
wish.  On  the  whole,  the  coincidence  is  one 
which  affords  us  immense  satisfaction  and 
encouragement,  and  we  are  only  too  glad  to 
find  that  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean  our  work 
is  finding  favor  because  it  is  based  on  sound 
principles  and  has  its  root  in  the  real  needs 
and  lives  of  the  people. 

After  all,  the  responsibility  of  encourag¬ 
ing  the  manufacture  and  use  of  good  furni¬ 
ture  throughout  this  or  any  other  country 
lies  only  in  part  with  the  manufacturers 


less  than  what  they  appear— and  of 
how  many  products  of  our  modern  fac¬ 
tories  and  workshops  can  we  say  as 

much  ? 

Surely  the  effect  of  this  type  of  fur¬ 
nishing  upon  the  people  themselves  must 
be  definitely  beneficial.  In  the  cottage 
of  the  average  English  family,  for  in¬ 
stance,  what  could  be  more  suited  to  the 
home  life  than  these  simple  pieces  ? 
Aside  from  their  practical  qualities,  the 
atmosphere  of  repose  and  charm  which 
they  impart  must  be  infinitely  better  in 
its  influence  than  an  environment  of 
ornate  and  unsuitable  objects  which 
would  only  stimulate  a  feeling  of  snob¬ 
bishness  and  insincerity.  Such  work  as 
that  shown  here  seems  to  emphasize  the 
dignity  of  labor,  the  imperative  need  of 
thoroughness  and  beauty,  a  relation  of 
friendliness  between  the  workman  and 
his  work.  And  as  society  discards  old 
prejudices  for  bigger  truths,  and  learns 
to  readjust  the  existing  conditions  be¬ 
tween  capital  and  labor,  substituting 
cooperation  for  competition  and  putting 
work  on  a  new  and  better  basis,  this  kind 
of  furniture  must  come  to  be  recognized  as 
an  aid  toward  the  establishment  of  the  right 


“cottage”  bookcase  and  mirror. 
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themselves.  They  put  on  the  market  what 
they  believe  the  public  is  most  likely  to  buy, 
and  so  long  as  the  public  continues  to  buy 
furniture  which  is  poorly  designed  and 
badly  put  together,  just  so  long  will  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  merchants  continue  to  make  it. 


WASHSTAND  IN  “ENGLISH  COTTAGE  FURNITURE.” 

But  when  people  come  to  see  the  futility  of 
filling  their  houses  with  objects  which  bring 
them  no  lasting  satisfaction  and  instead  seek 
and  insist  upon  getting  those  things  which 
stand  for  real  comfort  and  beauty,  then  the 
manufacturers  will  cease  to  offer  shoddy 
wares  and  strive  to  meet  the  new  and  higher 
demand.  Then  we  may  hope  that  common 
sense  will  take  the  place  of  fashion,  and 
thoroughness  and  beauty  be  prized  above 
the  doubtful  merits  of  a  “novelty”  or  an 
“antique.” 

To  achieve  such  vital  changes  in  our  at¬ 
titude  toward  these  things  will  no  doubt 
take  some  time.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  dis¬ 
card  old  habits,  to  root  out  old  prejudices, 
and  above  all  to  think  for  ourselves  instead 
of  accepting  the  opinions  and  preferences 
of  others.  And  besides,  it  is  not  enough  for 
us  to  adopt  simple  furnishings  just  because 
they  seem  to  be  coming  into  vogue.  That 
would  only  be  another  form  of  imitation,  of 
thoughtlessness.  It  is  when  we  arrive  at 
such  conclusions  by  our  own  initiative,  when 
we  really  care  about  making  for  ourselves 
the  right  surroundings,  when  we  really  pre¬ 
fer  simplicity  to  ornateness  and  quality  of 
workmanship  to  resplendence  of  varnish, 
when  the  designs  embody  our  own  inherent 
convictions  of  what  is  fitting  and  beautiful 
— it  is  only  then  that  we  shall  have  achieved 
permanent  progress. 


MODERN  ALADDIN  LAMPS 

T  is  almost  impossible  to  see  an  Ori¬ 
ental  lamp,  especially  a  Persian  one, 
without  thinking  of  Aladdin  and  the 
wonders  he  produced  by  cherishing 
one  of  these  lamps.  A  Persian  lamp  con¬ 
jures  a  visionary  Aladdin  as  certainly  as 
this  beloved  hero  in  times  past  by  gently 
rubbing  a  small  lamp  conjured  the  Genii 
who  gave  him  everything  he  wished  for  as 
fast  as  he  could  think  of  anything  else  to 
wish ! 

A  sense  of  opulence  hovers  around  all 
things  Oriental,  and  a  bit  of  brass  or  sil¬ 
ver  hammered  in  painstaking  fashion  by 
some  modern  wizard  of  Syria,  set  upon 
our  mantels  or  tables  seems  to  enrich  the 
whole  room. 

These  lamps  carry  great  individuality 
— they  cannot  be  said  to  “fit  in”  with  the 
furnishings  of  our  homes,  blending  un¬ 
obtrusively  with  our  surroundings.  But 
their  presence  enriches  the  whole  room, 
adds  a  tone  not  jarringly  barbaric,  but 
richly  luxurious. 

When  a  Persian  lamp  is  lighted  in  Amer¬ 
ican  halls  we  almost  expect  it  to  give  forth 
aromatic  perfume — the  exotic  color  of  it 
seems  to  promise  rich  odors  as  well. 

America  is  now  importing  Persian,  Sy¬ 
rian,  Japanese,  Chinese  lamps  of  exquisite 
workmanship  that  we  may  have  a  glow¬ 
ing  note  of  splendor  in  our  homes  and  at 
a  remarkably  low  cost. 

Lamps  from  Damascus  come  “knocked 
down,”  as  it  were,  and  are  assembled  in 
this  country.  So  these  lamps,  rich  in  en¬ 
graved  and  openwork  designs,  the  patient 
work  of  brown  men  who  have  handled  the 
graver’s  tool  from  time  immemorial,  com¬ 
bine  the  art  of  the  Orient  with  the  prac¬ 
ticality  of  the  Occident.  They  are  put  to¬ 
gether  by  our  experienced  metal  workers 
so  they  are  substantial,  reliable,  will  not 
come  apart,  and  will  hold  an  American 
burner  and  wick. 

For  instance,  take  one  of  the  adjustable 
piano  lamps.  It  is  unmistakably  of  Da¬ 
mascus. — the  simitarlike  shape  of  it,  the 
perforated  design,  the  rich  color  of  the 
silk  showing  through,  bringing  out  the  pat¬ 
tern,  the  bead  fringe.  But  the  clever  way 
it  is  mounted  so  that  it  can  be  bent  up¬ 
ward  if  placed  on  the  side  of  the  keyboard 
so  that  the  full  rays  may  fall  upon  the 
music,  or  bent  downward  if  placed  on  top 
of  the  piano,  or  sideways,  so  it  can  be 
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made  to  shed  light  upon  the  music  no  mat¬ 
ter  where  the  stand  may  be,  is  unmis¬ 
takably  American.  These  adjustable  piano 
lamps  are  therefore  Orientally  beautiful 
and  Americanly  practical.  The  American 
setting  of  them  in  no  way  changes  the 
character  of  their  beauty  but  permits  them 
to  be  of  use  to  us  as  well  as  an  ornament. 

Then  there  are  the  tall  pedestal  piano 
lamps  of  Damascus  workmanship,  also 
some  of  Egyptian  design,  richly  engraved 
and  finely  perforated,  put  together  in  this 


LAMP  FOR  DRESSING  TABLE,  OPEN-WORK  OF  BRASS. 

country.  These  brass  lamps  are  5  or  6 
feet  tall  and  finished  with  elaborate  brass 
shades  lined  with  silk  of  every  possible 
color  and  fringed  with  beads  that  match 
the  silk. 

These  piano  floor  lamps  come  at  $35  and 
upward  to  $125,  and  the  adjustable  piano 
lamps  are  $25,  prices  which  are  astonish¬ 
ingly  small  when  one  considers  the  days  of 
careful  work  required  to  engrave  and  make 
them. 

The  little  Princess  lamps,  as  they  are 
called,  are  worthy  their  name,  for  they  are 
delicate,  rich,  unusual — and  are  worthy  a 
place  on  the  dressing  table  of  a  real  princess. 


ADJUSTABLE^PIANO  LAMP  OF  OPEN-WORK  BRASS. 


Japanese 
bronze  and  Jap- 
a  n  e  s  e  pottery  • 
lamps  come 
i  n  fascinating 
shapes,  colors 
and  designs. 
The  shades  are 
made  of  rice 
paper,  brass, 
gauze,  metal  or 
silk,  hand  paint- 
;ed,  engraved, 
perforated.  In¬ 
finite  are  the 
shapes  and  col¬ 
ors  of  the  bases 
and  the  shades, 
so  that  everyone 
will  find  a  lamp 
to  his  or  her 
liking,  to  fit  in 
rooms  of  every 
possible  color 
scheme. 

And  there  are 
manifold  Chi¬ 
nese  blue  and 
white  pottery 
lamps  with  blue 
and  white  paper 
or  silk  shades 
suitable  for  bou¬ 
doir  or  dining 
room,  which  are 
both  decorative 
and  useful. 


DAMASCUS  FLOOR  LAMP  OF 
OPEN-WORK  BRASS. 
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FOSTERING  LACE-MAKING  IN 
RUSSIA:  BY  ROSE  L.  ELLERBE 

MOST  romantic  legend  is  still  cur¬ 
rent  among  the  peasants  of  Europe 
concerning  the  origin  of  lace.  As 
the  story  goes,  a  lover  who  could 
offer  his  betrothed  no  costly  gift,  one  day 
brought  to  her  a  leaf  which  he  had  plucked 
in  the  forest.  She  accepted  it  as  a  true 
token  of  love  and  preserved  it  with  care. 
In  time  the  lover  went  away — to  the  wars 
perhaps — and  never  returned.  The  maiden 
prized  the  leaf  then  as  a  sacred  treasure, 
and  when  she  found  only  the  delicate  vein- 
ing  left  of  her  keepsake,  she  took  needle 
and  thread  and  tried  to  copy  the  fairylike 
web.  And  thus  was  made  the  first  bit  of 
real  lace. 

That  a  peasant  maid  should  have  first 
created  lace  is  fitting.  Although  lace  has 
been  the  favored  adornment  of  kings  and 
queens,  of  princes  of  the  church  and  of 
noble  lords  and  ladies,  it  has  usually  been 
the  product  of  the  peasant  woman — she  of 
slow  brain  and  deft  fingers.  Great  ladies 
and  simple  nuns,  it  is  true,  once  spent 
their  hours  over  the  needle  and  wove  mar¬ 


velous  broideries  and  laces ;  but  the  finest 
and  the  rarest  laces,  the  treasured  cabinet 
specimens  of  Rose  point,  Mechlin  and 
Valenciennes  have  been  the  work  of  long- 
suffering  souls,  who  found  in  these  ex¬ 
quisite  creations  of  their  fingers,  the  only 
joy  and  solace  of  their  hard-pressed  lives. 
Often,  in  order  to  preserve  the  delicacy  and 
pliability  of  the  threads,  the  work  was 
done  in  damp,  dark  cellars  or  over  cow- 
stables.  That  this,  the  most  fragile,  the 
most  poetic  of  all  handiwork  should  always 
have  cost  so  lavishly  in  womanhood,  in 
toil,  in  eyesight  and  in  suffering,  and 
should  always  have  been  rewarded  by  a 
pittance  barely  sufficient  to  keep  life  in  the 
body,  is  one  of  the  tragic  mysteries  that 
go  to  make  up  industrial  history.  The 
story  of  the  lace-makers  of  the  world  is  one 
that  stings  the  soul  with  its  pathos. 

Students  and  historians  of  lace  paid 
small  attention  to  Russian  laces,  for  little 
was  known  upon  the  subject,  until  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  an  elaborate  work  by  Madame 
Sophie  Davydorf,  dealing  with  the  laces 
and  lace-makers  of  that  country.  About 
1870  this  lady  became  interested  in  the 
home  industries  of  the  Russian  peasants 
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and  began  an  exhaustive  study  of  their 
needlework  and  its  history.  For  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  she  continued  her 
investigations  and  her  book  contains  hun¬ 
dreds  of  plates,  showing  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  art,  with  many  copies  of  rare 
and  forgotten  specimens  as  well  as  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  most  intricate  and  varied 
patterns  of  today.  She  traces  the  history 
of  needlework  to  its  introduction  with  the 
Christian  religion,  when  it  was  most  largely 
used  in  the  churches  and  made  by  nuns. 
During  the  Middle  Ages  the  Russian  nobil- 
•ity  displayed  a  barbaric  richness  in  dress, 
wearing  laces  heavy  with  gold  and  silver 
threads  and  silks  and  velvets  embroidered 
in  gold  and  precious  stones. 

Under  serfdom,  the  lace-makers  labored 
for  their  masters.  A  Russian  gentleman 
thus  recalls  the  scenes  of  his  childhood: 

“Hundreds  of  young  girls  were  engaged, 
in  many  households,  in  the  never-ending 
task  of  supplying  their  mistresses  with  the 
most  beautiful  productions  of  their  toil. 
Till  this  very  day  I  cannot  recollect  with¬ 
out  a  shudder  the  dark  picture  of  those 
crowds  of  silent,  pale  girls,  patiently  bent 
over  their  frames,  as  I  have  seen  them  in 
my  childhood.  From  five  o’clock  in  the 
morning  until  late  at  night  they  were  pull¬ 
ing  threads  out  of  fine  materials,  counting 
almost  imperceptible  threads,  and  after 
many  an  hour  of  agony,  producing  won¬ 
derful  results.  Cruel  punishments  were 
inflicted  upon  those  who  did  not  seem  to 
be  quick  enough  or  skilful  enough,  and  if 


COAT-OF-ARMS  TEA  CLOTH:  A  SINGLE  PIECE  OF 
DRAWN  LINEN  WITH  DESIGNS  WORKED  IN 
WITH  NEEDLE. 


RUSSIAN  HAND-MADE  VALENCIENNES  LACE. 

COPY  OF  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  PATTERN  FROM 
THE  SCHOOL  OF  MADAME  DE  OGAREFF. 


LACE  REQUIRING  THREE  MONTHS  LABOR  TO  MAKE 
A  SINGLE  YARD!  FROM  THE  SCHOOL  OF 
PRINCESS  TENISCHEFF. 

sight  gave  out,  as  happened  only  too  often, 
workers  were  replaced  by  younger  ones. 
Women  were  of  no  account — work  only 
was  wanted,  to  embellish  the  mistress  with 
extravagant  richness  and  fill  the  chests  of 
the  daughters  for  their  doweries.” 

Besides  laces,  drawn  work  was  done  on 
linens  and  homespuns — bedspreads,  table 
covers,  altar  cloths  of  a  single  piece  of 
linen  drawn  all  over,  with  the  designs 
worked  in  with  a  needle,  were  common. 
One  piece  of  such  work  often  represented 
the  labor  of  several  women  for  months. 
The  distinctive  feature  of  all  Russian 
needlework  is  its  substantial  quality.  The 
linens  and  threads  used  are  of  a  firm  tex¬ 
ture  and  the  work  is  close  and  often  heavy. 
The  most  elaborate  and  intricate  patterns 
are  worked  out  in  infinite  detail.  In  their 
laces  no  braids  or  nets  are  used.  Every 
stitch  is  taken  with  the  needle  or  made 
with  the  bobbins. 

Peasant  women  employ  needlework  for 
their  own  adornment.  No  girl  is  wedded 
without  her  bridal  costume.  In  older  times 
these  were  very  elaborate.  In  the  vast 
patchwork  known  as  Russia,  these  cos¬ 
tumes  varied  much  in  material  and  work¬ 
manship  ;  but  all  represented  long  and  pa¬ 
tient  toil  with  needle  and  with  loom. 
Aprons,  towels  and  head-dresses  were 
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richly  adorned.  The  materials  used  were 
sometimes  coarse  and  the  designs  crude, 
yet  the  effect  produced  was  usually  sym¬ 
bolic  and  often  artistic.  The  more  ancient 
patterns  especially  exhibit  the  Slavic  love 
of  color  in  a  coloring  as  passionate,  al¬ 
though  less  harmonious,  than  the  more 
sophisticated  Oriental  blendings ;  while 
most  of  the  earlier  work  shows  marked 
traces  of  its  Byzantine  or  Oriental  origin. 

To  the  ignorant,  hopelessly  downtrodden 
peasant  woman,  needlework  was  the  one 
expression  of  artistic  and  religious  in¬ 
stincts.  Madame  Davydorf  says:  “In 
most  provinces  of  Russia,  laces  and  em¬ 
broideries  were  the  product  of  a  work  es¬ 
sentially  domestic,  having  at  all  times  been 
an  indispensable  part  of  each  trousseau ; 
it  has  been  at  the  same  time  the  expression 
of  the  thought,  the  creative  force  and  the 
religious  sentiment  of  the  young  Russian 
woman.  Lace  and  lace-making  is  not  only 
important  historically  and  industrially,  but 
has  a  most  happy  moral  influence  upon  the 
workers.” 

After  serfdom  was  abolished,  lace-making 
continued  in  the  izbas;  but  the  industry 
seemed  doomed  to  destruction  under  the 
blighting  influence  of  rapacious  tradesmen, 
who  paid  almost  unbelievable  pittances  for 
the  work  they  purchased  of  the  ignorant 
and  often  starving  workers.  Mr.  I.  V.  Illa- 
gen,  of  the  government  of  Riazan,  a  dis¬ 
trict  where  much  drawn  work  is  done,  says 
in  a  recent  report:  “As  poverty  prevailed 
everywhere  and  very  seldom  the  workers 
had  means  for  starting  work,  the  middle¬ 
men  would  supply  them  with  linen,  thread, 
cotton,  needles,  and  so  on,  and  when  the 
work  was  ready  take  it  on  commission. 
Long  months  elapsed  generally  before  the 
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much  expected  return  of  the  peddler,  who, 
however  successful,  had  seldom  anything 
but  sad  reports;  the  pay  of  the  workers 
was  reduced  to  9  or  10  kopecks  per  day, 
while  children  earned  4,  5  or  6  kopecks 
per  day.  Sometimes  there  was  no  pay  at 
all  for  the  work,  under  the  pretext  that  it 
had  not  been  paid  for  by  the  purchasers. 
Investigations  of  complaints  were  of  no 
avail.” 

Madame  Davydorf  and  other  investiga¬ 
tors  have  stated  that  the  average  pay  of 
the  needleworkers  was  but  ten  cents  a  day 
— and  this  for  work  that  showed  real 
creative  and  artistic  value,  as  well  as  beau¬ 
tiful  execution.  When  these  facts  became 
known  to  the  public  many  liberal  Russians 
began  to  interest  themselves  in  trying  to 
better  the  conditions.  As  a  result  of  these 
efforts,  schools  were  established  to  aid  the 
lace-makers  and  attempts  were  made  to  en- 


RUSSIAN  DRAWN-WORK  TABLECLOTH:  THE  WORK 
OF  SEVERAL  WOMEN  FOR  A  YEAR  OR  MORE. 

courage  the  use  of  Russian  needlework, 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  1873  a  collection  of  Russian  laces 
was  presented  by  the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh, 
daughter  of  Alexander  II,  to  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  London.  This  was 
the  first  foreign  exhibit  of  Russian  needle¬ 
work  and  it  attracted  wide  attention.  The 
Russian  Government  was  aroused  and 
founded  a  large  institution  to  aid  the  work¬ 
ers  of  Moscow  and  vicinity,  and  arranged 
for  exhibits  of  native  needlework  in  Mos¬ 
cow  and  St.  Petersburg.  In  1883  the  “Prac¬ 
tical  School  of  Lace  Industry”  was  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  benefit  of  workers  in  east¬ 
ern  Russia.  Here  a  careful  study  of  an¬ 
cient  laces  was  made ;  laces  from  other 
countries  were  introduced  and  copied  and 
every  effort  put  forth  to  “perfect  the  tech¬ 
nique  and  form  the  taste.”  Teachers  trained 
in  these  schools  are  sent  out  to  the  vil- 
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lages,  and  exhibits  of  the  work  done  en¬ 
courage  the  workers  and  arouse  national 
pride.  A  museum  devoted  to  the  Russian 
needlework  arts  is  one  of  the  features  of 
this  school.  Another  school  has  lately  been 
established  in  St.  Petersburg,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  dowager  Czarina,  for  the 
training  of  teachers  of  needlecraft. 

Schools  are  also  maintained  upon  many 
private  estates.  These  supply  the  work¬ 
ers  with  materials  and  patterns ;  they  also 
direct  the  cottage  workers  and,  in  most 
cases,  receive  the  finished  work  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  find  a  market  for  it.  Under  the 
tutelage  of  the  schools  and  their  patron¬ 
esses,  Russian  peasant  workers  are  now 
producing  almost  perfect  copies  of  the 
laces  of  other  countries,  as  well  as  greatly 
improving  their  own  distinctive  workman¬ 
ship.  Schools  are  also  promoting  the  vari¬ 
ous  weaving  industries,  and  hand-woven 
linens,  crashes  and  homespuns — of  flax, 
flax  and  wool  mixed,  and  pure  wool,  are 
becoming  an  important  industrial  product. 
All  of  this  work  is  generally  done  in  the 
izbas,  or  huts,  of  the  workers  and  it  is  one 
of  the  principal  aims  of  the  patrons  of  the 
cottage  industries  to  continue  this  home 
work  and  discourage  the  women  from  leav¬ 
ing  their  homes  to  seek  factory  work. 

Among  those  who  have  devoted  their  ef¬ 
forts  to  saving  the  lace  and  needlework 
industries,  after  Madame  Davydorf,  are 
Madame  Souchitine,  a  daughter  of  Tolstoi ; 
Princess  A.  D.  Tenischeff,  whose  school  is 
the  center  for  several  hundred  workers ; 
Madame  Nadine  de  Ogareff,  who  opened 
her  magnificent  home  in  St.  Petersburg  for 
an  exhibit  and  sale  of  Russian  handiwork — 
an  innovation  among  Russian  noblewomen. 
In  1907  Princess  Sophie  Tenischeff  made  an 
elaborate  display  of  Russian  work  in  Paris, 
a  showing  which  greatly  surprised  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  art  connoisseurs  by  its  variety  and 
excellence.  Many  other  men  and  women 
have  lent  their  aid  to  this  effort  to  save 
and  foster  an  industry. 

But  the  schools  and  their  patrons  have 
also  been  largely  at  the  mercy  of  the  lace- 
maker’s  evil  genius — the  middlemen,  since 
they  continued  to  be  the  chief  purchasers. 
Attempts  were  made  to  establish  depots  for 
the  sale  of  the  work  in  England  and  in 
France.  But  the  high  prices  paid  for  the 
goods  by  the  women  who  bought  the  beau¬ 
tiful  laces  were  largely  absorbed  by  the 
various  handlers,  and  the  workers  still  re¬ 


ceive  astonishingly  low  prices  for  their 
work. 

A  Russian  woman,  Verra  Xenephontavna 
Kalematiano  de  Blumenthal,  residing  in 
this  country  has  developed  her  own  method 
of  dealing  with  this  problem.  A  descend¬ 
ant  of  an  old  Russian  family  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  nobility,  she  had  been  interested 
in  the  efforts  to  aid  the  laceworkers  be¬ 
fore  coming  to  America.  Her  heart  was 
still  with  the  struggling  masses  of  her 
countrywomen.  Through  Professor  Miliu- 
koff  she  received  packages  of  the  laces  and 
drawn  work  from  Russia,  which  she  ex¬ 
hibited  privately  and  sold  for  prices  that 
seemed  fabulous  compared  with  those 
usually  received  by  the  workers,  but  were 
beggarly  when  compared  with  those  charged 
in  the  stores  for  real  laces.  From  this 
small  beginning  Madame  de  Blumenthal 
has  continued  to  receive  larger  and  larger 
consignments  of  the  work.  Her  effort 
to  create  a  market  has  been  unique.  She 
was  determined  to  increase  the  prices  paid 
the  workers.  Through  many  difficulties 
this  has  been  her  constant  aim.  She  re¬ 
ceives  the  work  from  the  schools  or  the 
workers  direct,  sells  it  and  returns  the 
market  price  with,  in  most  Cases,  40% 
added  to  the  original  price.  In  the  village 
of  Riazan  from  which  most  of  the  drawn 
work  is  sent  to  her,  Viselki-Visoyka,  a 
part  of  this  additional  money  has  been  de¬ 
posited  in  bank  to  the  credit  of  the  women 
workers.  From  this  fund  they  can  draw 
without  interest  to  purchase  materials  or 
when  in  special  need.  In  the  school  of 
Princess  A.  D.  Tenischeff,  from  which 
many  of  the  laces  come,  a  fund  has  been 
established  for  the  training  of  girls  in  the 
lace  schools. 

An  exhibit  of  the  drawn  work  and  laces 
sent  to  Madame  de  Blumenthal  was  shown 
at  the  last  annual  exhibit  of  the  National 
Arts  and  Crafts  Society,  New  York,  and 
attracted  much  attention. 

Undoubtedly  Russia  is  destined  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  large  portion  of  the  real  laces  and 
needlecraft  of  the  future,  for  only  in  that 
sad  country  still  exist  the  conditions  that 
make  such  handiwork  possible.  With  all 
the  efforts  now  being  made  to  preserve  the 
lace  industries  of  various  countries  and  to 
increase  the  pay  of  the  workers,  the  long 
and  life-sapping  toil  necessary  to  produce 
genuinely  artistic  needlecraft  has  never  yet 
been  adequately  rewarded. 
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MAKING  BOX  FURNITURE: 
ITS  PRACTICAL  AND  ETHICAL 
VALUE 

NCE  upon  a  time — not  so  very  long 
ago — a  woman  of  New  England, 
inspired  by  the  thought  that  every¬ 
thing  that  was  of  interest  to  hu¬ 
manity,  was  of  interest  to  her,  decided  to 
enter  the  social  service  work,  but  in  her 
own  way.  She  wanted  to  become  a  friend 
to  her  neighbors,  not  just  a  resident 
among  them,  and  for  neighbors  she  chose 
those  who  live  in  what  is  commonly  termed 
the  “humble  walk  of  life.”  She  fitted  up 
her  rooms  as  simply 
and  inexpensively  as 
possible,  kept  them 
immaculate  with  soap 
and  water  and,  shar¬ 
ing  her  home  with  a 
deserted  scrub  woman 
and  her  child,  entered 
with  zest  into  the 
work  of  turning 
neighbors  into 
friends. 

The  woman  was 
Louise  Brigham,  her 
home  became  known 
as  Sunshine  Cottage, 
and  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  where  she  began 
her  work  that  is  now  widely  known.  Be¬ 
cause  so  many  women  and  children  con¬ 
gregated  around  her  the  housework  assumed 
proportions  not  possible  to  be  handled  by 
one  pair  of  hands,  so  a  dishwashing  com¬ 
mittee  was  formed,  with  John  Johnson  as 
chairman,  who  entered  so  heartily  and 
vigorously  into  the  task  of  “helping”  that 
not  a  dish  was  left  unbroken  at  the  end 
of  the  week !  The  disappointment  of  the 
children  because  there  were  no  more 
dishes  to  wash,  resulted  in  the  establishing 
of  dishes  unbreakable,  pewter,  copper  and 
brass  mainly,  and  to  this  day  throughout 
all  her  homes  only  unbreakable  dishes  are 
used. 

She  also  established  the  beautiful  peas¬ 
ant  custom  of  placing  an  extra  seat  at  the 
table  for  the  stranger,  and  since  the  major 
part  of  her  visitors  were  children  the  extra 
seat  took  the  form  of  a  high  chair  for  the 
babies.  Since  everything  must  be  simple, 
not  beyond  the  possibilities  of  her  friends, 
and  because  money  was  not  limitless,  the 
little  chair  was  made  of  a  box.  Not  just 
a  box  on  end,  but  a  box  ripped  apart  and 
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the  material  (pieces  of  wood  and  straight¬ 
ened  out  nails)  put  together  in  better  form, 
so  that  it  was  beautiful,  as  befitted  a  guest 
chair.  This  little  chair  was  the  first  of 
the  vast  array  of  box-chairs  and  furniture 
that  now  have  become  so  well  known. 

Desiring  to  see  America’s  emigrants  in 
their  native  homes  that  she  might  come 
closer  in  touch  with  their  loves  and  their 
needs,  she  resolved  upon  a  journey  tb 
them.  She  visited  nineteen  countries,  study¬ 
ing  the  crafts,  weaving,  spinning,  dyeing, 
basketry,  wood-carving,  metal. work  of  the 
different  natives,  entering  literally  into 
their  homes,  living  their  life  and  eating 


their  food.  She  saw  their  customs,  games, 
festivals,  endearing  herself  to  them  and, 
naturally,  learning  to  understand  and  to 
love  them. 

While  abroad  she  studied  with  Professor 
Joseph  Hoffman  at  the  Imperial  Art  School, 
Vienna,  Austria,  and  with  Charles  Mac¬ 
intosh,  Glasgow,  Scotland,  and  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Art  School  of  Haarlem,  Holland, 
the  National  Industrial  Schools  of  Copen¬ 
hagen,  Denmark,  and  of  Christiania,  Nor¬ 
way,  and  at  the  Sloyd  Institute,  Naas, 
Sweden,  also  in  Paris  and  London.  She 
introduced  basket  weaving  in  Social  Ser¬ 
vice  work  in  Holland. 

When  a  child  she  did  not  care  for  tools, 
but  being  interested  in  whatever  could  be 
done  with  hands  she  soon  acquired  the 
use  of  saw,  chisel,  hammer  and  square. 
Her  first  serious  study  of  domestic  arts  was 
begun  at  Pratt  Institute. 

While  visiting  with  friends  in  the  Land 
of  the  Midnight  Sun,  an  opportunity  came 
for  her  to  experiment  more  fully  with  the 
box  furniture  idea.  Her  host,  the  man- 
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ager  of  large 
coal  mines,  was 
obliged  to  ship 
many  provisions 
into  this  land 
where  reindeer 
was  the  only 
fresh  meat  to  be 
had,  and  of 
course  there 
were  many  large 
packing  boxes. 

She  saw  the 
possibilities  that 
dwelt  in  these 
boxes,  and  with 
the  sun  shining 
day  and  night  and  plenty  of  time  at  her 
disposal  she  began  a  long  list  of  ex¬ 
periments.  She  furnished  for  her  host¬ 
ess  an  eight-room  house  out  of  the  boxes 
that  formerly  were  considered  as  valueless. 
The  dressers  and  sideboards  were  not  just 
boxes  set  side  by  side,  draped  with  cloth 
and  supplied  with  shelves.  But  every  box 
was  first  carefully  taken  apart,  then  put 
together  along  lines  of  good  proportion, 
stability,  beauty.  The  wood  in  boxes  gen¬ 
erally  being  of  the  poorest  quality  and  the 
edge  of  each  board  weakened  somewhat  by 
the  nails  driven  in  and  pulled  out,  she 
devised  the  scheme  of  nailing  strips  of 
board  as  a  corner  trim  which  gave  strength 
and  steadiness  and  also  produced  a  panel 
effect  quite  decorative  in  quality.  This 
work  was  not  undertaken  from  necessity 
but  from  the  joy  of  working  out  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  that  she  had  seen  in  the  boxes. 

Then,  after  visiting  and  working  in  Nor¬ 
way  and  Sweden,  she  furnished  a  Social 
Service  club  room  in  Copenhagen  entirely 
out  of  boxes. 


BOX  FURNITURE  MADE  BY  EAST  SIDE  NEW  YORK  BOYS. 


^SORTING  LUMBER  GLEANED  FROM  OLD  BOXES. 

Having  obtained  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  life  of  the  peasants  of  many  lands  and 
having  many  practical  crafts  at  her  com¬ 
mand  she  was  ready  to  resume  her  work  in 
America.  This  time  she  chose  to  live  in 
New  York  and  found  a  small,  inexpensive 
five-room  apartment  on  the  East  Side,  near 
the  river,  which  she  furnished  entirely  from 
boxes  transformed  by  her  clever  fingers 
into  charming  tables,  chairs,  sideboards, 
desks,  etc.  At  her  window  is  a  seat  made 
of  boxes,  cushioned  with  crafts  cloth  stuffed 
with  the  shavings  left  from  her  work  of 
transformation,  hung  and  tied  in  place 
with  clothesline  cunningly  knotted.  At  the 
window  are  two  flower  boxes  made  of 
cocoa  boxes  reinforced  with  the  corner 
strips,  hung  with  clothesline  over  meat 
hooks.  And  so  on  throughout  her  tiny 
apartment  we  find  everything  of  the  sim¬ 
plest,  yet  well  proportioned,  useful,  beauti¬ 
ful  and  within  the  making  or  purchasing 
possibilities  of  every  man  or  woman,  rich 

or  poor. 

The  way  to  help 
people  is  not  to 
sprinkle  truths 
down  upon  their 
heads  from  lofty 
heights,  for  stand¬ 
ards  do  not  filter 
down.  Wholesome 
growth  is  from  the 
bottom,  up  to  the 
top.  Help  is  not 
given  by  much  talk 
and  advice,  like  the 
frog  puffed  out,  of 
popular  fable.  It  is 
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CORNER  OF  A  BEDROOM  IN  MISS 

brigham’s  box-furnished  apartment. 

given  by  example  only.  The  best  teachers 
are  those  who  permit  others  to  see  the  work¬ 
ings  of  their  lives.  The  example  of  right 
living  is  not  only  the  truest  form  of  helping, 
but  is  the  source  of  the  greatest  inspiration. 
And  it  is  in  this  respect,  that  Miss  Brig¬ 
ham’s  work  is  most  convincing.  Her  house 
is  furnished  at  an  astonishingly  low  price, 
yet  all  is  restful,  inspiring. 

During  this  last  vacation  season  she  has 
inaugurated  a  good  work  among  the  boys 
of  her  neighborhood.  She  obtained  per¬ 
mission  to  use  the  old  Gracie  Mansion  in 
Carl  Schurz  Park,  formerly  East  River 
Park,  where  she  has  held  a  vacation  work¬ 
room  for  the  boys,  the  attendance  being 
voluntary  of  course ;  but  what  boy  is  not 
happy  with  a  box  and  a  saw,  hammer, 
nails,  and  an  opportunity  to  “make  things !” 

The  boys,  115  in  all  with  an  average  at¬ 
tendance  of  20,  constructed  a  cart  out  of 
some  second-hand  wheels  purchased  at  a 
wheelwright’s,  and  it  is  a  pleasant  sight  to 
see  them  pushing  and  pulling  this  cart 
about,  collecting  the  boxes  from  all  the 
grocers  of  the  neighborhood.  They  pile 
the  boxes  neatly  in  one  of  the  back  rooms 


of  the  old  mansion,  and 
at  certain  times  carefully 
rip  them  apart  and  pile 
each  piece  according  to  its 
height,  in  orderly  piles,  so 
that  they  can  see  and  get 
quickly  at  a  piece  of  what¬ 
ever  length  is  needed,  in 
order  that  nothing  may  be 
wasted. 

Their  work  benches  are 
large  boxes,  screwed  firm¬ 
ly  to  the  floor.  Each  boy 
made  his  own  vise  and 
keeps  his  own  tools  in 
order.  Each  set  of  tools 
consists  of  a  cross-cut  and 
a  rip-saw,  jack-plane, 
square,  claw-hammer, 
screw  -  driver,  pinchers, 
draw-knife,  nail  set,  sand¬ 
paper,  pencil  and  ruler. 

The  boys  make  things 
that  their  mothers  need, 
especially  the  things  need¬ 
ed  to  make  the  baby  com¬ 
fortable,  such  as  cribs, 
cradles,  sanitary  chairs, 
high  chairs,  jumpers, 
swings,  dressing  stands,  etc.  And  they  are 
wonderfully  attractive  little  things.  They 
make  for  the  mothers  a  coal  box,  hat  rack, 
bookshelves,  kitchen  cabinet,  etc.,  of  origi¬ 
nal  designs.  For  themselves  are  dump- 
ears,  boats  and  model  derricks,  pile-drivers, 
hay-ricks,  stables,  electric  cars,  freight 
trains, — crude,  to  be  sure,  for  the  workers 
are  very  young  and  the  lumber  is  not  of 
the  best,  and  their  experience  is  small ;  yet 
the  objects  are  most  interesting  to  see  and 
wonderfully  does  such  play  or  work  de¬ 
velop  the  children.  Each  boy  tries  to  im¬ 
prove  upon  each  piece;  he  invents  new  de¬ 
vices.  For  instance,  a  baby  swing  had  the 
safety  bar  fastened  in  place  with  a  hinge; 
but  the  hinge  costs  two  cents,  and  two-cent 
pieces  are  not  as  the  sands  of  the  sea !  So 
one  boy  thought  of  making  a  wooden  pin, 
and  another  made  holes  in  the  safety  bar 
and  slipped  the  hanging  rope  through  it. 
And  so  they  contrive  and  develop,  learning 
to  use  their  minds  and  hands  at  the  same 
time. 

The  pupils  had  an  exhibition  of  their 
work  in  September.  The  walls  of  the 
room  were  papered  and  painted  by  them¬ 
selves,  and  their  pieces  arranged  according 
to  their  judgment  of  how  a  fine  exhibition 
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ought  to  look.  The  babies’ 
room  was  in  white  and  pink, 
all  the  little  furniture  being 
painted  white.  The  girls  use 
the  workroom  on  Wednesdays 
and  Saturday  mornings,  when 
they  braid  the  raffia  for  the 
chairs  and  footstools  and 
make  the  mattresses  and  pil¬ 
lows  for  the  cribs,  cloths  for 
the  tables,  etc. 

This  work  is  really  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  Child  Welfare 
Exhibition  held  in  New  York 
last  spring.  Miss  Brigham 
had  a  child’s  room  there  fitted 
up  with  her  box  furniture,  and 
it  attracted  so  much  interest 
that  it  was  taken  intact  to  the 
Chicago  Child  Welfare  Ex¬ 
hibition  afterward.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  room  in  these  two 
cities  gave  her  the  idea  of  let¬ 
ting  the  boys  of  her  neighbor¬ 
hood  make  things  like  them 
and  take  them  home  to  help 
their  mother  make  the  house 
beautiful  and  convenient. 

How  to  provide  tools  for 
the  boys  was  the  problem,  but  it  was  soon 
solved  by  a  few  interested  men  and  women 
who  formed  the  Home  Thrift  Association. 
It  is  through  their  efforts  that  the  work 


A  BOX  CORNER  -  SEAT  IN 

miss  brigham’s  apartment 


A  CORNER  of  the  dining  room  in  miss 
brigham’s  apartmemt,  fitted  up 
entirely  with  box  furniture. 

here  is  being  carried  on  and  developed. 
The  rooms  are  to  be  kept  open  in  the  even¬ 
ings  all  winter,  the  boys  continuing  their 
box  furniture  making  and  the  girls  their 
weaving,  spinning  and  basket  making. 

The  Home  Thrift  Association  has  charge 
of  the  other  box  furniture  centers  now  be¬ 
ing  formed  in  other  cities.  It  does  not  in¬ 
sist  that  furniture  should  only  be  made  of 
boxes,  or  inferior  woods,  but  it  insists  that 
it  be  simple,  of  good  lines  and  good  pro¬ 
portion. 

The  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  boys  who 
have  demonstrated  during  their  summer 
vacation  that  furniture  of  good  proportion 
could  be  made  of  boxes  have  been  much  in¬ 
terested  in  the  work  and  have  visited  many 
times  the  rooms  where  the  furniture  was  on 
exhibition.  They  lost  no  time  in  telling 
their  friends  about  it,  the  friends  told  other 
friends  and  so  it  spread  until  the  attention 
of  Park  Commissioner  Stover  was  gained. 
He  went  to  see  the  work,  saw  that  it  was  of 
civic  interest,  and  has  now  obtained  it  for 
the  city  of  New  York  as  a  permanent  ex¬ 
hibition. 
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ALS  IK  KAN 

“When  ye  Have  Gathered  in  the  Fruits  of  the 
Land,  ye  shall  Keep  a  Feast  unto  the  Lord.” 

RIMARILY  it  is  the  fruit  of  the  land 
for  which  we  make  acknowledgment 
and  express  gratitude  in  our  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day  festivities.  The  lustrous 
corn,  the  orange  pumpkin,  the  hard,  plump 
grain,  the  purple  grapes — these  we  exalt  as 
emblems  to  remind  us  that  “there  is  no  joy 
dead  in  the  world  today,  no  sunlight  lost 
on  the  hills.”  They  remind  us  of  the  im¬ 
memorial  miracle  of  earth’s  response  to  the 
white  sunlight  and  the  gray  rains.  But 
they  are  the  emblems. also  of  another  mys¬ 
tery;  they  typify  something  more  than  the 
hearty  bounty  of  nature.  They  speak  to  us 
of  the  discovery  that  the  traditional  curse 
under  which  man  was  exiled  from  the  Gar¬ 
den  of  Eden — “In  the  sweat  of  thy  face 
shalt  thou  eat  bread” — is  in  reality  no  curse 
but  a  blessing.  For  our  poets,  our  seers, 
our  men  of  far  and  loving  vision,  have 
long  ago  glimpsed  the  truth  that  the 
chase  is  greater  than  the  quarry,  the  battle 
than  the  victory,  the  struggle  than  the  prize. 
The  hunger  in  men’s  hearts  is  an  infinite 
hunger  and  no  material  reward  can  perma¬ 
nently  satisfy  it.  But  it  is  in  the  pre¬ 
ordained  and  wholesome  struggle  for  those 
material  rewards,  especially  in  those  mo¬ 
ments  when,  almost  spent,  we  emerge 
breathless  from  the  black  shadow  of  im¬ 
minent  failure,  that  we  know  ourselves  to 
be  part  of  the  great  inscrutable  scheme  of 
things.  Of  the  strain  and  toil  and  tumult 
are  our  moments  of  illumination  born. 

Then  when  we  give  thanks  for  the  fruit 
of  the  land,  let  us  give  thanks  also  for  the 
straining  muscle  and  the  aching  sinews 
which  cooperate  with  sun  and  earth  and 
rain  to  produce  it.  And  let  us  see  in  the 
clustered  grape  and  garnered  grain,  the 
symbol  not  merely  of  material  rewards  and 
bounties,  but  of  man’s  most  inestimable  gift, 
the  travail  which  lifts  him  above  the  brutes 
and  enables  him  to  confront  the  ultimate 
mystery  with  squared  shoulders  and  fear¬ 
less  forehead. 

As  our  days  fall  into  line  behind  us  and 
we  see  them  in  perspective,  have  we  not  ac¬ 
tually  reason  to  give  thanks  for  much  that  at 
the  time  seemed  only  a  loss  and  failure? 
Have  not  the  buffetinsrs  of  defeat  even  lent 
a  strength  to  our  spiritual  sinews  and  a 
resurgency  to  our  hearts  such  as  the  un¬ 
broken  ranks  of  auspicious  days  never 


/ 

brought  us?  Why  have  we  imagined  that 
in  such  a  stupendous  scheme  of  evolution 
as  the  creation  and  the  development  of  the 
universe,  all  the  care,  struggles  and  con¬ 
flicts,  even  the  failures  should  be  negation, 
leading  nowhere,  without  relation  to  ulti¬ 
mate  good?  For  if  we  are  to  give  thanks 
only  for  the  smooth-running  days  how  are 
we  ever  to  reconcile  the  years  of  battle  with 
the  idea  of  economy  in  the  use  of  human 
material  for  world-building?  If  we  are 
only  to  reckon  with  the  successes,  where  do 
we  find  place  for  the  trials,  sorrow,  bitter 
struggles — what  room  have  we  for  blights 
and  plagues  and  spiritual  conflicts  and  ma¬ 
terial  hurricanes? 

And  yet  from  the  beginning  of  days  so 
far  as  we  know  sorrow  has  gone  hand  in 
hand  with  joy,  failure  has  moved  swiftly 
after  triumph,  disaster  has  shadowed  suc¬ 
cess,  death  has  forever  looked  in  at  the 
windows  of  the  house  of  the  living.  This 
being  true,  can  we  believe  that  half  of  life, 
all  the  shadowed  side  of  it,  is  a  blunder  on 
the  part  of  the  Creator?  On  this  basis  life 
would  be  hard  to  face,  for  nature  herself  is 
fearless  in  striking  her  balance  of  good  and 
evil,  of  success  and  failure.  We  plant  seed 
and  the  harvest  is  destroyed.  We  build 
cities  and  they  are  shaken  to  the  ground. 
If,  on  one  hand,  nature  reveals  her  curious 
secrets  to  us,  on  the  other,  she  teases  and 
troubles  us  with  drought  and  bacteria,  with 
winged  pests  and  crawling  worm.  Appar¬ 
ently  she  is  not  content  that  man  should 
gather  in  the  fruit  of  the  land  wholly  with 
rejoicing.  A  scheme  of  material  prosper¬ 
ity  ignoring  failure  is  not  suited  to  her 
ways.  She  furnishes  difficulties,  failures 
and  every  so  often  the  heart-break  that 
freshens  vision.  And  we  learn  in  time  that 
spiritual  stock-taking  usually  follows  dis¬ 
aster  and  that  growth  follows  the  spiritual 
stock-taking. 

In  this  day  of  athletic  activities  practi¬ 
cally  all  of  us  are  thankful  for  exercise 
which  hardens  our  muscles.  And  failure 
and  defeat,  if  we  will  so  accept  them,  are 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  spiritual  punch- 
ing-bag  on  which  we  may  harden  our  moral 
fiber.  Nature  in  every  blow  she  strikes  is 
striving  to  teach  us  this  lesson — the  value 
of  power  to  resist  difficulty  and  the  value  of 
experience  gained  from  failure.  One  does 
not  need  to  think  long  to  realize  that  physi¬ 
cal  and  spiritual  vigor  cannot  be  gained  by 
sliding  down  hill. 

The  people  who  have  really  achieved  in 
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the  world  tell  but  one  story — battle,  defeats 
used  as  stepping-stones,  power  developed 
through  conflict.  It  was  an  interesting  les¬ 
son  that  the  writer  had  some  years  ago  in 
listening  to  a  newspaper  man  interview  one 
of  the  most  successful  writers  of  modern 
days — a  man  who  has  a  large  estate,  a  beau¬ 
tiful  home,  a  delightful  and  harmonious 
life.  The  reporter  said :  “How  strange  it 
is  that  success  comes  in  such  overwhelming 
ways  to  some  !”  And  the  successful  writer 
smiled  and  said:  “It  would  take  more 
hours  than  you  could  give  me  to  tell  you  of 
the  days  and  years  that  I  lived  so  close  to 
starvation  that  we  never  ceased  to  look 
each  other  in  the  face;  of  the  years  in  New 
York  that  publishers  refused  even  to  read 
my  manuscripts ;  of  the  years  in  Paris  that 
the  artists  laughed  at  my  drawings.  In 
fact,  there  are  so  manv  years  of  what  most 
men  would  have  considered  failure  that  I 
still  have  hard  work  to  understand  what 
success  means.  And  even  now  I  have  few 
hours  to  enjoy  the  woods  and  the  lake  and 
the  house  I  have  earned.  I  have  to  reas¬ 
sure  myself  about  it ;  I  wake  up  in  the  night 
and  wonder  if  it  is  actually  true.  I  have 
found  no  easy  road  to  comfort,  and  every¬ 
thing  that  spells  success  I  have  won  through 
the  hardest  battles.” 

All  the  romance  in  the  growth  of  civili¬ 
zation  is  born  of  conflict.  Heroes  are  not 
made  out  of  affluence,  ease.  Adversity  is 
most  often  their  birthright,  and  difficulty 
only  means  to  them  opportunity.  For  the 
hero  is  not  the  man  who  remembers  his 
wounds,  but  one  who  is  fighting  down  on 
his  knees,  perhaps,  back  of  his  shield,  re¬ 
treating,  and  who  often  finds  himself  at  the 
end  of  the  struggle  on  the  hill-top,  his  shield 
shining  in  the  sun. 

Perhaps  nature  affords  no  more  com¬ 
pelling  illustration  of  the  development  of 
power  through  resistance  than  in  the  case 
of  the  electric  current.  To  force  this  fairy 
current  to  give  up  its  treasures  of  light  and 
heat  and  power  we  oppose  the  easy  ways  of 
its  life ;  we  compel  it  to  traverse  a  territory 
that  is  not  sufficient  for  it ;  we  press  it 
through  wires  not  large  enough,  we  break 
the  wire  which  it  is  to  travel ;  we  put  diffi¬ 
culties  in  its  way  all  along  the  line.  And 
the  result  is  that  by  making  it  leap  from 
point  to  point  we  acquire  the  marvelous  arc 
light;  by  passing  it  through  slender  fila¬ 
ments  which  resist  its  passage  we  get  the 
softer  incandescent  light,  and  by  forcing 
a  small  current  through  many  involutions 


of  some  medium  of  low  conductivity,  we 
generate  heat  in  quantities  available  for 
cooking  and  other  household  uses.  In  every 
case  it  is  electricity  impeded,  electricity  in 
chains  and  battling  to  free  itself,  that  serves 
us. 

It  is  our  attitude  toward  failure  which  in 
the  long  run  will  prove  our  capacity  for 
success.  When  the  little  maid  in  the  fairy 
tale  saw  something  fine  in  a  beggar’s  eyes 
and  touched  him  with  sympathetic  hand,  his 
rags  vanished  and  a  glorious  prince  knelt 
at  her  feet,  offering  her  joy  and  wealth  be¬ 
cause  her  discerning  heart  had  enabled  him 
to  throw  off  the  disguise  and  show  forth  his 
true  character.  We  are  equally  astonished 
when  we  find  what  our  too  quick  judgment 
had  pronounced  a  nuisance,  is  a  by-product, 
yielding  greater  profit  than  the  original  ob¬ 
jects  of  our  hopes.  How  long  must  we 
hold  in  disparagement  things  of  worth  and 
commend  the  lesser  things !  How  many 
times  must  we  be  shown  that  the  plant  we 
thoughtlessly  termed  a  weed  and  spurned 
•contemptuously  is  found  by  someone  els^to 
contain  miraculous  powers  of  healing! 
When  we  strive  for  success  in  some  direc¬ 
tion  and  fail  utterly,  that  failure,  if  we  treat 
it  rightly,  will  be  of  great  value  to  us  in 
showing  us  some  other  better  way. 

“O  Earth !  Thou  hast  not  any  wind  that 
blows 

That  is  not  music.  Every  weed  of  thine 

Pressed  rightly,  flows  in  aromatic  wine.” 

Nothing  is  so  dwarfing  as  the  gratification 
of  every  desire.  Do  we  not  remember 
“Peau  de  Chagrin,”  Balzac’s  story  of  the 
wild  ass’s  skin  that  had  the  power  of  grati¬ 
fying  every  wish  of  the  wearer !  But  with 
every  gratified  wish  it  shrank  until  it 
brought  about  the  wearer’s  death. 

And  there  is  the  story  of  the  man  who 
was  so  strong  and  wise  and  powerful  that 
no  one  could  overcome  him.  His  enemies 
went  to  the  gods  asking  aid,  and  they  said : 
“Enter  into  war  with  that  man  and  let  him 
be  always  victorious.  He  will  become 
weakened  by  too  much  self-confidence,  his 
eyes  will  become  dimmed  by  pride,  he  will 
think  that  he  is  all-powerful  and  relax  his 
effort  and  then  he  can  be  easily  overcome 
and  destroyed.” 

“Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech,  but  night 
unto  night  showeth  wisdom.”  If  there  were 
nothing  but  sunshine  the  world  would  soon 
be  a  desert — nothing  but  success  would 
make  for  death.  Storm,  stress,  fair  weather 
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keep  the  world  wholesome,  fertile,  useful, 
beautiful.  Emerson  says  that  “The  frost 
that  kills  the  harvest  of  a  year  saves  the 
harvests  of  a  century  by  destroying  the 
weevil  or  the  locust.” 

So  the  flood  of  thanksgiving  that  rushes 
from  our  hearts  today  is  for  the  privilege  of 
work,  and  we  are  thankful  for  both  aspects 
of  it — the  successes  and  the  failures — for 
both  have  worked  together,  moving  onward 
toward  perfection. 

NOTES 

FORECAST  OF  THE  MUSICAL  SEASON 
IN  NEW  YORK,  1911-12 

HE  outlook  for  good  music  during 
the  coming  months  is  unusually 
stimulating.  The  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company  plans  to  produce  at 
least  three  new  works,  perhaps  the  most 
important  of  which  will  be  the  Russian 
opera,  “Boris  Goudonov,”  by  Moussorgsky, 
a  composer  who  died  many  years  ago,  but 
is  still  little  known  in  America,  though  en¬ 
thusiastically  extolled  in  Russia  and  France. 
The  opera,  based  on  an  historical  theme, 
presents  the  Czar  and  the  people  of  Russia, 
and  is  a  brilliant  example  of  the  pecu¬ 
liar  realism  of  Moussorgsky ’s  art,  which 
shunned  the  conventional  as  well  as  the 
false  and  aimed  directly  at  the  true  as  seen 
by  the  composer,  who  was  also  his  own 
librettist. 

Another  new  work  will  be  Ludwig 
Thuille’s  “Lobetanz,”  a  German  opera, 
whose  story  seems  as  enchanting  as  a  Hans 
Andersen  fairy-tale,  with  the  same  vein  of 
poetic  significance,  and  whose  music,  to 
judge  by  accounts,  has  equal  charm.  A 
dainty  humorous  Italian  opera  entitled  “Le 
Donne  Curiose”  (The  Inquisitive  Women) 
is  also  promised.  It  is  by  Wolf-Ferrari, 
the  German-Italian  composer,  who  is  al¬ 
ready  known  to  New  York  bv  his  Dante 
Cantata,  “La  Vita  Nuova.”  The  possibil¬ 
ity  is  held  out  that  Wolf-Ferrari  may  visit 
this  country  to  attend  the  premiere  of  his 
opera,  thus  following  the  example  of  Puc¬ 
cini  and  Humperdinck. 

In  the  concert  world  the  advent  of  the 
new  conductor,  Josef  Stransky,  as  leader  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society,  is  of  paramount 
interest.  Mr.  Stransky  has  spent  the  sum¬ 
mer  in  England,  learning  English,  and 
comes  to  this  country  with  ardent  sympathy 
for  his  work  here  and  evidently  prepared 
to  devote  himself  to  the  best  interests  of  art 
in  America.  His  programmes  cover  a  wide 


range  of  musical  literature  and  include 
twenty-four  symphonies  by  sixteen  differ¬ 
ent  composers  headed  by  Mozart,  Beethoven 
and  Schubert.  Mr.  Stransky  will  also  pro¬ 
duce  several  new  works  which  New  York 
ought  to  hear. 

The  New  York  Symphony  Society  will 
give  no  evening  concerts  this  year,  but  will 
devote  a  Friday  afternoon  series  to  edu¬ 
cational  programmes  to  be  preceded  at  each 
concert  by  a  short  explanation  from  the 
conductor,  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch.  The 
Young  People’s  Symphony  concerts  will 
also  continue  their  excellent  work  of  offer¬ 
ing  special  programmes  for  schoolchildren, 
which  help  to  form  good  taste  musically  and 
make  for  a  growth  of  artistic  understand¬ 
ing  among  the  young  people  of  this  city. 
The  Oratorio  Society  will  perform  the  Mes¬ 
siah  as  usual  at  the  Christmas  season  and 
will  combine  with  the  Symphony  Society  in 
a  Brahms  festival  later  in  the  year. 

The  MacDowell  Chorus,  led  by  Mr.  Kurt 
Schindler,  will  give  two  subscription  con¬ 
certs  in  Carnegie  Hall,  one  in  December 
and  one  in  February.  The  December  con¬ 
cert  will  be  devoted  to  the  performance  of 
Liszt’s  “Legend  of  Saint  Elizabeth,”  which 
will  be  given  for  the  first  time  in  New  York. 
This  will  be  one  of  the  most  important  Liszt 
celebrations  of  the  season  which  marks  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
the  composer.  The  name  of  Liszt  will  be 
seen  on  the  programmes  of  many  soloists  as 
well  as  on  those  of  the  great  musical  or¬ 
ganizations,  for  throughout  the  entire  musi¬ 
cal  world  this  will  be  a  Liszt  year. 

There  is  everywhere  evident  an  encour¬ 
aging  interest  in  music  for  the  people — that 
is,  concerts  whose  admission  prices  fall 
within  what  are  known  as  wage-earners’ 
rates.  The  Music  School  Settlement  of 
New  York  has  opened  a  new  branch  at  the 
Bronx  and  the  People’s  Choral  Union  has 
also  widened  its  range  of  activities.  The 
Philharmonic  Society  offers  subscription 
rates  in  the  balcony  of  Carnegie  Hall  for  its 
Sunday  concerts  at  three  dollars  for  eight 
concerts,  so  that  good  music  and  the  very 
best  performances  are  now  actually  within 
the  reach  of  all. 

Several  great  pianists  are  visiting  Ameri¬ 
ca  this  season,  among  them  Arthur  Fried- 
heim,  already  well  known  here,  the  famous 
exponent  of  Liszt  and  one  of  the  master’s 
most  devoted  pupils.  He  is  a  titanic  player 
and  will  first  be  heard  at  the  Philharmonic 
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Liszt  Centennial  Concerts  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn. 

Vladimir  de  Pachmann,  a  wholly  differ¬ 
ent  type  of  artist,  excelling  in  delicate 
effects  and  marvelous  finesse,  has  long  been 
considered  a  Chopin  player  par  excellence; 
but  his  first  programme  in  New  York  this 
season,  made  up  wholly  of  Weber  and  Liszt, 
shows  that  he  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
specialist  of  any  one  composer. 

Harold  Bauer  and  Josef  Lhevinne  are 
also  here,  as  well  as  Katherine  Goodson, 
the  English  pianist,  and  Augusta  Cottlow, 
the  talented  American. 

Contrary  to  expectations,  Josef  Hofmann 
has  been  persuaded  to  return,  but  only  for 
a  limited  number  of  concerts  with  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Among  the  violinists  are  the  new-comer, 
Efrem  Zimbalist,  heard  for  the  first  ,  time 
this  year ;  Kathleen  Parlow,  the  young  Can¬ 
adian,  who  leapt  into  the  first  rank  last  sea¬ 
son,  and  Jan  Kubelik,  who  is  advertised  as 
bidding  this  country  farewell. 

The  list  of  singers  at  the  Metropolitan 
and  Philadelphia-Chicago  opera  companies 
hold  new  names  as  well  as  those  already 
known  here  and  a  brilliant  array  of  concert 
singers  contains  many  old  friends.  Mme. 
Nordica,  Mme.  Emma  Eames,  Mme.  Schu- 
mann-Heink  and  Mme.  Gadsky  will 
all  be  heard  in  concert,  and  Miss  Ger¬ 
trude  Rennyson  has  begun  her  Ameri¬ 
can  season  with  a  concert  tour. 

The  coming  27th  season  of  the 
Kneisel  Quartet  will  include,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  usual  programmes  through¬ 
out  the  country,  a  series  of  six  con¬ 
certs  in  New  York,  beginning  on  the 
evening  of  October  31st.  Among  the 
numbers  rendered  will  be  several  Bee¬ 
thoven  quartets,  a  quintet  and  a  sona¬ 
ta  by  Brahms,  a  Tschaikowsky  sextet 
(“Souvenir  de  Florence”),  a  serenade 
by  Hugo  Wolf  and  quartets  by  Mo¬ 
zart,  Haydn,  Schubert,  Schumann, 
Kopylow,  Smetana,  David  Stanley 
Smith,  Debussy  and  Ravel. 

The  David  and  Clara  Mannes  piano 
and  violin  recitals  will  also  be  an  in¬ 
teresting  and  welcome  addition  to  the 
chamber  music  of  the  season.  Their 
programmes  will  include  sonatas  by 
Bach,  Beethoven,  Brahms,  Corelli, 
Lekew,  Mozart  and  Veracini,  a  suite 
by  Reger  and  a  fantasie  sonata,  “De 
Voluntatis  Virtute,”  by  Charles  Du- 
mergne. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

“THE  STUDIO”  YEAR  BOOK  OF  DEC¬ 
ORATIVE  ART,  1911 
Illustrations  used  in  this  review  by  courtesy  of  John 
Lane  Company. 

O  the  student  and  lover  of  the  arts 
and  crafts  “The  Studio”  Year  Book, 
with  its  wealth  of  illustrations  in 
both  color  and  line,  is  full  of  interest. 
English,  German,  Austrian  and  Hungarian 
architecture  are  represented  here,  with  fur¬ 
nishings,  interior  decorations  and  examples 
from  the  various  crafts,  showing  the  latest 
developments  in  many  branches. 

Among  the  British  country  houses,  for  in¬ 
stance,  both  in  general  construction  and  in 
the  more  intimate  details  of  the  interiors, 
there  is  an  air  of  individuality,  permanence 
and  comfort  and  a  certain  quality  of  work¬ 
manship  that  is  very  satisfying  in  contrast 
to  the  insincerity  of  the  cheaper  type  of 
modern  building.  And  this  sense  of 
thoughtfulness  is  perhaps  most  noticeably 
emphasized  by  the  use  of  built-in  furnish¬ 
ings,  which,  combined  with  interesting 
treatment  of  woodwork  and  wall  space, 
lend  to  a  room  such  a  pleasant  atmosphere 
of  hospitality  and  repose. 

Moreover,  in  the  separate  pieces  of  fur- 
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crafts  of  today.  For,  whether 
it  be  in  architecture  or  in  fur¬ 
nishing,  in  mural  decoration, 
in  wood  or  metal  working  or 
in  the  making  of  pottery, 
there  is  always  encouragement 
and  inspiration  in  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  men  and  women  are 
once  more  realizing  that  it  is 
the  quality  and  not  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  thing  that  counts, 
and  that  a  piece  of  work  de¬ 
signed  with  real  thoughtful¬ 
ness  and  interest,  and  made 
with  thoroughness  and  skill, 
is  after  all  a  much  more 
significant  achievement  than 
any  number  of  the  clever- 
s  which  the  most  up-to-date  fac- 
duce.  (Published  by  John  Lane 
Company,  New  York.  274  pages.  Pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated.  Price,  $3.00,  net ;  postage 
35  cents.) 

JOHN  LA  FARGE:  A  MEMOIR  AND  A 
STUDY:  BY  ROYAL  CORTISSOZ 

NO  matter  how  much  we  may  admire  the 
work  of  an  artist,  a  sculptor,  a  writer 
or  a  poet,  no  matter  how  much  pleasure  and 
illumination  we  may  draw  from  the  canvas, 
marble  or  written  words,  there  are  few  of 
us  who  do  not  feel  that  something  is  lack¬ 
ing  in  our  sympathy  and  understanding  of 
the  subject  if  we  are  not  at  least  somewhat 
familiar  with  the  personality  and  history  of 
the  master  himself.  For  after  all  the  work 


COTTAGES  AT  WHITLEY  WOOD,  BERKSHIRE 
ENGLAND:  C.  B.  WILLCOCKS,  ARCHITECT. 

niture  there  is  a  dignity,  quality  and  sim¬ 
plicity  of  design  which  is  most  welcome  to 
eyes  tired  with  the  meaningless  frills  and 
imitations  turned  out  by  the  average  factory. 

You  feel  that  each  piece  was  built  for  use 
and  beauty,  to  fit  some  definite  need,  not 
manufactured  to  satisfy  the  popular  fur¬ 
niture  fad  of  the  hour,  to  be  discarded  when 
the  succeeding  fashion  decreed  it  “out  of 
date.” 

So,  too,  in  some  of  the  samples  of  Brit¬ 
ish  embroidery  there  is  a  certain  individual¬ 
ity  of  design,  a  sense  of  interest  in  the 
fabric  and  its  treat¬ 
ment  which  give  the 
work  an  artistic  value 
that  no  amount  of 
elaborate  ornament 
could  attain.  And 
one  cannot  help  wish¬ 
ing  that  more  of  the 
other  fabrics  and  tap¬ 
estries  illustrated  in 
the  book  were  as 
worthy  of  admiration. 

The  volume,  on  the 
whole,  is  rich  in  sug¬ 
gestions  of  what  to 
■cultivate  and  what  to 
avoid.  And  at  least 
it  gives  one  an  inter¬ 
esting  outlook  on  the 
progress  that  is  being 
made  in  Europe 

■among  the  arts  and  “edgehill,”  limpsfield,  England:  Arthur  keen,  f.r.i.b.a.,  architect. 
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of  art  is  only  the  outward  symbol  of  the 
inner  life,  the  concrete  expression  of  in¬ 
dividuality,  the  composite  result,  as  it  were, 
of  years  of  action,  thought  and  feeling.  The 
more  we  know  of  the  life  and  character  of 
the  man  himself  the  more  intimately  his 
message  seems  to  reach  us. 

And  so  there  is  always  room  for  the 
biography  of  a  man  who  has  accomplished 
things  that  are  significant  and  worth  while 
in  whatever  field  he  has  chosen  for  his  par¬ 
ticular  form  of  artistic  expression,  espe¬ 
cially  when  it  is  written  by  one  who  under¬ 
stands  and  sympathizes  with  the  life  and 
work  of  his  subject.  This  memoir  and 
study  of  John  La  Farge  will  be  welcomed 
by  those  who  wish  to  know  more  of  the  per¬ 
sonality  underlying  the  achievements  of  a 
great  American  painter.  Many  of  the  pages 
are  quoted  from  La  Farge  himself  and  more 
than  a  dozen  photogravures  of  his  work 
lend  additional  interest  to  the  volume. 
(Published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
Boston  and  New  York.  263  pages.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Price  $4.00  net.) 

SOCIAL  FORCES:  BY  EDWARD  T.  DEVINE 
HESE  articles,  reprinted  from  the 
pages  of  The  Survey,  of  which  Dr. 
Devine  is  editor,  are  strong,  fearless  and 
to  the  point.  Contrasted  here  are  the  old 
and  new  views  of  charity — the  substitution 
for  the  old-fashioned  alms-giving  of  the 
deeper,  broader  form  of  philanthropy  which 
seeks  to  root  out  the  causes  of  social  evils 
rather  than  to  soften  the  results.  There  is 
no  utopianism  here.  The  attitude  is  that 
of  the  social  reformer,  the  man  who  real¬ 
izes  the  disgrace  and  crime  of  existing  in¬ 
dustrial  and  social  conditions,  and  in  point¬ 
ing  the  way  to  their  effacement  through  re¬ 
organization,  emphasizes  the  need  for  the 
development  of  greater  responsibility  both 
in  the  individual  and  in  the  state.  He  real¬ 
izes  that  our  civilization,  no  matter  how 
marvelous  science  can  make  it,  how  beauti¬ 
fully  our  artists  may  adorn  it,  how  luxuri¬ 
ously  its  comforts  can  be  contrived,  is  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  mockery,  unstable  and  insincere, 
so  long  as  the  burden  of  the  nation  rests  on 
the  backs  of  the  oppressed.  He  realizes  that 
so  long  as  a  large  percentage  of  our  popu¬ 
lation  are  overworked  and  underfed,  born 
and  brought  up  in  vicious,  unsanitary  sur¬ 
roundings,  the  victims  of  both  heredity 
and  environment,  not  only  are  their  own 
chances  for  mental,  physical  and  spiritual 
development  reduced  to  a  minimum,  but 


they  are  a  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  the 
nation.  And  it  is  in  the  elimination  of  such 
conditions  by  practical  and  radical  methods, 
not  by  the  old  ways  of  charity,  that  a  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  problem  can  be  found.  (Pub¬ 
lished  by  Charities  Publication  Committee, 
New  York.  226  pages.  Price  $1.25.) 
HUMAN  CONFESSIONS:  BY  FRANK 
CRANE 

THERE  is  something  about  that  word 
“confessions”  which  always  seems  to 
appeal  to  the  imagination  and  curiosity  of 
the  normal  reader.  Many  reasons  might 
be  given  for  this,  some  of  them  perhaps  a 
trifle  morbid,  but  is  not  the  chief  reason 
because  to  “confess”  implies — to  tell  the 
truth?  And  is  it  not  because  frankness  is 
so  rare,  in  life,  literature  and  art,  that  we 
greet  with  more  than  usual  eagerness  any¬ 
thing  which  seems  likely  to  speak  to  us 
straight  out  from  the  heart  of  a  writer, 
voicing  something  deeper  than  the  conven¬ 
tional  and  superficial  thoughts  which  the 
average  book  contains? 

In  this  book  of  essays,  however,  there  is 
nothing  strikingly  original,  nothing  to 
startle,  as  the  title  might  suggest.  Many 
of  the  thoughts  have  been  expressed  before 
by  the  philosophers  of  every  age,  from  Soc¬ 
rates  to  Emerson.  And  yet  they  are  not 
exactly  hackneyed,  for  Mr.  Crane  has  said 
what  he  has  to  say  freshly  and  tersely, 
though  at  times  he  is  illogical  and  incon¬ 
sistent.  What  he  thinks  about  life  and  its 
myriad  phases,  about  his  fellow-beings  and 
their  foolish,  lovable  ways,  what  his  work¬ 
ing  philosophy  is — all  these  things  he  tells 
you  briefly  and  rather  picturesquely.  The 
personal  element  is  a  good  deal  to  the  fore, 
but  you  feel  that  this  is  not  exactly  egotism, 
but  is  simply  because  he  is  essentially  hu¬ 
man,  and  that  in  expressing  his  own  point 
of  view  he  is  giving  speech  to  what  many 
vaguely  feel.  (Published  by  Forbes  & 
Company,  Chicago.  228  pages.  Price 
$1.00.) 

WORLD  LITERATURE  AND  ITS  PLACE 
IN  GENERAL  CULTURE:  BY  RICHARD 
G.  MOULTON,  M.A.,  PH.D. 

TO  present  the  literary  field  of  the  world 
seen  in  perspective  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  English-speaking  peoples  is  the 
purpose  of  “World  Literature,”  by  Richard 
G.  Moulton,  professor,  lecturer  of  note  and 
author  of  several  other  books  on  the  classics 
of  the  ancient  and  modern  world.  It  sug¬ 
gests  to  the  general  reader  “a  rational 
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scheme  of  connection  such  as  should  be  at 
the  back  of  every  attempt  to  make  choice 
of  ‘the  best  books.’  For  the  student  it  illus¬ 
trates  a  treatment  of  the  subject  unham¬ 
pered  by  divisions  between  particular  litera¬ 
tures  in  different  languages,  divisions  which 
make  the  weakness  of  literary  study  in  our 
academic  systems.” 

The  subject  is  handled  in  a  clear,  com¬ 
prehensive  and  interesting  way  and  will 
prove  a  valuable  guide-post  to  those  read¬ 
ers  who  wish  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  classics  of  the  world.  (Published  by 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  465 
pages.  Price  $1.75  net.) 

THE  YOUNG  IDEA:  BY  PARKER  H. 
FILLMORE 

HIS  little  collection  of  short  stories, 
many  of  which  have  previously 
charmed  the  reader  of  current  magazines, 
is  another  delightful  addition  to  the  list  of 
amusing  studies  of  the  mischievous  and 
irrepressible  ways  of  youth.  Therein  is 
chronicled  the  ruination  and  regeneration  of 
small  Willie  Jones,  in  whose  young  career 
the  ingenious  and  enterprising  Marjery 
played  such  an  important  part.  The  tales 
are  written  by  one  who  has  a  keen  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  humorous  elements  of  child 
psychology  and  who  knows  how  to  make 
these  little  people  tantalizingly  lovable  and 
real.  A  few  graphic  sketches  from  the  fa¬ 
miliar  pen  of  Rose  O’Neill  add  flavor  to 
the  already  piquant  pages.  (Published  by 
John  Lane  Company,  New  York.  341 
pages.  Illustrated.  Price  $1.25  net, 
postage  15  cents.) 

QUOTATIONS  ON  ART,  MUSIC  AND 
LITERATURE:  COMPILED  BY  CHARLES 
ALMA  BYERS 

very  charming  little  book  is  this  col¬ 
lection  of  quotations,  and  one  which 
art  lovers  will  surely  welcome.  Between 
its  brown  limp  leather  covers  are  brought 
together  the  words  of  many  of  the  world’s 
greatest  thinkers — words  that  are  so  apt, 
so  full  of  melody,  so  evergreen  with  truth, 
that  they  are  as  full  of  life  and  meaning  to¬ 
day  as  when  they  were  first  written.  Al¬ 
though,  as  Mr.  Byers  says,  the  little  vol¬ 
ume  is  intended  “mainly  as  a  gift  book  for 
lovers  of  art,  music  and  literature,”  it 
should  serve  as  a  useful  book  of  reference 
for  writers.  (Published  by  the  C.  A. 
Byers  Publishing  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.  153  pages.  Price  $1.25.) 
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WOOD  PATTERN-MAKING:  BY  HORACE 
TRAITON  PURFIELD 

HE  fact  that  this  is  the  second  edition 
of  “Wood  Pattern-Making”  would 
seem  to  indicate  its  value  as  a  text  book  “for 
the  use  of  High  School,  Trade  School, 
Technical  School  and  College  Students.” 
Revised  and  newly  illustrated,  the  various 
branches  of  the  subject  are  presented  in  a 
clear  and  systematic  form,  with  perspective 
and  working  drawings  which  should  prove 
very  helpful.  (Published  by  The  Manual 
Arts  Press,  Peoria,  Illinois.  238  pages. 
Illustrated.  Price  $1.25.) 

VALENCIA  AND  MURCIA:  A  GLANCE 
AT  AFRICAN  SPAIN:  BY  A.  F.  CALVERT 
HESE  two  old  Spanish  kingdoms 
are  probably  unfamiliar  to  the  aver¬ 
age  reader,  and  travelers  and  tourists 
seem  usually  to  have  given  them  but  little 
attention  or  comment.  As  a  part,  however, 
of  Mr.  Calvert’s  Spanish  series  we  find 
some  interesting  notes  followed  by  a  very 
ample  collection  of  photographs  of  these 
ancient  provinces,  with  their  rugged,  sun- 
scorched  hills  and  fruitful,  luxuriant  val¬ 
leys,  their  historic  architecture  and  their 
picturesque  inhabitants.  (Published  by 
John  Lane  Company,  New  York.  45  pages 
and  288  plates.  Price  $1.50  net.) 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

“Dorothy,  the  Motor  Girl By  Katha¬ 
rine  Carleton.  Published  by  The  Century 
Company,  New  York.  386  pages.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Price  $1.50. 

“The  Forest  Castaways:”  By  Frederick 
Orin  Bartlett.  Published  by  The  Century 
Company,  New  York.  392  pages.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Price  $1.50. 

“Young  Crusoes  of  the  Sky:”  By  F. 
Lovell  Coombs.  Published  by  The  Century 
Company,  New  York.  380  pages.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Price  $1.50. 

“Team-Mates:”  By  Ralph  Henry  Bar¬ 
bour.  Published  by  The  Century  Company, 
New  York.  381  pages.  Illustrated.  Price 
$1.50. 

“Freshman  Dorn,  Pitcher:”  By  Leslie  W. 
Quirk.  Published  by  The  Century  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York.  335  pages.  Illustrated. 
Price  $1.50. 

LL  changes  of  address  should  reach  11s 
on  or  before  the  25th  of  the  second 
month  preceding  the  date  of  publication ; 
as,  for  example,  to  change  an  address  for 
the  December  magazine,  word  should  be 
sent  to  us  by  October  25th. 


“MADONNA  IN  THE  GARDEN:  FROM 

A  PAINTING  BY  DAGN  AN-BOUVERET. 


HOW  TO  SAVE  CHRISTMAS  FOR 
THE  CHILDREN:  BY  JACOB  A.  RIIS 

ECEMBER  at  last  is  back  again, “Old  December”  men 
say,  and  the  almanac  pictures  him  as  a  bent  old  man 
with  a  scythe,  painfully  gathering  the  harvest  of  the 
twelvemonth.  Rather,  if  I  had  my  way,  I  would 
show  the  best  of  all  the  months  as  a  joyous  child, 
sowing  the  seed  of  years  yet  unborn.  For  December  is  the  month 
of  the  children,  of  the  Child  who  upon  the  threshold  of  the  dawning 
year  holds  out  to  the  world  the  solace  for  all  its  sorrows,  rejected 
often  in  scornful  self-seeking,  yet  offered  again  and  again  with  a 
yearning  love  which  no  refusal,  no  hardness  of  heart,  has  power  to 
chill.  And  some  day  the  world  will  listen. 

They  come  trooping,  the  memories  of  many  Yule-tides  in  the 
Old  Town,  as  I  write.  It  is  a  long  time  since,  and  two  oceans  lie 
between,  yet  I  can  hear  across  it  all  the  peal  of  solemn  bells  that 
“rang  in”  the  Holy  Eve  in  the  reverent  hush  of  early  twilight.  I 
count  the  ticks  of  the  clock  as  we  children  waited  in  darkness  for 
the  doors  to  be  opened  upon  the  shining  glory  of  the  “great  room” 
with  father  and  mother  bidding  us  a  Merry  Christmas  and  joining 
hands  with  us  in  the  dance  around  the  tree.  There  are  few  such 
trees  nowadays;  at  least  so  it  seems  to  me  looking  back.  Perhaps 
I  am  wrong.  I  hope  I  am,  for  I  would  that  every  child  had  a  Christ¬ 
mas-tree  like  ours.  There  was  not  so  much  flitter  gold  and  silver 
on  it  as  I  see  nowadays ;  in  fact  there  was  none,  which  gave  the  green 
tree  a  much  better  chance,  but  there  was  a  plenty  of  the  little  wax 
candles  that  haven’t  yet  gone  quite  out  of  fashion,  glory  be!  Red 
apples  hung  from  the  branches,  and  drums,  and  dolls  that  had  been 
dressed  by  stealth  when  we  children  were  not  looking,  or  had  been 
put  to  bed.  Our  toys  cost  but  little.  Good  reason — they  had  to 
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reach  around  to  so  many — but  it  seems  to  me  we  got  quite  as  much 
joy  out  of  them  as  children  do  today  of  playthings  it  takes  a  little 
fortune  to  buy,  as  we  rated  it.  It  must  have  been  so,  for  the  glow 
of  it  is  with  me  yet  after  all  those  years.  I  own  that  I  cannot  pass 
the  window  of  a  Christmas  shop  to  this  day  in  the  tenement-house 
quarters,  or  in  some  little  town  where  they  still  live  the  simple  life, 
that  I  don’t  have  to  stop  and  hug  myself  at  the  sight.  The  big  de¬ 
partment  store  windows  only  bewilder  me. 

But  the  best  part  of  it  all  was  not  what  we  got,  but  what  we  gave. 
For  months  we  saved  our  pennies  to  buy  Christmas  gifts  for  father, 
mother,  sister  and  brothers.  We  stalked  them  regularly  with  toil¬ 
some  stealth  to  find  out  what  they  needed — pens,  paper-weights, 
thimbles  and  such  like — and  then  the  deep  consultations  with  shop¬ 
keepers  to  see  how  far  we  could  stretch  our  purses  or  shrink  the 
budget  to  suit  them,  if  we  must.  Shall  I  ever  forget  that  bread- 
knife  for  mother  in  which  I  invested  the  first  half-dollar  I  ever  earned. 
It  was  the  monumental  achievement  of  my  life.  I  hid  it  for  two 
long,  slow  months  at  the  bottom  of  my  bureau  drawer  where  mother 
probably  saw  it  a  score  of  times  before  the  night  when  it  was  borne 
into  her  presence  and  accepted  with  glad  cries  of  admiration  and 
surprise.  Blessed  mother!  A  greater  surprise  was  in  store  for  her 
when,  the  next  day,  a  ragged  man  called  and  inquired  privately  if 
it  was  all  right  for  him  to  accept  a  silver  eight-skilling  from  me. 
He  was  a  tenant  in  the  only  slum  tenement  in  the  Old  Town,  and 
the  meanness  and  squalor  of  his  home  had  somehow  offended  my 
boyish  soul,  wherefore  I  took  over  the  job  of  brightening  their  lives, 
with  the  distinct  proviso  that,  before  making  Christmas  happy  for 
the  children,  he  should  clean  up  and  set  his  house  to  rights — all  with 
my  eight-skilling,  which  was  about  five  cents. 

It  was  social  reform  upon  a  minute  scale,  but  I  remember  that 
mother  hugged  us  children  tight  as  she  told  him  it  was  all  right,  and 
that  there  were  tears  in  her  gentle  eyes.  I  did  not  understand  then, 
but  I  think  I  can  read  the  meaning  of  those  tears  now,  and  it  comes 
over  me  as  I  am  writing  that  they  have  a  message  even  for  this  dis¬ 
tant  day;  for  the  mother-heart  knows,  and  that  which  it  has  to  tell 
never  grows  old  or  out  of  date. 

THIS,  then,  is  the  message:  that  love  is  the  gentle  spirit 
of  Christmas  and  that  on  no  account  must  we  do  any¬ 
thing  to  grieve  it.  And  since  the  message  is  for  each  and 
every  one  of  us,  what  does  it  mean  to  the  boys  ?  This,  first  of 
all,  that  if  you  would  make  Christmas  real,  you  are  to  banish  every 
mean  and  selfish  thought,  throw  it  off  and  make  a  fresh  start.  \ou 
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will  never  know  how  much  brighter  Christmas  morning  will  be  to 
you,  till  you  have  tried.  If  John  was  ugly  yesterday,  tell  him  you 
are  not  cross  any  more.  If  it  was  you,  go  quick  and  say  you  are 
sorry.  For  you  are  sorry,  you  must  be,  or  else  you  are  not  keeping 
Christmas.  It  is  not  manly  to  harbor  a  grudge,  and  the  meanest 
grudge  is  the  one  that  comes  of  knowing  that  you  were  wrong,  though 
you  are  trying  to  make  yourself  believe  it  was  the  other  boy.  It  is 
manly  to  own  up,  always.  When  a  team  of  public-school  boys  in  New 
York  won  a  trophy  at  a  game  they  had  been  training  for  through  the 
the  best  part  of  the  year,  and  afterward  came  and  gave  it  back  with 
the  explanation  that  they  had  won  it  by  a  practice  that  was  against 
the  rules  and  not  exactly  square,  though  only  two  or  three  of  them 
knew  anything  about  it,  they  did  something  far  finer  than  if  they 
had  won  all  the  games  of  the  field  that  season.  For  athletics  are 
meant  to  make  men,  and  these  were  that,  though  they  were  boys  in 
years. 

When  you  were  little,  Santa  Claus  came  down  the  chimney  while 
you  slept  and  filled  your  stockings.  Now  it  is  your  turn  to  be  Santa 
Claus,  and  you  needn’t  mind  the  pack  if  the  chimney  is  small,  as 
chimneys  are  apt  to  be  nowadays.  A  fine,  square,  manly  boy  is  the 
very  best  thing  father  and  mother  could  find  in  their  stockings  on 
Christmas  morning.  Nothing  can  make  them  half  so  glad.  And, 
let  me  tell  you  how  to  make  the  chimney  easy,  if  you  stick  a  bit. 
Go  and  do  something  for  someone  else.  Instead  of  thinking  of  what 
you  are  going  to  get  tomorrow,  give  somebody  something.  It  need 
not  be  anything  that  cost  money — it  is  a  great  deal  better  if  it  doesn’t. 
Suppose  you  give  someone  who  needs  it  a  lift.  If  it  is  only  help¬ 
ing  an  old  woman  across  the  street,  when  she  is  afraid  of  auto¬ 
mobiles  because  her  tired  eyes  are  not  as  quick  as  your  young  ones, 
or  her  feet  either — that  will  do  very  well.  But  don’t  then  go  away 
and  pat  yourself  on  the  back  as  if  you  had  done  something  great. 
You  haven’t;  you  have  just  done  the  right  thing  and  you  have  a  per¬ 
fect  right  to  feel  good  at  the  recollection  of  the  trustful  way  the  old 
woman  leaned  on  your  young  strength,  and  if  it  aids  you  in  being 
always  attentive  and  helpful  to  older  folk  it  has  done  you  more  good 
than  it  did  her,  and  your  Christmas  has  been  real  to  you. 

I  couldn’t  begin  to  tell  you  of  the  number  of  things  you  can  do 
to  make  a  Merry  Christmas  for  yourself  and  for  everybody  around 
you,  but  if  you  watch  you  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  they  lie  all 
about,  waiting  to  be  done.  And  the  doing  of  them  makes  a  manly 
boy.  It  goes  without  saying  that  such  a  one  never  looks  down  upon 
another  boy  who  has  to  work  hard,  while  he  doesn’t.  Perhaps 
he  is  better  off  in  that  than  you  think,  for  it  is  a  wholesome  thing  for 
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any  boy  to  earn  his  living,  provided  he  is  not  too  young  and  does 
not  have  to  give  up  school;  honest  work  is  always  something  to  be 
proud  of.  I  wish  every  boy  who  reads  this  might  have  the  excellent 
chance  of  working  at  a  bench  and  learning  how  to  use  his  hands  and 
his  eyes,  no  matter  how  rich  his  father  may  be.  He  would  be  a 
much  better  man  for  it  by  and  by.  And  suppose  your  working  lad 
does  wear  patched  trousers  and  a  frayed  coat.  It  is  the  boy,  not  the 
coat,  that  counts.  If  you  could  see  the  regiments  of  preachers, 
lawyers,  teachers,  merchants — yes,  and  two  governors — that  have 
come  out  of  the  barelegged  brigade  of  boys  the  Children’s  Aid  Society 
has  sent  out  of  the  city’s  slums  in  half  a  hundred  years  to  the  free 
and  open  West,  you  would  know  what  I  mean  by  that.  But  there 
is  another  and  better  reason.  He  whose  birthday  we  keep  at  Christ¬ 
mas  was  a  poor  carpenter’s  lad  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  as  a  man 
he  said  that  foxes  have  holes,  and  birds  their  nests,  but  he  had  not 
a  place  to  lay  his  head,  and  yet  he  was  heir  to  the  glory  of  heaven 
for  time  and  all  eternity.  So  Christmas  is  a  time  to  remember  your 
poorer  neighbor  with  a  special  tenderness  because  he  has  not  had 
the  chances  you  have  had,  which,  when  it  comes  to  that,  is  his  mis¬ 
fortune,  not  his  fault.  Only  see  to  it  that  you  use  yours,  and  if  you 
know  of  such  a  boy  with  whom  you  can  share  some  of  your  pleasures 
in  the  holidays,  that  is  your  chance,  or  one  of  them. 

AND  now,  what  shall  I  say  to  the  girls?  You  see,  I  was  a  boy 
once  myself,  and  there  I  am  on  solid  ground.  When  it  comes 
to  the  girls — well,  this  much  I  know  that  every  year  from 
three  or  four  girls’  schools  there  come  big  boxes  packed  full  of  the 
most  beautiful  dolls  which  they  have  dressed  for  the  children  of  my 
settlement  in  Henry  Street.  When  they  are  all  unpacked  and  set 
in  orderly  rows  in  a  room  that  is  kept  carefully  locked  till  Christmas 
Eve,  they  are  the  most  bewitching  beauty  show  I  know.  They  are 
even  better  than  the  store  windows  1  spoke  of,  and  it  is  hard  for  me  to 
get  away  from  that  room.  And  then  on  the  great  evening  when 
they  are  given  to  the  girls,  if  the  friends  who  made  them  could  only 
be  there  and  see  the  look  of  utter  happiness  with  which  they  embrace 
each  her  own,  and  walk  away  as  if  they  trod  on  air — why,  their 
Christmas  would  be  made  twice  as  happy,  I  know,  and  the  reflection 
of  the  beauty  and  sunshine  they  sent  into  some  of  the  dark  tene¬ 
ments  of  the  poor  would  lighten  up  their  own  homes,  and  everybody 
around  them  would  feel  it.  And  maybe  they  would  not  even  then 
stop  to  think  that  it  is  the  loving  message  of  the  Christ  Child  that  has 
found  its  way  into  their  hearts,  and  that  that  is  why  they  are  glad. 
Really,  what  more  can  I  say  to  the  girls  except  that  I  love  them  all 
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and  wish  them  the  happiest  Christmas  they,  or  anyone,  can  think  of. 

But  for  their  fathers  and  mothers  I  have  a  word  I  would  very 
much  like  to  say.  Don’t  let  us  cheapen  the  holidays  with  too  many 
and  lavish  gifts.  They  don’t  help,  and  sometimes  they  hinder. 
Let  us  keep  the  dollar-mark  from  our  Christmas,  whatever  else  we 
give  up  to  it.  And  don’t  ever  let  us  hear  again  a  cross  and  tired 
woman  say  “I  wish  Christmas  were  over ;  how  I  shall  manage  it  all 
I  don’t  know.”  Christmas  over!  Why,  we  kept  Christmas  in  our 
home  for  two  whole  weeks,  and  wished  it  would  never  be  over.  And 
as  for  managing — in  every  house  there  was  a  hearty  welcome  for 
every  friend  and  no  one  thought  of  managing  anything  except  to 
shake  hands  all  around  and  be  glad  that  we  were  alive,  all  of  us. 
And  I  know  that  we  children  were  happy  all  day  long,  if  the  only  toy 
Santa  Claus  brought  us  was  a  monkey  on  a  yellow  stick. 

Christmas  is  for  all  the  children,  the  little  ones  who  are  children 
in  years  and  the  older  ones  whose  hair  may  be  frosted  with  silver, 
but  who  are  still  children  in  their  hearts,  as,  thank  God,  w-e  all  of 
us  are,  though  we  sometimes  seem  strangely  to  forget.  But  it 
is  all  a  mistake.  As  children  we  came  into  the  world,  as  children 
we  must  go  out  of  it  into  the  presence  of  our  Father,  or  He  will  not 
know  us.  He  has  said  it  himself.  So  let  us  make  merry  together 
when  the  bells  ring  out  the  glad  tidings  that  Christ  is  bom,  not  in 
the  spirit  of  the  rich  fool  who  said  “for  tomorrow  we  die,”  but  just 
because  tomorrow  we  live,  if  we  have  really  lived  on  earth.  That 
is  what  the  bells  would  tell  us  and  that  is  their  pledge,  which  we  can 
only  break  by  not  being  willing  to  believe  it. 

OR,  WORSE,  by  shutting  out  their  joy  from  some  other  soul, 
through  the  thoughtless  selfishness  that  is  the  world’s  great 
sorrow".  All  through  the  city,  in  the  homes  of  the  poor,  are 
wretched  men  and  women  on  Christmas  morning  to  whom  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  the  bells  is  one  of  wrath  and  hate  instead  of  love.  They 
are  the  shop  girls,  and  delivery  men  of  the  big  stores  who  for  weeks 
have  been  driven  to  the  limit  of  their  endurance  and  often  enough 
beyond  it,  by  the  holiday  rush  that  could  be  so  easily  avoided  if 
shoppers  would  buy  early,  early  in  the  month  and  early  in  the  day. 
If  there  were  no  one  to  buy  at  night,  the  stores  would  not  be  kept 
open,  of  course.  Every  woman  can  make  someone,  whose  life-work 
it  is  to  minister  to  her  needs,  happier  at  Christmas  by  shopping  early 
when  the  stores  are  not  crowded.  And  every  man  can  do  his  share 
by  paving  before  Christmas  all  his  little  bills  at  the  small  stores  where 
they  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  even  if  the  big  ones  have  to  wait.  I 
know  a  man  who  does  that  every  year,  and  he  is  absolutely  the  hap- 
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piest  man  of  all  my  acquaintance,  though  he  is  what  you  would  call 
poor. 

Out  in  my  garden  where  the  flowers  have  just  gone  to  sleep, 
knowing  so  surely  that  they  shall  wake  again  in  the  spring,  three 
families  of  starlings  live  in  little  houses  which  I  have  built  for  them 
in  the  trees.  For  they  are  the  beloved  friends  of  my  boyhood  who 
have  come  here  lately,  how  I  don’t  know,  and  I  am  too  glad  to  have 
them  to  ask  many  questions.  They  are  the  most  human  birds  I 
know  of;  they  stay  by  their  nests  all  the  year  round,  just  like  people. 
In  the  winter  they  eat  at  my  table  which  1  spread  for  them  on  the  snow, 
and  they  pay  me  with  their  sweetest  song.  On  the  bleakest  days 
when  sunset  touches  the  western  sky  with  pale  gold  as  with  a  promise 
that  the  sadness  shall  not  last  always,  they  come  and  sit  in  the  tallest 
tree  tops,  close  together,  all  the  little  spites  and  fights  of  the  day 
forgotten,  and  I  hear  the  sweet  little  whistling  note  that  tells  me  they 
are  care  free  and  trusting  and  glad,  however  Jack  Frost  goes  bluster¬ 
ing  through  the  land.  One  reason  why  I  love  the  starlings  is  that 
they  seem  to  me  to  be  keeping  Christmas  all  the  year  round.  What 
if  we  were  to  do  as  they  do:  move  up  close  and  be  friends  all  of  us? 
Can  anybody  think  of  a  happier  holiday  than  that  ?  And  where 
then  would  be  the  strife  and  clamor  that  rings  through  the  land;  in 
business  and  in  everything  else  ?  Why,  with  the  last  echo  of  the 
Christmas  bells  it  would  vanish  as  if  it  had  never  been,  and  peace 
and  good  will  would  abide.  Then,  why  not  begin  it,  right  now,  each 
of  us  where  he  stands  ?  For  the  kingdom  the  bells  tell  us  of  is  within 
us.  We  must  bring  it,  or  it  will  never  come  to  earth. 
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ORN  of  peasant  parents,  Jules  Lagae,  the  great  Flem¬ 
ish  sculptor,  recalls  with  naive  tenderness  his  early 
days  in  the  west  of  Flanders,  the  perfume  of  the  yel¬ 
low  woods  in  autumn,  the  sound  of  the  swallows  nest¬ 
ing  in  the  thatched  roof.  The  days  of  his  early 
apprenticeship  with  the  maker  of  crude  religious  statues  were  hard. 
He  knew  nothing  but  grinding  poverty,  but  as  the  peasant  sculptor 
tells  you  these  things,  you  know  that  the  memories  are  dear  to  him, 
that  his  poverty  and  his  struggles  have  been  a  part  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  gentle  serene  nature.  Unconsciously,  or  consciously, 
he  makes  you  feel  that  the  fine  sincerity  of  his  work  is  the  result  of 
the  early  simple  peasant  life  when  he  worked  with  the  people,  learn¬ 
ing  the  hard  facts  of  life  at  first  hand,  finding  out  the  big  truths 
through  labor,  labor  which  his  great  gift  touched  with  vision. 

After  winning  the  Prix  de  Rome  at  the  Academic  des  Beaux  Arts 
in  Brussels,  Jules  Lagae  did  the  traditional  thing  for  the  artist  of 
his  day,  he  traveled  and  worked  in  Italy,  but  what  of  inspiration 
and  development  of  technique  his  years  in  Florence  may  have  brought 
him,  it  never  for  an  instant  undermined  his  staunch  loyalty  to  his 
own  country,  and  the  fiber  of  his  work  was  from  the  beginning  vig¬ 
orous,  honest,  direct,  the  very  qualities  which  as  a  boy  he  had  found 
essential  to  success  in  his  homely  peasant  environment.  Above  all 
things  his  work  is  Flemish.  He  knows  the  soul  and  body  of  the 
Fleming.  His  work  is  a  profound  realization  of  the  character  which 
has  built  up  a  nation  of  successful  merchants,  inscrutable  religeuses, 
imaginative  artists.  Lagae  finds  the  inspiration  for  his  mature 
work  in  his  own  country,  in  the  bishops,  princes,  artists,  fishermen, 
and  old  peasant  friends  of  his  own  land.  He  knows  these  people, 
as  an  artist,  as  a  friend,  as  a  student  of  human  psychology.  He  is 
not  separating  humanity  in  his  art  into  groups  of  rich  and  poor,  cul¬ 
tivated  and  ignorant.  His  old  fisherman  reveals  pride;  his  arch¬ 
bishop,  humility;  his  peasant  parents,  dignity  and  peace;  his  Madonna, 
insight,  courage,  wisdom;  his  philosopher,  sadness.  His  horses  are 
the  splendid  strong  animals  of  Flanders;  just  as  his  people  have  the 
virility,  the  sagacity  which  belong  to  a  fighting  nation  close  to  the 
sea,  to  a  people  whose  merchants  are  sailors,  whose  nobility,  warriors. 

There  is  no  phase  of  the  life  of  his  native  land  that  has  not  poured 
through  the  work  of  Lagae  to  immortality.  He  is  as  interested 
in  commerce  as  in  art,  in  the  peasant  as  the  prince,  and  the  mother 
directs  his  chisel  in  the  paths  of  beauty  as  swiftly  and  unerringly  as 
the  statesman.  It  is  with  him  as  with  Rodin,  art  is  dominated  by 
one  “central  idea;”  with  Rodin  it  is  the  amazing  current  of  life, 
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creation;  with  Lagae  it  is  Flanders,  the  people,  the  personality  of 
his  own  land.  He  is  not  struggling  to  present  the  universal  artist, 
the  universal  peasant;  it  is  the  Flemish  imagination,  the  Flemish 
conscience,  the  Flemish  power  for  good  or  evil  which  dominate  his 
work,  and  in  the  presentation  of  the  soul  of  his  country,  he  is  never 
turned  aside  with  picturesqueness  or  poesy,  reality  alone  quickens 
and  directs  his  art,  the  reality  based  on  great  truths,  on  far-reaching 
vision. 

WE  HAVE  grown  a  little  afraid  of  the  realist  in  art;  we  have 
confounded  him  with  the  materialist,  and  we  have  striven 
often  to  be  fanciful  as  something  finer  than  reality.  But 
the  truth  in  life,  a  vision  of  humanity  in  relation  to  the  great  realities, 
surely  that  is  idealism  of  the  highest  sort.  So  direct,  so  final  is  Lagae’s 
presentation  of  truth  about  humanity  as  he  sees  it,  that  the  first 
glimpse  of  a  group  of  his  work  leaves  one  startled.  He  is  so  devoid 
of  pretense,  of  any  effort  to  pique  interest,  he  is  so  untheatrical  in 
thought  and  technique  that  at  first  these  silent  effigies  of  life  seem 
more  the  evocations  of  somber  spirits  than  portraits  of  human  beings. 
It  is  as  though  the  fragments  of  the  human  pageant  which  Lagae 
has  seen  passing  before  him  were  showing  through  these  works  as 
through  a  clear  glass.  He  tells  us  only  what  he  has  seen,  lets  us  share 
with  him  the  greatness  of  the  spectacle. 

It  is  not  only  in  his  portrait-busts  that  Lagae  is  the  spiritual 
historian  of  his  race.  In  his  “Fisher  of  the  Basket,”  in  his  silhouette 
of  the  poet  Ladeganck,  in  his  strange  “Flandria,”  his  work  is  a 
revelation  of  the  towering  hold  this  sea-land  has  upon  her  son,  born 
of  the  soil.  No  man  of  virile  art  has  ever  seemed  more  intimately 
related  to  his  own  country  than  Lagae.  Springing  from  the  very 
earth,  living  close  to  it,  he  seems  to  have  grasped  the  power  to  present 
the  essence  of  his  race  in  the  stone  which  yields  to  the  strength  and 
heroic  purpose  of  his  vision.  The  secrets  of  life’s  fundamental  laws 
seem  his,  and  even  in  more  elaborate  decorative  work  his  spirit  of 
prophet  and  seer  is  present,  touching  with  individuality  the  achieve¬ 
ment  which  might  have  been  merely  classic. 

And  what  more  touching  tribute  to  the  vision  of  this  man  could 
be  presented  than  the  joy  which  he  turned  aside  from  monumental 
work  for  the  nation  to  reproduce  in  his  art  the  beloved  images  of 
his  mother  and  father;  his  father  arrayed  proudly  in  Sunday  blouse, 
his  mother  in  peasant  dress,  with  old-fashioned  cape  and  bonnet, 
her  one  ornament  the  heavy  peasant  jewelry,  probably  an  heirloom. 
The  father,  grave,  restrained  even  at  this  greatest  moment  of  life, 
the  mother  with  pride  showing  through  her  sadness.  Devotion  is 
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there,  to  the  nation,  to  the  church,  to  the  son.  The  mother  still 
holds  her  son,  for  she  remembers  the  great  artist  as  her  little  baby; 
but  the  father  has  lost  his  son,  and  has  given  him  to  serve  his  country 
in  beauty,  bravely,  as  he  would  relinquish  him  for  war.  And  the 
son  models  the  two  splendid  types  of  devotion  reverently;  the  work 
is  eloquent  of  filial  love  and  respect.  They  represent  to  the  artist 
at  once  parentage  and  national  goodness.  He  is  their  son  and  also 
the  man  who  erects  through  them  a  monument  to  the  nation  who 
bore  them. 

In  his  purpose  to  hold  the  nation  in  the  grasp  of  his  work  Lagae 
never  misses  the  opportunity  to  present  in  his  portraits  the  char¬ 
acter  which  is  intimate  to  the  individual  and  separate  from  the  world. 
He  sees,  loves  and  reveals  the  essential  characteristics  of  his  dying 
friend  Dillens,  of  the  Abbe  Gezelle,  of  the  painter  Callebert,  yet  in 
spite  of  his  love  for  the  individual  he  never  escapes  the  hold  his  race 
has  over  his  inspiration,  his  expression. 

He  is  never  touched  with  the  need  for  allegory,  his  men  and 
women  are  not  symbolizing  abstract  virtues.  You  never  seek  his 
meaning;  it  is  revealed  with  integrity.  His  people  insist  that  you 
know  and  understand  them,  and  through  them  one  bit  of  the  world. 
With  what  delicate  sureness  he  touches  the  life  of  women,  the  young 

firl,  eager,  appealing,  reticent;  the  woman,  with  rich  heart  and  lavish 
and;  the  older  women  searching  the  future  for  the  young, — all  of 
life  he  knows,  loves,  experiments  with,  and  records  with  fidelity  and 
kindness. 
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SSENTIAL  facts  in  Beardsley’s  outwardly  uneventful 
life  can  be  given  in  a  few  words.  He  was  born  at 
Brighton  on  August  twenty-first,  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-two,  three  days  before  the  birth  of  that 
other  inimitable  artist.  Max  Beerbohm.  We  have 
no  particularly  interesting  facts  about  his  parents  or  ancestry, 
but  all  his  critics  mention  his  surviving  sister  Mabel,  the 
English  actress,  who  was  a  rarely  sympathetic  and  helpful  comrade. 
When  he  was  still  a  very  young  child,  symptoms  of  tuberculosis 
and  a  genius  which  overflowed  into  many  fields  of  artistic  en¬ 
deavor,  appeared  simultaneously.  In  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  he  was  giving  concerts  with  his  sister  in  London.  Shortly 
afterward  we  hear  of  him  reading  omnivorously,  starting  a  history 
of  the  Armada,  drawing  clever  caricatures  of  his  masters  at  Brighton 
Grammar  School,  taking  part  in  theatricals,  drawing  his  first  pub¬ 
lished  sketches,  and  writing  a  farce  which  enjoyed  the  serious  critical 
attention  of  the  town  where  it  was  performed.  He  left  school  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  eightv-eight  and  worked  successively  in  an 
architect’s  studio  and  an  insurance  office.  Although  many  pictures 
of  an  earlier  date  exist,  his  career  as  a  professional  graphic  artist 
may  be  said  to  have  begun  in  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three, 
with  the  publication  of  Sir  Thomas  Malory’s  “Le  Morte  d’Arthur.” 
In  April  of  that  year  Joseph  Pennell  introduced  the  new  illustrator 
in  the  first  number  of  The  Studio.  From  that  time  forward  the  story 
of  his  life  is  an  inspiring  and  painful  journal  of  a  dying  genius,  work¬ 
ing  feverishly  and  searching  in  vain  for  a  climate  which  would  give 
him  the  strength  necessary  to  complete  his  work.  He  died  at  Men¬ 
tone  on  March  sixteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  in  the 
twenty-sixth  year  of  his  life,  after  having  been  received  into  the 
Catholic  Church. 

Beardsley  was  the  most  eminent  of  a  group  of  men  all  of  whom 
died  while  still  very  young,  but  who  lived  long  enough  to  accomplish 
successfully  something  original  and  important  in  art  or  literature. 
They  were  all  constantly  associated  with  one  another  in  their  lives 
and  work.  Here  we  need  only  mention  Ernest  Dowson,  for  whose 
precious  volumes  of  verse  Beardsley  made  some  of  his  happiest  deco¬ 
rations;  Charles  Conder,  the  English  Watteau,  a  romantic  painter 
whose  fans  and  paintings  on  silk  are  exquisite  works  of  art;  Lionel 
Johnson,  a  genuine  poet  and  an  important  figure  in  the  Celtic  move¬ 
ment,  of  which  William  Butler  Yeats  is  now  the  acknowledged  leader; 
Leonard  Smithers,  their  irresponsible  publisher;  and  our  own  Josiali 
Flynt,  or  “Cigarette,”  as  the  tramps  called  him,  who  met  the  English- 
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for  “Pierrot’s  library.” 
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man  before  he  too  “passed  on  for  keeps,”  in  a  little  back  room  in 
the  Crown  Tavern,  near  Leicester  Square, — “a  back  parlor  pushed 
up  against  a  bar.”  The  grim,  tragic  pathos  of  madness,  drink  and 
disease  attaches  to  their  names.  Of  them  all,  one  alone  died  with  a 
jest  on  his  lips,  and  Oscar  Wilde’s  tragic  career  overshadows  the 
whole  period.  Fortunately,  we  still  have  Arthur  Symons,  whose 
sympathetic  appreciations  will  always  remain  the  starting  point  for 
all  future  studies  of  their  lives  and  achievements;  Will  Rothenstein, 
the  distinguished  painter,  who  began  his  career  by  making  the  now 
famous  series  of  portraits  in  lithography  of  his  contemporaries;  and 
“Max,”  their  incomparable  caricaturist,  who  will  remain  forever 
young  and  a  dandy. 

IT  WAS  Beardsley’s  ambition  to  be  grouped  with  these  men,  not 
only  as  an  artist,  but  as  a  writer,  and  in  a  measure  he  succeeded. 
To  be  sure,  his  literary  efforts,  consisting  of  a  few  poems  and  the 
fragment  of  a  fantastic  rococo  romance,  fill  only  one  slender  volume; 
but  “Under  the  Ilill,”  which  is  a  travesty  of  the  Tannhauser  legend, 
has  a  unique  flavor.  The  hand  of  the  amateur  is  easily  detected  and 
the  work  is  obviously  influenced  by  the  eighteenth-century  French¬ 
men,  but  you  feel,  as  in  the  case  of  Whistler,  that  the  writer  was 
prodigiously  talented  and  that  he  was  on  the  threshold  of  complete 
mastery.  His  verses  are  highly  polished  and  his  prose  is  strange, 
exotic  and  artificial.  It  is  the  work  of  a  sick  prodigy  who  has  in¬ 
tuitively  absorbed  all  the  secrets  of  French  eroticism  and  is  laughing 
at  the  shock  he  will  give  John  Bull.  He  adored  the  art  and  litera¬ 
ture  of  France,  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  French  belles-lettres 
amazed  all  his  friends.  Balzac  was  a  great  passion  with  him,  and 
the  works  of  Baudelaire,  Verlaine,  Gautier  and  Flaubert  were  his 
inspirations.  Beardsley’s  romance,  however,  does  not  breathe  the 
spirit  of  the  great  dramatists.  Its  extravagant  atmosphere  and  the 
strange  pageant  of  its  characters  can  best  be  suggested  by  using 
Beardsley’s  own  grotesque  vocabulary:  “Slim  children  in  masque 
and  domino,  smiling  horribly;  exquisite  letchers  leaning  over  the 
shoulders  of  smooth  doll-like  ladies,  and  doing  nothing  in  particular; 
terrible  little  pierrots  posing  as  mulierasts,  or  pointing  at  something 
outside  the  picture;  and  unearthly  fops  and  strange  women  mingling 
in  some  rococo  room  lighted  mysteriously  by  the  flicker  of  a  dying 
fire  that  throws  huge  shadows  upon  wall  and  ceiling.” 

Even  this  short  quotation  is  enough  to  show  that  there  is  the 
same  kind  of  fault  and  excellence  in  his  designs  and  writings.  One 
can  best  describe  his  genius  as  maladif.  He  cultivated  a  magical 
technique  which  could  convert  the  most  repulsive  ugliness  into  a 
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strange,  forbidding,  fascinating  beauty.  Although  he  was  essentially 
a  great  satirist,  the  common  youthful  error  of  starting  out  by  scandal¬ 
izing  his  native  land  tempted  him  to  commit  many  extravagances. 
It  is,  however,  not  our  province  to  find  fault  with  him  for  having 
chosen,  to  a  large  extent,  unsavory  and  unwholesome  material,  in¬ 
stead  of  subjects  which  breathe  the  May-time  fragance  which  one 
associates  with  Anglo-Saxon  art. 

His  designs  fall  naturally  into  certain  groups.  Disregarding  his 
efforts  as  an  amateur,  the  first  period  extends  to  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-three,  when  “  Le  Morte  d’Arthur”  and  three 
volumes  of  “Bon  Mots”  by  English  wits  appeared,  and  the  editor 
of  The  Pall  Mall  Budget  commissioned  him  to  draw  illustrations  of 
contemporary  interest  for  that  magazine.  He  had  already  been 
encouraged  by  Puvis  de  Chavannes  and  Burne-Jones,  and  the  un¬ 
commonly  appropriate  drawings  for  Malory’s  romance  were  strongly 
influenced  by  the  work  of  the  famous  Pre-Raphaelite.  The  “Bon 
Mots”  drawings  bear  a  superficial  resemblance  to  second-rate  Japa¬ 
nese  prints.  The  following  year  the  drawings  for  “Salome”  appeared, 
and  a  few  discerning  critics  realized  that  Beardsley  had  become  a 
master  of  decorative  graphic  art.  To  quote  from  the  excellent  mono¬ 
graph  by  Robert  Ross:  “Before  commencing  ‘Salome’  two  events 
contributed  to  give  Beardsley  a  fresh  impetus  and  stimulate  his 
method  of  expression:  a  series  of  visits  to  the  collection  of  Greek 
vases  in  the  British  Museum  (prompted  by  an  essay  of  Mr.  D.  S. 
McColl)  and  to  the  famous  Peacock  Room  of  Mr.  Whistler  in  Prince’s 
Gate — one  the  antithesis  of  Japan,  the  other  of  Burne-Jones.” 
No  designs  like  them  had  ever  been  seen  before,  and  the  irritated 
critics,  mystified  by  genius,  ignored  his  marvelous  precise  lines  and 
decorative  qualities,  seized  upon  anatomical  weaknesses  in  his  drawing 
and  certain  obviously  perverse  features,  and  condemned  him  as  the 
exponent  of  decadence.  The  attacks  grew  more  virulent  when  the 
first  volume  of  The  Yellow  Book  appeared  in  April,  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-four.  Beardsley  had  already  done  other  work — chiefly 
the  ingenious  title-pages  and  frontispieces  for  the  “Keynote”  series 
— for  John  Lane,  who  shares  the  credit  of  having  discovered  and 
encouraged  him. 

THE  fury  of  the  affronted  art  critics  was  followed  by  the  rupture 
with  John  Lane,  which  resulted  in  the  publication  of  The  Sa¬ 
voy,  by  Leonard  Smithers,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six, 
under  Arthur  Symons’s  literary  editorship.  In  the  same  year, 
Smithers  brought  out  what  are  considered  by  many  admirers  Beards¬ 
ley’s  masterpieces, — the  exquisite  embroideries  for  Pope’s  “Rape  of 
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the  Lock,”  and  the  extraordinary  drawings,  without  backgrounds, 
for  the  “Lysistrata”  of  Aristophanes.  In  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-seven,  besides  executing  book-plates,  miscellaneous  drawings 
and  cover  designs, — notably  the  superb  “Ali  Baba,”  and  the  lovely 
“lines”  which  adorn  Dowson’s  verses, — he  illustrated  the  last-men¬ 
tioned  poet’s  charming  pastoral,  “The  Pierrot  of  the  Minute.”  In 
the  year  of  his  death  there  appeared  a  portfolio  of  photogravure 
reproductions  of  his  bizarre  illustrations  for  “Mademoiselle  de 
Maupin,”  and  the  beautiful  lead-pencil  designs  and  initials  for  Ben 
Jonson’s  “Volpone,”  which  constituted  his  last  works.  These 
showed  unmistakable  signs  of  possible  further  development,  concern¬ 
ing  which,  however,  it  would  be  idle  to  speculate.  In  examining 
these  works  one  is  immediately  impressed  by  the  great  variety  of 
obvious  influences  which  dominated  him.  Whistler,  Ricketts,  Man- 
tega,  Botticelli,  Eisen,  Walter  Crane,  the  Japanese,  the  Silhouettists, 
etc.,  may  be  mentioned  at  random.  No  other  artist  of  the  first  order 
was  ever  so  receptive,  and  none  ever  attached  himself  to  a  particular 
tradition  for  a  shorter  time.  He  had  hardly  succumbed  to  some  new 
influence  before  it  became  in  its  turn  a  mere  passing  phase  of  his 
development.  You  are  constantly  amazed  by  the  variety  of  methods 

used  by  him  during 
the  same  period, 
and  by  the  range  of 
his  literary  sympa¬ 
thies.  He  drew  his 
inspiration  from  the 
most  varied  sources, 
—Pope,  Ben  Jon- 
son  and  Edgar 
Allan  Poe,  Juvenal, 
Lucian  and  Aris¬ 
tophanes,  Gautier, 
Dumas,  de  Laclos 
and  Balzac,  Wagner 
and  Chopin.  Now 
and  then  he  intro¬ 
duced  portraits  or 
caricatures  of 
friends  and  ac¬ 
quaintances  into 
his  drawings.  Wilde 
and  Henry  Harland 

COVER  DESIGN  FOR  THE  THIRD  VOLUME  OF  THE  YELLOW  BOOK.  UTe  Seeil  in  tile 
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frontispiece  to 
John  Davidson’s 
“Plays;”  the  Latin 
Quarter  Pierrot 
holding  the  hour¬ 
glass  in  Dowson’s 
pastoral  phantasy 
is  Charles  Conder; 
Max  Beerbohm 
and  Whistler  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  “Bon 
Mots”  grotesques; 
Rejane’s  mask  was 
used  by  him  again 
and  again. 
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NOWING 

that  he  had 
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years  of  work  before  him,  Beardsley  was  feverishly,  incessantly  work¬ 
ing,  and  produced  many  hundreds  of  drawings  in  rapid  succession.  He 
was  socially  active,  too,  however,  and  loved  fine  clothes  and  rare  clarets. 
He  seemed  determined  to  live  his  short  life  gaily,  and  always  had 
time  for  his  friends,  because  he  worked  chiefly  at  night,  by  the  light 
of  those  long  candles  which  he  repeatedly  introduced  into  his  fan¬ 
tastic  designs.  His  life,  as  revealed  by  his  associates  and  by  the 
strange,  inconsequential  letters  which  have  been  published,  reads, 
indeed,  like  a  morbid  psychological  novel  by  Arthur  Schnitzler.  The 
coterie  of  people  who  visited  him  in  the  somber  Cambridge  Street 
studio,  furnished  in  black,  and  those  who  surrounded  him  at  Dieppe, 
have  only  the  kindest  things  to  say  about  his  engaging,  persuasive 
personality  and  charming  presence,  and  maintain  that  his  pose  served 
merely  to  hide  the  deep  and  fine  serious  feelings  of  a  shy,  earnest  man. 

The  fact  that  his  work  continues  to  retain  its  stimulus  for  a  new 
artistic  generation,  is  sufficient  excuse  for  this  first  exhibition  in 
America.  It  is  fortunate  that  it  could  be  arranged  at  a  time  when 
Beardsley  has  ceased  to  be  a  fashionable  craze  or  a  topic  for  frivolous 
conversation.  He  is  not  an  artist  whom  one  can  amusingly  denounce 
or  indiscriminately  praise,  but  an  acknowledged  master  of  satire 
and  decorative  line,  who  taught  graphic  artists  many  new  and  im¬ 
portant  lessons,  and  practically  exhausted  the  resources  of  his  medium. 
He  is  an  artists’  artist,  and,  as  Mr.  Pennell  wrote,  “What  more  could 
he  wish  ?” 
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F  THE  pessimist  can  ever  feel  fully  justified  in  his 
philosophy  of  negation,  it  surely  must  be  when  he 
contemplates  the  attitude  of  the  modern  world  toward 
decoration.  As  a  good  pessimist,  of  course,  he  may 
not  laugh,  except  perhaps  in  his  sleeve,  but  when  he 
listens  to  our  everlasting  talk  of  art  and  matters  artistic  and  then  looks 
about  and  observes  our  processes  of  overloading  our  houses,  our 
clothes,  our  minds  with  absolutely  meaningless  decorations,  he  surely 
must  have  moments  of  gloating  and  satisfaction.  For  he  at  least  does 
not  protest  that  life  is  good  and  beautiful.  He  does  not  bluff.  But 
we  optimists,  how  often  do  we  recognize  our  own  limitations  ?  And 
to  what  extent  do  we  really  understand  anything  about  art  and  the 
great  truth  or  truths  that  it  presents  ?  We  have  forgotten  the  actual 
original  purpose  of  ornament  in  our  houses  and  out  of  them.  We 
are  content  with  decorations  which  are  excrescences,  so  hideous, 
so  unrelated  to  essentials,  so  unbeautiful  inherently,  that  a  really 
artistic  interior,  dress,  personality,  comes  to  us  as  a  rare  and 
noticeable  achievement. 

Our  house  builders  are  no  longer  men  who  devise  buildings  in¬ 
tended  to  embody  and  show  forth  real  purpose;  our  interior  deco¬ 
rators  seldom  seek  to  make  the  details  of  their  work  a  monument  to 
their  understanding  of  the  intimate  relation  of  comfort  and  need  and 
beauty;  the  makers  of  furniture  rarely  consider  the  lives  of  the  people 
who  are  to  seek  solace  or  peace  or  joy  in  using  their  handiwork. 

On  the  contrary,  we  have  become  almost  wholly  artificial  in 
our  attitude  toward  decoration,  and  the  real  tragedy  of  this  is  not 
only  that  we  must  live  in  environments  that  are  false  and  inartistic, 
but  that  in  the  development  of  such  environments  we  reveal  the  fact 
that  our  lives  too  must  be  artificial  and  indirect.  For  in  truth 
they  are  exactly  what  the  environments  suggest.  The  sincere 
character  does  not  build  up  the  artificial  surroundings.  And  again 
the  artificial  surrounding  does  not  develop  the  sincere  character. 
From  this  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  see  how  tremendously  significant 
it  is  to  express  the  reality  of  our  own  lives  in  the  environment  which 
we  choose.  We  cannot  have  the  sort  of  houses  and  rooms  and  clothes 
that  are  the  result  of  a  clear  understanding  of  life,  a  clear  vision  of 
truth,  unless  we  have  the  vision.  And  sooner  or  later,  without  vision, 
in  matters  artistic  as  well  as  ethical,  the  people  perish. 

Perhaps  the  most  amazing  part  of  all  this  matter  of  futile  inar¬ 
tistic  decoration,  is  the  fact  that  we  seem  to  want  to  have  it.  We  select 
endless  useless  ornaments  ourselves,  we  treasure  them  in  our  homes, 
we  give  valuable  hours  to  taking;  care  of  them.  We  cultivate  a  taste 
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TO  CONCENTRATE  attention  upon  the  beauty  of  construction 
was  the  original  purpose  of  architectural  ornament.  Today 
we  use  ornament  to  attract  attention  to  itself.  We  apply  it 
wherever  it  is  least  appropriate.  We  rivet  and  paste  it  on  where  it 
is  out  of  harmony,  and  we  only  feel  defrauded  when  we  do  not  possess 
a  great  deal  of  it  that  is  in  no  wise  related  to  the  structure.  In  the 
days  of  the  old  master  builders,  even  the  least  experienced  workman 
knew  that  fine  carving  attracted  light,  and  that  light  made  clear  the 
purpose  of  the  design.  And  so  stone  structures  were  carved,  and 
at  just  the  right  angle  to  gather  up  all  possible  light,  so  that  the  deco¬ 
ration  became  a  flowering  out  of  the  beauty  the  construction. 
Today  we  have  scarcely  any  comprehension  of  the  value  of  light  and 
shade,  and  decoration  has  become  a  symbol  of  our  inability  to  con¬ 
struct  well  and  our  desire  to  hide  the  fact. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  and  back  in  the  very  early  days  of  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  civilization,  decoration  in  the  interior  of  houses  was  al¬ 
ways  for  warmth  and  color.  Rugs  were  hung  at  doors  and  windows 
to  keep  out  draughts,  and  the  old  gray  stone  walls  of  the  Mediaeval 
castles  were  draped  with  tapestries,  not  only  to  hide  the  walls  and 
to  give  a  look  of  luxury,  but  because  the  women  loved  to  weave  into 
these  tapestries  their  love  stories  and  the  histories  of  the  great  brave 
men  they  loved.  There  was  need  of  color  in  the  stone  houses  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  for  the  people  of  those  days  had  few  windows  and 
many  enemies,  and  rooms  were  of  necessity  badly  lighted.  And  so 
when  the  rugs  were  hung  and  the  tapestries  draped  on  the  walls  there 
was  a  great  gain  in  comfort  and  in  beauty  and  in  happiness,  and 
having  achieved  these,  decoration  was  the  result.  Even  here  in  America 
we  still  have  the  beautiful  rugs  that  the  Navajo  women  wove  to  hide 
the  ugly  bare  floors  of  their  huts. 

But  we  have  gone  a  long  way  from  the  first  purpose  of  the  rugs 
and  the  tapestries  and  brass  pitchers  and  beautiful  baskets.  We  have 
substituted  for  them  ugly  unsanitary  carpets,  hideous  wallpapers 
and  framed  pictures  without  limit  and  merit.  And  just  as  we  were 
humiliated  in  the  days  of  our  great-grandfathers  because  the  beauti¬ 
ful  beams  of  the  old  construction  were  revealed,  today  we  are  ashamed 
of  the  plastered  wall,  and  the  plaster  is  hidden  by  paper  and  the  paper 
by  pictures.  The  average  housekeeper  decides  that  she  must  have  so 
many  pictures  for  every  wall  in  every  room  of  her  house.  She  does  not 
select  these  to  suit  her  taste  or  her  house  or  her  colors.  It  is  a  question 
of  quantity  and  fashion.  It  seems  as  though  this  production  of  the 
inartistic  and  the  ephemeral  in  decoration  would  continue  as  long  as 
ornament  is  unrelated  to  construction.  So  long  as  it  is  meaningless, 
a  fungus,  it  will  also  be  inevitably  an  unnatural  and  unbeautiful  thing. 
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for  the  worst  of  them  in  our  children.  We  are  envious  of  women 
who  have  more  than  ourselves.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  this  is 
true,  when  it  would  not  be  at  all  difficult  for  us  to  develop  simple 
interiors  for  our  houses,  exquisitely  related  to  the  construction  of 
the  building  and  beautifully  expressive  of  the  home  spirit  that  we 
value.  If  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  building  of  the  house  we  would 
decide  to  let  every  part  of  the  construction  reveal  itself  in  all  its  pos¬ 
sible  beauty,  we  would  find  that  ornament  has  grown  in  our  homes  of 
its  own  accord,  and  then  in  addition  to  this  if  we  would  limit  ourselves 
to  the  use  of  decoration  where  we  need  color,  a  safe  basis  would  indeed 
be  established. 

THERE  is  no  limit  to  the  decorative  beauty  that  can  be  obtained 
in  our  houses  by  the  right  use  of  native  woods  in  woodwork, 
finishings  and  furniture.  Many  of  us  have  almost  forgotten  how 
beautiful  the  texture  of  wood  is  when  the  grain  is  really  revealed  and 
how  many  and  wonderful  the  colors  are  which  the  woods  hold  as  a  secret 
because  we  have  given  so  little  understanding.  If  we  handle  wood  so 
that  the  grain  is  developed  instead  of  filled,  so  that  every  variety  of 
wood  shows  completely  its  own  beauty,  we  have  the  beginning  of  the 
most  interesting  decorative  color  scheme  that  a  house  could  possess. 
How  many  of  us,  as  we  finish  our  houses,  have  tested  the  possibilities  of 
the  wonder  of  oak  or  chestnut,  cypress  or  applewood,  walnut  or  gum- 
wood  ?  We  know  these  by  name,  but  usually  when  they  are  employed 
in  the  making  of  furniture  or  in  the  finishing  of  a  house,  the  grain  is 
filled  and  the  color  is  hidden,  and  we  pretend  that  they  are  mahogany 
or  cherry  or  some  other  silly  fad  of  the  hour.  Yet  all  of  the  woods 
mentioned  are  inherently  beautiful,  and  left  to  their  own  color  devices 
are  exquisitely  decorative,  especially  when  the  furnishing  and  the 
furniture  of  the  house  are  done  in  colors  of  Nature’s  own  devising, 
in  the  browns  and  the  greens  and  the  dull  reds  that  we  see  and  love 
in  the  autumn  woods. 

The  idea  of  adding  to  the  native  woods  a  decoration  that  would 
at  once  seem  appropriate,  intimate  and  interesting,  has  been  worked 
out  by  Mr.  William  Fuller  Curtis,  reproductions  of  whose  work  illus¬ 
trate  this  article.  Mr.  Curtis’s  work  is  all  done  on  wood  surfaces, 
the  smoothest,  most  close  textured  woods  possible.  So  simple,  so 
original  and  so  full  of  suggestion  are  his  panels  which  we  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  that  they  at  once  suggested  the  idea  of 
furnishing  the  keynote  for  interesting  interior  decoration.  In  many 
instances  a  single  one  of  these  carved  and  burned  panels  has  sug¬ 
gested  the  whole  color  scheme  for  a  drawing  room,  with  all  other 
pictures  barred  out.  All  the  wall  decorations,  the  carpets,  heavy 
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draperies,  the  ceilings  were  related  back  to  Mr.  Curtis’s  study  in 
gold  and  brown.  If  a  further  color  note  was  desired  it  was  furnished 
perhaps  in  the  red  of  the  books  in  the  library,  or  the  deep  blues  of 
the  sofa  cushions  or  the  yellow  and  rose  of  the  Oriental  tapestries 
at  the  doors.  Before  going  further  into  the  ideas  which  Mr.  Curtis’s 
work  has  given  for  original  and  right  decorations,  his  process  will 
perhaps  be  of  interest  to  our  readers. 

First  of  all,  a  sketch  is  made  on  the  wood  panel  with  an  ordinary 
pencil.  Then  the  designs  are  carved  deep  into  the  wood,  so  that  the 
surface  suggests  a  well-cut  bas  relief.  Over  this  carved  surface  he 
uses  the  usual  pyrographic  tools,  by  which  he  secures  many  different 
tones  and  suggestions  of  colors.  Before  the  burning  process  the 
carved  surface  is  photographed,  as  the  design  is  often  lost  when  the 
burning  begins.  There  is  no  color  in  these  burned  carvings,  beyond 
the  use  of  gold,  which  seems  to  fit  in  most  harmoniously  with  the 
tones  of  the  burned  wood  and  the  natural  color  and  brings  about  an 
effect  of  original  beauty,  which  while  definitely  modern,  is  Mediaeval 
in  sumptuousness.  The  alabaster  tones  which  Mr.  Curtis  is  able  to 
get  from  burned  surfaces  is  something  little  short  of  marvelous,  and 
yet  it  is  all  done  in  browns  and  through  the  burning  process.  When 
finished  the  faces  and  hands  of  the  subjects  have  the  effect  of  old 
ivory  and  seem  to  have  been  modeled  in  high  relief.  -j 

Although  imaginative  to  a  degree,  Mr.  Curtis’s  work  is  all  done 
from  models,  and  the  costumes  that  he  uses,  if  suggestive  of  Mediaeval 
saints  and  angels,  are  always  his  own  designs. 


“the  angel  of  the  darker  drink:”  burned  and  carved  panel  by  W.  F.  CURTIS. 
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SPANISH  PEAK:  A  STORY:  BY 
CHARLES  HOWARD  SHINN 

HE  Forest  Supervisor  dismounted  and  let  his  tired 
horse  wander  at  will.  He  himself  sat  under  a  pine, 
looking  over  the  tumbled  wilderness  lying  north, 
south  and  west  of  the  crags  which  uplifted  on  their 
mighty  shoulders  the  granite  dome  of  Spanish  Peak 
so  that  it  was  a  humble  companion  of  the  still  more  majestic  mount¬ 
ains  of  the  Main  Divide — Conness,  Hilgard,  Lyell  and  the  rest. 
From  Spanish  Peak  one  could  look  out  upon  more  than  a  million 
forest  acres. 

Now  and  then,  this  loneliness  was  food  for  the  Supervisor’s  very 
soul;  he,  too,  had  troubles  and  misunderstandings,  as  all  others 
have,  but  after  continual  striving  he  had  learned  that  sometimes 
one  must  lie  still  and  listen. 

After  a  while  he  lifted  his  head,  looking  to  see  where  his  horse 
had  gone,  and  just  then  the  horse,  which  had  found  a  green  half-rod 
by  a  trickle  of  water  from  the  snows,  led  by  that  secret  bond  of 
good  feeling  that  man  and  beast  have  felt  at  times  these  thousands 
of  years,  looked  over  toward  him,  listening  to  know  if  he  were  called 
upon,  then  turned  back  to  his  grass-blades. 

Slowlv,  at  last,  the  new-heartened  Supervisor  came  back  to  his 
daily  tasks.  He  saw  over  all  the  wild  regions  across  which  he  was 
gazing,  the  onward  course  which  material  development  must  soon, 
very  soon,  pursue. 

Civilization  woidd  take  strong  hold,  would  run  out  its  living 
tentacles,  and  fill  the  mountains  with  new  industries  and  with  busy 
and  thriving  people.  He  saw  in  his  thoughts  the  ancient  shake- 
makers,  with  worn-out,  useless  froes,  passing  into  oblivion  as  shin¬ 
gle  mills  came  in  to  work  up  the  waste.  He  heard  the  half-humor¬ 
ous  turbulence  of  the  cowboys  leaving  their  ranges  at  last,  in  coming 
years,  to  thousands  of  tourists,  whose  tents  and  cabins  crowded  the 
mountain  meadows  of  the  High  Sierras. 

“If  I  told  aloud  such  thoughts  as  these,’’  he  said  again  to  him¬ 
self,  in  that  out-world  sweetness  and  greatness  by  the  ferns  and 
blue  gentians,  on  the  rocks  golden  with  pine  pollen,  “I  should  be 
in  trouble  at  once,  for  someone  to  whom  no  visions  ever  whisper 
secrets  of  the  years  to  come  might  hear  of  it  and  write  me  down 
somewhere  in  official  files,  not  in  anger  but  in  stern  pity,  as  a  mere 
dreamer!” 

Rested  and  renewed,  he  turned  back  to  well-broken  trails  and 
the  home  cabin,  still  bending  his  mind  to  the  problem  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  Peak  Lookout  for  the  coming  summer.  Dead  was  the  old 
mountain-man  who  had  for  years  kept  this  lonely  peak  each  sum- 
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mer  in  as  quiet  self-forgetfulness  and  courage  as  ever  inspired  a 
weather-beaten  old  sailor  watching  the  lighted  lamp  of  his  beacon 
high  set  above  a  rockbound  coast. 

When  he  died,  alone,  in  his  tent  on  Spanish  Peak,  and  was  laid 
to  rest  in  a  granite  crevice  of  that  stern  old  mountain,  one  ranger 
said:  “For  an  old  broken-down  sheep  herder,  he  was  jest  as  fair- 
minded  and  honest  as  any  man  I  ever  knew.  And  he  was  peart  as 
a  robin,  too.” 

The  Supervisor,  listening,  replied  with  especial  precision,  using 
the  official  title:  “Forest  Guard  Blaize  was  American  born,  of 
Huguenot  stock  on  his  father’s  side.  Like  John  Muir  he  herded 
sheep  a  while  in  these  mountains.  Unlike  Muir,  who  is  the  great 
prose  poet  of  California,  he  had  not  one  scintilla  of  ability  to  ex¬ 
press  himself,  excepting  to  a  very  few  people,  at  rare  intervals. 
But  he  did  his  work  here  so  well  that  the  thought  of  him  will  make 
better  men  of  the  rest  of  us.  I  don’t  know  where  or  when  we  can 
find  anyone  to  take  his  place.” 

There  the  vivid  and  flashing  little  old  man  had  lived  till  the 
end  came,  summering  on  his  peak,  wintering  in  his  cabin  some¬ 
where  among  the  yellow  pines,  and  creating  all  about  him  his  own 
atmosphere  of  simple  and  effective  loyalty  to  the  Forest  Service. 
Twice  a  month,  while  he  was  keeping  the  outlook,  Blaize  had  clam¬ 
bered  cheerfully  down  from  his  peak  to  where  some  passing  ranger 
had  left  his  mail,  and  wdiatever  supplies  he  needed.  The  rangers 
were  busy,  and  had  not  much  in  common  with  the  mountain  dweller; 
when  they  noticed  him  coming  down,  they  waved  a  careless  hand, 
shouted  a  word  of  cheer  and  rode  on  their  ways;  but  more  often 
he  had  no  glimpse  of  their  passing. 

At  morning,  and  at  night,  he  rang  his  telephone  call  for  the 
main  office,  heard  friendly  questions,  sent  back  his  quiet  replies, 
had  his  little  requirements  noted. 

Blaize  was  the  lone  and  responsible  fire-guard  of  the  whole 
vast  region  beneath  his  peak,  searching  it  from  daylight  till  dark 
with  his  marvelous  eyes  and  his  powerful  binoculars.  When  a  fire 
broke  out  anywhere,  he  was  at  once  in  closest  relation  to  the  work; 
he  talked  to  the  Office  and  to  the  rangers,  reporting  swift-changing 
conditions,  telling  them  how  best  to  reach  the  battle-ground,  where 
to  concentrate  strength,  and  when  to  call  up  all  the  reserves.  In 
crises  his  messages  grew  so  terse,  so  strong,  so  full  of  leadership 
that  they  were  obeyed  as  orders  from  a  commander-in-chief. 

How  it  relieved  the  anxious  office  when  old  Blaize  at  last  rang 
up:  “Only  dead  smoke  now;  the  boys  have  tied  their  fire-lines 
together,  this  time  for  keeps!” 
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And  now  the  solemn  forest-keeping  outlook  was  empty  and 
masterless;  soon  it  would  need  another  fire-watcher,  and  who 
should  be  sent  ?  Another  accidental  find  among  the  old-time  moun¬ 
tain  men,  as  Blaize  had  been  ?  Plenty  of  fellows  had  come  to  the 
Supervisor  and  had  asked  for  the  chance — it  seemed  an  easy  place 
in  which  a  broken-down  old  man  could  earn  his  living,  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  poorhouse,  or  with  struggling  relatives  down  in  the  hot 
Valley.  But  not  one  who  had  offered  himself  was  fit  for  the  exact¬ 
ing  work  required. 

It  began  to  look  as  if  the  time  had  come  when  a  young  ranger 
must  be  sent  to  Spanish  Peak,  one  who  knew  something  of  the 
work  of  other  rangers  and  who  could  be  kept  on  in  winter,  not  cast 
loose  as  a  mere  summer  guard  was.  “We  must  take  a  step  for¬ 
ward  in  this  matter,  and  make  the  fire  outlooks  more  important 
every  year,”  thought  the  Supervisor,  still  considering  the  available 
men.  But  who,  on  the  whole  force,  would  most  completely  rise 
to  the  situation  ?  While  not  a  man  on  the  force  felt  exactly  willing 
to  try  the  job,  they  knew  very  well  that  some  one  of  them  might 
be  ordered  there  any  day.  “It  was  fierce,”  said  tall  young  Run¬ 
yon.  “No  dances,  nobody  to  talk  to,  nothing  but  mice  and  lizards.” 

Hen  Rivas  spoke  right  out  on  the  matter.  He  was  a  slender 
and  brisk  little  ranger  whose  Spanish- American  parentage  had 
given  him  soft  and  mellow  tones  behind  which  he  concealed  an  Irish 
wit,  and  now  and  then  something  not  distantly  related  to  veiled 
insolence. 

Jauntily  Rivas  remarked  to  the  Supervisor,  as  they  rode  through 
the  woods:  “All  the  boys  is  anxious  to  go  to  Spanish  Peak  this 
summer.  If  you’re  thinking  of  sending  me,  Mr.  Black,  I’ll  resign 
the  chance  in  favor  of  someone  else.” 

“No  one  could  possibly  think  of  sending  you  there,  Rivas,” 
the  Supervisor  replied,  with  a  chill  finality  which  forbade  further 
discussion,  then  or  afterward. 

One  of  the  most  faithful  of  district  men  began  to  be  troubled 
by  the  situation  as  he  felt  it  looming  up  ahead  of  the  Forest.  The 
Supervisor  had  once  told  the  boys,  as  he  remembered,  that  a  fire 
outlook  demanded  a  tremendous  amount  of  courage,  knowledge 
and  loyalty  to  the  Service.  Then  the  Supervisor  would  want  to 
pick  out  one  of  the  very  best  of  the  men  for  Spanish  Peak.  And 
what  first-class  man  could  be  spared  from  the  work,  anyhow,  while 
the  timber  sales  were  going  on,  and  through  the  long,  hard  fire  sea¬ 
son  ?  Not  Little  Jo,  or  Ramsden,  or  gray-headed  old  Wilson, 
or  Maine-woods  Jack,  or  that  tall  red-headed  Scotsman  from 
Tuolumne. 
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THERE  the  matter  rested,  till  one  day  it  happened  that  the 
Supervisor  again  climbed  Spanish  Peak;  with  him,  this  time, 
rode  a  young  ranger.  Tall,  eager,  sinewy,  built  for  battle,  with 
an  excellent  education  and  with  budding  capacities  for  speech  and 
writing  in  years  to  come,  this  ranger  had  but  lately  come  to  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  to  the  Forest.  No  one  else  had  given  much  thought  to 
the  dark-eved  young  Avery  from  Virginia,  but  for  weeks  the  huper- 
visor  had  been  sinking  shafts  and  running  drifts  into  him. 

“I  have  read  all  those  books,  Mr.  Black,”  he  said:  “Muir’s 
mountaineering,  Clarence  King’s  and  Stewart  Edward  White’s,  and 
the  Whitney  reports,  and  what  the  Workmans  have  done  in  the 
Himalayas.  You  have  been  lending  me  mountain  books  these  six 
months,  ever  since  X  came  up  here, — and — how  much  more  the 
mountains  are  than  the  ocean!  How  did  these  men  come  to  under¬ 
stand  the  mountains  so  well  ?  W  e  ride  through  them,  but  we  miss 
something-— I  don’t  know  what.  It  would  be  worth  a  lifetime  to  get 
the  secret.” 

“Avery,”  said  the  Supervisor  then,  “I  can  tell  you  how  to  learn 
what  Muir  knows  without  having  to  winter  in  a  cleft  of  the  Sierra 
rocks  as  Tom  East  once  did.  Will  you  pay  the  price  ?  If  so,  you 
will  have  got  something  better  than  the  treasures  of  a  sunken  gal¬ 
leon.  I  can  show  you  how  to  get  a  poise,  a  strength,  and  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  mountains  in  one  short  summer  that  otherwise  will 
hardly  come  to  you  in  ten  ordinary  years.  Will  you  try  the  cut-off 
trail,  Avery,  or  will  you  stick  to  the  beaten  highway?” 

The  young  man’s  soul  flashed  up  into  speech.  “I  do  not  exactly 
know  what  you  mean,”  he  answered,  “but  it  seems  to  me  that  you 
are  thinking  of  this  outlook.  It  is  a  wonderful  place,  but  why,  why 
do  you  think  of  sending  me  here  ?  Every  other  ranger  is  trembling 
in  his  boots  lest  be  may  be  chosen.” 

“Is  it  a  dreadful  place,  Avery?”  said  the  Supervisor.  “It  seems 
to  me  like  the  very  gate  of  heaven,  and  perhaps  I  can  tell  you  why, 
later.  But,”  he  added,  “I  could  not  be  hired  to  send  any  human 
being  up  here  against  his  willing  choice.  If  you  come,  Avery,  it 
must  be  for  the  reasons  that  you  wish  it,  and  that  I  believe  it  best 
for  the  Forest.” 

Then  the  Supervisor  sat  down  on  Spanish  Peak,  by  the  weather¬ 
worn  telephone  shelter,  with  its  newly  repaired  wires  swinging  out¬ 
ward  and  downward,  held  to  the  rock  by  lead  pins.  He  showed 
Avery  the  whole  vast  expanse  of  forest-lands,  from  the  greater  bat¬ 
tlements  of  the  Sierra,  past  canyons  and  foothills  to  where  the  mists 
of  the  Valley  hung  above  miles  of  vineyards.  Inch  by  inch  he  un¬ 
folded  to  the  young  man  the  history,  geology,  botany,  topography 
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of  this  wonderful  domain.  There,  Mount  Whitney  loomed  up,  a 
white  triangle  in  the  southeast;  there  the  circle  of  extinct  volcanoes 
that  form  the  Minarets  guard  their  mines  of  iron  and  copper.  Very 
dark  were  the  forests;  very  light  and  clear  the  domes  and  preci¬ 
pices  of  glistening  granite;  very  deep  the  gorges  through  which  wild 
rivers  hastened  on  their  way.  Slowly,  carefully,  skilfully  he  un¬ 
rolled  it,  like  a  new  map,  before  the  young  ranger,  marked  it  with 
names,  gave  it  life  of  its  own,  linked  it  with  science,  traditions  and 
forest-needs.  “This,”  he  closed,  “is  the  land  which  belongs  to 
Spanish  Peak." 

“It  is  more  wonderful  than  I  dreamed  of,”  said  Avery.  “Almost 
1  cease  to  envy  the  Workmans  on  those  Mustagh  glaciers.” 

“Avery,”  said  the  Supervisor  at  last,  “it  is  like  this:  Our  poor 
dead  mountaineer  who  kept  this  outlook  so  long,  was  one  who  had 
conquered  all  the  lesser  passions,  and  had  come  into  his  own  freedom 
of  soul.  You  have  done  enough  thinking  to  guess,  dimly,  what 
that  may  mean. 

“1  who  tell  you  this,  ’’continued  the  quiet  Supervisor,  “knew 
1  baize  intimately.  Possibly  1  was  his  closest  friend — next  to  these 
mountains.  I  speak  of  these  things  now  to  you,  not  to  be  told  to 
others.  lie  not  only  loved  and  knew  these  Sierras,  in  all  their  heights 
and  canyons,  but  they  so  companioned  him  that  he  was  never  lonely 
up  here,  or  anywhere  else  on  earth. 

“Often  lie  sat  on  these  rocks  for  half  the  night,  a  silent,  a  happy 
and  a  clear-brained  man.  You  see,  Avery,  heaven  had  hidden 
somewhere  within  Blaize  the  creative  imagination  which  so  many 
otherwise  useful  men  are  sorrowfully  without,  but,  denying  him  any 
sort  of  commensurate  expression,  had  very  slowly  and  painfully 
brought  him  home  at  last  to  this  tremendous  relationship  with  the 
mountains. 

“None  of  us  loved  these  Forests  more  than  Blaize  did,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  Supervisor.  “Indeed,  he  first  suggested  this  outlook. 
We  looked  it  over  together;  then  he  took  up  the  work,  simply  to 
help  us,  as  best  he  could,  in  fighting  fires.  lie  was  very  saving, 
and  lived  all  winter  on  what  he  laid  by  in  summer;  but  once,  when 
our  funds  were  low  and  the  question  of  abandoning  this  outlook 
came  up,  he  told  me:  ‘I  can  live  on  fifteen  dollars  a  month,  and 
find  something  else  to  do  next  winter.  Pay  me  that,  and  keep  the 
old  lookout  going,  for  it’s  going  to  be  a  bad  fire  year.’  Of  course, 
I  managed  somehow  without  that,  but  it  warmed  my  heart.  That 
was  our  own  old  Blaize  of  Spanish  Peak. 

“I  came  to  know  him  a  little  better  each  fire  season,"  again 
said  the  Supervisor.  “After  I  felt  his  entire  freedom  from  cares, 
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doubts,  pains,  angers  and  loneliness,  I  marveled  more  and  more 
that  he  should  still  seem  so  near  to  our  daily  toil.  But  somehow 
he  kept  himself  a  living  part  of  the  Forest.  I  think  that  happened 
because  of  his  real,  though  hidden,  affection  for  men,  his  essential 
goodness,  and  his  profound  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  He  had  moun¬ 
taineered  without  human  companionship  for  months,  in  fellowship 
with  his  Sierras,  and  they,  his  real  intimates,  had  only  brightened 
his  ways  of  dealing  with  others  when  he  came  down  where  the  rest 
of  us  lived. 

“After  I  knew  Blaize  better,  we  sometimes  talked  over  the  tele¬ 
phone.  He  unconsciously  taught  me  more  than  I  can  ever  tell  any¬ 
one.  You  know  he  broke  down  suddenly  one  night,  and  called 
me  up.  I  started  a  ranger  at  once  from  the  nearest  camp. 

“Then  Blaize  grew  worse,  and  talked  with  me  over  the  line, 
across  that  hundred  miles  of  space,  dropping  his  failing  sentences 
into  my  ear,  while  that  ranger  from  Dinkey  was  pushing  on  toward 
Spanish  Peak. 

“Just  as  sure  of  where  he  was  going,  and  as  contented  over  it, 
as  any  saint  in  the  calendar,  was  Blaize  that  night.  What  our  book- 
ignorant  fire-outlook  man  said  over  the  line,  not  merely  took  away 
from  me  all  sense  that  his  death  up  there  was  strange,  lonely  or 
terrible — it  somehow  made  all  forms  of  death  seem  very  easy  to 
meet,  very  simple,  friendly,  natural.  After  a  little  he  was  not,  for 
Nature  took  him  to  herself.” 

Avery’s  eyes  lit  up.  “I  can  understand  something  of  that,  Mr. 
Black,”  he  answered.  “Lots  of  people  said  it  was  a  frightful  thing 
for  him  to  die  up  there  alone,  but  you  know  Maine-woods  Jack 
was  the  one  who  rode  up  from  Dinkey.  He  reached  the  tent  just 
at  sunrise,  about  three  hours  after  Blaize  probably  passed  away. 
Jack  said  it  seemed  to  him  like  going  into  a  church,  and  that  there 
was  a  smile  like  a  baby’s  on  the  old  man’s  face.  He  was  all  clean 
and  ready — not  huddled  up  at  all— and  he  had  thrown  back  the 
tent-flap,  so  that  the  morning  shone  in.  Besides,  one  of  the  last 
things  that  Blaize  had  done,  as  Jack  thought,  was  to  carry  out  his 
sugar-box  and  open  it,  so  that  the  wild  creatures  could  have  a  feast.” 

“Yes,  I  know  that  too,”  said  the  Supervisor. 

“But  now,  Avery,”  he  went  on,  “let  us  come  at  once  to  the 
main  point.  You  have  ability  and  imagination.  You  can  conquer 
yourself,  and  the  lonesomeness  here;  out  of  it  you  alone  of  the 
thirty  rangers  of  this  Forest  can  get  the  John  Muir  kind  of  knowl¬ 
edge. 

“But  you  will  be  sent  here — if  at  all — for  stern,  untiring  duty 
to  the  Forest.  You  must  be  fire-outlook  man, — first,  last  and  always. 
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You  will  have  instruments,  and  maps,  and  a  mountaineer  who 
knows  every  peak  will  stay  here  a  fortnight.  Then,  if  you  choose, 
you  shall  try  it,  not  to  moon  here,  not  to  dream  here,  not  to  write 
poems  here  upon  solitude,  but  to  begin  to  live  as  Nature’s  own 
friend  and  master.” 

“I  will,  I  will,  Mr.  Black,”  cried  Avery,  clasping  the  hand  of 
the  elder  man. 

“Then  come  with  me,  Avery,”  said  the  Supervisor.  From  the 
crest  of  Spanish  Peak,  down  a  smooth,  narrow  ravine,  that  dropped 
off  into  Kings  River  Canyon,  they  worked  very  carefully  to  a  tri¬ 
angular  shelf  which  ages  before  had  been  split  across.  Between 
the  halves,  in  a  deep  crevice  out  of  sight,  all  that  was  mortal  of 
Forest  Guard  Blaize  had  been  laid  to  rest  in  a  rude  coffin. 

Standing  on  this  shelf  they  looked  down  five  thousand  feet  or 
more,  and  saw  the  sparkle  of  water-falls  of  streams  that  fell  into  the 
hidden  depths  of  Kings  River  gorges.  It  did  not  seem  to  them  as 
if  such  an  exquisite  and  wonderful  peacefulness,  such  a  glory  of 
perfect  silence,  had  ever  before  gathered  about  one  lonely  moun¬ 
taineer’s  grave.  Ilis  name  was  cut  in  the  glacier-polished  granite 
and  there  the  two  men  sat,  thinking  the  same  thought — how  little 
a  thing  it  is  to  die,  and  how  great  a  thing  it  is  to  put  one’s  very  best 
into  one’s  work,  up  to  the  last  minute. 

“Beats  all,”  said  one  of  the  rangers,  as  the  fire-season  ended, 
“how  much  use  that  Spanish  Peak  outlook  has  been.  If  a  green¬ 
horn  like  Avery  can  go  into  a  country  he  doesn’t  know  anything 
about,  and  get  his  points  so  as  to  be  able  to  locate  all  his  fires,  down 
to  the  quarter-section,  as  Avery  sure  did,  I  guess  that  settles  it.” 

“Settles  what?”  asked  the  Supervisor,  who  had  turned  up  in 
time  to  hear  this. 

“Why,  that — well,  sir — that  you  might  have  sent  anybody  up 
there,  just  the  same.  Them  fire-peaks  ain’t  so  difficult  to  run.” 

“Well,  Robinson,  please  wait  till  Avery  gets  in,  and  we  will 
hear  what  he  has  to  say  about  Spanish  Peak.” 

Instigated  by  the  Supervisor,  Avery  appeared  before  a  ranger 
meeting,  armed  with  a  map  which  showed  in  white,  shades  of  gray 
and  black,  the  areas  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  summit  of  Span¬ 
ish  Peak.  The  white  spaces  were  where  the  outlook  had  full  sweep 
to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  grays  showed  where  he  could  dis¬ 
cover  a  fire  only  after  smoke  had  risen.  The  black  areas  were  hid¬ 
den  by  other  mountains,  or  were  so  deep  in  canyons  that  the  out¬ 
look  was  useless. 

Then  Avery  described  his  life,  his  work,  his  outdoor  studies,  his 

adventures  during  those  four  months.  To  the  astonishment  of 
© 
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everyone,  except  the  Supervisor  and  old  Ranger  Willson,  he  ended 
with:  “And  I  want  to  go  up  there  again.  It’s  altogether  the  best 
job  on  this  Forest.” 

“I  s’pose  you  read  a  lot,  and  so  slammed  it  through  somehow, 
after  all,”  said  low-voiced  Rivas. 

“Why,  no,”  said  Avery.  “How  could  a  fellow  get  to  understand 
that  big  country  if  he  wasted  any  of  his  daylight?  I  carried  up  a 
pack  of  cards,  and  pencils  and  notebooks  and  some  of  our  regular 
camp-fire  novels.  By  George!  I  found  so  much  to  think  about,  so 
much  to  look  at,  so  many  new  things  to  do,  that  I  never  took  the 
cards  out  of  their  box.  I  kept  up  my  diary,  and  wrote  letters  home, 
but  all  the  reading  I  did  was  for  an  hour  before  I  went  to  sleep.  And 
the  trashy  novels  were  pretty  thin  diet,  away  up  there. 

“Then,  fellows,  one  day  when  I  went  down  to  the  Spanish  Peak 
mail  box,  I  found  that  someone  had  left  me  several  of  Shakespeare’s 
plays,  such  as  ‘The  Tempest,’  and  some  other  books  which  exactly 
fitted  into  that  hour  at  night. 

“No,  I  am  not  exactly  sure  where  they  came  from,  but  I  made 
a  rough  guess.  Happened  my  name  was  written  in  them,  too.” 

Later,  when  he  sat  with  the  Supervisor,  Avery  said:  “I  tell 
you,  Mr.  Black,  when  one  lives  up  there,  everything  in  the  whole 
big  Universe  comes  around  and  asks  you  a  question,  and  then  comes 
back  later  to  see  what  you  think  about  it.  You  really  have  to  dig 
up  some  sort  of  a  reply.  I  half-believe  that  Prospero  kept  a  fire- 
outlook  while  he  was  learning  his  spells.  That,  Mr.  Black,  was  the 
best  thing  you  gave  me  this  summer.” 

“No,”  said  the  Supervisor.  “The  best  thing  was  the  chance  to 
begin  to  live  on  Spanish  Peak.” 
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“Oh,  Fir  tree  green,  Oh,  Fir  tree  green,  your  leaves  are  constant  ever.” 

[ANY  beautiful  legends  cluster  round  the  fir  tree  that 
have  sprung  from  the  people’s  feeling  of  love  for  it, 
and  of  their  yearly  joy  in  it.  Sweetest  of  all  is  the 
one  relating  how  the  Christ  Child  wanders  over  the 
earth  on  Christmas  eve  bearing  a  fragrant  branch 
of  fir  in  his  hand,  and  wherever  He  finds  a  home  with  a  bit  of 


fir  at  the  door  or  a  little  tree  at  the  window  (signs  that  he  is  loved 
and  remembered),  He  touches  that  home  with  His  gentle  hand  and 
blesses  it.  And  as  he  passes  by  the  cattle  in  the  stables  kneel  in 
adoration,  bees  begin  to  hum  and  sing  and  the  sheep  march  in  pro¬ 
cession  to  meet  him. 

Hans  Christian  Andersen  with  the  imagination  of  a  child  who 
delights  in  personifying  things,  has  told  a  story  of  a  little  fir  tree — 
a  story  so  full  of  human  feeling  that  it  has  endowed  the  fir  tree, 
for  all  who  have  read  the  story,  with  a  special  sense  of  personality. 
“Out  in  the  forest  stood  a  little  fir  tree”  who  took  no  pleasure  in 
the  sun,  clouds  or  birds,  for  it  was  always  wishing  it  was  a  big  tree. 
When  a  hare  jumped  over  it,  it  was  as  angry  as  could  be,  and  trem¬ 
bled  with  rage  because  it  was  not  big  and  strong.  Even  when  it 
grew  so  large  that  the  hare  had  to  run  around  it  instead  of  jump¬ 
ing  over  it,  it  grumbled  with  discontent.  “Oh,  to  grow  strong  is 
the  only  fine  thing  on  earth,”  it  thought,  and  was  so  full  of  ambi¬ 
tion  to  be  the  largest  tree  of  the  forest  that  it  did  not  enjoy  any  of 
the  beautiful  things  that  it  was  surrounded  with  and  that  would 
have  made  it  very  happy  if  its  heart  had  not  been  so  disturbed  with 
envy  and  dissatisfaction.  The  birds  told  it  wonderful  tales  of  cities 
where  people  were  as  numerous  as  the  trees  of  the  forest,  and  then 
the  restless  little  tree  grew  more  discontented  than  ever  because  it 
could  not  go  to  this  strange  place.  One  day  when  the  snow  lay 
thick  upon  the  ground  a  man  came  and  cut  the  tree  down  and  took 
it  with  some  of  its  companions  to  the  city,  and  then  began  a  series 
of  adventures  such  as  would  have  made  any  other  little  tree  very 
happy.  For  it  was  admired  and  praised  for  its  beauty,  candles  and 
bright  ornaments  and  boxes  tied  with  ribbons  were  hung  on  its 
sturdy  branches,  children  danced  round  it  and  sang  beautiful  carols. 
Alter  all  its  adventures  were  over  and  it  found  that  the  bright  green 
of  its  branches  had  turned  brown  and  that  it  was  about  to  be  made 
into  faggots  for  the  fire,  it  looked  back  over  its  life  and  saw  that  it 
had  been  full  of  joy  and  beauty,  but  that  constant  desire  for  some¬ 
thing  it  did  not  have  had  blinded  it  to  the  beautiful  things  that  it 
did  have.  Now  that  life  was  soon  to  be  lost  it  realized  that  its  pre¬ 
cious  days  had  been  spent  in  complainings,  rather  than  rejoicings. 
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that  even  the  great  honor  of  being  chosen  to  hold  Christmas  lights 
and  gifts  had  failed  to  please  it. 

THE  fir  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  large  coniferous  fam¬ 
ily  of  trees.  In  youth  its  branches  point  upward,  full  of  the 
ardor  of  life,  eagerly  aspiring,  but  as  it  grows  older  its  long 
arms  sweep  to  the  earth  with  lowly  genuflections,  though  its  crown 
still  retains  the  uplifted  attitude  of  youth.  But  in  every  stage  of 
its  life  it  retains  so  attractive  a  symmetry  that  it  is  sometimes  chosen 
for  the  central  ornament  of  a  large  lawn.  It  is  often  confused  with 
the  spruce,  but  a  glance  at  the  cones  will  quickly  enable  one  to  iden¬ 
tify  it  correctly,  for  the  cones  of  the  fir  stand  erect  upon  the  branches, 
while  those  of  the  spruce  are  pendant. 

The  name  of  “fir”  was  originally  given  by  our  Scandinavian 
forefathers  to  the  pines,  than  later  on  it  was  transferred  to  both 
spruces  and  firs.  But  modern  botanists  now  divide  the  spruces  and 
firs,  placing  the  spruce  in  the  genus  Picea  and  the  fir  in  genus  Abies. 

When  we  go  to  the  forest  or  to  the  markets  of  a  city  in  search 
of  a  green  little  tree  destined  to  bear  Christmas  candles  and  orna¬ 
ments  and  gifts,  it  is  the  balsam  fir  we  choose,  for  it  satisfies  all  our 
exacting  requirements.  It  is  almost  known  botanically  as  the  “Christ¬ 
mas  tree,”  for  when  the  carefully  recording  scientist  states  that  the  bal¬ 
sam  fir  grows  to  a  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  that  its  wood  is  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  boxes,  that  its  bark  furnishes  the  balsam  used  in 
medicine  and  art,  that  its  leaves  are  gathered  for  fragrant  pillows, 
and  that  its  foliage  makes  an  excellent  bed  for  hunters,  they  must 
also  say  “it  is  the  Christmas  tree  of  commerce.”  The  ancient  Teu¬ 
tons  used  to  celebrate  the  winter  season  by  decking  a  little  fir  tree 
in  bits  of  tinsel,  flowers,  toys,  ornaments  of  various  kinds,  for  to 
them  it  was  a  symbol  of  the  glorious  sun  which  they  worshiped. 
The  symmetrical  spreading  and  raying  of  the  branches  of  the  fir 
reminded  them  of  the  sun  that  rose  higher  and  higher  in  the  heavens. 
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PROTECTING  AND  BREEDING  WILD 
BIRDS:  BY  HARVEY  WHIPPLE 

ILD-BIRD  farming  is  an  engrossing  pastime;  it  is  also 
an  expedient  in  agriculture.  Whatever  may  be  the 
incentive,  the  pursuit  has  so  great  an  economic  value 
that  the  Audubon  societies  have  urged  its  charms 
upon  the  bird  lover,  and  the  Biological  Survey  upon 
\n  example  of  what  may  be  done  in  bird 
a  large  way  is  being  furnished  us  out  in  Michi- 

of 


gan,  near  the  village  of  Dearborn  (which  is  an  outpost 
Detroit).  Here  two  thousand  eight  hundred  acres  of  land  have 
been  given  up  to  bird  attraction  and  protection,  and  it  is,  so  far  as 
we  know,  the  most  important  work  of  its  kind  that  has  been  under¬ 
taken  in  this  country,  and  also  the 

the 


large  individual  effort  in 

of  our  native  wild 


first 

conservation  of  our  native 
life,  about  which  so  many  of  us 
have  liked  so  much  to  talk. 

Bird  farming  on  the  Dearborn 
estate  of  Henry  Ford  is  carried  on 
in  a  big  way,  and  while  very  few 
will  follow  the  example  on  any¬ 
thing  like  the  same  scale,  this  work 
will  surely  suggest  ways  and 
means  which  may  readily  be  put 
to  use  on  a  big  or  a  little  scale. 
It  has  included  the  use  of  several 
hundred  bird  boxes,  set  up  after 
a  new  plan,  and  a  careful  systematic  winter  feeding  campaign  with 
automatic  feeding  devices  and  shelter  stations.  Not  the  least  item 
in  the  work  has  been  a  war  on  predatory  animals, 

more  particularly  the  domestic  cat,  for 
a  five-dollar  bounty  at  the  farm. 

Besides  these  there  is  a  planting  plan 
to  add  to  the  already  abundant 
growth  of  the  farm  such  tree  and 
shrub  life  as  is  most  likely  to  in¬ 
crease  the  bird  capacity  of  the  farm 


FIG.  1:  AUTOMATIC 
FEEDING  BOX:  SIDE 
VIEW. 


A  IS  HOPPER  AS 
SEEN  THROUGH 
GLASS  WALL. 


Tire  greater  part  of  the  farm  is 
under  bird  cultivation  exclusively. 
It  is  practically  self-supporting, 


providing  food  for  the  stock  and  the  fkt' 

I  O  #  FEE 

numerous  employes,  but  it  is  doubt- 


2:automatic 

FEEDINGBOX:  END 
VIEW 
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B  SHOWS  HINGE 
OF  LID. 
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fill  if  it  supports — 
thus  far — the  elabo¬ 
rate  bird  protection 
work.  Mr.  Ford 
wants  to  increase  the 
population  of  his 
farm  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country  for 
his  own  gratification 
and  as  an  example 
in  the  conservation 
of  native  wild  life 


FIG,  5:  SIDE  VIEW 
OFjfoRDINARY  BIRD 
HOUSE. 


FIG.  3:  LOOKING  UP  AT  THE  BOTTOM  ,  .  ......  .  rv  j. 

OF  THE  AUTOMATIC  FEEDING  BOX:  A,  thTOUgh  individual  eilOl't. 

lower  edges  of  window  frames:  In  bird  cultivation  on  the  Dear- 

c,  feeding  platform:  d,  lower  born  farm  the  policy  is  to  let  the  land 
strengthening  board:  position  of  alone.  The  thickets  are  being  preserved ; 

circle  and  dot:  dotted  lines  at  many  ot  the  old  truit  bearers  are  lett  in 
e  show  position  of  opening  in  the  ^g  orchards ;  the  Juneberry,  the  wild 

feeding  platform:  f,  diagonal  grape  and  the  choKecherry  are  encour- 
supporting  strips:  these  strips  aged  in  the  fence  corners  and  hedges, 

corners  of  the  framework,  a.  and  in  great  measure  it  is  lett  to  Nature 

to  maintain  her  own  balance.  Such  a 
policy,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  does  not  appear  to  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  good  husbandry.  In  this  instance  the  business  is  to 
husband  the  birds.  Yet  a  similar  policy,  modified  only  in  de¬ 
gree,  is  likely  to  be  adopted  by  farmers  when  it  is  discovered  that 

an  equitable  division  j— _ - 

of  the  land  with  the 
birds  increases  the 
revenue  by  abating 
insect  attack.  For 
such  birds,  for  in¬ 
stance,  as  are  fond 
of  the  marketable 
cherry,  there  is  the 
mulberry  tree,  the 


FIG. 4:  CROSS  SEC- 
T  I  O  N  THROUGH 
CENTER  OF  AUTO¬ 
MATIC  FEEDING 
BOX. 


the  various  fruit  of  which  ripens 
letters  cor-  gherry  time  and  is 

BPC^nvn  with  l 

.3.  preferred  by  the 


RESPOND  WITH 
THOSE  IN  FIG 


birds. 


The  location  of  the  farm  is  fortunate,  affording 
a  variety  of  advantageous  conditions.  It  lies  on 
both  sides  of  the  River  Rouge,  a  slow-moving 


fig.  6:  back  view 

OF  BIRD  HOUSE. 
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tributary  of  the  Detroit  River,  and  extends  north  from  Dearborn, 
stretching  out  along  the  stream’s  crooked  course  for  about  three 
miles.  Much  of  the  wooded  and  thicket-grown  area  is  near 
the  river,  so  that  a  supply  of  water  is  convenient  to  nesting  sites. 
Several  little  rills — dry  much  of  the  year — supply  water  near  the 
bird  haunts  in  the  seasons  when  it  is  most  needed — when  the  nest¬ 
lings  cannot  go  for  it  themselves  and  their  parents  have  to  make 
many  trips.  To  meet  this  same  need,  water  has  been  carried  by 
ditch  through  one  extensive  area  of  woods.  Mr.  Ford  is  now  con¬ 
sidering  the  matter  of  windmills  to  pump  water  into  several  sections 
of  the  farm,  farther  from  a  natural  supply  of  water,  so  that  they 
may  be  reclaimed  for  the  birds. 

One  of  the  very  small  tributaries  of  the  Rouge  was  dammed  to 
enlarge  a  marshy  district,  which  lies  in  the  center  of  a  large  irregular 
triangle  of  low  land  bounded  by  two  high  roads  and  a  high  piece  of 
heavy  timber  land.  The  existing  wet  area  in  the  big  triangle  is 
already  the  home  of  mallards,  rails  and  bittern,  all  of  which  nest 
there.  The  dam  will  make  a  marsh  of  probably  thirty  acres.  Wild 
rice  and  wild  celery  will  be  planted,  and  every  effort  made  to  induce 
marsh  and  water-loving  birds  to  breed  there.  One  experiment  pro¬ 
posed  is  the  placing  of  barrels  in  the  marsh  with  nesting  material 
all  ready  for  ducks. 

The  farm  has  rolling  meadows,  high  sunny  slopes,  shady  hollows, 
thick  copses  and  several  small  patches  of  woods  besides  the  larger 
wooded  areas.  There  is  a  wide  green  ribbon  of  meadow  on  a  cir¬ 
cling  slope  toward  the  river,  to  which,  on  May  days,  the  bobolinks 
come  from  miles  around. 

Quail  already  are  abundant  at  the  farm,  and  though  this  is  an 
open  season  once  more  in  Michigan,  the  birds  are  being  carefully 
guarded.  Mr.  Ford  offers  liberal  prices  for  live  birds,  particularly 
grouse  and  bobwhites.  He  is  not  considering  the  matter  of  imported 
game  birds,  as  he  seems  to  be  convinced  that  it  is  better  to  devote 
himself  to  native  species.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  reports 
many  attempts  to  stock  various  sections  of  the  country  with  im¬ 
ported  pheasants.  These  have  not  become  so  numerous  anywhere 
as  thoroughly  to  try  out  their  relations  with  the  farmer  and  with 
native  birds. 

EXCEPT  the  rather  elaborate  martin  boxes  with  their  numerous 
apartments,  the  bird  houses  are  very  simple  affairs,  such  as 
almost  any  boy  might  make.  The  roof  board,  sloping  to  the 
front,  hangs  well  over  the  edge  of  the  box,  protecting  the  little  cir¬ 
cular  doorway  which  is  high  up  under  these  eaves.  There  is  no 
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A  PICTURESQUE  SPOT  ON  THE  SOUTH  BRANCH  OF  THE  RIVER 
ROUGE  WHERE  NUMEROUS  WATER  BIRDS  NEST  AND  FEED. 

THE  RIVER  ROUGE  ON  FORD  FARM,  A  VALUABLE  WATERING 
PLACE  NEAR  NESTING  SITES. 


THE  FIGURE  OF  THE 
MAN  SERVES  MERE¬ 
LY  TO  SET  OFF  THE 
SIZE  OF  THE  FOOD 
STATION  WHICH  HE 
IS  REPLENISHING. 


AUTOMATIC  FEEDING  STATION!  SEED  FOOD 
DROPS  FROM  HOPPER  TO  SHELTERED  PLATFORM, 
ENCLOSED  EXCEPT  AT  BOTTOM  BY  GLASS! 
SUET  HANGS  IN  THE  METAL  MESH  ON  THE  POST. 


FOOD  PLACED  LOW  IN  PLAIN 
SIGHT  OF  BIRDS  SOMETIMES 
TEMPTS  THE  FEEDERS  TO 
INVESTIGATE  THE  FOOD 
TRAY  WHICH  IS  SUSPENDED 
ABOVE  IN  A  SHELTERED 
POSITION. 


THREE  MODEL  FOOD  SHELTERS  ON  THE  FORD  FARM, 
SHOWING  A  VARIETY  OF  WAYS  THAT  BIRD  APPETITES 
ARE  TEMPTED. 


T 


WRENS  AND  DOWNY  WOOD¬ 
PECKERS  BOTH  NESTED  IN  THIS 
BOX  DURING  THE  SAME  SEASON. 


A  SMALLER  MARTIN  BOX;  THE 
PURPLE  MARTINS  CAME  AND 
LOOKED  AT  THIS  BOX  AND  THEN 
WENT  away:  IT  WAS  FINALLY 
OCCUPIED  BY  A  PAIR  OF  WRENS. 


ELABORATE  APARTMENT  HOUSE 
FOR  PURPLE  MARTINS!  NOTICE 
WIRE  FOR  BIRDS  TO  ALIGHT 

upon:  a  colony  of  thirty 

DWELT  HERE  IN  THE  SUMMER 
PAST  AND  RAISED  YOUNG. 


NESTING  SITES  OF  TIED-UP  BUSHES. 

SHELTER  OF  RAILS  PILED  LOOSELY  CROSSWAYS  AND 
THATCHED  WITH  STRAW  OR  GRASS. 


WILD  GRAPES  FURNISH  EXCELLENT  FOOD  FOR  BIRDS. 
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perch  at  the  opening.  The  English  sparrow  has  a  marked  prefer¬ 
ence  for  the  perch;  therefore  it  is  omitted.  Bluebirds  and  wrens 
are  using  the  boxes  minus  perches.  At  first  most  of  the  boxes  were 
set  in  trees.  This  year  they  were  removed  to  posts,  being  lifted 
above  the  post  by  a  two-foot  length  of  band  iron  which  is  bolted 
at  the  ends  to  box  and  post.  There  are  two  objects  in  the  use  of 
the  band-iron.  The  cat  will  find  it  hard  to  reach  the  nest  inside 
and  the  English  sparrow,  according  to  a  generally  accepted  belief, 
will  not  like  it  because  the  box  sways  on  its  support  in  even  a  gentle 
breeze.  In  making  most  of  the  boxes,  old,  weathered  boards  rather 
than  new  have  been  used,  the  birds  being  shy  about  obviously  new 
environment.  There  are  about  five  hundred  of  these  boxes  among 
the  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bungalow,  along  the  hedge  above  the 
bobolink  meadow  where  the  abundant  Juneberries  attract  many 
birds,  in  high  wooded  places  and  in  dells  along  the  river;  a  few  are 
in  the  thick  of  the  woods  and  a  very  few— nearly  all  unused — in 
open  spaces.  A  great  many  are  set  up  on  the  edges  of  wooded 
places  and  along  such  fences  as  are  supplemented  by  rank  shrub 
growth. 

Automatic  feeding  boxes  used  are  of  more  elaborate  construc¬ 
tion.  The  type  designed  by  Mr.  Ford  is  about  thirty  inches  square 
and  sixteen  inches  high  under  the  eaves.  The  bottom  is  open  except 
for  the  platform  on  which  the  birds  stand  to  feed.  The  sides  are  of 
clear  glass.  Inside,  emptying  on  the  platform  is  a  hopper,  holding 
about  half  a  bushel  of  seed.  This  is  filled  from  a  hinged  section  of 
the  roof.  The  grain  rolls  out  on  the  feeding  platform  as  rapidly  as 
it  is  eaten.  Only  the  bottom  of  the  box  being  open,  the  birds  enter 
there  and  are  protected  from  wind  and  storm  by  the  glass  sides 
through  which  the  food  may  be  seen  from  the  outside. 

Seed  used  in  feeding  the  birds  is  a  mixture  of  wheat,  millet, 
hemp  and  sunflower.  With  this  oatmeal  is  used.  The  sunflower 
seed  and  the  hemp  are  highly  prized  by  many  birds.  In  fact,  hemp 
appears  to  be  so  satisfactory  a  food  that  the  planting  plan  of  the 
farm  now  includes  a  crop  of  wild  hemp. 

Fastened  to  the  post  which  supports  the  feeding  device  is  a  pocket 
of  metal  mesh  containing  suet.  This  is  in  lieu  of  insect  life  for  birds 
which  depend  largely  upon  an  animal  diet  for  which  Nature  makes 
small  provision  in  winter.  The  suet  is  placed  in  the  mesh  so  that 
large  birds  and  four-footed  animals  cannot  carry  away  large 
pieces.  Beef  fat  and  pork  rinds  are  hung  up  elsewhere,  this  kind  of 
food  not  being  confined  to  the  feeding-box  post  as  a  dispensary. 
Salt  pork  rinds  have  a  restricted  value,  salt  meat  not  being  pop¬ 
ular. 
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R.  FORD  also  proposes  this  winter  to  use  the 
feeding  stick  ’  ’  made  known  to  the  bird-loving 
world  by  Martin  Hiesemann  in  his  “How  to 
Attract  and  Protect  Wild  Birds,”  which  is  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  methods  successfully  employed  by  the  great 
German  bird  protectionist,  Baron  von  Berlepsch. 
The  foodstick  consists  of  a  piece  of  branch  eight 
inches  long  and  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  in  one 
side  of  which  three-quarter  inch  holes  are  bored  to  a 
depth  of  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  These  holes 
are  filled  with  a  food  mixture  made  up  as  follows: 
White  bread,  dried  and  ground,  four  and  a  half 
parts;  meat,  dried  and  ground,  three  parts;  hemp, 
six  parts;  crushed  hemp,  three  parts;  maw,  three 
parts;  poppy  flour,  one  and  a  half  parts;  white  millet, 
three  parts;  oats,  one  and  a  half  parts;  dried  elder¬ 
berries,  one  and  a  half  parts;  sunflower  seeds,  one 
and  a  half  parts;  ants’  eggs,  one  and  a  half  parts. 
To  this  dry  food,  when  well  mixed,  is  added  one 
and  a  half  times  as  much  fat,  either  beef  or  mut¬ 
ton,  which  is  heated.  The  food  is  put  into  the  holes 
of  the  stick  and  it  is  then  hung  up  near  regular  feed¬ 
ing  stations.  It  is  intended  to  be  a  tempting  mix¬ 
ture  to  induce  birds  to  feed  regularly  in  one  place 
where  food  is  provided.  The  German  bird  protector 
also  uses  this  mixture  to  coat  branches  of  small  trees 
in  winter,  where  the  birds  may  peck  it  off. 

In  addition  to  the  automatic  feeding  box  and  suet, 
there  is  a  type  of  shelter  villa  which  has  been  much 
used  by  the  birds.  It  consists  of  four  corner-posts, 
connected  by  a  strengthening  framework,  which  sup¬ 
ports  a  tight  shingle  roof.  The  little  building  stands 
about  six  feet  high  at  the  eaves.  Under  the  roof  a 
tray  is  suspended  by  wires  or  chains.  Food  is  placed 
new  types  OF  bird  00  the  tray  where  it  is  sheltered  from  wind  and 
houses  now  being  storm.  Because  of  the  swaying  motion  of  the  tray 
from  AT  FholloAved  011  vibrant  hangers,  the  shelter  is  not  often  visited 
limbs  and  tree  by  English  sparrows.  Only  lately  still  another  type 
trunks:  nos.  l,  2,  3.  Qj-  s}leqer  anc}  food  station  has  been  put  in  use.  It 

has  a  large  supporting  post  and  two  food  trays,  a  small  one — the 
cover  of  a  cheese  box — and  a  larger  square  tray.  Over  both,  the 
shingle  roof  spreads  a  generous  shelter. 

There  are  other  devices  for  sheltering  birds  and  affording  feed- 
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ing  opportunities,  such  as  piles  of  brush,  which  are 
left  in  the  orchards  and  elsewhere,  loose  piles  of  small 
logs  and  branches  with  a  thatching  of  straw,  tepees 
made  of  poles  and  vines,  and  even  boxes  laid  with 
the  open  side  outward  on  stumps  and  on  the  ground. 
Food  is  sprinkled  regularly  around  all  such  places. 
When  the  feeding  of  birds  is  once  under  way,  it  is 
important  for  success  that  the  work  be  continued 
ford  farm:  regularly  and  unfailingly.  This  is  particularly  true 

IchieflyDby  winter.  At  the  Ford  farm  the  feeding  continues 
wrens  and  regularly  from  the  time  the  berries  and  insects  begin 
bluebirds.  f.Q  fail  until  these  natural  supplies  are  at  hand  again. 
This  tempts  many  birds  to  nest  reasonably  near  the  source  of  supply. 


FIG.  /  :  TYPE 
OF  BIRD 
HOUSE  MOST 
USED  AT 


T 


HE  German  bird  protector  learned  after  long  study  not  only 
that  many  birds  use  the  deserted  nest  holes  of  the  wood¬ 
peckers  in  which  to 


make  their  nests,  because 
they  afford  peculiar  ad¬ 
vantages  of  seclusion  and 
protection  from  storm, 
but  he  also 


LONGITUDINAL  1  l 

SECTION  OF  WOOD-  *  C  ci  1  II  G  Q 

pecker’s  hole:  that  cer- 

BIRD  BOXES  ARE  .  • 

BEING  MADE  ON 
THIS  principle:  use  the 

°  1  holes  made 


birds 


by  one 
woodpeck- 
e  r,  and 
other  birds 


BARON  VON  BERLEPSCH  S  PLANTING  PLACE  FOR  BIRD 
SHELTER.  O,  OAK|  M,  MOUNTAIN  ASH:  G,  WILD  GOOSE¬ 
BERRY;  c,  red  cedar:  r,  ribes  grossularia  arboreum: 
e,  elder:  f,  fir. 


the  holes  made  by  other  woodpeckers.  By  careful 
investigation  of  many  woodpecker  holes,  as  related  by 
Mr.  Hiesemann,  the  Baron  learned  the  exact 
dimensions  of  the  tree  cavities  made  by  the  various 
woodpeckers  and  found  them  to  be  practically  alike 
for  the  birds  of  a  specie.  Since  making  this  dis¬ 
covery  he  has  had  sections  of  limbs  and  trunks  of 
trees  hollowed  in  precise  imitation  of  the  gourd¬ 
like  cavity,  and  he  has  them  in  different  sizes  for 
the  different  birds  which  he  desires  to  tempt  to 
make  their  nests  in  them. 

Boxes  made  out  of  tree  trunks  are  not  all  of 
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the  woodpecker-cavity  type.  Other  pieces  of  tree  trunk  will  be  bored 
out  the  greater  part  of  their  length  with  a  plain  round  cavity  and  the 
open  end  partially  covered  by  a  board,  screwed  to  place.  These 
will  be  set  up  horizontally  rather  than  with  the  cavity  pendant  as 
with  the  woodpecker  boxes  (see  drawing  Number  Two).  Still  others 
will  be  made  out  of  short  pieces  of  trunk,  with  larger  rectangular 
openings  near  the  top,  and  covered  above  by  a  piece  of  board  (see 
drawing  Number  Three).  These  will  be  hung  up  vertically. 

Important  among  the  trees  which  will  be  planted  along  the 
river  and  along  the  line  of  fences  to  add  to  the  food  supply  are  mul¬ 
berry — white,  Russian  and  Charles  Downing  varieties;  Juneberry, 
barberry, — the  exact  variety  of  this  has  not  been  determined;  juni¬ 
per,  Virginia  creeper,  mountain  ash  and  bittersweet.  Then  there 
will  be  some  conifers  for  windbreaks  and  to  tempt  the  grosbeaks, 
the  siskins  and  others. 

Already  there  are  probably  ten  times  as  many  birds  to  the  acre 
on  the  farm  as  anywhere  else  in  the  State — or  anywhere  on  an  acre¬ 
age  possessing  like  natural  advantages.  Jefferson  Butler,  president 
of  the  Michigan  Audubon  Society,  in  a  two-hour  walk  at  the  farm 
on  the  morning  of  February  twenty-second,  nineteen  hundred  and 
eleven  (the  day  cold,  partly  cloudy  and  snow  on  the  ground)  saw 
and  recorded  in  his  diarv  the  following:  eighteen  bluebirds,  five 
robins,  three  mourning  doves,  three  quail,  forty  tree  sparrows,  two 
rusty  blackbirds,  eighteen  bronzed  grackles,  two  song  sparrows, 
five  downy  woodpeckers,  six  white-breasted  nuthatches,  three  flick¬ 
ers,  two  American  sparrow-hawks,  three  marsh-hawks,  one  red¬ 
shouldered  hawk,  three  chickadees,  twelve  crows.  About  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  October  Mr.  Butler  estimated  that  among  the  birds  frequent¬ 
ing  the  feeding  stations  near  the  bungalow  in  greatest  number,  there 
were  fully  a  hundred  myrtle  warblers,  fully  as  many  song  sparrows, 
a  hundred  and  fifty  j uncos,  two  hundred  goldfinches,  a  hundred 
tree  sparrows,  half  as  many  vesper  sparrows  and  forty  white-throated 
and  white-crowned  sparrows.  These  are  among  the  most  valued 
friends  of  the  farmers — those  who  have  fully  learned  the  birds’ 
habits  as  weed  destroyers.  There  were  some  field  sparrows,  numer¬ 
ous  chickadees,  white-breasted  nuthatches  and  downy  woodpeckers. 

In  the  way  of  a  further  census  Mr.  Butler  estimates  that  at  this 
same  season  there  were  along  the  Rouge  on  the  farm  fully  two  hun¬ 
dred  bronzed  grackles,  three  hundred  meadow-larks  in  the  fields, 
half  as  many  bluebirds  and  fifty  jays — these  besides  robins,  towhees, 
red-wing  blackbirds,  mourning  doves,  flickers  and  quail. 

j;  One  of  the  most  attractive  spots  on  the  farm  is  a  beautifully 
wooded  little  glen,  just  at  a  bend  in  the  river.  Along  this  little  glen, 
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in  a  space  scarcely  two  hundred  feet  long  and  thirty  feet  wide,  twenty- 
three  pairs  of  birds  were  found  nesting  this  year,  among  them  these 
fifteen  species:  brown  thrasher,  catbird,  goldfinch,  song  sparrow, 
field  sparrow,  chipping  sparrow,  mourning  dove,  yellow-billed 
cuckoo,  towhee,  yellow  warbler,  Wilson’s  thrush  or  veery,  wood 
thrush,  robm,  cedar  waxwing,  American  redstart.  The  variety  is 
due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  upper  slope  of  the  wooded  glen  verges 
on  open  land — or  partly  open.  Here  grow  many  thorn-apple  bushes, 
which  make  the  best  nesting  sites  because  of  the  close,  barbed  twigs. 

Just  through  the  orchard  and  down  a  slope  beyond  the  Butler 
cottage,  the  meandering  course  of  the  South  Branch  of  the  Rouge 
among  stubs  and  thick  shrubs,  with  wet  marsh  grown  spots  here 
and  there,  the  American  bittern  has  his  home  and  feeds  on  frogs 
and  crayfish,  making  his  presence  known  now  and  then  with  his 
pumping  or  his  stake-driving  noises.  Least  bittern,  too,  made  their 
nest  nearby,  but  their  eggs  were  washed  out  by  a  sudden  flood  of 
the  stream.  The  black-crowned  night  heron  dwells  there,  and  the 
little  blue  heron.  The  spotted  sandpiper  nests  in  the  locality  and 
the  kingfishers  have  their  tunneled  homes  in  the  banks,  where  they 
are  high.  The  solitary  sandpipers  must  have  nested  there,  too, 
because  they  were  seen  all  through  the  nesting  season,  but  their 
abode  could  not  be  discovered.  A  little  farther,  on  some  damp 
bottomland,  overgrown  with  willows  and  scrubby  bushes,  the  Mary¬ 
land  yellow  throat  nested  this  year  and  numerous  Warblers  were 
there.  Over  in  the  big  woods  where  there  are  some  giant  oaks 
Mr.  Ford  found  that  the  great  blue  heron  had  chosen  one  of  the 
largest  of  them  all,  an  oak  which  must  be  more  than  two  hundred 
years  old,  in  which  to  construct  its  huge  rough  nest  of  brush. 

Very  little  has  been  said  definitely  here  of  the  benefits  which 
the  farmer  may  expect  from  the  birds  which  he  may  induce  to  live 
near  him.  He  need  not  look  far  for  this  information.  In  “Useful 
Birds  and  Their  Protection,”  by  Edward  H.  Forbush,  ornithologist 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  he  will  find  a 
wealth  of  information  as  to  the  dire  results  of  bird  extinction  in 
and  desertion  of  various  localities,  and  he  will  have  spread  before 
him  the  testimony  of  numerous  authorities  that  the  birds  do  effective 
police  duty  on  the  farm,  in  the  field  and  the  orchard,  the  garden  and 
the  woodland.  If  then  he  requires  further  proof  he  may  avail  him¬ 
self  of  the  advice  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Biological 
Survey  will  send  him  pounds  of  bulletins,  prepared  after  most  care¬ 
ful  research— all  to  the  end  that  he  may  learn  how  much  the  birds 
are  doing  for  him,  how  much  more  they  would  do  for  him,  would 
he  give  them  half  an  opportunity. 
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WE  cannot  afford  to  depend  upon  any  one  person  for  counsel,  com¬ 
fort  or  love,  nor  can  we  afford  to  do  without  the  several  friends 
who  would  give  us  all  these  if  we  earned  them  by  our  loyalty. 
We  cannot  afford  to  sacrifice  our  consciences  on  the  altar  of  a  neigh¬ 
bor’s  opinion,  or  our  individuality  at  the  shrine  of  his  desires, 
for  each  of  us  has  but  one  problem  whose  solution  is  essential 
to  success,  one  pattern  only  to  be  wrought  out  with  pains,  and 
that,  his  own. 

We  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  respect  of  acquaintances,  or  to  have 
their  good  will  with  their  pity.  Pity  is  a  doorway  opening 
downward. 

We  cannot  afford  to  build  up  a  house  of  petty  power  on  the  diplo¬ 
macy  of  broken  promises,  for  such  weak  foundation  stones  will 
cause  the  whole  building  to  totter  and  perhaps  to  fall,  burying 
the  inmates  in  the  ruins. 

If  we  are  defamed  by  calumnies,  misunderstood  by  those  of  vulgar 
thought,  and  doubted  by  those  who  are  insincere,  we  cannot 
afford  resentment.  We  cannot  afford  anything  but  compassion 
for  those  poor  liars  and  dupes  who  must  perish  in  their  shame. 
If  we  are  young,  we  cannot  afford  to  do  without  the  old  whose  har¬ 
vest  gives  us  the  only  seed  we  have  for  our  own  planting. 

If  we  are  old,  we  cannot  afford  to  do  without  the  young,  who  may 
survive  to  achieve  those  things  for  which  we  have  vainly  striven. 
We  cannot  afford  to  succeed  without  making  that  success  minister, 
in  some  way,  to  the  lives  of  others.  We  cannot  even  afford  to 
free  ourselves  from  debt,  if  doing  so  involves  dishonor. 

We  cannot  afford  to  hide  our  best  thoughts  and  feelings,  for  fear  of 
ridicule,  and  express  only  our  poorer  and  weaker  ideas,  since 
what  we  repress  we  weaken,  and  what  we  express  we  strengthen 
in  ourselves. 

W  e  can  never  afford  to  be  less  than  the  persons  we  really  are: 

For  while,  by  hiding  ourselves,  we  avoid  enemies  and  a  fight,  so 
also,  we  avoid  staunch  friends  of  true  adhesive  power,  and  the 
glory  of  the  victory. 

Marguerite  Ogden  Bigelow. 
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VALUE  OF  MUSIC  SCHOOL  SETTLE 
MENTS  IN  CITIES:  BY  N.  CURTIS 

R.  DAVID  MANNES,  the  well-known  violinist  and 
Director  of  the  Music  School  Settlement  of  New 
York,  once  told  this  little  anecdote: 

“From  a  quarter  of  the  East  Side  where  there  was 
no  music,  came  a  little  girl  to  study  at  the  Music  School 
Settlement.  She  had  no  talent  and  I  do  not  think  that  any  other 
musical  institution  would  have  taken  her  in ;  but  we  accepted  her  and 
when  she  was  not  successful  with  one  teacher,  we  tried  another.  She 
loved  music  and  so  we  felt  that  if  she  did  not  get  on,  it  must  be  the 
fault  of  the  teacher.  She  lived  on  the  top  floor  of  a  tenement  house 
filled  with  many  poor  hard-working  people.  You  have  no  idea  what 
that  little  soul  meant  in  such  a  house.  When  she  practiced  after 
school  hours,  the  neighbors  listened  while  they  washed  clothes  and 
did  housework.  Her  mother  said :  ‘  I  am  afraid  that  my  child  is  dis¬ 
turbing  our  neighbors.’  But  the  neighbors  sent  word  that  they 
wanted  the  child  to  keep  right  on  playing;  they  forgot  they  were 
working  when  she  played.” 

It  was  William  Morris  who  said  that  art  should  be  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  man’s  joy  in  his  work.  He  meant  that  creative  work  into 
which  a  man  can  put  his  heart  and  which  would  seem  to  be  the 
birthright  of  every  individual.  But  the  immigrant  of  the  East  Side 
who  labors  all  day  in  the  deadening  mechanism  of  the  factory,  feels 
little  of  such  joy.  To  the  children  of  these  toilers  the  Music  School 
Settlement  offers  art  that  it  may  put  a  light  into  their  lives  and 
make  work  less  crushing. 

The  Music  School  Settlement  idea  is  now  becoming  a  definite 
and  far-reaching  movement.  Patterned  on  the  parent  school  in 
New  York,  eighteen  new  music  school  settlements  have  sprung  into 
life  within  the  last  year  in  different  cities.  That  these  schools  all 
work  for  a  common  aim  was  proved  last  spring  at  a  meeting  held 
at  the  New  York  School  when  the  representatives  of  the  several 
organizations  united  in  a  federation  of  music  schools  and  adopted 
a  constitution.  The  fine  spirit  of  cooperation  which  has  character¬ 
ized  the  work  of  the  teachers  in  the  original  New  York  School 
binds  all  the  schools  in  a  united  effort,  though,  of  course,  each 
organization  must  independently  meet  the  needs  of  its  own 
community. 

The  South  End  School  in  Boston  works  among  the  Polish  and 
Russian  Jews  and  Irish  and  Swedish  migrants,  the  North  End  School 
(for  Boston  has  two)  is  in  the  Italian  quarter.  The  schools  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  Albany,  New  Rochelle,  Pittsfield,  Providence  and  the  branch 
of  the  New  York  School  opened  this  autumn  in  the  Bronx  have 
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each  their  own  differentiated  circle  of  activity.  The  movement  now 
extends  even  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  original  New  York  School  which  began  very  modestly  has 
now  a  building  of  its  own  at  Fifty-five  East  Third  Street  in  the 
Russian  Jewish  quarter.  The  aims  of  the  Society  of  the  Music 
School  Settlement  incorporated  in  nineteen  hundred  and  three  are 
best  expressed  in  the  words  of  the  President,  Mrs.  Howard  Mansfield: 
“The  purpose  of  the  Society,  is  to  provide  instruction  at  the  least 
possible  cost  to  the  children  of  the  East  Side.  Formerly  such  in¬ 
struction  as  was  available  had  been  eagerly  sought,  often  from 
teachers  whose  demands  were  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  ability. 
These  children,  being  chiefly  of  foreign  parentage,  have  an  inherent 
love  of  music,  and  only  those  to  whom  music  is  a  necessity  can 
appreciate  the  part  it  plays  in  the  lives  of  these  people.  While  a 
small  charge  is  made  to  all  those  who  can  pay,  there  are  scholar¬ 
ships  and  free  tuition  where  payment  is  not  possible.  Pupils  with 
unusual  ability  are  trained  to  become  teachers  in  the  school,  and 
many  of  them  have  private  pupils  among  their  own  people.  In  all 
the  work  of  the  Society  the  aim  is  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the 
pupils  and  their  families,  and  to  take  a  keen  interest  in  the  life  and 
development  of  each  one  who  becomes  connected  with  the  School. 
The  effect  of  this  work  can  scarcely  be  overestimated.” 

On  the  staff  of  seventy-two  teachers  are  professional  musicians, 
volunteers  from  uptown  and  advanced  pupils  of  the  School.  Les¬ 
sons  are  given  in  the  playing  of  the  violin,  piano,  ’cello  and  double- 
bass;  in  theory,  sight-reading  and  ensemble;  in  singing,  sight-singing 
and  chorus  work.  There  are  three  orchestras  composed  of  pupils, 
and  a  volunteer  orchestra  of  adults  which  meets  in  the  evenings. 
Half-hour  lessons  are  given  at  twenty-five  cents  a  lesson,  and  chorus- 
class  instruction  may  be  had  for  ten  cents.  Lessons  in  ensemble 
and  sight-singing,  as  well  as  all  lectures,  are  free.  The  wTork  is 
thoroughly  organized  and  the  School  is  run  with  that  system  and 
precision  which  are  a  sure  augury  of  success.  Common  sense  and 
practicality  are  manifest  in  every  department  of  the  w’ork.  There 
are  athletic  clubs,  a  playground  on  the  roof,  and  summer  outings 
to  woods  and  seashore  as  well  as  a  two-w^eeks’  holiday  at  the  Vaca¬ 
tion  House  in  the  country. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  Music  School  Settlement  to  train 
pupils  into  professional  musicianship;  the  goal  is  to  offer  to  the 
children  of  wage-earners  an  opportunity  for  interest  in  art  and 
that  development  of  the  finer  instincts  of  the  child’s  mind  and  heart 
which  music,  wdien  rightly  taught,  can  awaken;  also  to  bring  this 
definite  cultural  influence  into  the  daily  lives  and  homes  of  the  poor. 
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Children  who  have  nothing  to  do  out  of  school  hours  but  to  play 
in  the  noisy  streets  of  the  East  Side,  are  provided  with  practice 
rooms  at  the  Settlement,  where  the  influence  of  Bach  and  Beethoven 
replaces  that  of  the  hand-organ  and  the  moving-picture  show.  That 
the  children  love  the  School  and  that  the  people  of  the  East  Side 
are  alive  to  its  benefits  is  proved  by  a  waiting  list  of  a  thousand 
names,  which  shows  that  the  school  of  eight  hundred  pupils  is  still 
physically  incapable  of  meeting  the  ever-growing  demand. 

AT  THE  meeting  for  the  confederation  of  the  different  schools 
last  spring,  many  interesting  anecdotes  were  told  by  the 
teachers — anecdotes  so  striking  and  touching  that  they  brought 
the  listener  straight  to  the  very  heart  of  the  work.  One  father  wanted 
his  little  girl  to  have  a  violin,  but  he  had  no  money  to  buy  one.  As 
it  was  spring,  he  did  not  need  his  overcoat,  so  he  pawned  it  and 
bought  the  violin.  The  little  girl  became  one  of  the  best  pupils  of 
the  School. 

Then  there  was  the  son  of  a  poor  widow  who  also  wanted  money 
to  buy  a  violin,  so  he  slept  on  the  floor  and  rented  his  bed  to  a  lodger 
until  he  had  saved  enough  money  to  buy  an  instrument  and  take 
lessons.  He  came  to  the  School,  went  through  the  course  and  is 
now  a  professional.  Then  there  was  a  poor  German  woman  who, 
as  she  brought  her  little  boy,  announced:  “I  want  Billy  to  have 
violin  lessons  and  I  am  going  to  scrub  floors  to  get  the  money  and 
when  Billy  can  play  on  his  violin  I  shall  be  the  happiest  woman 
in  all  New  York  City.” 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  nearly  every  child  in  the  School 
is  in  some  degree  the  center  of  some  such  sacrifice.  We  may  well 
believe  that  the  family  of  the  child  is  gladdened  by  the  result  of 
the  effort  from  the  following  story  which  graphically  illustrates  the 
effect  of  the  School  upon  the  home.  One  little  boy  who  came  was 
so  happy  after  his  first  lesson  that  he  went  home  and  told  his  father 
that  he  wanted  to  give  him  lessons  too.  So  the  father  got  a  violin 
and  the  little  boy  thus  described  to  the  teacher  the  evening  sessions: 
“Father  and  I  help  mother  to  wash  the  dishes  and  then  we  get  out 
our  violins  and  have  a  fine  time  with  our  lessons.  Father  is  getting 
on  nicely;”  and  when  the  teacher  asked,  “Does  your  father  prac¬ 
tice?”  the  little  Russian  replied  quickly,  as  though  he  could  not 
understand  such  a  foolish  question :  “For  why  should  not  a  grown-up 
manpractice  when  he  has  wanted  lessons  for  long  and  now  has  them !  ’ 
The  influence  of  the  School  which  finds  its  avenue  through 
music,  is  not  confined  to  music  alone.  The  parents  have  learned 
to  trust  the  teachers  and  the  workers  who  live  in  the  Settlement 
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building,  and  the  difficulties  in  many  a  home  have  found  adjust¬ 
ment  and  relief  through  the  kindly  help  and  advice  of  the  School. 

A  talk  with  Mr.  Mannes  brings  one  to  a  fuller  realization  of  the 
work  which  embodies  many  of  the  violinist’s  own  ideas  about  the 
musical  education  of  children,  the  relation  of  music  to  the  people 
and  what  it  can  mean  in  the  lives  of  the  working  classes  from  whom 
the  great  genius  so  often  springs,  as  well  as  what  it  should  mean 
in  the  lives  of  the  rich  who  in  this  country  have  as  yet  little  realiza¬ 
tion  of  music  beyond  the  bought  entertainment  in  opera  or  in  con¬ 
cert  hall.  “I  would  like,”  he  said,  “to  fill  the  city  with  so  many 
good  amateurs  that  every  house  could  make  its  own  music.”  Mr. 
Marines’  sympathy  with  the  people  and  his  understanding  of  their 
needs  have  led  him  to  cast  aside  stereotyped  and  conventional 
methods  of  teaching  in  the  effort  to  inspire  the  child  to  seek  from 
the  very  beginning  not  mechanical  mastery  of  an  instrument  but 
what  Mr.  Mannes  calls  “the  true  heart,  of  music.” 

“Now  the  way  that  I  should  like  to  teach  a  child,”  he  said, 
“would  be  to  begin  with  it  when  it  is  two  and  a  half  years  of  age. 
I  should  put  either  a  fiddle  or  a  piano  in  the  room,  but  no  teacher. 
I  should  say:  ‘Here  is  a  toy;  try  to  do  something  with  it.’  We 
put  drums  and  other  toys  into  a  child’s  nursery;  why  not  a  fiddle? 
Let  the  child  touch  and  handle  the  instrument;  let  him  try  to  play 
on  it  by  himself.  Pretty  soon  the  child  will  say:  ‘Will  somebody 
please  teach  me?’  I  have  found  this  to  happen  every  time,  and  it 
would  be  the  same  way  with  sight  singing,  reading  or  any  other 
kind  of  musical  instruction.  If  we  begin  by  saying,  ‘You  must 
practice  two  or  three  hours  a  day,’  we  begin  at  the  wrong  end,  for 
it  is  the  compulsory  and  monotonous  practice  of  five  notes  and 
scales  that  kills  the  love  of  music  in  a  young  child.” 

AT  THE  Music  School  Settlement,  no  children,  not  even  those 
few  of  exceptional  talent  who  are  encouraged  to  make  music 
a  vocation  are  allowed  to  neglect  their  work  in  the  public 
schools  for  their  music.  For  Mr.  Mannes  believes  that  much  of  the 
egotism  of  the  professional  musician,  the  petty  jealousies  and  the 
smallness  of  character  are  due  to  “the  desire  to  attain  at  eighteen 
or  twenty  years  of  age  that  which  is  called  Success,  and  which  neces¬ 
sitates  worship  of  the  golden  calf  of  art— Technique,  during  the 
very  years  that  the  child’s  mind  is  unfolding  and  that  his  interests 
should  be  broadly  awakened  instead  of  concentrated  on  technical 

Eroficiency  in  one  field.”  In  Mr.  Mannes’  opinion,  a  student  will 
ecome  a  greater  artist  and  a  happier  man  if  he  spreads  his  tech¬ 
nical  training  over  a  longer  period  of  time  and  thus  is  able  to  attain 
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through  a  more  general  education  and  a  broader  outlook  a  better 
and  more  normal  manhood,  mentally  and  physically.  Mr.  Mannes 
believes  that  the  ideal  artist  should  be  imbued  with  the  “Beethoven 
Spirit” — a  reverence  for  his  art  as  for  a  sacred  trust, — and  that 
music  should  never  be  degraded  into  mere  egotistical  self-expres¬ 
sion,  for  he  says,  “Music  seems  to  me  the  only  religion  common 
to  us  all  and  through  this  common  religion  we  find  in  our  own  way 
our  own  individual  and  respective  religions.  It  is  one  that  has  ex¬ 
isted  for  people  in  every  time  and  place.  It  must  lead  to  some¬ 
thing.  There  is  a  real  need  for  music  in  our  lives,  a  need  for  the 
protection  that  it  gives  us  from  the  deadening  influence  of  every¬ 
day  work  in  a  great  commercial  city.”  And  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Music  School  Settlement  work  gives  to  the  young  en¬ 
nobling  interests,  a  dignified  means  of  livelihood,  brings  joy  into  their 
lives  and  good  influences  into  their  homes,  and  thus  benefits  the  whole 
community. 

Mr.  Mannes  believes  very  strongly  that  the  public  schools, 
inspired  by  the  example  of  the  Music  School  Settlement,  must  come 
to  realize  more  fully  the  value  of  the  great  developing  influence  of 
music  and  its  stimulus  to  the  imagination,  for,  as  he  says,  “If  it 
means  a  great  deal  to  those  who  are  rich  and  surrounded  by  beau¬ 
tiful  things  to  have  music  in  their  homes,  those  who  have  only  pov¬ 
erty  have  even  greater  need  of  it.  And  it  is  my  hope  that  when 
this  need  is  broadly  recognized,  the  public  schools  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  will  be  open  after  school  hours  as  centers  of  interest  for  all  those 
who  want  to  know  more  about  the  things  that  make  life  beautiful, 
such  as  painting,  music  and  the  kindred  arts.  The  schools  should 
be  to  the  children  a  place  which  they  really  love,  and  to  the  people, 
a  temple  of  inspiration.” 

Five  years  ago  the  writer  of  this  article  visited  Hampton  Insti¬ 
tute  in  Virginia  to  attend  the  annual  spring  exercises.  No  one  who 
has  ever  been  to  Hampton  can  forget  the  marvelous  impression 
made  by  the  singing  of  the  negro  students  when  that  chorus  of  eight 
hundred  voices  unaccompanied  by  any  instruments,  chants  in  the 
untaught  harmonies  peculiar  to  the  negro  people  the  beautiful  old 
plantation  melodies,  the  slave  songs  which,  like  all  really  great 
music,  were  born  of  suffering  and  of  aspiration  and  seem  to  be 
the  expression  of  the  very  soul  of  the  American  negro. 

ONE  evening  as  we  sat  in  the  hall,  Dr.  Frissell,  the  principal 
of  the  School,  announced  that  after  the  singing  some  of  the 
visitors  would  address  the  students  and  a  famous  musician 
from  New  York  would  play  to  them.  Then  Dr.  Felix  Adler,  who 
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was  present,  told  this  story:  There  was  once  a  negro  named  Douglas, 
who,  like  most  of  the  negro  race,  was  filled  with  a  love  of  music. 
He  studied  the  violin,  went  abroad  and  became  a  thorough  musi¬ 
cian.  After  the  War  when  the  negroes  were  freed  he  returned  to 
this  country  filled  with  ambition  and  with  love  for  his  art.  But  he 
found  that  every  door  was  closed  to  him;  no  orchestra  would  admit 
him  because  of  his  race,  and  so,  crushed  with  disappointment,  he 
was  forced  to  earn  his  living  by  common  fiddling.  One  day  as  he 
was  passing  through  a  crowded  street  in  New  York,  he  heard  the 
tones  of  a  violin  floating  out  from  a  basement  window.  He  stopped 
and  listened.  It  was  evidently  a  child’s  hand  that  drew  the  bow 
across  the  strings.  At  last,  impelled  by  some  strange  inner  attrac¬ 
tion,  he  spoke  to  the  mother  of  the  little  boy.  Recognizing  the 
talent  of  the  child  Douglas  offered  to  give  him  lessons;  then  into 
the  soul  of  that  little  white  boy  who  was  denied  all  larger  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  study,  the  negro  musician  poured  his  own  soul,  giving 
the  child  all  that  he  hail  himself  learned.  Douglas  died,  but  the 
little  boy  became  an  artist.” — Dr.  Adler  paused  at  this  place  in  the 
story  and  turning  to  the  negro  students  wno  were  sitting  at  the  back 
of  the  stage  in  the  hall,  he  said, — “That  little  boy  will  play  for  you 
tonight.” 

Then  Mr.  David  Mannes  rose  from  the  audience  with  violin  in 
hand  and  stepped  onto  the  stage.  The  hall  was  crowded  with  guests, 
many  of  them  distinguished  people  from  New  York,  Richmond, 
Boston  and  other  cities.  There  was  a  hush  as  Mr.  Mannes  lifted 
his  violin;  he  drew  the  bow  across  the  strings,  and  turning  with 
his  back  to  all  that  company  he  faced  the  negro  students  whose 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  him  with  expectancy,  and  played  to  them. 
The  act  was  so  simple  and  sincere  that  tears  stood  in  many  eyes 
and  it  seemed  to  all  of  us  as  though  the  violin  as  it  sang  under  the 
artist’s  fingers,  strove  to  give  back  to  the  negro  people  the  inspira¬ 
tion  that  the  broken-hearted  Douglas  had  given  to  the  white  child. 
The  violinist’s  inspired  playing  that  night  seemed  a  prophecy  of 
that  larger  act  of  retribution  which  has  found  form  in  the  Music 
School  Settlement  for  Negroes  started  by  Mr.  Mannes  last  spring. 

The  aim  of  the  Music  School  Settlement  Work  for  Negroes  is 

threefold:  the  educational  appeal  to  the  negro  through  music,  a 

peculiar  talent  for  which  is  a  distinct  racial  trait;  the  founding  of  a 

social  center  which  shall  produce  a  healthy  moral  environment 

and  provide  instructive  recreation  for  the  colored  people,  young 

and  old;  the  preservation,  encouragement  and  development  along 

natural  lines  of  the  music  of  the  negro,  which  is  one  of  the  most 

characteristic  in  this  country. 

*'  . 
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Mr.  Mamies  has  found  in  Mr.  David  Martin  a  negro  musician 
of  good  training  who  is  eminently  fitted  to  carry  on  the  negro  school 
under  Mr.  Mannes’  supervision.  In  speaking  of  the  need  of  such 
a  school  Mr.  Martin  said,  “There  are  over  a  hundred  thousand 
negro  residents  in  New  York  City,  many  of  whom  have  come  here 
from  the  South  for  the  same  reason  that  the  white  settlers  originally 
came  to  this  country:  to  find  freedom  and  a  larger  opportunity. 
Rut  in  New  York,  as  elsewhere,  the  negro  workman,  no  matter 
what  his  education  or  ability,  finds  himself  shut  out  of  nearly  all 
trades-unions  and  may  obtain  only  the  most  menial  positions  whose 
small  salaries  keep  the  race  in  pitiful  poverty.  To  support  a  fam¬ 
ily  both  parents  must  go  out  to  work  and  the  children,  left  without 
proper  care,  pick  up  in  the  streets  the  qualities  that  make  the  negro, 
like  any  other  man  in  the  same  circumstances,  a  burden,  instead  of 
a  help  to  civilization.  If  the  white  child  needs  the  Music  School 
Settlement,  how  much  more  does  his  little  dark  brother  need  it!” 

During  the  past  few  seasons  music  lessons  were  given  experi¬ 
mentally  at  the  Walton  Free  Kindergarten  for  Colored  Children, 
where  evening  classes  were  also  held  for  adults.  Mr.  Mannes  went 
one  evening  to  overlook  the  instruction.  He  found  a  negro  wash¬ 
woman  who  had  bent  all  day  over  her  tubs,  struggling  with  stiff 
fingers  to  bring  tones  from  the  piano.  Mr.  Mannes  was  touched  at 
the  earnestness  of  the  woman  and  asked  her  why  she  had  saved  her 
ten  cents  each  night  to  come  for  a  lesson  and  what  she  hoped  to 
do  with  her  instruction.  The  woman’s  appealing  look  answered 
the  sympathy  in  his  voice.  “If  I  could  only  play  ‘Nearer,  My  God, 
to  Thee,’”  she  said,  “I  should  be  perfectly  happy!” 

The  Music  School  Settlement  Movement  brings  home  to  us  the 
truth  that  art  is  not  a  luxury  for  the  cultured  few.  The  need  of  it 
lies  deep  in  every  human  heart,  often  most  deeply  in  the  souls  of 
those  who  live  nearest  to  its  message  because  they  suffer  much. 
Art  is  not  merely  a  product  of  civilization,  but  a  vital  working  fac¬ 
tor  in  human  evolution.  And  in  America  the  Music  Settlement, 
leveling  barriers  of  race  and  creed,  summons  forth  the  higher  nature 
of  its  future  citizens  by  giving  them  the  power  of  speech  in  what 
Mr.  Mannes  rightly  calls  “the  common  language  of  the  soul — 
Music.” 


COUNTRY  HOMES  IN  ENGLAND:  BY 
BARRY  PARKER:  NUMBER  TWENTY 

EFORE  we  leave  the  subject  of  gardens,  we  must 
consider  the  question  of  fences  or  enclosures.  That 
there  must  be  a  fence  on  every  boundary  we  English 
seem  unthinkingly  to  accept  as  inevitable.  Even 
the  joy  we  felt,  as  children,  when  we  came  upon  a 
piece  of  open  road  which  had  not  a  fence  on  either  side  of  it 
and  the  mental  relief  this  gave  to  us,  seem  not  enough  to  make 
us  pause  and  ask  ourselves  “why,”  when  we  propose  to  erect  a 
fence.  Even  when,  in  other  lands,  we  find  tracts  of  fenceless 
country,  we  seem  scarcely  to  realize  how  much  of  the  beauty  of 
the  landscape  is  due  to  the  absence  of  fences.  Of  course,  I  have 
nothing  to  say  against  those  fences  which  are  rendered  desirable 
by  the  differences  between  the  systems  of  farming  used  here  and 
in  some  other  countries. 

Roads  which  should  be  pleasant,  sometimes  even  in  our  most  aris¬ 
tocratic  suburbs,  are  often  made  almost  as  dismal  as  those  which 
pass  between  rows  of  unattractive  cottages,  by  the  erection  of  for¬ 
bidding  and  unfriendly  high  fences.  The  depressing  effect  of 
many  a  row  of  cottages  is  more  often  produced  by  the  fences  that 
enclose  the  cattle-pen-like  front  gardens  than  by  any  other  cause; 
not,  of  course,  by  the  front  gardens,  but  by  their  fences. 

But  surely  the  purely  {esthetic  consideration  is  a  weighty  ele¬ 
ment  in  this  question.  Fences  cut  up  the  landscape  and  tend  to 
destroy  its  breadth  and  sweep.  They  sometimes  do  this  to  an  al- 
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most  intolerable  extent  in 
suburban  districts.  It  is  not 
that  fences  themselves  are 
necessarily  ugly;  far  from  it. 
What  would  our  pastoral 
scenes  be  without  the  hedge¬ 
row  ?  Leafy  lanes,  winding 
between  high  hedges,  are  the 
glory  of  our  southern  coun¬ 
ties,  and  who  could  contem- 

f)late  with  equanimity  the 
oss  of  walled  gardens  ?  Also, 
privacy  and  seclusion  are  at 
times  necessary  to  all  of  us. 
Boundary  fences  take  the 
forms  of  quick-set  hedges  ox- 

roadside  COTTAGES  SHOWN  IN  SKETCH  A.  ,  ^  »  ,  ,  ° 

are  built  ot  natural  or  arti¬ 
ficial  stones  (including  ferro-concrete) ,  wood,  brick,  metal  (gen¬ 
erally  iron),  and  basketwork  and  unlimited  combinations  of  any 
or  all  of  these.  These  fences  are  capable  of  much  beauty,  both 
natural  and  of  design,  but  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  our  aesthetic 
sense  suffers  from  the  too  great  profusion  of  them,  almost  every¬ 
where.  The  suburbs  of  many  American  cities  have  risen  in  revolt 
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against  the  fence  and  swept  it 
away,  with  a  gain  in  beauty 
which  has  been  a  revelation  to 
us  all.  In  many  of  these  suburbs 
each  house  seems  to  stand  in  a 
lovely  open  park.  But  we  in 
England  must  work  tentatively 
toward  this,  and  not,  in  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  excited  by  this  new 
idea,  lose  sight  of  any  real  bene¬ 
fits  the  fence  has  conferred  or 

SKBTCH  C:  SHOWING  GRILL  IN  GARDEN  WALL.  Can  COnfer. 

If  we  only  realized  the  great  number  of  instances  in  which  a 
hedge  would  answer  instead  of  railings  or  a  wall,  and  acted  upon 
this,  we  should  go  a  little  way  in  the  right  direction. 

The  houses  in  Norton  Way,  Letchworth,  are  given  here  because 
a  hedge  has  been  substituted  for  the  customary  palings.  This  hedge, 
while  forming  a  sufficient  screen  from  the  road  for  those  in  the  house, 
does  not  shut  out  the  passerby  from  all  enjoyment  of  the  gardens, 
for  it  is  of  Penzance  briars  and  Dorothy  Perkins  roses  and  is  in 
itself  a  joy  to  everyone.  Still,  the  other  photograph  taken  lower 
down  the  same  road,  and  also  given  here,  perhaps  suffices  to  sug¬ 
gest  how  the  whole  road  would  have  gained  breadth  of  treatment 
had  the  fences  been  done  away  with  altogether.  One  cannot  help 
asking,  “Of  what  use  are  the  fences  in  front  of  the  house  in  Rother- 
wick  Road  at  Hampstead,  illustrated  here?  Are  they  really  more 
than  an  expensive  survival ?”  They  might  keep  a  cow  from  stray¬ 
ing  into  the  gardens,  if  cows  ever  passed  down  Rotherwick  Road 
at  Hampstead,  but  they  will  not  keep  out  dogs  or  thieves.  They 
afford  no  shelter  or  screen.  Some  passerby  might  possibly  be  de¬ 
terred  by  them  from  picking  a  flower,  but  at  Hampstead  there  are 
many  unfenced  flowers  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  less  tempt¬ 
ing  to  pilferers  than  are  those  which  are  more  protected,  and  I 
believe  this  is  a  common  experience  elsewhere. 

For  any  help  that  they  may  afford  in  the  consideration  of  the 
artistic  value  of  fences,  we  here  give  two  photographs  of  cottages 
in  Earswick  near  York,  with  their  fences,  and  sketches  of  these 
same  cottages  without  fences.  We  also  give  a  drawing  of  six 
large  houses  in  Sollershott,  Letchworth,  and  a  sketch  of  these 
without  fences.  I  have  purposely  chosen  instances  in  which  the 
fences  have  been  made  as  simple  and  unobtrusive  as  possible.  The 
houses  in  Sollershott  have  been  selected  because  no  fences  have 
here  been  erected  between  the  gardens.  I  feel  sure  no  one  will  con- 
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HOUSE  IN  NORTON  WAY  SHOWING  THE  CONTRAST 
BETWEEN  OPEN  SPACE  AND  FENCED  GARDEN. 

HOUSES  IN  NORTON  WAY  SHELTERED  WITH  HEDGES 
IN  PLACE  OF  FENCES. 
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tend  that  the  fences  offer 
any  aesthetic  gain,  whether 
they  have  utilitarian  ad¬ 
vantages  or  not.  Do  we 
think  enough  about 
whether  these  fences  be¬ 
tween  cottage  gardens  have 
any  advantages  or  not  ? 


In  the  rare  instances  in 
which  they  are  dense 
enough  and  high  enough 
to  secure  privacy,  the 
obstruction  they  present 
to  the  outlook  from  the 


COTTAGES  AT  EARSWICK,  WITHOUT  FENCES. 


windows  can  scarcely  be  tolerated.  In  most  instances  they  afford 
neither  privacy,  nor  hindrance  to  thieves,  dogs  or  children,  and 
they  effect  no  useful  purpose  beyond  showing  where  one 
man’s  land  begins  and  another’s  ends.  For  this  purpose  nothing 
which  is  an  eyesore  is  needed;  anything  will  suffice  to  show  a 
boundary  line,  if  it  is  desired. 

I  also  give  here,  in  sketch  A  and  plan  B  a  suggestion  for  one  of  those 
compromises  so  dear  to  the  Englishman’s  heart.  In  it  no  garden  is 
altogether  without  privacy,  though  we  have  none  of  the  customary 
closed-in  effect.  The  parts  of  each  garden  dotted  over  on  the  plans 
are  not  overlooked  by  the  windows  of  other  houses  besides  the  ones 
to  which  they  belong.  No  window  of  any  house  looks  across  at 
those  of  another  house,  yet  from  each  house  an  uninterrupted  view 
is  afforded  of  the  sweep  of  the  common  gardens  and  the  prospect 
beyond,  the  width  of  which  sweep  I  have  indicated  by  the  arrows 

on  the  plan.  It 
should  be  noted  how 
much  wider  this 
view  is  than  it  would 
have  been  with 
ordinary  fences 
between  the 
gardens,  and 
:  that  it  is  not 
•  in  the  power  of 
the  occupant  of 
//^•^any  house  to 
grow  or  erect 

COTTAGES  AT  EARSWICK,  WITHOUT  FENCES.  anything  U1  his 
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sketch  d:  treatment  op  a  corner 
plot:  PRIVACY  without  high  walls. 

contrived^  on  the  road  side  of  each 
house.  Each  of  these  courts  is  private 
to  its  own  house  and  is  not  over¬ 
looked  by  any  kitchen  windows.  A 
sketch  of  one  is  given  here. 

Further,  these  houses  are  planned  _ 

(as  are  all  others  illustrating  this  series  PLAN- 

of  ai  tides)  so  that  no  projection  casts  a  shadow  - — 

ovei  the  window  from  which  it  is  undesirable  to  exclude 

any  sunlight.  It 


own  garden  which  will 
curtail  the  scope  of 
his  neighbor’s  view. 

Small  yards  and 
the  necessary  out¬ 
buildings  are  arranged 
between  the  houses  so 
that  the  sides  of 
the  houses  toward 
^  and  the  sides  away 
from  the  road  may 
all  be  equally  nice, 
and  that  a  little  shel¬ 
tered  court  may  be 


I  BEDROOM 

Bedroom  8 

cupB 
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sunlight. 

is  rather  incom¬ 
prehensible  that  I 
should  have  omit¬ 
ted  to  mention  this 
before.  It  is  so 
important  and  so  —  - 

often  leads  to  most  serious 
modifications  in  plans.  In  the 
plans  before  us,  the  projection 
occupied  by  each  living  room 
casts  a  shadow,  when  the  sun 
is  in  the  south,  over  its  kitchen 
window,  and  this  will  probably 
be  welcome.  Each  house  is 
brought  forward  beyond  the  one 
south  of  it,  that  the 
may 
all 


the 


living 


it, 

rooms  and  studies 
have  south  windows. 
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SKETCH  E ! 
SHOWING 
TREATMENT  OF 
A  GARDEN  SAND¬ 
WICHED  IN  BE- 
TWEEN  TWO 
OTHERS:  METH¬ 
OD  BY  WHICH 
PRIVACY  IS 
GAINED. 


EE  'W 

The  sketch  for  these  houses  rather  curiously  happens  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  fact  that  variety  introduced  for  its  own  sake  and  with 
nothing  to  express  will  have  no  happier  effect  than  has  uniformity 
or  symmetry  in  the  exterior  of  a  building  which  is  not  equally 
uniform  or  symmetrical  within. 

As  this  is  merely  an  outline  suggestion,  all  the  houses  in  my 
sketch  are  based  on  one  plan,  and  I  have  tried  to  indicate  the  fact 
that  circumstances  which  would  dictate  differences  in  their  interior 
arrangement  would  also  influence  the  exteriors  by  arbitrarily  mak¬ 
ing  differences  in  the  elevation.  These  belittle  the  whole  effect 
and  disparage  the  whole  suggestion. 

When  we  come  upon  a  building  with  a  row  of  large  windows 


OF  DIFFERENT 


MICH  ROW) 
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SIX  HOUSES  IN  SOLLERSHOTT,  LETCHWORTH,  WITHOUT  FENCES. 

lighting  a  ball  room,  balanced  by  a  corresponding  row  in  a  corri¬ 
dor,  the  artificiality  and  absence  of  dignity  is  instinctively  felt.  We 
feel  the  same  thing  when  we  discover  that  houses  which  are  alike 
have  been  “tricked  up”  to  look  different  from  each  other. 

Where  houses  are  to  be  alike,  surely  advantage  should  be  taken 
of  the  opportunity  to  express  this  in  balanced  and  restrained  groups 
(such  as  we  have  in  Sollershott,  Letchworth,  and  in  the  three  pairs 
of  houses  in  Rotherwick  Road,  Hampstead).  Where  they  are  to 
be  different,  surely  such  differences  in  their  outward  appearance  as 
are  the  logical  outcome  of  interior  differences,  should  be  manifest. 
Our  instincts  seem  to  rebel  as  much  against  forced  variety  as  they 
do  against  forced  symmetry.  We  cannot  imagine  the  builder  of  a 
Greek  temple  or  of  a  Mediaeval  church  attempting  to  conceal  that 
the  two  sides  are  alike  when  they  are  not,  or  attempting  to  make 
the  two  sides  appear  alike  if  they  really  differ. 

Ruskin,  in  trying  to  see  how  many  windows  all  alike  he  could 
count  before  his  patience  gave  out,  in  Queen  Street,  Edinburgh, 
pointed  out  how  much  it  would  enrich  the  lives  of  the  Edinburgh 
people  were  each  of  these  windows,  first,  beautiful,  and  second, 
different  from  its  neighbors, — a  work  of  art,  an  embodiment  of 
loving  care  and  thought.  Obviously  he  was  right;  but  may  it  not 
be  that  he  was  advocating  what  would  now  be,  in  many  instances, 
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an  impossible 
ideal  ?  To  our 
incalculable 
gain,  Med¬ 
iaeval  builders 
have  shown 
Ruskin’s  de¬ 
mands  to  be 
ossible  to  a 
lving  tradi¬ 
tional  art. 

But  all  this 
has  gone,  and 
we  have  much 
work  to  do 
today,  under 

conditions  which  preclude  so  high  an  ideal,  but  which  we  must 
still  strive  to  render  effective,  while  candidly  acknowledging  in 
the  result  of  our  work  all  the  limitations  under  which  we  labor. 
If  we  do  so  and  look  around  for  help,  we  find  designers  who  have 
valued  above  everything  the  beautiful,  restrained  and  quiet  effects 
which  may  result  from  uniformity  and  symmetry. 

We  also  find  that  some  of  these  designers  value  such  effects  so 
highly  that  they  strive  to  produce  them  where  they  are  not  a  natural 
expression,  and  to  force  conditions  to  which  they  do  not  apply  into 
a  semblance  of  quiet  and  restraint. 

So  comes  that  revulsion  of  feeling  to  which  we  are  subjected 
when  we  go  behind  a  terrace  or  crescent  of  houses  apparently  all 
alike,  and  there  find,  made  permanent,  that  writhing  of  distorted 
building  which  results  when  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  compel 
differing  accommodations  to  conform  to  a  uniform  front.  It  is  obvious, 
for  instance,  that  in  a  row  of  modern  houses  built  by  contract,  or 
as  a  speculation  for  unknown  tenants,  we  cannot  hope  to  secure  the 
charm  and  variety  that  Mediaeval  guilds  have  given  us,  and  we  are 
wise  to  attempt  very  unambitious  and  entirely  unpretending  effects 
of  uniformity,  striving  for  quiet  dignity  and  sincerity. 

This  has  been  my  aim  in  the  design  for  six  houses  in  Sollershott. 
They  were  built  as  an  investment;  no  special  wishes  of  individual 
tenants  could  be  considered,  as  it  was  not  known  who  the  tenants 
would  be.  I  arranged  the  outbuildings  between  the  houses  to  avoid 
spoiling  an^  elevations  by  them,  and  adopted  a  simple  plan  such 
as  would  suit  the  average  family  living  in  a  house  of  this  size.  Fold¬ 
ing  doors  were  placed  between  the  two  front  rooms  and  between 
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them  and  the  stairs,  so  that  the  tenants  might  throw  all  the  space 
into  one  room  when  they  wanted,  or  shut  off  the  hall  only,  or  have 
the  hall  and  two  separate  rooms,  just  as  they  preferred  or  as  occa¬ 
sion  demanded.  The  group  of  houses  was  arranged  around  a  com¬ 
mon  green,  so  that  each  house  could  have  a  good  private  garden 
on  the  side  away  from  the  green.  In  this  position  the  fences  might 
be  as  high  as  anyone  could  wish,  and  the  total  effect  would  be  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  contrast  between  this  enclosed  effect  and  the  open¬ 
ness  of  the  green. 

Some  people  argue  that  because  the  pleasure  they  experience 
from  buildings  in  which  symmetry  is  the  most  salient  characteristic 
is  of  an  unexciting  kind  arising  mainly  from  the  satisfaction  of  their 
critical  faculties,  such  building  is  not  of  so  high  an  order  as  is  that 
which  moves  them  with  the  fulness  of  joy  and  pleasure  they  feel, 
say,  on  entering  llothenburg.  Are  they  always  right  in  so  arguing? 
Are  not  the  symmetrical  buildings  of  which  this  is  really  true,  those 
which  have  been  obviously  laid  out  to  secure  symmetry  before  every¬ 
thing  else?  Surely  very  much  of  the  beauty  of  llothenburg  is  due 
to  symmetry,  but  it  is  that  unobtrusive  and  natural  symmetry  into 
which  all  building  tends  to  fall  in  the  absence  of  any  reasons  why 
it  should  not. 

It  is  not  that  the  occupants  of  a  building  ought  not  to  suffer 
any  inconvenience  if  this  were  for  the  general  good  and  forfeit  some 
personal  gain  and  even  happiness  and  health,  were  it  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  community  they  live  in,  or  that  it  is  only  when  we  have 
discovered  that  an  outside  effect  is  inconsistent  with  inside  pro¬ 
priety  and  reasonableness,  that  it  affects  us  unpleasantly;  it  is  that 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  work  which  demands  interior  improprieties, 
or  falsification  of  the  facts,  to  produce  extenor  effects  is  wrong. 


workmen’s  GLUB  HALL  AT  ATTERCLIFFE,  YORKSHIRE. 
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Work  conceived  in  this  spirit  will  never  be  really  beautiful.  Rus- 
kin,  when  he  said  that  uniformity  was  the  last  resort  of  feeble  minds, 
was  not  suggesting  that  uniformity  was  always  the  result  of  failure 
of  the  inventive  faculties.  For  variety,  to  be  worth  anything,  must 
spring  from  one  of  three  causes.  It  must  either  be  the  expression 
of  differing  conditions  or  of  richness  of  imagination  and  thought,  or  of 
increased  power  gained  as  work  proceeds, — a  better  way  of  doing  a 
thing  each  time  it  needs  doing  again;  a  better  way,  mind  you,  not 
merely  a  different  way,  but  an  embodiment  of  progress  and  growth. 

But  we  have  strayed  somewhat  from  our  consideration  of  privacy 
and  seclusion,  and  must  return  to  it.  We  have  discussed  chiefly 
instances  in  which  enclosure  has  entailed  the  sacrifice  of  possible 
broad  effects,  but  broad  effects  are  not  the  only  ones  to  be  desired. 
In  some  suburbs  and  in  many  towns  and  villages  the  charm  of 
enclosed  “places,”  squares  and  courts,  and  glimpses  into  these 
and  into  gardens,  are  welcome  substitutes  for  more  open  effects, 
and  more  fitting  to  the  conditions.  Glimpses  into  gardens  may 
only  be  such  as  there  are  through  the  gates  of  the  hall  at  Atter- 
cliffe  in  Yorkshire,  illustrated  here,  but  we  sometimes  derive  more 
pleasure  from  such  a  glimpse  of  partly  revealed  and  partly  con¬ 
cealed  beauties,  than  we  should  were  all  fully  open  to  us. 

Many  a  garden  owner  would  do  a  kindly  act,  without  making 
any  sacrifices,  if  he  inserted  in  the  high  fence  between  his  garden 
and  the  street,  a  grill  such  as  I  show  in  my  sketch  C;  it  might  have 
shutters  on  its  garden  side  to  give  complete  privacy  when  it  was 
desired.  The  owner  might  then  (though  perhaps  incapable  of  any 
real  appreciation  of  the  “joys  of  sharing”)  have  the  pleasure  of 
feeling  that  in  this  at  any  rate  he  shared  his  joys  as  far  as  he  could 
without  any  loss  to  himself. 

We  give  here  two  further  suggestions  for  ways  in  which  some 
parts  of  the  gardens  of  houses  on  the  customary  suburban  building 
plots  may  be  rendered  private  without  erecting  those  high  walls 
which  so  often  seem  to  thrust  those  inside  them  back  upon  them¬ 
selves,  as  much  as  they  prove  a  menace  to  the  free  use  of  the  facul¬ 
ties  of  those  outside  them.  One,  set  forth  in  sketch  D  and  the  plans 
of  the  house  it  illustrates,  is  for  the  treatment  of  a  corner  plot,  and 
the  other,  shown  in  sketch  E  and  the  plans  of  the  house  it  illus¬ 
trates,  is  for  a  treatment  of  a  garden  sandwiched  in  between  two 
others.  In  the  former  the  house  is  designed  with  the  special  object 
of  securing  privacy  in  the  garden;  in  the  second  it  is  necessary 
only  for  the  land  to  fall  slightly  from  the  house  for  the  realization 
of  the  same  ideal  on  almost  any  similar  plot. 
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imagination  all  the  explosives,  from,  the  old-fashioned  black  gun¬ 
powder  to  its  many  modern  rivals  derived  from  nitroglycerine  or 
guncotton,  carry  an  instant  suggestion  of  warfare  and  destruction. 
It  was,  indeed,  for  their  death-dealing  power  that  they  first  had 
value  in  man’s  eyes.  Side  by  side,  however,  with  their  adaptation 
to  military  uses  has  gone  their  development  along  lines  of  industrial 
usefulness.  In  mining,  quarrying  and  tunneling  the  pick  and  the 
drill  would  be  almost  futile  without  their  aid.  And  now  the  farmer 
is  discovering  that  these  same  devastating  explosives  possess  amaz¬ 
ing  possibilities  as  orchardist  and  plowman.  Especially  is  this  true 
of  dynamite. 

WITH  dynamite  the  farmer  is  restoring  worn-out  land,  drain¬ 
ing  swamps,  digging  ditches  and  post  holes,  excavating 
cellars,  setting  out  orchards,  felling  trees,  removing  stumps 
and  boulders.  Many  notable  tasks  have  been  performed  by  this 
erstwhile  warrior,  that  outclass  the  fabled  accomplishments  of  Her¬ 
cules. 

For  subsoil  plowing  dynamite  is  without  a  peer,  for  it  breaks  up 
the  second  and  third  strata  of  soil,  permitting  the  roots  of  the  plants 
to  forage  deep  into  the  earth  for  the  necessary  food  and  water  sup¬ 
ply,  and  the  greater  the  depth  and  spread  of  the  root,  the  better  is 
the  bearing  quality  of  the  plant  above  ground.  An  ordinary  plow 
seldom  cuts  the  soil  below  a  depth  of  six  or  eight  inches,  and  a  field 
plowed  year  after  year  at  this  depth  gradually  forms  a  crust  under¬ 
neath  called  “plow  hardpan,”  which  steadily  becomes  harder,  so 
that  the  roots  have  increased  difficulty  in  penetrating  it,  thus  stunt¬ 
ing  the  growth  of  the  plants.  Besides  this,  the  soil  being  used  year 
after  year,  only  to  the  depth  of  six  or  eight  inches,  gradually  becomes 
impoverished  and  requires  renewing  or  “feeding,”  whereas  if  the 
plants  could  easily  send  down  rootlets  into  the  lower  soil,  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  restoring  the  upper  few  inches  of  soil  would  be  done  away 
with.  The  breaking  up  of  the  “plow  hardpan”  allows  the  rain  to 
sink  deep  into  the  ground  instead  of  running  off  and  carrying  much 
valuable  soil  with  it.  Sometimes  this  hard  undercrust  holds  the 
water  until  the  land  becomes  “sour”  and  prevents  the  seed  from 
developing.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  experimented  with 
this  important  problem  of  subsoil  plowing  with  dynamite,  so  also 
have  many  agricultural  colleges  and  private  owners  of  farms  and 
all  report  wonderful  results  in  the  way  of  increased  crops  and  in 
the  restoring  to  usefulness  of  worn-out  unproductive  farms.  They 
also  report  that  when  this  plow  hardpan  is  properly  broken  up,  the 
surplus  water  that  falls  during  the  rainy  season  sinks  down  to  the 
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lower  soils  and  thus  obviates  the  necessity  of  installing  expensive 
drainage  systems. 

Another  important  use  for  dynamite  by  farmers  is  in  the  setting 
out  of  orchards.  The  labor  involved  and  therefore  the  expense  in 
setting  out  an  orchard  when  every  hole  must  be  dug  with  a  spade 
has  always  been  an  important  item  in  farm  economics.  But  a  few 
sticks  of  dynamite  properly  set  and  discharged  will  quickly  do  the 
work  of  many  hours  hard  labor  and  also  do  it  much  better  and  at 
far  less  expense.  A  hole  is  bored  into  the  earth  with  an  auger,  the 
dynamite  is  inserted,  and  the  explosion  not  only  digs  the  hole  large 
enough  to  receive  the  young  tree,  but  loosens  the  soil  in  all  directions, 
thus  allowing  the  new  rootlets  to  become  quickly  established  in 
their  new  quarters.  Trees  set  the  same  day  and  in  the  same  or¬ 
chards  in  holes  dug  by  dynamite  or  by  spade  show  an  almost  unbe¬ 
lievable  difference  in  growth  and  bearing  qualities.  An  experimenter 
reports  that  three  trees  planted  in  dynamite-dug  holes  produced  in 
three  years  between  five  and  six  bushels  of  fine  peaches,  and  that 
the  six  trees  planted  from  the  same  stock  the  same  day  in  spaded 
holes  bore  practically  no  peaches  at  all,  the  leaves  and  fruit  dropping 
off  during  the  dry  season. 

Moreover,  the  explosion  kills  off  all  grubs  and  fungous  dis¬ 
eases  in  the  ground,  and  is  much  cheaper  and  quicker  than  the  work 
done  by  muscle  and  spade.  It  is  also  useful  in  rejuvenating  an  old 
orchard.  In  California  some  orange  growers  set  a  deep  blast  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  of  trees  in  the  hot  season  when  the  ground  becomes 
dry,  and  the  drooping  trees  soon  show  new  life  and  vigor  because 
they  are  enabled  to  reach  a  new  source  of  moisture.  Farmers  also 
cultivate  their  vineyards  in  this  economical,  labor-saving  and  most 
effective  method  with  most  satisfactory  results. 

IT  IS  no  new  thing  to  clear  land  for  farming  purposes  by  removing 
stumps  or  boulders  with  dynamite.  Farmers  have  long  disposed 
of  tough  gnarled  old  stumps  by  the  simple  process  of  boring  a 
hole  under  them  and  exploding  them  with  dynamite.  This  process 
also  furnished  him  with  well-split  kindling  wood  at  a  very  slight 
cost!  From  the  Hoosier  Democrat  we  learn  that  a  professional 
blaster  displaced  and  destroyed  thirteen  thousand,  nine  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  stumps  in  one  season  at  an  average  cost  per  stump  of 
twenty-six  cents — a  price  impossible  to  duplicate  by  the  use  of  axe 
and  wedges. 

But  the  subsoil  plowing,  tree  planting,  ditch  digging,  swamp 
draining,  are  comparatively  new  uses  for  dynamite,  and  are  being 
investigated  by  almost  every  up-to-date  farmer. 
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A  few  holes  bored  down  to  the  sand,  gravel  or  clay  bed  beneath 
the  swamp  (it  may  be  for  ten  feet  or  even  thirty  feet)  and  a  heavy 
charge  of  dynamite  exploded  from  the  bottom  will  effectively  drain 
swampy  ground  and  make  it  the  richest  bearing  field  of  the  whole 
farm.  A  swamp  of  forty  acres  that  has  stood  idle  for  years  (used 
only  for  raising  mosquitoes)  having  been  drained  by  blasting  a  row 
of  holes  placed  about  thirty  feet  apart,  is  reported  to  have  yielded  six¬ 
teen  hundred  bushels  of  oats  the  first  year  and  to  have  produced 
four  crops  of  alfalfa  per  year  since. 

Ditches  can  be  dug  through  swamps  that  are  covered  by  water, 
through  hard  rock  or  soft  soil  by  dynamite  with  less  expense  than 
by  any  other  method,  and  with  a  minimum  amount  of  labor.  Holes 
are  punched  into  the  soft  earth,  a  few  feet  apart,  and  a  whole  row 
of  sticks  discharged  at  once.  So  a  ditch  can  be  dug  in  a  few  hours. 
The  flow  of  water  is  often  enough  to  shape  up  the  ditch  without 
the  use  of  a  spade.  Post  holes  can  also  be  dug  in  this  wholesale 
way,  one  explosion  digging  many  holes  so  that  much  time  and  val¬ 
uable  energy  is  saved. 

Thus  we  have  seen  dynamite,  the  destroyer,  broken  to  the  farmer’s 
yoke  and  serving  him  as  tractably  as  horse  or  ox.  We  have  seen  it, 
moreover,  with  the  heave  of  its  mighty  shoulder  applied  to  subsoil 
and  hardpan,  making  lands  productive  which  without  its  minis¬ 
trations  would  have  been  almost  valueless  from  an  agricultural  point 
of  view.  At  dynamite’s  abrupt  command  we  have  seen  the  apple 
trees  put  out  fresh  blossoms,  the  orchards  increase  their  yields. 
And  this  is  the  same  substance  which  also  serves  the  Black-Hand 
terrorist,  the  bomb-thrower,  the  wholesale  assassin,  and  lends  its 
giant  strength  to  ten  thousand  engines  of  death  and  devastation. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  the  connection  between  these  facts  and  the  civil¬ 
ization-wide  tendency  toward  the  conservation  and  utilization  of 
life’s  disruptive  forces  is  not  altogether  fanciful. 
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N  TRACING  the  custom  of  decorating  the  church 
and  home  with  green  boughs,  vines  and  flowers  on 
Christmas  day — a  custom  dear  to  many  people  in 
many  lands — we  wander  through  both  Christian 
and  pagan  eras.  The  records  disclose  curious,  in¬ 
teresting  and  beautiful  facts  and  fancies  of  historical  and  poetical 
importance.  Some  writers  see  in  this  custom  a  yearly  com¬ 
memoration  of  Christ’s  entry  into  Jerusalem  when  the  people 
waved  pine  branches  as  token  of  their  rejoicing. 

In  Isaiah  we  read  “The  glory  of  Lebanon  shall  come  unto  thee, 
the  fir-tree,  the  pine-tree  and  the  box  together  to  beautify  the  place 
of  my  sanctuary.”  Nehemiah  commanded  the  people,  on  some 
occasion  of  rejoicing,  to  “go  forth  unto  the  mount  and  fetch  olive 
branches  and  myrtle  branches  and  palm  branches  and  branches  of 
thick  trees.” 

It  seems  strange  that  in  spite  of  these  authoritative  quotations 
and  incidents,  the  early  Christians  forbade  the  use  of  flowers  and 
branches  in  their  church,  no  matter  what  the  occasion.  The  Puri¬ 
tans  also  denounced  the  use  of  flowers  or  greens  as  “vain  abomina¬ 
tions”  for  the  same  reason — namely,  that  the  custom  was  said  to 
be  of  pagan  origin.  “Trymming  of  the  temples  with  hangynges, 
flowers,  boughs  and  garlondes  was  taken  from  the  heathen  people, 
whiche  decked  their  idols  and  houses  with  suche  array”  wrote 
Polvdore  Vergil. 

'The  reason  among  the  Druids  for  bringing  in  bits  of  evergreen 
from  the  woods  and  adorning  the  house  is  a  most  charming  and 
lovable  one — “The  houses  were  decked  with  evergreens  in  Decem¬ 
ber  that  the  sylvan  spirits  might  repair  to  them  and  remain  unnipped 
with  frost  and  cold  winds  until  a  milder  season  had  renewed  the 
foliage  of  their  darling  abodes.”  How  gracious  a  way  of  luring 
the  shy,  sweet  wild-woods  spirits  into  the  homes  of  men! 

The  Druids  with  ceremonies  of  great  solemnity  used  to  collect 
mistletoe  “against  the  festival  of  winter  solstice.”  Only  the  oaks 
bearing  mistletoe  were  sacred  to  this  ancient  order  of  men,  and 
they  made  solemn  processions  to  such  oaks,  a  prince  of  the  order 
cutting  the  mistletoe  with  a  golden  sickle.  It  is  recorded  that  the 
people’s  reverence  for  the  priests  proceeded  in  great  measure  from 
the  cures  which  the  priests  effected  by  means  of  this  curious  green 
plant  of  the  pearl-like  berries.  It  was  collected  thus  ceremoniously 
by  the  Druids  because  it  was  supposed  to  drive  away  evil  spirits. 
Sir  John  Colbatch  boldly  said  that  “it  must  have  been  designed 
by  the  Almighty  for  further  and  more  noble  purpose  than  barely 
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to  feed  thrushes  or  to  be  hung  up  surreptitiously  to  drive  away  evil 
spirits.” 

BUT  whatever  the  origin  of  decking  our  homes  with  holly,  mis¬ 
tletoe  or  with  branches  of  any  green  plant  hardy  enough  to 
carry  with  it  a  hint  of  immortality  by  remaining  fresh  and 
green  throughout  the  apparent  death  of  the  world  during  the  win¬ 
ter — the  custom  is  now  well  established,  and  who  would  willingly 
let  it  slip  into  oblivion!  It  would  seem  strange  indeed  not  to  wel¬ 
come  this  child’s  festival, — the  holiest  festival  of  the  year’s  calen¬ 
dar, — with  fragrant  boughs  from  the  forest  set  at  our  doorways  and 
windows  and  on  our  altars.  It  is  a  fitting  and  beautiful  way  to 
symbolize  our  love  and  worship  of  the  One  who  made  immortality 
credible. 

Nature  has  set  many  a  lovely  plant  in  her  winter  garden  of  rich 

Eerpetual  green,  giving  some  of  them  an  added  charm  of  scarlet 
erry,  or  berry  of  blue  or  white  or  purple.  Some  have  hardy,  glossy 
leaves  of  wonderful  shapeliness,  some  of  them  have  fragrant  nee¬ 
dles,  some  exhale  rare  aromatic  incense,  some  even  put  forth  hardy 
flowers  of  glowing  crimson  or  purest  white. 

Mi  Of  those  bearing  bright  berries  that  we  can  gather  from  the 
woods  or  fields  to  adorn  our  homes  at  this  Christmas  season,  per¬ 
haps  the  general  favorite  in  the  East  is  the  holly — in  the  West  it 
is  the  toy  on.  These  two  glossy  leaved  bushes  of  the  scarlet  berries 
are  too  well  known  to  need  words  in  their  favor.  The  mistletoe 
of  the  South  and  of  the  West  should  be  mentioned  in  the  same 
breath  with  these  favorites,  for  they  are  closely  associated  in  our 
minds.  The  “Lord  of  Misrule”  and  the  “Abbot  of  Unreason” 
have  claimed  these  white  Christmas  berries  from  the  time  of  their 
first  hilarious  coronation  day  when  fate  was  precipitated  with  surety 
upon  the  head  of  the  maiden  of  their  merry  courts  who  was  caught 
under  the  fruiting  branch  of  their  wand — the  mistletoe  bough! 

The  snowberry  that  holds  large  waxy  berries  through  most  of 
the  winter  is  well  known  in  both  the  East  and  the  West  and  lightens 
dark  corners  of  rooms  in  most  decorative  way,  looking  like  minia¬ 
ture  snowballs — that  do  not  fade  away  at  the  approach  of  fire. 

Barberries  have  won  a  well-deserved  popu  arity  as  Christmas 
decorations,  so  also  has  the  winterberry  or  black  alder  with  its  red 
fruit.  Several  of  our  thorn  bushes  show  bright  berries  in  the  win¬ 
ter.  The  viburnums  with  black  berries,  the  wild  currant  with  small 
but  pretty  red  fruit,  the  spindle  tree  with  pink  berries  and  the  orange 
and  red  bittersweet  can  be  obtained  with  a  little  search  of  open 
groves  and  sheltered  pastures. 
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AMONG  the  evergreens  whose  beautiful  leaves  are  polished  to 
glossiest  perfection  by  Jack  Frost,  are  the  magnolias,  rhodo¬ 
dendrons,  mountain  laurel,  bay  laurel,  madrone.  The  pepper 
tree  of  the  Southwest  drips  with  red  berries  as  well  as  sparkles  with 
shining  leaves.  The  checkerberry  also  combines  red  berries  and 
polished  leaves,  though  it  is  a  tiny  humble  little  plant  compared  to 
the  showy  pepper  tree.  Galax  leaves  are  coming  into  favor,  and 
deservedly  so,  for  they  are  of  the  richest,  glossiest  dark  green  and 
bronze,  and  their  heart-shaped  surfaces  are  beautifully  veined,  a 
fine  example  of  natural  engraving. 

As  to  vines  with  which  to  drape  mantel,  table  and  picture,  the 
wild  smilax  of  the  South  and  the  ground  pine  of  the  North  cannot 
be  surpassed,  for  they  are  charmingly  graceful,  retain  their  fresh 
color  for  a  long  time  and  have  decorative  qualities  wherever  placed. 

The  Christmas  fern  which  grows  quite  universally  throughout 
the  country  is  another  graceful  plant  that  lends  itself  graciously  to 
decorations  of  every  nature.  The  winter  garden  shows  nothing 
lovelier  than  the  shapely  green  fronds  of  this  fern,  and  it  retains 
its  rich  green  whether  covered  with  snow  or  taken  into  the  warm 
atmosphere  of  the  home. 

Besides  all  these  green  things  that  are  to  be  had  as  reward  of  a 
walk  in  field  or  forest,  are  the  evergreen  trees  of  all  kinds,  the  firs, 
spruces,  arborvitses,  pines,  hemlocks,  whose  balsamic  fragrance 
add  so  much  to  Christmas  cheer.  The  Christmas  rose  should  be 
better  known — should  be  made  to  bloom  in  our  gardens  as  well  as 
in  Nature’s  garden. 

Delicate  mosses,  lichens  and  little  rock  ferns  can  often  be  found 
on  the  sheltered  side  of  rocks,  that  are  as  green  as  when  summer 
holds  sway  over  our  land. 

With  such  an  array  of  green  growing  things  to  choose  from, 
things  full  of  sentiment,  of  dear  associations,  of  rare  beauty,  why 
not  give  ourselves  the  joy  of  a  search  for  them  through  winter  fields 
and  woods  ?  Would  not  such  a  search  be  just  about  the  best  part 
of  the  season’s  merry  making  ?  Would  we  not  be  entering  more 
into  the  spirit  of  Christmas  by  going  out  to  meet  it,  as  it  were,  by 
searching  for  these  aromatic  symbols  of  immortality  and  bringing 
them  into  our  homes,  rather  than  by  unromantically  ordering  wreaths, 
vines  and  branches  from  the  florist's  ? 
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“Small  is  my  humble  roof,  but  well  designed 
To  suit  the  temper  of  the  master’s  mind.” 

HE  Italian  poet  Ariosto,  in  writing 
these  words  to  be  used  as  his  house 
motto,  has  voiced  a  thought  that 
ought  to  be  the  maxim  of  every  home 
.builder — “to  suit  the  temper  of  the  master’s 
mind.”  That  there  should  be  a  positive  re¬ 
lationship  of  the  outer  and  the  inner  life,  a 
resemblance  of  one  to  the  other  in  a  true 
way,  is  generally  conceded.  For  beauty 
should  not  try  to  hide  behind  the  mask  of 
ugliness ;  generosity  should  not  try  to  as¬ 
sume  the  veil  of  miserliness ;  hospitality 
should  not  try  to  wear  the  cloak  of  inhos¬ 
pitality. 

Man,  whether  he  intends  it  or  not,  im¬ 
presses  his  individuality  upon  his  surround¬ 
ings,  for  all  lifeless  things  are  fashioned 
into  objects  of  worth  or  worthlessness  by 
the  force  of  human  intelligence.  When  a 
man  builds  the  house  that  is  to  be  his  home, 
it  should  be  as  much  an  expression  of  him¬ 
self  as  is  his  face,  revealing  as  faithfully 
“the  temper  of  the  master’s  mind.” 

The  art  of  home  building,  like  every  other 
art,  is  born  of  love.  Love  of  a  home  will 
prompt  the  beautiful  shaping  of  it,  will 
cherish  and  watch  over  every  detail  that 
goes  to  make  up  the  perfect  whole,  will 
never  weary  in  its  effort  to  make  “the 
outer  things  to  be  at  peace  with  those 
within.” 

When  men  or  women  decide  to  build  a 
home  (unless  they  have  architectural 
knowledg;  enough  to  be  wholly  independent 
of  outside  help),  they  generally  search 
eagerly  through  the  pages  of  magazines  and 
books  devoted  to  homemaking,  hoping  to 
find  some  design  that  corresponds  with  the 
shadowy  one  that  has  been  vaguely  forming 
in  their  own  minds  for  some  time.  They 
are  not  looking  for  an  inspiration,  but  for 
an  embodiment,  an  outward  and  visible 
form  of  the  fair  dream  of  their  own  that 


they  know  not  how  to  objectify  for  them¬ 
selves. 

In  the  houses  shown  in  The  Craftsman 
each  month  we  endeavor  to  embody  certain 
features  essential  to  beauty  and  use,  the 
important  features  for  which  every  home¬ 
maker  is  seeking,  the  happy  blending  of 
which  will  create  the  quality  of  homeiness 
desired  by  whoever  contemplates  building. 
The  usefulness  of  a  house  consists  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  space  enclosed  within 
its  four  outer  walls.  Given  four  walls,  the 
possibilities  for  the  uniting  cr  separating  of 
the  working  and  the  aesthetic  necessities  of 
a  house  seem  infinite. 

In  designing  the  Craftsman  houses  the 
floor  plans  receive  first  attention  because  it 
is  from  the  two  central  factors  of  use  and 
beauty  that  the  remainder  of  the  house 
takes  its  rise.  The  exterior  is  the  outwork¬ 
ing  of  the  interior,  the  blossom,  as  it  were, 
that  reveals  the  inherent  characteristics  of 
the  plant. 

A  STUDY  of  the  floor  plan  of  the  first 
house  shown  this  month,  No.  125,  will 
reveal  a  practical  and  satisfactory  arrange¬ 
ment  of  rooms  that  will  appeal  to  whoever 
desires  to  obtain  a  convenient  and  tasteful 
home.  The  approach  to  the  living  room  is 
an  especially  interesting  feature,  for  in 
addition  to  the  recessed  porch — which  al¬ 
ways  gives  a  peculiarly  cozy  sense  of  an 
inner  seclusion  and  comfort — is  a  little  hall 
with  an  inviting  window  seat  facing  the 
rising  stairway.  Then,  the  first  view  of  the 
living  room  is  stamped  with  the  genial  wel¬ 
come  of  the  open  fireplace  and  the  conveni¬ 
ent  proximity  of  the  well-chosen  fireside 
friends — the  books.  A  good  book  and  a 
glowing  hearth  are  closely  associated  in  the 
minds  of  most  home-loving  people,  and  it  is 
fitting  that  they  should  be  allowed  an  inti¬ 
mate  alliance  in  the  plan  of  the  house. 

The  convenient  situation  of  the  dining 
room  in  relation  to  the  kitchen  and  to  the 
living  room,  and  the  placing  of  the  kitchen 
where  the  odors  of  the  coming  meal  will  not 
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CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE  NO.  125:  FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN. 


be  announced  to  waiting  guests  long  before 
the  feast  is  served,  is  in  excellent  keeping 
with  the  rest  of  the  carefully  considered 
arrangement  of  the  house.  A  secluded  din¬ 
ing  porch  is  to  be  seen  within  easy  access 
of  the  kitchen,  so  that  during  the  summer 
months  meals  could  be  served  there  with 
little  additional  work. 

We  have  chosen  cement  on  metal  lath 
for  the  construction  of  this  house,  for  these 
materials  have  proven  themselves  to  be  both 
durable  and  inexpensive.  Though  the  orig¬ 
inal  cost  is  more,  the  continued  necessity  for 
repairs  is  done  away  with,  which  makes  it 
cheaper  in  the  end.  The  lines  of  this  house, 
as  projected  from  the  floor  plan,  lend  them¬ 
selves  especially  to  the  use  of  cement  or 
concrete,  for  they  are  essentially  simple. 
Severe  simplicity  of  line  is  always  decora¬ 
tive,  and  any  possibility  of  severity  being 
carried  to  extreme  is  obviated  bv  the  use  of 
vines,  which,  creeping  or  running  freely, 
prevent  a  cold  rigidity  by  the  graciousness 
of  their  nature. 

The  roof  is  Ruberoid,  of  red  or  green,  as 
preferred.  The  rooms  on  the  first  floor  are 
finished  in  chestnut  stained  as  desired,  and 
the  floors  are  of  maple  finished  with  vinegar 
and  iron  rust,  which  gives  a  rich  tone  to 
the  whole  room.  The  whole  upper  part  of 
the  house  is  finished  in  red  grim  and  the 
floors  are  maple.  The  windows  are  double 
hung. 

THE  second  house,  No.  126,  is  developed 
in  the  same  way — namely,  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  floor  plan  being  of  first  im¬ 
portance,  and  the  exterior  growing  from  it. 
Again  we  show  a  recessed  porch,  the  pleas¬ 
ant  arrangement  of  genial  fire  and  friendlv 
books,  the  kitchen  well  separated  from  the 


living  room.  The  size  of  this  plan  and  the 
dignity  of  contour  suggested  the  material  of 
which  it  is  built.  Split  stone  for  the  foun¬ 
dation,  hand-split  cypress  shingles  for  the 
upper  stories,  and  sawed  red  cedar  for  the 
roof.  The  finish  of  the  first  floor  is  of  oak 
and  the  upper  is  of  maple.  The  floors  of 
this  house  are  also  of  oak,  which  seems  fit¬ 
ting  for  so  permanent  and  large  a  house. 
The  windows  are  double  hung,  as  in  No. 
I25- 

We  are  showing  an  enlarged  detail  of 
the  recessed  porch  that  a  better  idea  may 
be  had  of  the  beauty  brought  about  by  the 
use  of  the  split  stone  as  a  building  material. 
It  gives  a  sense  of  permanence  that  is  de¬ 
sirable  in  a  home.  It  enables  one  to  feel 
that  his  hearth  is  immune  from  the  inroads 
of  time,  fire,  cold.  It  carries  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  his  home  is  an  impregnable  castle, 
where  no  enemy  to  happiness  can  find  en¬ 
trance. 

Lanterns  have  been  placed  on  either  side 
of  the  wide  Dutch  door  as  a  note  of  cheer 
and  welcome.  Vines  and  flowers  will  be 
seen  to  advantage  against  the  stone  back¬ 
ground,  and  the  play  of  the  two  interesting 
forces  of  permanency  and  change,  as  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  stone  and  the  pageant  of  the 
flowers,  will  afford  endless  entertainment 
and  pleasure. 

The  most  interesting  features  of  both  these 
houses  are  the  fireplaces,  for  because  of 
their  notable  construction  they  not  only 
furnish  the  joy  and  delight  of  an  open  fire, 
but  heat  the  whole  house  as  well. 


THESE  fireplace-furnaces  represent  the 
culmination  of  modern  heating  inven¬ 
tion.  Their  economy  of  fuel  and  simplicity 
of  management  would  make  them  desirable 
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CONCRETE  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE,  NO.  125:  SHOWING 
INTERESTING  PLACING  OF  PORCHES  AND  CHIMNEY. 


CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE,  NO.  126,  OF  FIELD  STONE  AND  HAND-SPLIT 
CYPRESS  SHINGLES,  WITH  SAWED  RED  CEDAR  FOR  THE  ROOF. 


WE  HEREWITH,  SHOW  A  DETAIL  OF  THE  RECESSED  PORCH  OF 
CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE  NO.  126:  WE  FEEL  THAT  THE  ENTRANCE 
TO  THIS  HOUSE  IS  PARTICULARLY  ATTRACTIVE  AND  CRAFTS¬ 
MANLIKE:  IT  NOT  ONLY  GIVES  A  SENSE  OF  DURABILITY  AND 
SECURITY,  BUT  IS  PICTURESQUE  IN  ITS  OUTLINE  AS  WELL  AS 
INTIMATE  IN  ITS  IMPRESSION:  THE  WINDOWS  EITHER  SIDE  OF 
THE  DOOR  SEEM  TO  CONNECT  THE  LITTLE  PORCH  CLOSELY 
WITH  THE  INTERIOR,  AND  THE  SEAT  UNDER  THE  WINDOW  AT 
THE  LEFT  GIVES  A  SENSE  OF  FRIENDLINESS,  AS  THOUGH  VISI¬ 
TORS  WERE  HOSPITABLY  RECEIVED  FROM  THE  START:  THE 
BRACKET  LANTERNS  CONTRIBUTE  ALSO  TO  THIS  SENSE  OF 
HOSPITALITY,  FOR  WHETHER  A  GUEST  COMES  IN  THE  DAY¬ 
LIGHT  OR  IN  THE  EVENING,  HE  IS  SURE  OF  A  BRIGHT,  CHEER¬ 
FUL  WELCOME:  ALL  OF  THESE  THINGS  ARE  BUT  DETAILS  IN 
THE  BUILDING  OF  A  HOUSE,  BUT  EACH  ONE  ADDS  A  VERY  REAL 
PROPORTION  OF  HOMELIKENESS  TO  THAT  PROCESS  OF  MAKING 
A  HOME  WHICH  WE  CALL  ARCHITECTURE. 


See  page  314. 


See  page  313. 


LIVING  ROOM  IN  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE  NO.  126:  SHOWING  FIRE¬ 
PLACE-FURNACE  AND  ATTRACTIVE  LOUNGING  AND  READING  CORNER. 

LIVING  ROOM  IN  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE  NO.  125:  SHOWING  STAIRWAY 
AND  PLACING  OF  FIRE  PLACE- FURNACE . 
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if  they  had  no  other  qualities  to  recom¬ 
mend  them.  But  their  system  of  ventila¬ 
tion  is  so  complete,  so  satisfying,  that  this 
feature  might  almost  be  said  to  be  the  prime 
one.  The  subject  of  ventilation  for  a  house 
is  a  vitally  important  one,  for  on  it  depends 
the  health  of  the  household.  The  usual  way 
of  ventilating  a  house  is  to  open  doors  or 
windows  that  the  fresh  air  may  come  in 
and  the  devitalized  air  go  out.  This  method 
creates  uncomfortable,  even  dangerous, 
draughts,  besides  lowering  the  temperature 
of  the  room.  The  construction  of  these  fire- 
place-furnaces  provides  a  continuous  inflow 
of  fresh  air,  heated  to  a  degree  not  above 
150  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

The  air  sent  into  the  rooms  is  warmed 
to  wholesome  degree— not  heated  with  ordi¬ 
nary  hot  air — and  is  continually  changing, 
so  that  one  is  not  compelled  to  breathe  in¬ 
jurious  stale  air. 

The  floor  plans  of  these  two  houses  show 
the  heating  plans  as  well.  No.  1  Crafts¬ 
man  fireplace-furnaces  have  been  installed 
in  be  A  houses — two  in  each  house,  for  most 
people  like  to  see  a  bright  fire  in  the  dining 
room  as  well  as  in  the  living  room.  Besides, 
these  fireplace-furnaces  give  out  so  much 
heat  that  much  of  the  year  one  is  all  that 
is  needed  to  warm  the  whole  house. 

During  the  fall  or  spring,  when  only  a 
little  warmth  is  needed,  a  light  wood  fire 
could  be  built  in  either  of  the  fireplaces, 
which  would  be  sufficient  to  warm  the  whole 
house.  In  winter  when  the  cold  is  severe 
either  one  or  both  of  the  fireplaces  could  be 
made  to  burn  coal  instead  of  wood.  Be¬ 
cause  they  will  heat  and  ventilate  with 
wood  or  coal  equally  well,  any  condition 
of  weather  may  be  met  and  easily  controlled. 


CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE  NO.  126,  FIRST 
FLOOR  plan:  see  page  314. 


HOUSE  NO.  126:  SECOND  FLOOR  PLAN. 


In  addition  to  the  fact  that  a  small  amount 
of  fuel  can  be  made  to  heat  a  large  house, 
is  the  item  that  no  heat  goes  to  waste  in  the 
cellar.  The  ordinary  furnace  set  up  in  the 
cellar  heats  the  cellar,  which  is  not  only  a 
great  loss  of  fuel,  but  is  in  fact  a  detriment 
in  many  ways. 

These  fireplace-furnaces  use  every  bit  of 
heat  generated  in  heating  other  rooms, 
which  means  a  great  economy  of  fuel  dur¬ 
ing  a  season. 

The  price  of  installing  two  No.  i  fire- 
place-furnaces  in  the  cement  house  No.  125 
is  $280.  In  the  stone  house,  No.  126,  the 
cost  of  the  two  No.  1  furnaces  would  be 
$293.  This  price  includes  the  furnaces  and 
registers,  but  does  not  include  the  bricking 
and  piping.  These  prices  can  be  figured  out 
better  locally. 

The  simplicity  of  installation  is  such  that 
any  man  able  to  lay  up  a  straight  wall  four 
or  eight  inches  thick  can  place  one  in  a 
house,  and  the  cost  is  generally  less  than  in 
the  building  of  ordinary  furnaces.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  for  these  fireplace-furnaces  to 
smoke — this  one  fact  is  worth  great  con¬ 
sideration. 

Nearly  everybody  enjoys  the  beauty  and 
the  cozy  sense  of  an  open  fire,  and  to  have 
one  that  will  be  of  the  greatest  practical 
service  the  while  it  satisfies  the  aesthetic 
demand  ought  to  delight  the  heart  of  the 
man  who  is  concerned  in  the  economy  of 
house  heating  as  well  as  the  woman  who 
seeks  to  make  of  the  house  a  cheery,  at¬ 
tractive  home. 

The  regulating  device  does  away  with  the 
need  of  much  watching,  so  that  the  labor  of 
attending  to  the  heating  of  a  house  is  elimi¬ 
nated  to  a  great  extent.  An  even  tem¬ 
perature  is  thus  easily  maintained. 
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A  CALIFORNIA  COTTAGE 
EMBODYING  SOME  EX¬ 
CELLENT  FEATURES:  BY 
CHARLES  ALMA  BYERS 

N  trying-  to  determine  what  endows  a 
house  with  that  subtle  quality  known  as 
“charm,”  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  the  happily  balanced  blending 
of  two  attributes — “dignity”  and  “gracious¬ 
ness.”  If  we  speak  of  a  house  as  being 
“dignified,”  we  mean  that  it  is  simple  in 
construction,  substantial,  free  from  cheap¬ 
ening  fretwork  and  ornament.  Dignity 
carried  too  far  might  result  in  a  severity 
that  would  be  repellent  instead  of  at¬ 
tractive,  so  the  winning  quality  of  kindli¬ 
ness  or  graciousness  must  be  in  evidence. 
This  can  always  be  brought  about  by  the 
use  of  vines :  either  the  creepers  that  will 
hold  close  to  the  architectural  lines  of  the 
house,  or  the  more  riotous  vines  that  throw 
out  independent  sprays,  thus  breaking  the 
square  corners  of  the  window  line  with  a 
softening  curve.  The  sharp  angle  of  a  porch 
or  a  roof  that  seems  to  be  harsh  or  abrupt, 
when  mellowed  by  the  pendant  tendrils  or 
blossoms  of  a  vine,  appears  full  of  grace. 

A  house  covered  with  vines  that  loses  a 
line  here  and  emphasizes  another  one  there 
has  the  fascina¬ 
tion  of  an  ably 
handled  sketch. 

A  sketch,  in¬ 
stead  of  robbing 
a  thing  of  im¬ 
portant  detail, 
enriches  it  by 
adding  the  all- 
important,  cre¬ 
ative  quality  of 
imagination. 

In  the  photo¬ 
graphs  shown  of 
this  California 
house,  these  two 
qualities  are 
happily  blended, 
and  well  illus¬ 
trate  the  beauty 
that  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  simple 
lines,  sketched 
in,  as  it  were,  by 
the  kindly  blos¬ 
soming  vines. 

Although  it  is 


comparatively  plain  in  outward  structural 
lines,  this  California  cottage  possesses 
far  more  than  the  usual  charm.  Much 
of  its  general  attractiveness  may  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  embowered  in  a  profusion 
of  roses  and  other  vines,  but  even  without 
such  embellishment  it  would  be  an  effective 
and  comfortable  little  home.  It  has  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  being  substantially  constructed, 
as  it  is,  and  the  color  scheme  is  such  as  to 
form  an  excellent  background  for  the  flow¬ 
ers  and  vines.  The  interior  is,  if  anything, 
even  more  attractive  than  the  exterior.  Un¬ 
usually  good  taste  is  exhibited  in  the  fur¬ 
nishings  and  decorations,  and  there  are 
numerous  built-in  features  of  artistic  design 
and  workmanship  that  combine  to  create  an 
inviting  and  homelike  appearance. 

In  some  respects  this  house  suggests  the 
California  bungalow,  but  the  resemblance  is 
far  too  slight  to  justify  its  being  so  classi¬ 
fied.  The  roof  lines  are  reasonably  regular, 
and  the  pitch  of  the  roof  is  much  more  pro¬ 
nounced  than  that  which  characterizes  the 
genuine  bungalow.  Unlike  those  of  the 
bungalow,  the  finishing  timbers  are  dressed 
and  painted,  instead  of  stained,  and  the  out¬ 
side  chimney  is  constructed  of  evenly  laid 
ordinary  brick.  The  windows  are  mostly  of 
the  casement  variety,  with  well-designed 


A  CALIFORNIA  COTTAGE  OF  INTERESTING  DETAIL  BUILT  AT  A  COST  OF  ABOUT  S2.8U0 
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window-boxes  beneath,  and  it 
is  to  their  style  and  arrange¬ 
ment  that  the  exterior  of  the 
house  owes  much  of  its  claim 
to  attractiveness.  The  siding 
is  of  shingles,  stained  a  rich 
dark  brown  tone,  and  the  trim 
is  done  in  a  light  cream  color. 

The  low  ceilings  and  the 
several  built-in  features  of  the 
interior  likewise  suggest  the 
modern  bungalow,  though 
somewhat  more  slightly.  The 
house  is  a  story  and  a  half 
high.  On  the  lower  floor  there 
are  a  living  room,  den,  dining 
room,  kitchen  and  servant’s 
room,  while  on  the  second 
floor  are  two  bedrooms  and  a 
bathroom.  From  the  front 
porch  a  door  leads  into  the  den 
and  another  into  the  living 
room.  The  den  constitutes  a 
cozy  retreat,  being  one  of  the 
most  appreciated  rooms  in  the 
house.  Its  walls  on  two  sides 
are  lined  with  built-in  book¬ 
cases  to  a  height  of  about  five 
feet,  and  on  one  of  the  re¬ 
maining  sides  of  the  room 
there  is  a  full-length  window 
seat.  The  woodwork  is  of 
Oregon  pine,  like  that  of  nearly  all  the  other 
rooms,  finished  to  resemble  weathered  oak, 
and  the  plastered  portions  of  the  walls  are 
tinted  a  light  chocolate  color. 

The  living  room  is  roomy  and  at  the 


DINING  ROOM  IN  CALIFORNIA  COTTAGE,  WITH  WINDOWS  PLACED  TO  FURNISH 
EXCELLENT  VIEW  OF  GARDEN. 


DETAIL  OF  FRONT  ENTRANCE  OF  CALIFORNIA  COT¬ 
TAGE,  SHOWING  A  PROFUSION,  OF  CLIMBING  ROSES. 

same  time  homelike.  A  fireplace,  constructed 
of  artificial  brick,  occupies  one  end  of  it, 
with  a  double  casement  window  and  window 
seat  on  either  side.  A 
broad  arch  connects  the 
living  room  and  dining 
room,  and  at  each  side 
of  the  arch  in  the  liv¬ 
ing  room  there  is  a 
built-in  bookcase.  The 
ceiling  is  beamed,  and 
four  individually  sus¬ 
pended  globes  solve  the 
lighting  question  in  a 
delightful  and  unusual 
way.  The  woodwork  is 
finished  to  resemble 
fumed  oak,  and  the 
walls  and  ceiling  spaces 
are  tinted  two  shades 
of  buff. 

The  dining  room,  one 
of  the  most  attractively 
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VINE-COVERED  WALLS  AND  CHIMNEY  OF  PASADENA  COTTAGE. 

furnished  rooms  in  the  house,  possesses  an 
excellent  buffet,  and  across  one  entire  end 
is  an  inviting  window  seat.  From  this  seat 
a  delightful  view  of  the  garden  is  obtain¬ 
able  through  a  series  of  four  windows.  The 
ceiling,  as  in  the  liv¬ 
ing  room,  is  beamed, 
and  the  walls  are 
also  tinted  buff,  but 
the  woodwork  is 
treated  to  imitate 
Flemish  oak.  The 
floors  of  the  dining 
room,  living  room 
and  den  are  of  hard¬ 
wood. 

The  kitchen  is  of 
the  so-called  cabinet 
kind,  and  is  a  most 
convenient  place  in 
which  to  work.  Its 
numerous  cabinets, 
drawers  and  cup¬ 
boards  assure  a 


“place  for  everything,”  and 
surely  any  housewife  would 
take  pride  in  keeping  it  in  or¬ 
der.  The  woodwork  is  heavily 
enameled,  and  the  floor  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  linoleum. 

This  house,  both  inside  and 
out,  is  an  excellent  illus¬ 
tration  of  what  is  possible 
in  the  creation  of  an  attractive 
cottage  home.  The  profusion 
of  flowers,  the  well-kept 
grounds  and  the  simplicity  of 
the  structural  lines  of  the 
house  combine  to  create  an 
outside  appearance  that  is  all 
anyone  of  moderate  means 
could  desire,  and  the  interior 
arrangement  of  built-in  feat¬ 
ures,  the  color  schemes,  the 
furnishings  and  decorations 
have  resulted  in  producing 
truly  inviting  rooms.  The  flat 
expanse  of  lawn  fringed  with 
flowers  which  increase  in  pro¬ 
fusion  near  the  house,  gives 
a  most  attractive  impression. 
It  is  as  if  the  flowers  of  their 
own  choice  clustered  and  cen¬ 
tered  around  the  home.  They 
seem  to  have  gathered  to¬ 
gether  for  the  purpose  of  en¬ 
circling  it  with  fragrance  and 
protecting  it  with  the  power 
of  beauty.  The  house  is  located  in  Pasa¬ 
dena,  California,  and  was  built  at  a  cost 
of  about  $2,800,  which  is  an  astonishingly 
low  price,  when  its  comfort,  convenience, 
size  and  substantial  beauty  are  considered. 


LIVING  ROOM  SHOWING  FIREPLACE  FLANKED  BY  TWO  WINDOW jj  SEATS. 
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JEWELRY  BOXES:  BY  LILLIAN 
LESLIE  TOWER 


Technically  speaking,  it  is  safe 

to  regard  the  shape  of  a  jewel  casket 
as  its  working  basis — a  setting  in 
which  to  place  exquisite  jewel  ef¬ 
fects.  Therefore,  whether  the  box  shall  be 
round,  square,  oval,  oblong  or  many-sided 
is  the  first  question  to  be  considered,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  theory  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Cope¬ 
land,  of  Boston. 

The  next  step  is  to  create  a  design  for  the 
cover  or  top  of  the  box,  and  this  she  regards 
as  the  center  of  the  composition.  In  this 
same  design  there  must  again  be  a  center, 
as  this  motive — whether  it  be  a  semi¬ 
precious  stone  or  a  bit  of  translucent  enamel 
— is  the  keynote  of  the  color  scheme.  It  also 
determines  the  proportion  of  the  remainder 
of  the  design. 

Miss  Copeland’s  boxes  are  simple  in  form 
— purposely  kept  so,  for  in  this  manner  the 
eye  is  led  without  strategy  to  the  points  at 
which  the  jewels  are  set. 

Silver  is  Miss  Copeland’s  favorite  metal. 
The  cover  of  the  box  is  made  first.  For  this 
she  uses  a  fine  silver,  18  gauge,  which  she 
claims  is  better  able  to  withstand  the  many 
necessary  solderings.  This  is  cut  into  the 
desired  shape  from  a  blank  or  flat  piece  of 
silver.  In  the  center  of  this  the  setting  is 
soldered,  made  from  a  narrow  strip  of  sil¬ 
ver,  into  which  fits  the  center — usually  a 
semi-precious  stone  which  may  have  already 
been  set  in  a  piece  of  enamel.  Thus  center 
within  center,  building  all  the  time,  the 
worker  will  get  an  effect  of  height  in  that 
center,  which  will  gradually  lead  to  the 


SILVER  BOX  WITH  APPLIQUfi  ORNA¬ 
MENT  OF  JEWELS  AND  METAL. 

base  of  the  cover.  This  must  be  flat  on  the 
edges  to  permit  it  to  fit  nicely  or  shut 
closely. 

The  sides  of  the  box  are  cut  into  the  right 
height  and  width — as  the  top — each  piece 


ROUND 
RING  BOX 
CONVENI¬ 
ENT  FOR 
USE  ON  A 
WELL  - 
FITTED 
DRESSING 
TABLE. 


being  separate;  as  this,  Miss  Copeland  af¬ 
firms,  is  a  more  simple  way  of  getting  at  the 
decoration,  since  each  individual  piece  re¬ 
quires  much  soldering  before  the  sides  can 
be  placed  in  an  up¬ 
right  position.  These 
are  held  together  by 
means  of  a  strong 
iron  wire  and  the  sol¬ 
der  is  poured  into 
each  joint  where  the 
edges  meet. 

The  body  of  the 
box  is  now  ready  to 
be  put  upon  a  flat 
piece  of  silver  —  20 
g  a  u  g  e — cut  in  the 
same  shape  as  the  flat 
blank  used  for  the 
cover.  Again  the  body 
of  the  box  is  soldered 


JEWELRY  BOXES  OF  SILVER  AND  TRANSLUCENT  ENAMEL. 


RICH  DESIGNS  FOR  METAL 
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BOX  OF  SILVER  REPOUSSE,  WITH  DECORATION' 

IN  OPAQUE  ENAMEL  AND  PEARLS. 

upon  the  base  which  completes  the  body. 

The  hineeing  is  the  next  process,  and  for 
this  a  silver  tubing  is  made  and  cut  into  the 
proper  dimensions  according  to  the  size  of 
the  box.  The  clasp  is  hinged  upon  the 
front  edge  in  order  that  the  cover  may  be 


INK  WELL 
OF  SILVER 
WITH 

ORNAM  ENT 
OF 

ENAMEL. 


fastened  closely,  and  this  often  allows  for 
a  tiny  silver  lock  and  key.  Much  finishing 
and  polishing  has  to  be  done  by  hand  after 
the  box  is  practically  completed. 


The  jewels  and  other  forms  of  decoration 
are  placed  in  their  settings  at  the  last  mo¬ 
ment.  Miss  Copeland  often  finds  it  advan¬ 
tageous  to  slightly  oxidize  the  metal,  which 
adds  a  more  pleasing  tone. 

To  a  repousse  background,  Miss  Cope¬ 
land  frequently  applies  conventional  designs 
in  transparent  pastes,  thus  obtaining  effects 
which,  brilliant  and  luminous,  are  compar¬ 
able  only  with  jewels. 


THE  JOY  OF  THE  METAL 
WORKER 

THERE  is  much  room  for  a  truly  artis¬ 
tic  feeling  in  design  and  execution  in 
all  branches  of  metal  work.  An  artist 
should  delight  in  joining  the  ranks  of  metal 
workers,  should  feel  that  his  imagination 
and  technical  skill  are  of  service  here  as 
much  as  though  they  were  devoted  to  the 
painting  of  huge  canvases.  Integrity  of  la¬ 
bor  will  raise  any  craft  to  the  rank  of  art 
if  the  worker  puts  full  enthusiasm  into  his 
task.  William  Morris  said  that  “Decoration 
is  the  expression  of  man’s  pleasure  in  suc¬ 
cessful  labor,”  and  that  its  office  is  “To 
give  people  pleasure  in  the  things  they 
must  perforce  use  and  the  things  they  must 
perforce  make.” 

The  first  pleasure  of  a  metal  worker  is 
in  making  the  design,  and  the  second  is  in 
the  actual  bringing  of  it  to  perfection,  the 
working  out  of  it  with  tools,  the  concretiz¬ 
ing  of  the  vision.  “Design,”  says  Mr.  Ash- 
bee,  “is  that  element  in  any  art  and  craft 
by  which  the  whole  hangs  together,  first 
constructively,  then  aesthetically.” 

The  technical  skill,  the  craftsmanship, 
must  be  equal  to  the  task  of  carrying  out 
the  design,  if  perfection  is  to  be  gained. 
As  much  pleasure  can  be  derived  from  the 
hammering,  enameling,  oxidizing  of  a  bit 
of  metal  work,  jewelry,  box  or  ornament, 
as  can  be  experienced  in  making  the  first 
plan  or  design  of  it.  Those  who  understand 
and  enjoy  the  use  of  tools,  find  a  greater 
pleasure  in  creating  a  beautiful  article  that 
is  to  be  devoted  to  a  purpose  than  in  a  per¬ 
sonal  use  of  the  finished  article. 

And  the  pleasure  in  using  a  bit  of  metal 
work  beautifully  engraved  or  set  with  jew¬ 
els  is  never  ending.  The  object  itself 
seems  something  to  be  preserved  carefully, 
yet  ceaseless  use  will  not  lessen  its  value 
or  mar  its  beauty  because  of  the  endur¬ 
ing  quality  of  the  material.  So  the  patient 
skill  of  a  metal  worker  is  compensated  by 
the  endurance  of  his  finished  work. 
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A  USEFUL  KIND  OF  EDUCA¬ 
TION  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

The  illustrations  in  this  article  were  designed 
and  constructed  by  the  boys  in  the  Technical 
High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

HOREAU  desired  to  be  able  to  make 
everything  that  he  needed  for  his 
comfort  with  his  own  hands.  He 
wanted  to  be  equal  to  the  task  of 
housing  himself,  of  making  his  own  clothes, 
raising  his  own  food  and  cooking  it  per¬ 
fectly.  He  wanted  to  be  self-sufficient,  to  be 
equal  to  any  emergency,  to  be  able  to  do 
whatever  anyone  could  do.  The  ever-fresh 
and  ever-enduring  interest  in  the  books  of 
“Robinson  Crusoe”  and  “The  Swiss  Fam¬ 
ily  Robinson,”  the  quality  that  has  endowed 
them  with  the  title  “classics,”  is  that  they 
quicken  everybody’s  desire  to  be  cast  away 
somewhere,  anywhere,  so  that  they  can  have 
the  unequaled  joy  of  exercising  their  own 
ingenuity,  of  trying  out  their  own  forces, 
of  letting  their  imagination  have  the  full 
sway  that  it  desires,  with  the  unhindered 
freedom  to  carry  out  all  the  glowing  sugges¬ 
tions  that  it  is  continually  making. 

We  see  that  this  fine  desire  to  be  self- 
sufficient  is  stirring  in  the  hearts  of  the  boys 
and  girls  all  over  our  country.  Educators 
are  endeavoring  to  give  the  young  people 
the  training  that  will  enable  them  to  be  re¬ 
sourceful,  capable,  independent  in  any  con¬ 
dition  that  life  places  them  in.  They  are 
realizing  that  an  education  means  a  devel¬ 
oping  of  body  as  well  as  mind.  That  the 
hands  must  be  taught  to  carry  out  the  desire 
of  the  mind. 

The  Technical  High  School,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  has  succeeded  in  establishing  a  course 
of  instruction  that  is  well  out  with  the 
vanguard  in  the  new  era  of  education.  Its 
two  immediate  aims  are:  “(i)  To  pre¬ 
pare  youth  of  both 
sexes  for  a  definite  vo¬ 
cation  and  for  efficient 
industrial  citizenship ; 

(2)  to  help  men  and 
women  already  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  vocation  to 
better  their  condition 
by  increasing  their 
technical  knowledge 
and  skill.”  In  a  re¬ 
cently  issued  report  of 
the  school  we  read 
these  words:  “It  finds 
its  economical  justifica- 


WELL-PLANNED  CHAIR,  WITH  RIGHT  ORNAMENT. 

tion  in  the  bringing  of  greater  industrial 
efficiency  within  the  reach  of  the  96%  of 
our  population  who  never  find  beyond  the 
high  school  an  opportunity  to  fit  themselves 
for  a  specific  place  and  service  in  our  in¬ 
creasingly  complex  civilization.” 

They  begin  with  a  general  course  in  man¬ 
ual  training,  the  use  and  care  of  tools,  quali¬ 
ties  of  materials,  the  processes  of  their 
preparation,  etc.  In  the  school  shop  the 
boys  are  taught  turning,  cabinetmaking, 
pattern-making,  foundry  work,  forging,  etc. 

The  illustrations  of  furniture  shown  here 
are  of  articles  both  designed  and  made  by 
the  boys  of  this  school,  and  no  better  proof 
of  the  benefits  of  manual  training  for  boys 
could  be  offered.  These  tables,  chairs,  steps, 
davenport,  are  only  examples  of  a  few  of 
the  things  that  these  high-school  lads  have 


WELL-CONSTRUCTED  DAVENPORT  WITH  HARMONIOUS  FITTING. 
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A  DURABLE  DINING  TABLE  WELL 
PROPORTIONED  IN  ALL  DETAILS. 

learned  to  make,  but  the  proportion  of  them 
and  the  workmanship  of  them  give  an  ex¬ 
cellent  idea  of  the  thoroughness  of  their 
instruction.  The  designs  for  all  articles  are 
perfected  in  the  designing  departments 
by  the  boys  themselves,  the  instructor 
only  guiding  and  aiding  them  to  carry 
out  their  own  plans.  Then,  they  are 
actually  made  in  the  various  work¬ 
shops  which  constitute  the  modern 
classroom. 

A  wise  and  practical  course  in  do¬ 
mestic  arts  is  in  operation  for  girls. 

A  girl  first  learns  to  make  her  own 
working  equipment,  such  as  an  apron, 
holder,  dishcloth,  towels,  from  designs 
she  has  made  in  the  art  department. 

She  gradually  learns  to  make  more  and 
more  difficult  things  up  to  the  time 
of  graduation.  Then  she  makes  her 
own  well-designed  and  model  graduation 
dress,  and  makes  and  trims  her  own  pretty 
graduation  hat.  She  leaves  the  schoolroom 


with  a  practical  knowledge  of  house¬ 
hold  chemistry,  sewing,  laundry  work, 
dressmaking,  millinery.  She  can  cook, 
serve  the  food,  and  set  the  table  prop¬ 
erly  for  both  formal  and  informal  occa¬ 
sions,  launder  the  table  linen,  make  her 
own  clothes,  and  economic:  lly,  wisely, 
healthfully  manage  her  own  home,  or, 
if  she  desires  to  make  a  profession  of 
her  knowledge,  is  amply  prepared  to 
do  so. 

Side  by  side,  sharing  equally  with 
the  training  in  practical  things,  are  the 
courses  which  teach  the  lads  and  lassies 
better  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of 
literature,  art,  music,  making  clear  the 
relation  of  these  things  to  practical  life. 
The  best  works  of  English  and  American 
writers  are  given  them  to  appreciate  and 
understand,  and  a  supplementary  course  in 
reading  selected.  A  course  in  industrial 
geography  gives  the  students  a  knowledge 
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of  physical  environment  in  so  far  as  it  gov¬ 
erns  the  conditions  under  which  they  will 
live.  Chemistry  that  will  be  of  practical 
use,  mechanical  and  free-hand 
drawing,  etc.,  are  included  in  the 
instruction  of  both  boys  and  girls. 

The  basis  of  all  the  instruction 
is  that  the  students  be  allowed  the 
initiative  as  much  as  possible. 
They  are  to  have,  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent,  the  joy  that  belonged  to  the 
“Swiss  Family  Robinson,”  the 
joy  of  being  allowed  to  carry  out 
their  own  ideas.  They  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  design  the  furniture 
that  they  want  for  their  own  use 
or  as  a  gift  to  some  member  of 
their  family,  and  are  permitted  to 
select  their  own  wTood  and  con- 
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nearly  every  child  is  endowed  is  being  rec¬ 
ognized  as  a  valuable  asset  and  is  therefore 
being  encouraged  and  developed  instead  of 
being  crushed  out  by  discipline  or  even  by 
the  cruel  methods  of  ridicule  practiced  in 
days  now  past.  The  best  counsel  and  ad¬ 
vice  are  given, the  knowledge  of  experienced 
workmen  and  instructors  placed  at  their 
disposal.  They  eagerly  seek  to  acquire  all 
the  information  possible  to  obtain  in  the 
department  they  have  elected  to  work  in. 
But  they  are  never  taught,  arbitrarily,  to- 
tread,  or  to  try  to  tread,  in  a  path  they  do 
not  like  or  understand.  Incentive  is  drawn 
out  of  them,  not  forced  into  them  by  com¬ 
pulsion. 


struct  the  articles  entirely  themselves. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  simple  in 
line  some  of  the  chairs  are,  how  excellent 
the  proportion,  how  expert  the  workman¬ 
ship  and  the  results  obtained  by  thus  allow¬ 
ing  full  vent  to  a  boy’s  native  resourceful¬ 
ness  must  be  highly  gratifying  to  their 
instructors.  Every  boy  likes  to  make  things, 
and  when  he  is  allowed  to  create  his  own 
things  as  he  thinks  fit,  being  helped  or  di¬ 
rected  when  necessary,  rather  than  being 
forced  arbitrarily  to  follow  a  given  line, . 
rule  or  mold,  whether  he  sees  a  purpose  in 
it  or  not,  then  he  is  being  educated  in  a 
way  that  will  not  cease  when  the  school 
term  closes.  For,  if  he  be  started  on  the 
right  trail,  he  will  joyfully  follow  it  un¬ 
til  he  has  discovered 
all  the  possibilities 
which  lie  in  his  own 
personal  kingdom.  He 
will  be  a  discoverer  of 
his  own  characteristics, 
quickly  finding  his  ca¬ 
pabilities  and  develop¬ 
ing  his  natural  resources 
as  they  never  would 
have  been  developed  if 
he  had  only  been 
taught  to  carry  out  the 
ideas  given  him  by 
other  people. 

The  great  gift  of  im¬ 
agination  with  which 
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That  the  students  of  this  progressive  Tech¬ 
nical  High  School  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  may 
have  every  opportunity  to  search  out  for 
themselves  the  best  that  has  preceded  them 
in  their  own  chosen  department,  a  well 
selected  library  is  installed. 
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THE  CHRISTMAS  FLAMING  STAR 


POINSETTIA:  TIIE  CHRIST¬ 
MAS  “FLAMING  STAR” 

See  cover  design. 

INTENSITY  of  color  is  to  be  expected 
in  flowers  from  tropic  lands,  but  in  the 
poinsettia  color  has  run  riot,  has  burst 
through  all  bounds  of  expectation  and 
flamed  into  a  blaze  of  scarlet  unparalleled 
among  flowers.  A  poet  need  not  call  in  the 
aid  of  his  imagination  in  writing  of  this 
flower.  He  has  but  to  set  down  the  truth 
about  it,  and  his  words  will  be  glowing 
enough. 

When  our  land  is  covered  with  a  white 
robe  of  snow,  a  bit  of  bright  color  is  eagerly 
prized,  and  especially  on  Christmas  Day  we 
wish  for  a  dash  of  color  with  which  to 
brighten  our  joyous  revels.  No  more  sat¬ 
isfying  flower  for  Christmas  decoration  has 
ever  been  brought  within  our  reach  than 
the  poinsettia.  A  spirit  of  fire  seems  in 
some  magical  way  to  have  become  resident 
in  this  shrub  and  tipped  each  branch  with 
a  glowing  flame.  It  covers  whole  hillsides 
in  its  native  land,  Mexico,  with  a  color  that 
is  brighter  even  than  the  very  best  blossoms 
that  we  in  the  North  have  seen.  It  needs 
the  moist  air  and  burning  rays  of  a  tropical 
sun  to  perfect  its  color,  yet  even  as  we  know 
it,  grown  in  hothouses  under  the  best  con¬ 
ditions  possible  to  give  it,  no  other  flower 
can  approach  it  in  color. 

The  scarlet  petals  that  we  call  the  flower 
are  really  but  the  bracts  that  surround  the 
true  blossom,  which  is  small,  yellowish,  in¬ 
conspicuous  in  every  way.  The  scarlet 
bracts,  in  their  native  land,  extend  nine  or 
ten  inches  on  each  side  of  the  blossom  in 
an  irregular  whorl,  rayed  from  the  center 
like  a  star.  It  is  called  the  “Flaming  Star" 
by  the  Mexicans  because  of  its  radiating 
form,  and  sometimes  it  is  called  the  Mexi¬ 
can  Flame  Leaf,  and  sometimes  the  Flor  de 
Pasque  because  it  blooms  there  at  Easter¬ 
tide. 

It  is  a  shrub  that  grows  to  a  height  of  six 
feet  or  more,  and  the  small  yellowish  ter¬ 
minal  blossoms  with  their  vermilion  bracts 
spring  abundantly  from  every  branch,  so 
that  the  bush  in  its  prime  is  incredibly 
brilliant. 

The  poinsettia  ( Euphorbia  or  poinsettia 
pulcherima )  was  introduced  to  cultivation 
in  our  land  by  Dr.  Poinsett,  of  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  from  whom  it  has  received  its  name. 
It  thrives  best  in  the  damp  tropical  and  sub¬ 
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tropical  Central  America  and  Mexico.  In 
these  lands  it  wears  the  color  of  the  sun 
that  shines  so  intensely  upon  it,  through  all 
the  variations  of  scarlet,  vermilion  and 
flame.  It  is  grown  outdoors  in  Florida  and 
California,  but  never  reaches  the  intensity 
of  color  it  assumes  in  its  native  climate. 
It  approaches  the  true  flame  color  better  in 
our  hothouses,  but  is  grown  as  a  single, 
small  little  plant  in  a  pot  that  can  be  car¬ 
ried  about  in  the  hand,  bearing  only  a  few 
blossoms,  and  is  a  sad  looking  little  emi¬ 
grant  compared  with  the  large,  vigorous, 
showy  bush  of  Mexico. 

However,  they  are  so  beautiful,  so  rich  in 
color,  that  we  feel  no  lack  in  them,  and 
eagerly  desire  them  as  decorations  for  our 
table,  windows  and  churches.  The  poinset¬ 
tia  is  never  seen  to  better  advantage  than 
when  used  as  a  decoration  for  churches.  Its 
warm,  rich,  glowing  color  lightens  up  the 
dark  naves  of  a  church  in  incomparable  way. 
It  flashes  and  flames  on  the  altar  among  the 
candles  as  a  thing  alive.  A  bunch  of  them 
tied  with  long  scarlet  streamers  of  ribbon 
upon  the  wrought-iron  gates  of  the  altar  are 
most  effective  and  symbolical. 

They  are  hardy  blossoms,  and  will  keep 
their  fresh  color  a  long  time  after  picking. 
They  should  be  grown  in  a  sandy  soil  and 
kept  rather  dry  during  the  summer.  In 
September  they  should  be  repotted  and  kept 
in  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  where  the  full 
rays  of  the  sun  can  fall  upon  them.  After 
flowering  let  the  plant  dry  off  and  it  can 
then  be  held  over  until  the  next  season. 

The  little  pots  of  poinsettia,  as  we  know 
them,  make  charming  Christmas  presents. 
They  are  becoming  known  as  the  Christmas 
flower  and  will  in  time  reach  a  place  among 
Christmas  decorations  that  the  Bermuda  lily 
has  reached  in  our  hearts  as  an  Easter 
flower. 

As  a  decoration  for  the  Christmas  table 
they  are  unsurpassed.  Their  irregular  star 
form,  combined  with  the  rich,  warm  glow¬ 
ing  color  that  we  all  associate  with  the 
Christmas  season,  liven  up  the  whole  room 
as  well  as  the  table.  When  placed  singly 
on  the  white  cloth  their  scarlet  bracts  slash 
with  a  poniard  clearness  that  is  most  ef¬ 
fective. 

Because  of  their  lasting  qualities  they  are 
becoming  a  dangerous  rival  of  the  red  roses 
that  have  ever  been  so  popular  for  Christ¬ 
mas  presents.  A  box  of  them  makes  a  bril¬ 
liant  gift. 


HUMOROUS  DECORATIONS  FOR  THE  NURSERY 


“the  shepherdesses.” 


HUMOROUS  DECORATIONS 
FOR  THE  NURSERY 

ANY,  many  years  ago,  on  an  island 
in  the  Rhine,  a  palace  was  built 
and  elaborately  furnished  by  the 
special  decorators  of  the  king’s 
household.  It  was  adorned  with  priceless, 
somber  tapestries,  representing  nothing 
more  cheerful  than  the  tragic  marriage 
of  Jason  and  Medea.  Of  course,  it  was 
quite  possible  that  with  some  care  and 
forethought  other  tapestries  could  have 
been  found  to  use  for  ornamentation,  as, 
for  instance,  the  one  depicting  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  by 
Lebrun,  with  its  graceful  gay  figures, 
its  baskets  of  flowers,  its  ethereal  col¬ 
ors;  but  somehow  these  royal  builders 
never  seemed  to  think  of  making  the 
little  palace  on  the  Rhine  island  a  gay 
or  cheerful  place.  They  were  quite  con¬ 
tent  to  select  such  tapestries  as  fitted  the 
wall  spaces,  regardless  of  the  subject  or 
good  cheer. 

And  it  was  to  this  island  palace  with  its 
sad  decoration  that  the  Comte  de  Noailles, 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  to  the  King  of 
France,  brought  the  little  child  Marie  An- 
tionette,  Archduchess  of  Austria.  It  is 
difficult  to  picture  a  more  sinister  setting 
for  this  little  child  fiancee  than  the  hor¬ 
rible  domestic  tragedy  with  which  the  walls 


of  her  very  sad  new  home  were  hung. 

Today  we  have  quite  a  different  attitude 
about  the  decorating  of  our  houses ;  we  are 
not  satisfied,  at  least  some  of  us,  simply  to 
have  rich  tapestries,  gold  chairs,  pro¬ 
digiously  big  paintings ;  least  of  all,  are  we 
satisfied  with  such  surroundings  for  our 
young  people.  We  want  the  decorations  in 


LADY  MABEL  AND  HER 
FAVORITES,  DICK  AND  LELIA” 

the  rooms  of  our  little  folks  and  in  the 
nursery  artistically  beautiful,  cheerful,  and 
we  have  even  come  to  the  point  in  these  later 
days  of  asking  that  they  may  be  also  hu¬ 
morous.  '  And  why,  indeed,  should  not  a 
child  have  its  first  glimpse  of  that  most  im¬ 
portant  characteristic  of  the  modern  man 
and  woman,  humor,  supplied  in  nursery 
days  in  the  pictures  on  the  walls  as  well 
as  in  the  pictures  in  the  books?  More 
and  more  we  are  occupied,  not  only  with 
charm  of  color  and  elegance  of  line,  but 
with  the  development  of  important 
faculties  which  have  been  more  or  less 
ignored  in  former  days  in  childhood. 

England  and  America,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  are  the  paradise  of  child¬ 
hood.  Nurseries  and  rooms  for  young 
children  suggest  freshness,  joy,  amiabil¬ 
ity,  amusement,  and  out  of  these  we 
may  hope  for  very  definite  results  in 
the  building  up  of  the  characters  we 
crave  for  our  nation’s  children. 

In  the  last  autumn  Salon  in  France 
a  matter  of  distinct  interest  was  the 
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THE  FIRST  STEP.” 

charming  fitting  up  of  children’s  rooms, 
seems  that  the  French  artists — and 
Frenchmen  love  children — have  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  wake  of  the  Englishmen, 
and  in  the  section  for  decorative  art  at 
that  Salon  some  delightful  studies  were 
shown  for  humorous  friezes  and  amus¬ 
ing  gay  panels  for  little  French 
nurseries.  Also  children’s  furniture  was 
to  be  seen  ;  practical,  really  elegant  and 
comfortable. 

But  nothing  in  the  exhibition  perhaps 
was  so  good  or  so  significant  as  the 
water-color  drawings  shown  by  M.  Jean 
Ray,  whose  work  illustrates  this  article. 

M.  Ray  is  an  Italian,  born  at  Pisa, 
though  of  French  ancestry.  He  has 
lived  all  his  life  in  Paris,  and  yet  somehow 
his  work,  in  spite  of  his  Parisian  chic,  is 
very  English  in  its  simplicity  and  delightful 
humor.  In  these  drawings  of  M.  Ray,  we 


find  all  the  charm,  grace,  the  naivete 
and  the  roguery  of  childhood.  In  the 
beginning  of  his  artistic  career  M.  Ray 
was  a  member  of  the  Salon  des  Humor- 
istes — “Salon  of  the  Humorists.”  After 
that  he  exhibited  in  many  ot  the  impor¬ 
tant  exhibitions,  conquering  a  wall  space 
for  his  pictures  practically  wherever  he 
desired  it.  But  it  is  undoubtedly  his 
early  joy  in  humorous  drawings  that  has 
brought  about  the  delightful  quality 
which  has  won  our  hearts  in  his  nursery 
decorations.  The  most  interesting  of 
his  drawings  at  the  exhibit  of  the  Salon 
were  “The  Shepherdesses,”  “The  Prin¬ 
cesses,”  “Lady  Mabel  and  Her  Favor¬ 
ites,”  “The  Presentation,”  “My  Two 
Twins,  My  Friend,”  and  “The  First 
It  Step” — all  of  which  we  have  been  able  to 

all  present  in  the  illustrations  for  this  story. 


“my  TWO  TWINS,  MY  FRIEND. 

Happily  for  the  charm  of  his  work  and  the 
value  of  it  in  the  nursery,  M.  Ray  does  not 
caricature  children.  He  is  absolutely  scrupu¬ 
lous  and  almost  clairvoyant;  he  notes 
with  the  utmost  care  their  strange  little 
awkward  attitudes,  their  grotesque 
gestures,  their  hesitating,  inadequate 
motions.  Whatever  is  comic  he  sets 
down  for  us,  even  to  the  queer  little 
twists  and  whirls  of  their  clothes.  He 
seems  to  know  by  heart  their  laughter 
and  their  tears,  their  queer  little  expres¬ 
sions  and  their  grimaces.  Although 
these  children  designed  by  M.  Ray  make 
us  laugh,  it  is  with  them,  not  at  them, 
and  always  with  the  amusement  they 
give  us  the  sense  of  elegance  and  gentle 
breeding.  In  technique  his  designs  are 
precise,  almost  dry.  There  is  nothing 
complicated  or  elaborate.  He  desires 
evidently  that  the  little  eyes  which  are 
to  see  his  work  all  about  them  shall  not 
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become  fatigued  in  the  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  decorations.  In  all  his 
drawings  there  is  a  certain  almost  fairylike 
quality.  He  places  his  humorous  little  peo¬ 
ple  wherever  his  heart  desires  to  see  them — 
in  strange  accidental  countries,  in  unreal 
mountains,  in  playtime  valleys.  Some  of 
the  children  in  his  designs  suggest  the  most 
fascinating  of  the  old  Niirnberg  dolls.  Of 
later  years,  we  find  most  of  his  subjects  in 
the  grand  gardens  of  France,  not  because 
the  gardens  are  grand,  but  because  there  is 
a  humorous  contrast  between  his  naively 
young  maladroit  children  and  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  their  surroundings.  Nearly  all  his 
compositions  are  in  flat  tones,  very  clear, 
with  the  spacing  beautifully  distributed,  al¬ 
most  classic  in  the  contrast  and  adjustment 
of  light  and  shade.  The  colors  he  prefers 
are  blue,  yellow  and  red.  It  is  this  very 
simplicity  in  M.  Ray’s  drawings  which  so 
greatly  adds  to  the  charm  of  their  presenta¬ 
tion.  He  is  not  dramatic  in  technique,  in 
subject,  and  the  humor  in  every  picture  is 
inherent.  He  is  never  sharply  witty,  never 
satirical,  but  quaint  and  winning  and  al¬ 
most  heart-breaking  in  his  understanding 
and  joy  in  child  life. 

What  a  strange  and  interesting  contrast 
to  the  lugubrious  chamber  furnished  long 
ago  for  the  little  child  queen  of  France ! 
We  like  to  think  that  the  destiny  of  a  mighty 
nation  might  have  suffered  some  change  if 
M.  Ray  had  decorated  the  little  palace  on 
the  island  in  the  Rhine. 

THE  INCREASE  OF  FARM 
VALUES 

F  great  interest  to  those  who  are 
believers  in  the  “back-to-the-farm” 
movement,  are  the  reports  recently  issued 
by  the  Government  as  to  the  increase  in 
farm  values.  They  announce  that  the  value 
of  farms  has  doubled  within  the  last  dec¬ 
ade,  although  their  number  has  increased 
by  only  one-tenth  and  their  acreage  by  one- 
twentieth. 

The  basis  of  this  increase  is  said  to  be 
in  the  business  prosperity  of  the  country, 
brought  about  by  the  great  crops  and  in 
the  fact  that  there  have  been  no  great  fail¬ 
ures  in  the  abundance  produced.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  facilities  for  transportation  of 
crops,  the  advent  of  the  telephone  and  tele¬ 
graph  systems  into  farming  communities, 
the  more  systematic  methods  of  tilling  the 
soil,  help  to  account  for  much  of  this  suc¬ 


cess.  The  farmer  is  no  longer  imprisoned 
for  the  winter  months,  he  can  now  keep 
in  touch  with  the  activities  and  progress  of 
the  world  so  that  he  is  in  a  position  to  be 
envied  rather  than  pitied.  Because  of  the 
improved  facilities  for  doing  the  work  of 
a  farm,  he  no  longer  is  compelled  to  labor 
so  cruelly.  Science  has  taken  a  great  in¬ 
terest  in  farming  methods,  the  Government 
is  actively  engaged  in  lightening  the  farm¬ 
er’s  important  and  difficult  task  of  feeding 
the  nation. 

As  the  principles  of  the  new  methods  of 
farming  are  being  adopted  quite  universally, 
as  its  laws  are  being  inculcated  in  the 
minds  of  the  coming  generation  of  agricul¬ 
turists  through  schools,  lectures,  extension 
courses,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  farm  values  may  double  again  and 
again  in  the  future. 

There  is  much  food  for  thought  in  a 
perusal  of  the  figures  relating  to  the  value 
of  the  farming  land  itself,  the  farm  imple¬ 
ments  and  buildings,  the  number  of  them 
and  their  rapid  raise  in  value.  The  census 
reports  as  quoted  below  should  prove  in¬ 
teresting  reading  to  the  general  public  as 
well  as  the  agriculturist. 

The  census  bureau  has  announced  that 
the  total  value  of  all  farm  lands,  imple¬ 
ments  and  buildings  in  the  United  States 
in  1910  was  $35,859,000,000,  compared  with 
$i7,357,000,°00  in  1900.  The  number  of 
farms  in  1910  was  6,340,120,  as  compared 
with  5,737,372  in  1900,  an  increase  of  11 
per  cent.  The  land  increased  from  835,- 
092,000  acres  in  1900  to  873,703,000  in 
1910,  or  5  per  cent.,  but  a  larger  increase, 
15  per  cent.,  is  noted  in  improved  acreage, 
which  in  1900  was  414,490,000  acres  and 
in  1910  477,474,000. 

More  conspicuous  than  the  increase  in 
the  number  and  acreage  of  farms  has  been 
the  gain  in  the  improved  values  of  farm 
property.  The  land  in  farms  rose  in  value 
from  $13,051,033,000  in  1900  to  $28,383,- 
821,000  in  1910,  an  increase  of  118  per 
cent.,  and  in  the  same  period  the  average 
acre  value  of  all  land  in  farms  rose  from 
$15.60  to  $32.50,  or  108  per  cent. 

Farm  buildings,  which  in  1900  were  val¬ 
ued  at  $3,556,514,000,  were  reported  in 
1910  as  worth  $6,294,025,000,  an  increase 
of  77  per  cent.  Farm  implements  and  ma¬ 
chinery,  reported  in  1910  as  worth  $1,261,- 
817,000,  and  ten  years  previously  as  worth 
$749,778,000,  show  an  increase  of  68  per 
cent. 
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ONE  WAY  OF  SOLVING  THE 
CHRISTMAS  PRESENT  PROB¬ 
LEM  ARTISTICALLY  AND 
ECONOMICALLY 

HE  annual  joy  of  playing  the  delight¬ 
ful,  fascinating,  old,  old  game  of 
impersonating  kind  fairies,  generous 
gnomes  or  the  jovial  Santa  Claus  is, 
with  the  majority  of  us,  a  little  dimmed  by 
the  apparently  unalterable  fact  that  we  can¬ 
not  give  as  choice,  fine,  rare  a  gift  as  we 
ardently  desire.  There  is  a  dull  pain  in  the 
heart  because  we  are  unable  to  give  the 
friend  who  has  so  wonderfully  enriched  and 
sweetened  the  year  just  passing  from  the 
calendar  (but  never  to  pass  from  our  mem¬ 
ory),  a  gift  expressive  of  our  appreciation. 
We  want  to  give  something  that  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  individualistic,  something  that  car¬ 
ries  an  especially  intimate  recognition  and 
understanding  with  it,  something  that  is  so 
intrinsically  beautiful  it  will  always  remain 
an  object  of  value  to  the  friend.  Then 
there  are  the  members  of  the  family,  those 
who  serve  us  or  are  served  by  us,  acquaint¬ 
ances  in  distant 
lands,  co-work¬ 
ers  in  the  office, 
church,  club, 
and,  above  all, 
our  friends — the 
children. 

But  there  is  a 
happy  way  of 
dissolving  the 
hard,  “apparent¬ 
ly  unalterable 
fact”  that  has 
tripped  up  our 
desires  so  often 
— and  the  “way” 
is  simply  to  “put 
money  in  thy 
purse”  —  a  very 


ORIENTAL  PEWTER  AND  BRASS  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS. 

little  of  the  precious  green  and  gold  and 
silver  will  do  as  medium  of  exchange — and 
go  to  a  store  that  imports  Oriental  goods. 
It  will  be  the  next  best  thing  to  a  trip 
abroad — even  a  little  better,  for  our  purpose 
— because  every  land  seems  to  have  a  bazaar 
of  its  own  in  a  friendly  centering  of  interest. 

The  things  displayed  range  from  tiny,  ex¬ 
quisite  little  things  that  might  be  regarded 
as  amulets  up  to  colossal  carvings  of  wood 
and  stone,  impossible  to  send  as  a  “sur¬ 
prise”  to  our  friend  without  the  service  of 
a  motor  truck  of  high  power!  The  range 
in  price  is  equally  great.  There  are  coun¬ 
ters  full  of  clever  toys  that  will  delight  the 
children  of  our  land  as  well  as  they  do 
those  foreign  little  ones  for  whose  sake 
they  were  invented.  Pretty  little  things 
(there  is  excuse  for  using  the  condemned 
word  “pretty”  when  speaking  of  the 
paper  toys  made  for  tiny  Japanese  chil¬ 
dren)  may  be  chosen  for  so  small  a  sum 
as  one  penny ;  some  may  be  had  for  but 
five  cents,  some  two  for  five  cents,  such  as 
balancing  butterflies  and  birds,  tiny  fans, 


JAPANESE  BASKETS  FOR  VARIOUS  HOUSEHOLD  USES. 
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or  child,  of  low  or  high  degree,  but  can  be 
outfitted  with  kimonos  of  suitable  size,  price, 
color. 

Dame  Fashion  has  set  her  capricious 
fancy  upon  bags  of  all  kinds  this  season, 
and  has  devoted  her  crafty  skill  to  produc¬ 
ing  bags  for  shopping,  opera,  sewing,  laun¬ 
dry  —  for  every  conceivable  use.  Any 
woman’s  heart  would  be  gladdened  by  the 
gift  of  a  shopping  bag  made  of  the  rare 
fabrics  to  be  found  in  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  an  Oriental  shop.  Mandarin  bands 
would  make  an  excellent  gift,  for  they  can 
be  converted  into  opera  bags,  hat  or  dress 
trimmings  of  charming  originality.  Bul¬ 
garian  cloth  of  strange  texture,  interesting 
weave,  can  be  purchased  and  wrought  into 
useful,  beautiful  bags.  Collar  bags  for  the 
men  can  be  made,  or  found  ready-made,  if 
preferred,  of  the  Mandarin  bands  or  Bul¬ 
garian  squares  or  scarfs  that  are  unique 
and  delightful  to  give  or  to  receive.  These 
same  Mandarin  bands,  Bulgarian  scarfs  and 
strips  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  embroidery 
make  excellent  backs  for  the  glass  serving- 
trays  so  universally  used. 

Among  the  bags  ready-made  are  to  be 
seen  Japanese  Nikko  leather,  fancy  pigskin, 
Chinese  embroidered  silk,  India  silk.  Fasci¬ 
nating  little  purses  and  card  cases  are  made 
to  match  these  bags.  Jade  handles,  tassels 
and  cords  of  strange  manufacture  can  be 
obtained  by  those  who  prefer  to  make  the 
bag  that  they  intend  as  a  gift. 

There  are  charming  India  linen  table  sets. 


BULGARIAN  TOWELS  WHICH  FORM  INTERESTING 
MATERIAL  FOR  BAGS  OR  DRESS  EMBROIDERIES. 


A  SHOPPING  OR  OPERA  BAG  MADE  OF  BULGARIAN 
EMBROIDERY  AND  FINISHED  WITH  GOLD  LACE. 


parasols,  dolls,  funny  little  animals,  trick 
boxes,  etc 

Then,  among  the  more  expensive  things 
may  be  found  “good  luck”  baubles  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds,  miniature  ladies,  gods  and  god¬ 
desses. 

The  most  enchanting  and  captivating  ki¬ 
monos,  lounging  robes  and  evening  coats  are 


displayed,  wonderful 
manship.  Some  are 
of  soft  cotton  crepe, 
some  of  clinging 
silk,  some  are  wad¬ 
ded  in  a  snug,  com¬ 
fortable  -looking 
way.  Even  smoking 
jackets  for  the  men 
can  be  found,  free 
from  frivolous  em¬ 
broidery,  warm  and 
rich  in  color.  Slip¬ 
pers  for  both  men 
and  women,  to  com¬ 
plete  the  joy  of  the 
possessor  of  a  robe, 
are  shown.  Even  the 
babies  can  have  deli¬ 
cately  thin  or  warm¬ 
ly  wadded  kimonos 
from  Orient  lands, 
for  no  man,  woman 


in  color,  design,  work- 
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tea  cloths,  table  or  dresser  scarfs ;  also  those 
made  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  grass  linen. 
Bulgarian  scarfs  of  unique  pattern  can  be 
used  on  table  or  dresser  to  excellent  pur¬ 
pose. 

Any  woman  would  be  delighted  with  one 
of  the  ravishing,  witching,  Liberty  scarfs  of 
rainbow,  dawn  and  sunset  colors,  of  delicate 
weaves  and  textures,  crepe,  silk,  chiffon.  A 
bit  of  Maltese  or  Irish  lace  would  be  treas¬ 
ured  to  the  end  of  a  life  and  used  over  and 
over  in  many  ways.  Another  gift  that 
would  never  lose  its  charm  and  usefulness 
would  be  a  carved  ivory  frame,  a  small 
round,  oval  or  square  one,  to  place  on  the 
dressing  table  or  shaving  stand,  so  that  the 
face  of  the  beloved  one  it  surrounds  will 
charm  away  the  uninteresting  moments  we 
are  compelled  to  devote  before  our  cruel 
mirror.  These  are  not  expensive  when  their 
worth  is  considered,  but  if  the  purse  be  very 
well  filled  many  beautifully  carved  ivory 
articles  could  be  added  to  it,  such  as  mirrors, 
brushes  for  the  hair,  coat,  hat,  even  military 
brushes  for  the  men,  and  powder  and  jewel 
boxes,  shoe  horns,  buffers,  paper  cutters, 
parasol  handles,  etc.  Carved  ivory  buttons 
that  can  be  used  on  evening  coats  or  on 
dressy  hats  or  afternoon  gowns  would  al¬ 
ways  give  delight.  Ivory  hatpins  are  inex¬ 
pensive  and  impart  a  distinction  all  their 
own  to  a  hat. 

And  among  the  imported  articles  of  jew¬ 
elry  that  will  always  remain  of  service  and 
add  charm  to  a  costume  are  the  silver,  jade, 
ivory,  inlaid  jeweled  belt  buckles,  necklaces, 
bracelets,  brooches,  scarf  pins,  watch  fobs, 
chains,  fans,  etc.  Here  one  can  select 
charmingly  beautiful  things  that  are  “dif¬ 
ferent”  from  the  conventional  ornament  and 
therefore  add  a  valued  individuality  to  any 
toilet. 

Those  who  are  searching  for  a  fine  pipe 
for  some  fortunate  man  will  be  surprised  at 
the  array  of  beautiful  ones  shown.  Meer¬ 
schaum  pipes  of  many  shapes  and  sizes,  with 
or  without  fancy  boxes  for  them  ;  “Admiral 
Togo”  brier  ones,  porcelain  ones — so  many 
kinds  and  of  so  many  prices  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  enumerate  them  all  here. 

Surely,  if  we  were  in  doubt  of  what  to 
give,  we  could  not  long  remain  in  that  un¬ 
comfortable  attitude  of  mind  if  we  walked 
through  the  rooms  devoted  to  the  vases  and 
jars  of  all  nations.  Shippo  bronze  vases, 
vases  of  Cloisonne,  jade,  red  glaze,  porcelain, 
Satsuma,  Damascus  brass  ;  and  in  with  these 
vases  and  jars  are  beautiful  incense  burners 


of  many  curious  designs.  From  this  de¬ 
partment  can  be  chosen  a  gift  of  suitable 
price,  size,  color,  purpose,  and  every  one  of 
them  is  unusual  in  beauty,  is  individualistic 
and  holds  a  rich  and  delightful  atmosphere 
of  its  own  wherever  placed. 

A  novel  gift  would  be  a  teapot  or  air¬ 
tight  tea  caddy  of  Nakamura  pewter,  with 
a  tea  strainer  or  nut  or  cake  basket  of  this 
same  pewter.  Some  “real”  Japanese  tea, 
that  is  sold  in  fascinating  Japanese  caddies 
and  boxes,  would  be  acceptable  gifts,  with 
one  of  the  many  attractive  teapots  displayed 
in  apparently  endless  variety  and  at  an  un¬ 
believably  low  cost.  A  Japanese  cotton 
towel  for  the  serving  tray  is  but  fifteen 
cents,  and  completes  pleasantly  the  gift  of 
fine  tea. 

A  tea  basket  for  the  traveler  or  unfortu¬ 
nate  flat-dweller  or  semi-invalid  would  be 
acceptable. 

Then,  there  are  baskets  for  every  use — to 
hold  candies,  flowers,  plants,  fruits,  sewing, 
for  the  table,  wall,  porch.  And  there  are 
lanterns,  lamps,  rugs,  screens,  pillow  tops, 
curtains,  fans,  dishes,  strange  candied  fruits, 
perfumes,  incense  sticks.  In  fact,  our  dol¬ 
lars  can  be  spent  to  better  advantage  in  an 
Oriental  store  than  in  almost  any  other 
way,  for  the  articles  are  beautiful  and  in¬ 
teresting,  hold  a  charm  of  their  own,  are 
full  of  the  individuality  we  desire  a  gift 
to  possess ;  and  they  are  sent  in  the  most 
attractive  Oriental  boxes,  so  that  they  claim 
the  interest  and  affection  even  before  they 
are  opened. 

A  beautiful  screen  would  be  most  wel¬ 
come,  not  only  because  of  its  aesthetic  value 
but  because  of  its  usefulness.  One  for  the 
summer  camp  of  the  friend  with  whom 
the  summer  vacation  was  spent,  one  for  the 
bachelor  friend’s  quarters,  one  to  be  placed 
in  the  dining  room  before  the  kitchen  door, 
one  to  serve  as  a  fire  screen. 

Lanterns,  long,  round,  square,  oblong,  of 
paper,  silk,  brass  or  bronze  to  be  hung  on 
the  porch,  in  hall,  bedroom,  den,  over  the 
piano  or  reading  table,  would  delight  any 
householder.  Some  of  the  tiny  ones  make 
effective  ornaments  for  the  Christmas 
tree. 

Oriental  fabrics  can  be  selected  for  sofa 
pillows  of  cotton  or  silk  that  would  be  an  in¬ 
teresting  foil  for  those  of  domestic  work¬ 
manship.  Rugs  for  the  summer  cottage  or 
city  mansion  would  solve  the  problem  of 
what  to  give  the  home  lover,  and  prices 
vary  as  notably  as  the  sizes. 
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SOME  PRACTICAL  IDEAS  FOR 
AMATEURS  AS  TO  COM¬ 
POSITION  IN  PHOTOGRAPHS 

THE  success  of  a  certain  well-known 
American  artist  has  been  brought 
about,  so  it  is  said,  by  the  compelling 
charm  of  his  subjects,  or,  rather,  by 
the  way  his  subjects  are  placed  upon  the 
canvas.  In  one  case,  the  subject  of  a  picture 
of  his  which  held  the  center  of  interest  at 
one  of  the  important  exhibitions  of  the  year, 
was  a  rock,  a  mullein  and  a  tree.  The  sub¬ 
ject  was  so  simple  it  seemed  as  if  it  was  no 
subject  at  all.  And  in  the  hands  of  a  lesser 
artist  it  would  perhaps  have  held  no  pictorial 
interest  whatever.  But  the  perfection  of  his 
art  was  shown  in  the  way  these  three  objects 
were  arranged,  the  space  allotted  to  each, 
the  direction  of  their  lines,  the  balance  of 
the  whole.  To  obtain  the  final  harmony  he 
covered  no  less  than  two  hundred  sheets  of 
paper  with  quick  sketches  of  the  angular 
rock,  upright  mullein,  curving  oak,  in  dif¬ 
ferent  positions  and  sizes.  He  tried  them 
in  the  foreground,  middle  distance  and  dis¬ 
tance,  in  one  corner  then  the  other,  high  on 
the  paper,  then  low,  then  in  the  center.  He 
changed  the  proportions  and  the  grouping 
until  he  obtained  a  rhythm,  a  balance,  a 
harmony  so  perfect  it  could  not  be  passed  by 
unnoticed. 

The  quality  of  beauty  in  a  photograph  is 
an  elusive  one,  but  can  be  brought  about 
by  a  right  relation  of  lines  and  masses. 
What  the  right  relation  is  cannot  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  beginner  without  some  experi¬ 
menting.  True,  it  is  often  hit  upon  acci¬ 
dentally,  but  no  photographer,  be  he  am¬ 
ateur  or  professional,  wishes  to  trust  to 
erratic  chance.  A  dependable  knowledge  is 
of  all  importance  to  the  one  who  wishes  to 
make  a  picture.  Anyone  can  “snap”  a  thing 
that  will  possess  a  certain  kind  of  interest, 
but  to  have  it  possess  beauty  is  a  far  more 
difficult  matter. 

No  amount  of  care  is  ever  wasted  when 
one  is  out  for  a  beautiful  picture,  and 
though  the  process  of  getting  the  subject 
upon  the  ground-glass  so  that  it  is  “com¬ 
posed”  satisfactorily  might  become  ex¬ 
tremely  tiresome  for  the  photographer’s 
companion,  it  is  never  so  for  the  interested 
photographer  himself. 

Stepping  a  few  feet  forward  or  backward 
or  to  one  side,  the  raising  or  lowering  of 
the  tripod,  the  adjusting  of  the  focus  so  that 


some  foreground  object  of  interest  is 
brought  out  sharply  and  the  distance  made 
to  take  its  place,  seems  but  a  useless  waste 
of  time  to  the  onlooker ;  but  it  is  from  such 
seemingly  small  changes  that  perfection  of 
balance  is  obtained. 

rhotographers  depend  almost  entirely  for 
beauty  upon  arrangement  of  forms ;  they 
have  no  color  to  help  them  out,  though  cer¬ 
tain  tones  of  light  and  shade  will  suggest 
color  and  in  a  technical  sense  be  said  to 
“possess  color.” 

A  straight  line,  like  the  line  of  the  horizon 
where  sky  and  ocean  meet,  the  mast  of  a 
ship,  an  ascending  line  of  smoke,  a  tall  tree, 
has  great  esthetic  value  in  a  photograph,  and 
should  be  watched  for  and  incorporated 
whenever  possible. 

Next  to  the  esthetic  value  of  a  line,  is  the 
arrangement  of  the  masses.  A  large  ex¬ 
panse  of  sky  and  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  01- 
the  reverse  of  this  proportion,  is  always 
better  than  when  land  and  sky  are  evenly 
balanced.  In  the  case  of  a  tree  reflected  in 
the  waters  of  a  pool  or  brook,  beauty  of 
composition  is  brought  about  by  devoting 
the  larger  part  of  the  plate  surface  to  the 
tree  as  revealed  in  its  reflection  in  the  water, 
or  reversing  this  plan  and  having  the  tree 
itself  the  center  of  interest,  and  but  a 
glimpse  of  it  shown  in  the  pool. 

In  the  case  of  a  rocky  New  England 
pasture  that  seems  to  contain  great  picture 
possibilities,  but  somehow  looks  barren 
when  on  the  ground  glass,  you  have  but  to 
wait  until  some  animal — a  sheep,  cow,  dog, 
bird  or  rabbit — enters  the  scene,  and  imme¬ 
diately  the  meaning  of  the  pasture  is  ful¬ 
filled  or  revealed  and  a  picture  is  obtained 
that  causes  one  to  hold  the  breath  with 
delight. 

As  the  only  way  to  learn  to  draw  is  to 
draw  and  keep  on  drawing,  so  the  only  way 
for  a  photographer  to  obtain  beauty  in  his 
picture  is  to  try  and  keep  trying  to  under¬ 
stand  the  laws  of  line,  mass,  proportion, 
spacing,  rhythm,  balance.  Study  to  under¬ 
stand  why  a  picture  is  beautiful,  why  one 
simple  line  is  enough  to  fill  a  picture  with 
wonderful  charm,  and  another  looks  thin, 
meager,  poor,  unlovely.  Study  the  best  art 
wherever  it  is  to  be  obtained ;  try  to  under¬ 
stand  its  laws,  but  never  imitate  them. 
Use  the  same  law,  but  use  it  as  a  basis  for 
your  own  imagination. 

Many  objects  in  a  picture  tend  to  con¬ 
fusion,  so  the  art  of  elimination  must  be  un¬ 
derstood.  Simplicity  must  be  the  keynote. 
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NEW  GERMAN  DOLLIES  WITH 


PERSONALITY 


The  dolls  illustrated  in  this  atricle  were  de¬ 
signed  and  made  by  Marion  Kaulitz:  We  have 
reproduced  them  from  Deutsche  Kunst  und 
Dekoration. 

SO  far  as  vve  know,  dolls  have  mainly 
been  regarded  as  the  especial  property 
of  little  girls.  There  have  been  in¬ 
stances,  it  is  true,  when  a  little  boy 
was  known  to  cherish  a  doll  openly  until  he 
was  old  enough  to  realize  the  particular 
kind  of  disgrace  he  was  placing  on  his 
manly  head,  and  thereafter  loved  them 
shamefacedly  in  secret.  There  have  also 
been  little  girls  who  hated  them  for  their 
cold  unresponsiveness  to  the  tenderness 
latent  in  most  maternal  little 
hearts.  But  as  a  rule  dolls  have 
belonged  to  girls. 

The  dolls  that  have  usually 
been  loved  the  most  have  been 
the  ones  the  little  girls  have  had 
the  longest  —  the  first-born  — 
quite  regardless  of  form  or 
feature,  beauty  or  ugliness.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  not 
much  choice,  for  there  was  very 
little  variation  in  doll  expres¬ 
sion.  Plainness  of  feature  and 
ugliness  of  material  in  the  rag 
or  china  babies  were  balanced 
evenly  against  the  insipidity  of 
expression  and  monotony  of 
coloring  of  the  finest  wax  or  bisque  “beau¬ 
ties,”  and  the  gorgeous  brides,  jolly  sailor 
lads,  befrilled  little  girls  and  infants  in  long 
clothes  all  wore  the  same  expression  of 
smiling  vacuity,  and  were  varied  only  in  the 


IT  LOOKS  AS  THOUGH  THEY  WERE  GOSSIPING 

color  of  eyes  and  hair  and  kind  of  dress. 

Hundreds  of  these  dolls  were  made  in 
Niirnberg  at  a  time,  and  there  did  not  seem 

■■ 


STARTING  OUT  TO  VISIT  OTHER  DOLLY  FRIENDS. 


MEETING  SHY  NEW  FRIENDS. 

to  be  much  chance  for  individuality.  Now, 
however,  real  “baby”  dolls  are  obtainable, 
and  many  a  little  girl  has  been  delighted  by 
having  a  baby  who  seemed  just  about  to 
cry  and  who  needed  all 
the  soothing  and  cuddling 
that  only  a  potential 
mother  knows  how  to 
give. 

In  Munich,  too,  more 
attention  is  being  paid  to 
doll  individuality,  and 
they  are  making  dolls  with 
such  animated  expression 
and  suggestion  of  action 
that  any  little  girl  would 
love  them  at  sight.  The 
dolls  we  illustrate  here 
owe  their  inspiration  to 
(Marion  Kaulitz,  of  Mu¬ 
nich,  who  has  endowed 
these  miniature  ladies  as 
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well  as  the  little  gentlemen  with  a  charm 
that  is  quite  in  keeping  with  their  quaint 
old-fashioned  burgomaster,  crinoline  and 
peasant  costumes.  They  look  uncommonly 
alive,  and  one  can  almost  see  the  chubby 
little  man  under  the  burgomaster  hat  strut 
as  he  leads  his  lady  home  from  church.  The 
two  little  mothers  in  the  poke  bonnets  are 
so  deep  in  the  discussion  of  the  virtues  of 
their  respective  children  that  one  can  almost 
see  their  heads  bob.  The  little  peasants 
toddling  to  school  seem  to  feel  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  their  mission,  and  surely  one  can 
read  surprise  on  the  faces  of  the  three  ladies 
who  are  listening  to  the  news  their  friend  in 
muslin  gown  and  velvet  bonnet  has  to  tell. 

It  is  not  strange  that  these  dolls  of  pi¬ 
quant  individuality  should  have  been  con¬ 
ceived  in  the  brain  of  a  Munich  artist,  for 
the  Germans,  above  all  people,  have  al¬ 
ways  been  most  interested  in  whatever  per¬ 
tains  to  childhood.  Christmas  in  Germany 
is  especially  the  children’s  holiday,  perhaps 
because  of  the  Child  whose  birth  it  com¬ 
memorates.  A  sparkling,  glowing  tree  is 
trimmed  in  every  home  on  Christmas  Eve, 
whether  there  are  children  in  the  family  or 
not,  for  at  this  season  every  man  and 
woman  is  a  child  in  heart. 

There  is  undoubtedly  much  that  is  to  be 
deplored  in  German  art,  architecture  and 
interior  decoration,  but  it  seems  to  us  that 
the  people  of  the  German  nation  may  be 
forgiven  much  for  the  understanding  of 
childhood  that  they  possess,  and  the  joy  that 
the  achievements  of  the  old  toy  workers 
have  given  to  little  hearts  all  over  the 
world.  And  now  the  spirit  of  the  old 
Niirnberg  toymakers  seems  to  have  been 
transferred  to  the  artists  who  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  do  work  of  this  nature  with  all  the 
individuality  and  humor  that  the  trained 
artist’s  hand  can  contribute. 


REINDEER  AND  AUTO¬ 
MOBILES 

T  is  true  that  the  vicissitudes  and  joys 
of  the  passing  years  leave  their  sharp 
and  varied  impress  upon  our  easily 
molded  minds,  yet  there  is  a  certain 
loyal  quality  about  it  that  holds  with 
childlike  tenacity  to  something  it  has  once 
loved.  A  child  is  always  loyal  to  its  first 
love.  No  matter  how  fascinating  new 
stories  are,  it  wants  “The  Three  Bears”  or 
“Puss-in-Boots”  over  and  over  and  over 
again.  An  old  doll  or  ball  is  not  easily  dis¬ 
placed  in  their  constant  little  hearts,  no 
matter  how  fascinating  the  new  toy  claim¬ 
ants.  With  unchangeable  and  unwearied 
persistency  they  cling  to  something  that 
once  pleased  them. 

We  older  children  cling  unwaveringly  to 
the  jolly  Santa  Claus  and  his  fleet  reindeer, 
and  we  see  to  it  that  his  memory  is  kept 
alive  in  the  hearts  of  the  younger  children. 
We  go  so  far  as  to  make  the  automobile 
wear  his  colors  in  our  romantic  minds. 
Santa  Claus  is  supposed  to  take  his  heavily 
loaded  pack  from  the  shoulders  that  have 
so  cheerfully  borne  it  these  many  years  and 
fill  the  capacious  seats  of  a  powerful  tour¬ 
ing  car  with  its  mysterious  contents,  des¬ 
tined  for  good  boys  and  girls.  Instead  of 
calling  out  with  jovial,  rollicking,  laughing 
voice,  “Hurry  up,  Basher  and  Dancer  and 
Prancer  and  Vixen  and  Comet  and  Cupid 
and  Donder  and  Blitzen,”  he  steps  jauntily 
to  the  front  of  his  “car”  and  energetically 
turns  the  crank. 

Though  we  love  our  mighty  modern  “car” 
and  could  not  conduct  a  Christmas  season 
without  its  aid,  we  cannot  give  up  our  al¬ 
legiance  to  those  swift-footed  reindeer  of 
romance !  But  we  have  plenty  of  room  in 
our  hearts  for  both.  We  will  send  our  gifts 
by  the  dashing  automobile  and  receive  them 
from  this  same  dependable  courier.  We 
will  make  use  of  its  invaluable  services  in 
many  ways — we  really  cannot  get  along 
without  it — but  we  will  surround  it  with 
the  halo  of  romance.  We  will  insist  upon 
hearing  the  dancing  and  prancing  steps  of 
the  reindeer  over  and  above  the  whir  of  the 
flying  wheels.  The  dextrous  chauffeur  will 
be  Santa  Claus,  whether  he  likes  it  or  not ! 
And  even  though  we  know  the  gift  will  be 
delivered  through  the  basement  and  up  the 
dumbwaiter,  we  will  “pretend”  happily  that 
it  came  over  the  roof  and  down  the 
chimney ! 
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CONVENTION  OF  PRACTI¬ 
CAL  EDUCATORS 

DUCATORS,  manufacturers  and  la¬ 
bor  leaders  all  over  the  country  have 
been  much  interested  in  the  fifth 
annual  convention  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial 
Education  which  met  at  Cincinnati,  Novem¬ 
ber  2nd,  3rd  and  4th.  These  three  widely 
different  bodies  of  men  met  with  the  united 
purpose  of  devising  a  system  of  education 
for  boys — our  future  wage-earners. 

Representative  men  from  schools  and  fac¬ 
tories  presented  the  problem  from  different 
standpoints  in  an  attempt  to  put  into  prac¬ 
tice  some  form  of  study  by  which  the  boy 
who  has  the  irresistible  economic  pressure 
behind  him  can  obtain  an  education  enabling 
him  to  attain,  step  by  step,  greater  knowl¬ 
edge  and  thus  greater  usefulness. 

The  helpfulness  of  evening  schools  was 
thought  to  be  great,  but  their  instruction, 
coming  as  it  does  after  the  end  of  a  day’s 
work,  was  seen  to  put  too  great  a  tax  upon 
the  boy’s  physical  health,  a  tax  so  great  that 
only  the  most  rugged  can  stand  the  strain. 
Very  few  boys  who  wish  to  become  pro¬ 
ficient  at  some  trade  can  spare  the  time 
for  study  from  their  earning  hours. 

Mr.  C.  McCarthy,  former  secretary  of 
the  Industrial  Education  Commission  of 
Wisconsin,  spoke  of  the  advantages  of  the 
part-time  day-school  as  compared  with  the 
evening  school.  He  said  :  “I  believe  in  the 
continuation  school  because  it  is  an  added 
force  upon  democracy.  *  *  *  We  cannot  al¬ 
low  our  agricultural  classes  to  become  peas¬ 
ants  as  has  been  done  over  and  over  again 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  to  the  destruc¬ 
tion  and  loss  of  nations.  We  cannot  allow 
our  artisan  class  to  sink  into  city  mobs  as 
was  done  in  ancient  Rome.  The  corner¬ 
stone  of  industry  as  well  as  the  cornerstone 
of  democracy  is  the  same.  *  *  *  The  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  working  should  be  provided 
for,  whatever  else  is  done  for  those  who  are 
not.  *  *  *  We  must  make  their  work 
lighter  and  their  ability  greater  *  *  *  We 
ought  to  be  adding  some  touch  of  joy  into 
the  lives  of  our  working  boys  and  girls, 

*  *  *  we  cannot  do  it  by  the  trade  school. 

*  *  *  We  must  do  it  out  of  the  time  of  the 
manufacturer,  and  why  should  we  not? 
The  manufacturer  has  to  invest  in  fine  ma¬ 
chinery  *  *  *  put  capital  in  it  *  *  *  what 
capital  will  return  greater  results  than  that 
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making  more  efficient  each  human  ele¬ 
ment  ?” 

Professor  Schneider,  Dean  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Engineering,  University  of  Cincin¬ 
nati,  in  describing  a  course  of  instruction  at 
this  university,  said:  “The  Cooperative 
Courses  are  planned  to  combine  and  coordi¬ 
nate  theory  and  practice.  The  theory  is 
taught  in  the  University  and  the  practice  is 
obtained  at  the  manufacturing  plants  of  the 
city.  Students  in  this  course  work  alternate 
weeks  at  the  university  and  at  commercial 
shops.  The  classes  are  divided  into  two  sec¬ 
tions,  which  alternate  with  each  other  by 
weeks,  so  that  when  one  section  is  at  the 
University  the  other  is  at  the  shops.  The 
length  of  the  course  is  five  years,  the  alter¬ 
nation  being  carried  on  eleven  months  of  the 
year.” 

The  subject  of  the  high  school  was  also 
brought  up  for  discussion  and  its  shortcom¬ 
ings  pointed  out.  Mr.  Pliny  H.  Johnson, 
principal  of  the  Woodward  High  School, 
Cincinnati,  said  that  though  the  public  has 
invested  a  great  deal  of  money  in  the  classi¬ 
cal  high  school,  it  benefits  but  about  4% 
of  the  people — ministers,  doctors,  lawyers 
and  teachers — the  remaining  96%  receiv¬ 
ing  but  little  help.  The  vocational  high 
school  should  furnish  the  boy  with  the  broad 
field  of  experience  that  would  show  him 
what  work  or  trade  he  is  best  fitted  to  do. 

The  Continuation  School  System  was  also 
presented,  in  which  the  boy  is  allowed  by 
his  employer  (with  no  loss  of  pay)  one-half 
day  a  week  to  be  devoted  to  his  general 
culture.  Little  enough,  we  may  think;  yet 
it  relieves  his  mind  from  the  stunting  effect 
of  monotony,  spurs  on  his  desire  for  bet¬ 
ter  work,  gives  his  mind  food  for  much 
good  thought,  adds  a  joy  to  his  ceaseless 
round  of  heavy  work.  “A  continuation 
school  looks  after  the  life  of  a  boy  rather 
than  after  his  living.” 

That  industrial  education  should  come 
under  the  control  of  the  public  school  sys¬ 
tem,  and  not  under  the  limited  influence  of 
the  expensive  private  trade  schools,  is  quite 
generally  approved  of  by  all  who  have  at¬ 
tempted  a  solution  of  the  educating  of  the 
vast  majority  of  wage-earning  boys.  But 
just  how  to  bring  this  about  has  been  and 
still  is  the  difficult  problem. 

As  industry  is  now  organized  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  for  a  boy  to  learn  a  trade  and  at  the 
same  time  receive  the  general  education  he 
so  much  needs.  A  trade  school  conducted 
at  the  public  expense  seems  to  be  a  need  of 
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vital  importance  to  every  community.  Mr. 
Pearse,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  said  in 
part :  “If  we,  as  a  nation,  are  to  conquer 
new  markets  and  win  greater  success  in  old 
markets,  we  must  add  preeminent  skill  of 
hand  and  artistic  judgment  and  taste  on  the 
part  of  the  worker  to  our  already  proven 
preeminence  in  the  adaptation  of  labor- 
saving  machinery.’’ 

The  relative  merits  and  practicability  of 
part-time  schools  and  evening  schools  were 
presented  to  the  delegates  and  visitors  at 
one  session  by  noted  educators,  general  dis¬ 
cussions  following  the  speeches.  Another 
session  was  devoted  to  the  subject  of  the 
vocational  school  and  its  necessity  to  the 
economic  development  of  the  United  States. 

The  thought  that  was  brought  out  in  a 
talk  given  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  F.  E. 
Schwedtman,  President  of  the  Citizens’  In¬ 
dustrial  Association  of  St.  Louis,  was  that 
the  older  nations  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
us  so  long  as  we  continued  to  send  out  our 
products  in  raw  material  only.  He  said  that 
the  millions  of  dollars  of  imported  manufac¬ 
tured  products  which  bear  the  label  “Made 
in  Germany”  or  “Made  in  France”  was  a 
mute  testimony  of  our  inefficiency.  He 
stated  that  the  life  earnings  of  a  properly 
trained  mechanic  are  $20,073  more  than 
those  of  the  untrained  laborer,  or  $10,531 
more  than  the  life  earnings  of  the  boy  who 
picks  up  his  trade.  Then  came  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  if  instead  of  exporting  pig  iron, 
steel  billets  and  raw  cotton,  we  should  add 
to  it  skilled  labor,  and  export  sewing  ma¬ 
chines,  dynamos  and  finished  cotton  goods, 
we  would  increase  our  revenues  at  least 
$2,000,000,000  a  year.  Mr.  H.  E.  Miles, 
chairman  of  the  Industrial  Education  Com¬ 
mittee,  said:  “We  are  coming  to  see  a  new 
relationship  between  our  methods  on  the  one 
hand  and  our  fat  bank  accounts  on  the  other. 
We  have  been  capitalizing  the  brains  and 
human  efficiencies  of  the  nation  less  than 
we  thought,  and  the  natural  resources  more. 
Our  exports  have  been  almost  entirely  of 
crude  and  semi-crude  material — the  product 
of  mine,  forest  and  farm — with  only  enough 
of  labor  in  them  to  make  them  fit  for  ship’s 
cargo.  We  have  been  exporting  annually 
$100,000,000  worth  of  copper  in  pig  and  bar 
iron,  rather  than  $200,000,000  of  copper 
worked  up  into  dynamos  and  fine  hardware. 
We  have  shipped  steel  billets  rather  than 
linotype  machines.  We  export  cotton  at  14c 
a  pound  with  scarcely  any  labor  in  it ;  we 
buy  it  back  from  the  thrifty  Swiss,  in  fine 


handkerchiefs,  at  $40  a  pound,  all  labor. 
For  forty  years  Germany  has  had  a  thor¬ 
ough-going  system  of  industrial  education. 
*  *  *  It  reaches  every  child  upon  compul¬ 
sion.  It  is  more  than  a  coincidence  that  in 
these  forty  years  Germany  has  risen  from 
a  position  of  great  poverty  to  great  wealth. 
Is  it  not  more  than  a  coincidence  that  in 
these  same  forty  years  the  United  States  has 
had  no  system  of  industrial  training;  that 
her  laborers  are  restless  and  unhappy ;  that 
her  shops  are  very  short  of  work ;  and  that 
the  loss  of  wages  due  to  enforced  idleness 
will  amount  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  this  year?” 

The  question  of  education  was  taken  up 
from  almost  every  standpoint — the  methods 
suggested  differing  greatly — but  all  authori¬ 
ties  agreeing  on  the  great  importance  of 
speedily  establishing  some  practical  system. 
The  American  people  are  really  awakened 
to  the  necessity  of  a  better  industrial  and 
technical  education,  and  to  the  belief  that  it 
should  be  conducted  at  the  public  expense. 
Several  of  the  States  have  made  splendid 
beginnings,  Massachusetts  in  especial ;  and 
Wisconsin  is  likely  to  establish  at  once  the 
Continental  system  fully  Americanized. 

Industrial  education  is  rapidly  coming  un¬ 
der  the  control  and  supervision  of  our  pub¬ 
lic-school  system,  which  is  eminently  where 
it  belongs.  When  perfected,  a  higher 
standard  of  living  will  be  brought  about,  a 
higher  quality  of  work  produced,  and  a  finer 
citizenship  established. 

Cincinnati  has  taken  a  notable  stand  in 
relation  to  the  education  of  children.  The 
voters  say  that  no  child  of  from  four¬ 
teen  to  sixteen  years  of  age  can  work  un¬ 
less  at  least  four  hours  a  week  are  given 
to  his  education.  The  manufacturers  have 
also  taken  the  same  stand  and  declare  that 
no  child  can  be  employed  in  their  shops 
unless  he  devotes  at  least  four  hours  a  week 
to  obtaining  an  education,  and  that  these 
hours  of  study  must  come  in  the  daytime 
and  not  at  night  after  a  hard  day’s  work. 
The  first  query  of  a  boy  seeking  work  is : 
“Will  you  let  me  go  to  school  half  a  day 
a  week  without  loss  of  pay?” 

Manufacturers  are  coming  to  see  that 
the  lack  of  an  education  is  the  cause  of 
so  many  “misfit”  workmen,  and  that  such 
a  condition  is  profitless  in  the  extreme,  not 
only  to  the  workman  but  to  his  employer. 
Failure  for  both  of  them  is  certain  unless 
the  skilful  hand  be  directed  by  a  well- 
trained  mind. 
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BACK  OF  THE  GIFT,  STANDS  THE 
GIVER 

THE  season  of  good  cheer  and  good 
will  is  here  again,  and  its  value  to 
us  all  must  depend  not  upon  what 
we  receive,  but  upon  the  desire  it 
wakes  in  our  hearts  to  contribute  to  the 
world’s  well  being.  This  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  concrete  gifts — the  things  you 
buy  in  heated  noisy  shops  to  be  delivered 
by  weary  messengers  Christmas  morning. 
That  is  only  one  phase  of  the  Christmas 
spirit,  and  sometimes  a  very  poor,  sad  one, 
indeed. 

There  are  good  gifts  in  the  way  of  hopes, 
promises,  good  wishes.  It  is  with  these 
sorts  that  The  Craftsman’s  heart  is  laden, 
and  if  it  were  possible  for  us  to  convert 
our  hopes  and  wishes  for  our  friends  into 
actual  gifts  we  would  fresnen  and  vivify 
life  not  a  little  in  this  great  world  which 
has  given  us  our  inspiration. 

First  of  all,  we  would  furnish  throughout 
the  country  better  architecture.  We  would 
have  more  beautiful  homes,  costing  less 
money  to  support  them,  for  we  believe  that 
every  man  who  can  earn  his  living  should 
rest  from  the  pressure  of  earning  it  in  the 
sort  of  house  that  to  some  degree  expresses 
his  ideal  of  a  home,  that  is  inherently  beau¬ 
tiful,  simple,  durable.  The  realization  of  our 
second  wish  would  be,  better  education  for 
the  children — not  more,  but  better.  And 
saner  schoolrooms  for  the  education  to  be 
accomplished  in — educational  gardens,  per¬ 
haps,  instead  of  prisons.  We  would  have 
all  about  us  more  happy  children  and  fewer 
poor.  We  would  see  everywhere  women 
more  beautifully  dressed  with  less  monev 
expended  for  clothes.  We  would  have  more 
books  along  constructive  lines ;  fewer  books 
written  merely  “to  sell.”  All  about  us  would 
be  growing  up  a  people  interested  in  the 
development  of  their  homes,  until  through¬ 
out  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  land  we 
would  see  in  flower  a  higher,  truer,  more 
practical  democracy. 

Surely  by  this  time  our  readers  know  that 
The  Craftsman  is  essentially  a  democratic 
magazine.  That  is  why  it  believes  that  all 
art,  all  home-building,  all  furnishings  for 
the  home,  all  expressions  of  beauty  should 
be  absolutely  and  finally  democratic ;  for  the 
people,  out  of  the  heart  of  the  people.  That 
we  will  do  what  we  can  to  help  to  realize 
this  ideal  during  the  coming  year  is  perhaps 
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the  greatest  promise  we  are  capable  of  mak¬ 
ing  to  our  readers. 

If  we  are  to  put  this  ideal  of  democracy, 
made  up  of  right  homes  and  right  living, 
on  the  proper  plane,  we  must  consider  these 
questions  seriously ;  we  must  make  sure  that 
our  homes  are  more  beautiful,  more 
friendly,  less  expensive ;  that  the  lives  of  all 
the  people  about  us  are  more  closely  related 
to  their  homes,  more  the  outgrowth  of 
them,  more  inherent  in  them ;  we  must  make 
sure  that  our  children  are  brought  up  in  a 
home  life  that  develops  all  the  qualities  that 
make  the  real  democrat.  In  other  words, 
the  right  home  building  and  its  development 
is  one  of  the  essentials  of  a  truer,  wider 
democratic  spirit  in  this  country.  And  this 
democracy  which  we  shall  hope  for,  which 
for  centuries  our  race  has  lived  and  fought 
for,  can  only  be  accomplished  through  our 
homes  and  through  our  childien.  Herein 
lie  the  two  great  opportunities  for  real 
progress.  We  cannot  accomplish  what  we 
have  hoped  by  superimposing  the  ideals  of 
democracy  on  national  conditions  that  will 
not  form  the  foundation.  We  must  work 
from  the  inside  out,  from  the  homes  and  the 
children  to  the  nation. 

We  hope  that  The  Craftsman  may  have 
its  share  in  bringing  into  existence  these 
good  things  which  we  have  seen  in  our 
vision  of  a  happy  democracy,  and  we  again 
wish  our  friends,  new  and  old,  a  very 
Merry  Christmas. 

THE  TORCH  OF  GREEN 

A  single  branch  of  a  tree  sways  past  my 
office  window,  yielding  to  the  mood 
of  the  wind  with  a  grace  that  makes  of  it 
a  sentient  thing,  the  only  sentient  thing 
amidst  the  insentient,  unyielding  buildings 
all  about. 

As  a  background  it  has  the  barred  and 
ever  closed  windows  of  a  gambling  den,  but 
it  beckons  my  thoughts  unto  itself  and  away 
from  the  sordid  evil  sight  of  the  city  lair. 

It  cares  not  for  the  dark  presence  of  the 
den,  but  is  forever  clothed  in  fresh  green, 
a  torch  of  strength  and  beauty.  As  it  nods 
and  sways  and  flashes  its  torch  of  green,  it 
makes  me  forget  the  sight  of  den,  the  noise 
of  builders,  the  odors  of  cheap  restaurants, 
and  reminds  me  that  “Whatsoever  things 
are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just, 
whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever 
things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are 
of  good  report,  if  there  be  any  virtue, 
and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on  these 
things.” 
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ART  NOTES 

THE  NEW  ART  GALLERY  OF  THE 
MACDOWELL  CLUB  OF  NEW  YORK 
AND  ITS  UNIQUE  FORM  OF  EXHI¬ 
BITIONS 

HE  MacDowell  Club  of  New  York  is 
completely  and  comfortably  installed 
in  its  new  quarters  in  the  beautiful 
old  Mendelssohn  Hall  Building.  It 
is  the  first  real  home  the  club  has  ever  had, 
and  in  the  new  rooms  opportunity  is  af¬ 
forded  for  the  progress  and  development  of 
-.the  various  significant  works  of  the  associa¬ 
tion.  There  is  a  large,  homelike,  attractive 
room  where  the  Music  Committee  and  the 
Drama  Committee  can  have  their  meetings ; 
There  is  a  well-appointed  businesslike  room 
.affording  the  utmost  convenience  and  com¬ 
fort  for  the  business  meetings  of  the  club, 
which  are  many  and  important;  there  is  a 
;room  for  the  secretary  where  the  detail 
work  can  be  carried  on  quietly  and  advan¬ 
tageously.  And,  best  of  all,  there 's  a  beau¬ 
tiful  new  art  gallery,  probably  the  finest 
single-room  gallery  in  America  ;  not  only  the 
finest,  but  perhaps  also  the  largest.  The 
fittings  of  the  room,  both  lighting  and  colors, 
have  been  carefully  thought  out  by  the 
members  of  the  Painting  Committee,  which 
•  counts  among  its  earnest  workers  John 
Alexander,  George  Bellows,  D.  Putnam 
Brinley,  Ben  Ali  Haggin,  William  Laurel 
Harris,  Robert  Henri,  John  C.  Johansen  and 
Paul  Dougherty,  a  group  of  men  not  likely 
-to  go  far  astray  in  the  adjustment  and  per¬ 
fecting  of  an  art  gallery. 

The  opening  of  the  new  gallery  has  also 
signalized  the  opening  of  a  new  plan  of  art 
exhibitions.  The  gallery  is  thrown  open  to 
members  and  non-members  alike  for  club 
exhibitions,  which  take  the  form  of  a  long- 
cherished  plan  of  Robert  Henri.  Every  two 
weeks  a  new  group  of  artists  will  exhibit. 
There  will  be  not  less  than  eight  or  more 
than  twelve  artists  in  each  exhibition,  and 
each  group  is  self-formed — that  is  to  say, 
each  group  is  composed  of  men  who  want 
to  exhibit  together.  They  are  their  own  jury 
and  their  own  hanging  committee,  and  if  the 
exhibit  is  not  a  success,  they  are  to  blame. 
At  least,  there  is  no  one  else.  The  galleries 
are  free,  the  only  expense  being-  the  lighting 
of  the  rooms  and  the  cartage  of  the  pic¬ 
tures.  The  first  exhibition,  which  opened 
November  2nd,  was  composed  of  the  work 
of  club  members ;  some  of  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  artists  of  New  York  were  included. 


Among  them  were  George  Bellows  with 
four  canvases,  D.  Putnam  Brinley  with  five, 
Robert  Henri  with  six,  Paul  Dougherty 
with  four,  Jonas  Lie  with  four,  Ben  Ali 
Haggin  with  three;  John  C.  Johansen  ex¬ 
hibited  four  ;  his  wife,  Jean  Maclane,  seven; 
and  Irving  Wiles  showed  five  canvases,  two 
of  them  most  interesting  and  unusual  heads. 
It  is  seldom  that  any  one  exhibition  shows 
the  work  of  nine  more  interesting  painters. 
It  is  worth  remembering  that  all  of  these 
paintings  were  hung  on  the  line,  all  were 
beautifully  lighted,  and  all  were  placed  to 
the  complete  satisfaction  of  the  artists.  A 
more  beautiful  effect  of  color,  light  and 
shade  has  seldom  been  seen  than  was  the 
presentation  of  these  forty-three  canvases 
the  first  night  of  the  exhibition. 

November  second  was  also  the  house¬ 
warming  for  the  MacDowell  Club,  and  the 
general  impression  seemed  to  be  among  the 
artist  members  that  no  better  gallery  could 
be  devised.  The  point  of  view  was  ex¬ 
pressed  during  the  week  at  the  various  art 
galleries  in  New  York,  that  an  important 
contribution  in  the  way  of  opportunities  for 
the  beautiful  showing  of  pictures  had  been 
made  in  this  remarkable  gallery  which  the 
MacDowell  Club  has  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  artists  of  America. 

It  is  very  interesting  indeed  to  realize 
in  connection  with  this  gallery  that  there  are 
no  reservations.  Any  group  of  men  who 
want  to  exhibit  with  one  another  can  use 
these  galleries  if  they  make  their  application 
in  time.  And  every  man  can  have  at  least 
twenty-two  feet  of  line  space.  Although 
this  group  plan  of  art  exhibitions  was  only 
organized  last  March,  the  space  is  prac¬ 
tically  taken  up  now  to  the  middle  of  next 
March.  The  group  plan  for  art  exhibits  is 
what  Mr.  Robert  Henri  has  had  in  mind  for 
years.  He  has  felt  that  there  ought  to  be 
opportunity  for  every  artist  to  be  judged  by 
the  world,  not  by  a  jury  of  a  few.  It  may 
not  mean  that  more  geniuses  will  be  dis¬ 
covered  ;  it  will  surely  mean  that  every 
genius  has  a  chance  to  be. 

It  seems  in  many  ways  as  though  the 
opening  of  this  gallery  is  one  of  the  most 
concrete  realizations  of  Edward  MacDow- 
ell’s  desire  to  affiliate  the  arts.  Much  has 
already  been  done  by  the  MacDowell  Club 
of  New  York  for  music,  for  drama,  for 
literature ;  these  three  arts  have  been 
brought  together,  have  been  made  to  under¬ 
stand  each  other  with  a  wider  sympathy 
than  was  ever  dreamed  of  before  the  launch- 
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ing  of  this  organization.  But  until  this  sea¬ 
son  the  artists  have  not  had  their  right 
opportunity,  and  the  opening  up  of  the 
galleries  with  this  splendidly  democratic 
plan  of  Robert  Henri’s  is  perhaps  the  noblest 
presentation  of  the  MacDov/ell  idea  that  the 
club  has  yet  had  the  opportunity  of  realiz¬ 
ing.  We  shall  hope  from  time  to  time  to 
make  mention  of  these  group  exhibitions, 
for  we  feel  that  they  will  be  of  the  widest 
interest  to  artists  all  over  the  world. 

MAURICE  FROMKES  AT  THE  FOLSOM 
GALLERIES 

HE  Folsom  Galleries  have  opened  their 
season  with  Portraits,  Paintings  and 
Pastels  by  Maurice  Fromkes,  individual  ex¬ 
amples  of  whose  work  have  been  shown 
from  time  to  time  in  The  Craftsman. 
This  is  the  most  complete  exhibition  of 
Mr.  Fromkes’s  work  that  New  York  has  yet 
seen,  including  his  work  through  the  past 
summer.  To  the  writer  his  more  recent 
work  seems  to  be  in  quite  a  new  vein ;  it  is 
partly  of  children,  the  loveliest  examples  be¬ 
ing  "The  Little  Chore  Girl”  and  “Phyllis.” 
It  is  rather  wonderful  what  Mr.  Fromkes 
has  done  in  the  ethereal  quality  given  to  the 
paintings  of  these  very  simple  homely  little 
children ;  the  entire  canvas  s  seemed  suf¬ 
fused  with  a  golden  light.  The  children  are 
outlined  in  a  very  realistic,  simple  fashion. 
They  are  just  ordinary,  plain  little  girls  with 
tight  little  braids,  but  what  Mr.  Fromkes 
has  done  is  somehow  to  give  you  in  these 
paintings  the  golden  quality  of  childhood. 
He  has  not  idealized  his  subjects,  but  he 
has  presented  them  in  a  poetical  haze,  as  it 
were,  so  that  your  heart  warms  toward  all 
childhood.  He  has  created  not  merely  an 
interest  in  the  individual  subject,  but  in 
youth,  and  gives  yo-  the  impression  of  the 
great  truth  that  all  childhood  is  really 
golden,  that  the  Little  Chore  Girl  has  won¬ 
derful  visions  of  happiness,  a  wonderful 
outlook  into  the  most  remote  joys  of  life. 
He  must  have  meant  these  things ;  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  onlooker  to  imagine 
them.  It  is  all  there,  in  the  eyes  and  the 
heart  of  the  children.  “Phyllis”  is  even 
more  beautiful,  even  more  golden,  and  yet 
just  the  most  ordinary  little  girl.  She  is 
wonderfu1  because  we  know  her  visions,  be¬ 
cause  through  this  painting  we  are  enabled 
to  see  what  youth  sees,  and  what  we  had 
forgotten.  Of  course,  there  are  other  por¬ 
traits,  and  they  are  very  interesting  as  color 
studies.  “The  Blue  Coat”  is  full  of  vividness 


and  picturesqueness.  The  portrait  of  Mrs. 
James  H.  Jackson  is  of  gray  age,  but  it  car¬ 
ries  a  subtle  suggestion  of  all  the  beauties 
that  are  possible  to  age,  rightly  understood. 

In  the  pastels  there  is  a  most  striking 
head  of  Miss  Emily  Grigsby,  who  is  always 
being  dramatically  talked  about  on  one  con¬ 
tinent  or  the  other.  The  writer  has  never 
seen  Miss  Grigsby,  and  this  portrait  gives 
one  the  impression  of  very  rea'  beauty,  of 
total  absence  of  soul,  and  the  quality  of 
success  in  every  line.  So  nething  very  dif¬ 
ferent  and  equally  well  handled  is  the  pastel 
of  Mrs.  Ben  Ali  Haggin  and  child.  Here 
one  feels  that  unutterable  thing  which  is 
mother  love,  the  great  tenderness,  the  great 
sweetness,  and  the  devotion  of  the  beautiful 
young  mother  to  the  helpless  little  baby. 
Among  the  many  beautiful  phases  of  moth¬ 
er  love,  the  relation  of  the  lovely  young 
mother  to  her  very  little  baby  always  seems 
particularly  heart  searching,  and  it  is  sel¬ 
dom  expressed  with  more  sympathy  and 
sincerity  than  in  Mr.  Fromkes’s  sketch  of 
Mrs.  Flaggin.  It  is  interesting  to  rank  Mr. 
Fromkes  among  the  artists  in  New  York 
who  are  doing  the  most  profoundly  touch¬ 
ing  and  beautiful  paintings  of  children. 

‘THE  WONDER  OF  WORK:”  BY  JOSEPH 
PENNELL 

HE  Keppel  Galleries  showed  through 
October  a  very  remarkable  collection 
of  new  lithographs  and  etchings  by  Joseph 
Pennell,  called  “The  Wonder  of  Work.” 
It  is  only  a  few  years  since  Joseph  Pennell 
was  condemned  by  artists,  critics  and  deal¬ 
ers  because  he  had  turned  his  attention  to 
material  subjects;  great  streets  of  buildings 
and  iron-work  construction  seeming  to 
claim  his  interest.  And  the  people  who  had 
cared  for  his  imaginative  studies  of  fairy¬ 
like  presentations  of  Venice  and  London 
feared  for  the  permanent  value  of  his  work. 
As  the  matter  stands  today,  it  would  be 
hard  to  imagine  anything  more  beautiful, 
more  complete,  than  Mr.  Pennell’s  studies 
of  New  York,  with  his  skyscrapers  and  un¬ 
finished  bridges  and  constructive  problems ; 
his  studies  in  Wilkes-Barre  of  the  coal 
heavers,  the  coal  breakers,  the  freighting  of 
coal,  the  trollev  lines  and  the  mills.  At 
Charleroi,  Belgium,  he  has  the  lake  of  fire, 
and  the  gates  and  the  workers ,  in  Chicago 
he  has  the  elevators,  the  tracks,  the  stock- 
yards  and  the  lake  steamers.  Even  in 
Venice  he  has  the  final  “sacrilege”  of 
“Venice  at  work.”  In  other  words,  he  has 
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made  it  clear  that  light  and  shade  do  not 
depend  upon  poetical  inspiration,  that 
rightly  handled  and  seen  with  a  vision  they 
carry  their  own  intrinsic  beauty,  and  it  is 
the  most  prodigiously  imaginative  men,  the 
men  with  the  farthest  vision,  who  give  us, 
in  the  tabooed  subjects  involving  labor,  the 
splendid  results  of  the  universal  quality  of 
beauty. 

EXHIBITIONS  AT  THE  BERLIN  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC  COMPANY  GALLERIES 

EGINNING  November  6th,  the  Berlin 
Photographic  Company  will  show  an 
exhibition  of  paintings,  drawings  and  litho¬ 
graphs  by  the  famous  English  artist,  Wil¬ 
liam  Rothenstein.  A  further  notice  of  this 
will  appear  in  the  January  issue.  Mr.  Birn- 
baum,  who  has  charge  of  the  exhibits  of  this 
gallery,  tells  us  that  following  the  Rothen¬ 
stein  exhibition  will  be  a  repeated  Beardsley 
show  from  November  22nd  to  November 
27th,  and  that  the  Beardsley  drawings  will 
be  shown  in  Chicago  in  December ;  at  the 
Albright  Galleries  in  Buffalo  in  January. 
From  December  4th  to  December  30th 
Charles  Conder’s  pictures  will  appear  in  the 
Berlin  Gallery. 

THE  Montross  Gallery,  New  York, 
opened  its  season  of  1911-1912  with  a 
group  of  seventeen  selected  paintings  by 
various  artists.  Except  for  the  three  pic¬ 
tures  exhibited  by  Childe  Hassam,  which 
were  painted  in  1906  and  1908,  this  exhibit 
was  a  showing  of  some  of  the  work  done 
during  the  past  two  years  by  Hugo  Ballin, 
Elliott  Daingerfield,  T.  W.  Dewing,  W.  L. 
Lathrop,  Gari  Melchers,  Alexander  Schil¬ 
ling,  D.  W.  Tryon,  Horatio  Walker,  J. 
Alden  Weir  and  Henry  C.  White. 

FOR  three  days  early  in  November  in  the 
studios  of  J.  &  R.  Lamb  there  was 
shown  a  historical  mural  painting  of  Wash¬ 
ington  with  his  officers  in  the  fortifications 
of  Brooklyn  before  the  Battle  of  Long 
Island.  This  painting  is  intended  for  one 
of  the  important  school  buildings  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  and  was  designed  and  executed  by 
Frederick  S.  Lamb  and  his  associates. 

SOME  of  the  results  of  the  summer’s  work 
of  the  Summer  Class  of  the  Henri 
School  of  Art  were  shown  at  the  school  in 
a  two-day  exhibition  in  October.  The 
sketches  shown  were  all  done  in  Nova 
Scotia. 


AN  exhibition  of  selected  canvases  by 
noted  American  painters  was  held  dur¬ 
ing  most  of  November  at  the  Madison  Art 
Gallery,  New  York. 

REVIEWS 

DEMETER’S  DAUGHTER:  BY  EDEN 
PHILLPOTTS 

LISON  CLEAVE,  in  Eden  Phill- 
potts’  novel,  “Demeter’s  Daughter,” 
is  the  type  of  woman  who  endows 
life  with  material  richness  as  well 
as  spiritual  splendor  comparable  only  to 
Nature’s  own  ways  as  embodied  in  the  great 
daughter  of  the  gods.  Seemingly  Alison 
Cleave’s  reason  for  existence  is  to  give  good 
gifts,  to  lavish  all  her  great  wealth  of  soul 
and  body  upon  those  who  touch  her  life. 
She  is  without  egotism,  unconcerned  as  to 
the  bigness  of  her  gifts,  unconcerned  even 
as  to  the  results  of  her  lavishness.  Her  life 
is  expended  in  gathering  together  and  pour¬ 
ing  out  comfort,  peace,  success  for  those 
she  loves,  in  suffering  their  woes,  in  divert¬ 
ing  their  sorrows  to  herself.  She  seems  to 
stand  a  colossal  figure  on  the  great  Dart 
moor,  her  feet  pressed  close  to  the  earth, 
her  arms  full  of  the  abundant  good  things 
of  life,  her  face  sad,  serene  and  menacing 
only  when  fate  would  touch  her  loved  ones. 
In  fiction  she  presents  a  figure  without  self- 
consciousness  ;  she  is  not  the  self-sacrificing 
egotist,  not  only  the  devoted  mother  or  the 
loyal  wife,— always  she  seems  absorbed  in 
transmuting  her  strength  and  beauty  of  soul 
into  joy  and  immunity  from  sorrow  for 
those  near  her. 

She  is  prodigal  as  Nature  herself  is  prod¬ 
igal.  She  is  indeed  Demeter’s  Daughter — 
the  source  of  material  well-being.  She 
seems  inherent  in  the  wide  moors  of  Dart, 
their  simplicity  is  hers,  their  somberness — 
and  also  their  tragedy.  For  such  lavish 
gifts  as  Alison  Cleave  offers  to  those  about 
her,  must  mean  the  wide-reaching  develop¬ 
ment  in  others  of  the  weakness  which  re¬ 
ceives,  a  weakness  which  grows  until  it  ex¬ 
acts  even  beyond  the  gifts  of  Nature  herself. 
Alison  Cleave  asks  nothing  of  her  children, 
of  her  friends  but  the  opportunity  of  over¬ 
whelming  them  with  her  bounty.  Of  her 
husband  she  craved  only  what,  to  her,  was 
the  supreme  gift,  faithfulness.  Not  appre¬ 
ciation  or  sympathy,  or  that  he  should 
share  her  burdens  or  her  generosities,  not 
even  love,  but  just  faithfulness.  That  to 
her  intensely  narrow  religious  mind  summed 
up  the  great  return  for  all  her  gifts. 
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And,  of  course,  Aaron  Cleave  forgot  Ali¬ 
son ,  found  their  association  a  burden  be¬ 
cause  of  her  one  demand,  fell  in  love  with 
a  sprightly  Dartmoor  neighbor  and  was 
cruel  (as  only  the  weak  and  pampered  can 
be)  when  he  found  the  slightest  opposition 
where  formerly  his  weakness  had  been  made 
almost  a  religion.  At  the  end  he  becomes 
morally,  at  least,  responsible  for  Alison’s 
death,  leaving  her  to  perish  in  one  of  the 
fierce  floods  that  come  with  the  rise  of  the 
Dart  in  springtime.  The  blackest  of  sor¬ 
row  is  hers,  for  her  own  children  reveal  to 
her  their  father’s  unfaithfulness,  and  the 
floods  of  the  Dart  in  its  wildest  moods  are 
no  more  cruel  than  the  merciless  fate  that 
tears  from  her  the  sole  gift  that  she  has 
asked  of  life. 

The  story  has  the  quality  of  fate  itself, 
so  inexorable  is  its  progress  to  tragedy,  so 
surely  is  mapped  out  the  destiny  of  one  who 
destroys  in  giving.  There  can  be  no  other 
purpose  in  this  novel  of  Eden  Phillpotts’ 
than  to  reveal  the  great  unconscious  im¬ 
morality  of  prodigal  devotion.  More  than 
opulence  is  demanded  by  life  in  human  in¬ 
tercourse;  justice  is  greater,  and  only  a  bal¬ 
ance  of  generosity  and  firmness  can  secure 
the  ultimate  good  of  the  human  race. 
Demeter’s  Daughter  pours  out  her  gifts  at 
the  feet  of  men,  and  eventually  the  floods 
come  and  sweep  them  away,  carrying  the 
great  goddess  with  them  in  the  mad  currents. 

It  seems  Nature’s  way  always  to  force 
the  striking  of  the  balance.  You  may  only 
give  mutually,  and  to  stimulate  generosity 
and  goodness  in  others  is  essentially  more 
constructive,  more  related  to  progress  than 
the  development  of  heedless  beggars  by  un¬ 
thinking  prodigality. 

It  is  hard,  though,  as  one  reads  and  re¬ 
reads,  and  loves  and  sympathizes  with  Ali¬ 
son  Cleave,  to  balance  her  goodness  against 
ultimate  wisdom.  Her  unselfishness  is  so 
supreme,  so  childlike,  so  splendid  in  its  self- 
abnegation,  so  naive  in  its  unconsciousness 
of  results.  To  criticize,  to  regret  it,  is  as 
though  the  rose  were  too  sweet,  the  air  too 
bracing,  the  sky  too  blue.  All  was  the  least 
this  Daughter  of  Demeter  could  give  to 
those  about  her.  Yet  in  the  end  those  she 
had  loved  best  were  least  satisfied — her  life¬ 
long  friend  found  destruction  in  his  home 
through  her,  her  children  turned  from  her 
to  new  friends,  her  husband  loosened  her 
grasp  upon  him  in  the  waters  of  Dart.  (Pub¬ 
lished  by  John  Lane  Company,  New  York. 
348  pages.  Price  $1.35  net,  postage  12c.) 


THE  DANGEROUS  AGE:  BY  KARIN 
MICHAELIS 

PPARENTLY  the  “dangerous  age” 
for  a  woman  is  not  youth,  as  for  a 
man,  but  the  twilight  after  maturity,  when 
her  body  grows  old  more  rapidly  than  soul 
and  brain ;  and  so  a  strange  torturing  con¬ 
fusion  arises,  for  the  soul  no  longer  under¬ 
stands  the  changing  body,  and  the  body  is 
out  of  harmony  with  the  swift  flights  of  the 
soul.  In  the  bewilderment  which  ensues, 
the  harassed  woman  grows  “different,” 
“queer,”  without  right  perspective,  with 
wisdom  in  abeyance,  often  an  overwhelming 
egotism  is  developed,  born  of  self-interest. 

Karin  Michaelis,  the  Danish  novelist,  has 
written  with  amazing  sincerity  and  convic¬ 
tion  of  this  dangerous  age.  So  simply  and 
inevitably  is  the  story  told  (in  the  first  per¬ 
son)  that  you  are  halfway  through  the  book 
before  you  realize  that  you  are  seeing  life 
with  Elsie  Lindther’s  distorted  point  of 
view.  The  frankness  of  the  book  is  start¬ 
ling,  but  it  is  the  sincere  frankness  of  a 
woman  indulging  in  self-hypnosis,  an  out¬ 
look  without  perspective.  All  of  this 
woman’s  eager  interested  brain  is  taken  up 
in  vivid  self-analysis.  She  leaves  her  hus¬ 
band  and  discards  her  lover.  So  self- 
absorbed  has  she  become  that  neither  one 
nor  the  other  can  satisfy  her  growing 
egotism,  and  so  she  decides  that  she  will 
live  alone  in  a  “White  Villa,”  where  there 
is  no  possibility  of  human  encroachment, 
and  where  she  can  think  only  of  herself  and 
her  superiority.  For  a  while  she  so  hypno¬ 
tizes  you  as  well  as  herself  that  it  seems 
quite  reasonable  that  she  should  be  tired  of 
people  and  conditions  and  go  away;  but 
when  you  reach  the  middle  of  the  book 
you  are  quite  likely  to  wrench  your  mind 
clear  from  her  enveloping  egotism  and  dis¬ 
cover  that  her  isolation  is  but  the  satisfying 
of  a  very  real  form  of  vanity.  She  is  in¬ 
dulging  in  a  dramatic  presentation  of  a 
temporary  hermit  impulse.  And  almost  in¬ 
evitably  the  hermit  is  an  egotist,  of  that 
particular  kind  which  has  not  sufficient 
personality  to  survive  contact  with  the 
bludgeons  of  life.  Being  both  superficial 
and  physical,  this  self-imposed  immolation 
does  not  last.  The  twilight  period  vanishes 
and  the  pleasant  friendly  lamps  of  night  are 
lighted.  Then  two  invitations  are  sent  out, 
not,  of  course,  simultaneously.  They  are  of 
a  complacent,  self-satisfied  order.  The  first 
is  to  her  lover,  whom  she  finally  decides  she 
will  permit  to  come  and  have  “one  more 
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interview  with  her,”  perhaps  to  bid  her  a 
“final  farewell.”  Some  months  later  her 
invitation  to  the  husband  is  sent  out.  She 
is  gracious  and  kind;  she  is  sorry  for  his 
loneliness  and  has  relented. 

And  one  after  the  other  the  blows  fall 
swiftly,  for  the  lover  is  in  love  again  with 
youth,  and  the  husband  hesitatingly  and 
shyly  announces  the  approach  of  his  second 
marriage. 

Surely  the  growth  of  soul  and  brain  in 
women  after  maturity  should  save  them 
from  the  sad  groping  through  the  twilight 
years,  those  years  which  have  grown  to  be 
recognized  as  the  dangerous  age.  (Pub¬ 
lished  by  John  Lane  Company,  New  York. 
215  pages.  Price  $1.20  net.) 

MODERN  AUTHORS’  SERIES 

UNDER  this  title  are  being  published 
short  stories  and  dramas,  mainly  trans¬ 
lations  from  the  works  of  modern  authors — 
German,  French,  Swedish,  Norwegian  and 
Russian.  So  much  of  the  foreign  fiction, 
especially  of  the  briefer  sort,  is  virile,  frank 
and  human,  as  well  as  of  high  literary  value, 
and  good  translations  are  on  the  whole  so 
rare,  that  this  series  of  small  books  should 
find  a  wide  audience. 

“Silence,”  by  Leonidas  Andreiyeff,  trans¬ 
lated  by  John  Cournos,  is  a  notable  example 
of  the  dramatic  quality  which  can  underlie 
a  short  Russian  narrative.  The  common¬ 
place  tragedy  is  so  simply  and  yet  so  power¬ 
fully  told  that  in  these  few  pages  you  feel 
all  the  force  of  a  relentless  mystery  which 
crushes  the  souls  of  three  people. 

“A  Red  Flower,”  translated  from  the 
Russian  of  Vsevolod  Garshin,  is  the  story 
of  a  madman,  as  graphic  as  T  is  brief.  For 
some  reason,  perhaps  the  attraction  of  oppo¬ 
sites,  the  abnormal  has  always  possessed  a 
curious  fascination  for  writers  and  readers 
of  every  nationality  and  age,  and  madness 
is  a  theme  which  has  had  many  interpreters. 
In  this  instance  the  simplicity  of  treatment 
is  compelling,  and  the  subtle  transitions 
from  the  observer’s  to  the  maniac’s  point 
of  view  only  serve  to  heighten  the  uncanni¬ 
ness  of  effect.  Whether  the  author  intended 
it  or  not,  one  feels  behind  the  grotesque 
tragedy  of  the  incident  itself  a  haunting 
symbolism.  The  madman,  with  his  fantastic 
theory,  his  struggles  with  a  terror  that  ex¬ 
isted  only  in  his  own  brain,  seems  for  the 
moment  a  composite  embodiment  of  all  the 
world’s  altruists,  little  and  big — Quixotic 
knights  tilting  at  windmills,  self-appointed 


martyrs  suffering  unnecessary  torture  in  a 
mistaken  cause.  And  the  flaming  symbol  of 
their  fanaticism,  their  self-set  goal  is — a  red 
flower. 

“Rabbi  Ezra”  is  a  story  by  Frank  Wede¬ 
kind,  translated  from  the  German  by 
Francis  J.  Ziegler.  In  the  words  of  Rabbi 
Ezra  to  Moses,  his  son,  Wedekind  has  con¬ 
densed  a  philosophy  of  love,  marriage  and 
eugenics.  With  a  blunt  kind  of  dignity,  full 
of  the  metaphor  of  his  race,  the  old  Jew 
passes  on  the  wisdom  gleaned  from  his  own 
experiences.  In  his  reversion  from  unnat¬ 
ural  “Puritanic”  ideals,  which  held  “the 
flesh”  and  “the  devil”  synonymous,  and  in 
his  frank  acceptance  of  natural  truths,  he 
voices  something  along  the  lines  of  modern 
thought  which  tends  toward  a  saner  balance 
between  mind  and  matter,  soul  and  body, 
the  psychic  and  the  physical. 

“The  Victim”  is  a  glimpse  of  the  under¬ 
world,  by  one  of  its  victims — told  by  Frank 
Wedekind  in  a  quiet,  straightforward,  un¬ 
self-conscious  way,  as  a  child  tells  things — 
terrible  in  its  truthfulness,  tragic  in  its  sim¬ 
plicity.  It  is  dramatic  without  being  in  the 
least  sensational.  It  discloses  innocence  in 
vice,  good  in  evil,  and  in  flashing  its  grim 
searchlight  upon  one  woman's  life  out  of 
many,  it  emphasizes  once  more  a  problem 
which  our  civilization  has  yet  to  face — and 
solve. 

“The  Grisley  Suitor,”  also  by  Wedekind, 
and  translated  by  Ziegler,  is  another  in¬ 
stance  of  realistic  handling  and  clever 
sketching  of  temperament ;  while  back  of  the 
story  one  feels  the  ever-present  conflict  be¬ 
tween  will-power  and  fate,  hope  and  despair, 
life  and  death. 

By  the  same  translator  also  is  the  English 
version  of  “Motherlove,”  a  one-act  play  by 
August  Strindberg,  an  unusual  study  of  the 
human  motives  behind  love  and  selfishness. 
(Published  by  Brown  Brothers,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  32  to  41  pages.  Price  of  each  volume, 
25  cents,  net ;  by  mail,  29  cents.) 

THE  SPELL  OF  EGYPT:  BY  ROBERT 
HICHENS 

R.  Hichens  has  for  sometime  been 
recognized  as  a  man  who  has  some¬ 
thing  to  say  and  knows  how  to  say  it.  And 
when  he  leaves  the  sphere  of  the  novel  and 
turns  to  pure  description,  even  those  of  us 
who  as  a  rule  care  little  for  word-paintings 
of  nature  or  local  color  for  its  own  sake, 
must  find  in  these  pages  some  reflection, 
some  golden  afterglow  of  the  spell  that 
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Egypt  held  for  him.  For  he  has  seen  the 
Nile  of  today  with  its  perpetual  background 
of  yesterday  as  an  artist  sees  it;  he  has 
looked  at  history  through  the  eyes  of  a 
poet  and  seen  it  live. 

The  book  has  no  illustrations.  It  needs 
none.  The  author  has  put  his  words  on 
paper  as  a  painter  does  the  color  on  his 
canvas,  and  as  a  picture  makes  its  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  eye,  so  do  his  words  reach  the 
imagination.  What  he  has  seen  and  felt, 
you  too  see  and  feel, — minus,  of  course,  the 
inevitable  “lost  motion”  of  the  transition 
from  reality  to  art,  from  writer  to  reader. 

The  publishers  call  it  a  “guide-book.” 
But  it  is  sympathetic  rather  than  geograph¬ 
ic;  it  has  the  definiteness  of  atmosphere 
rather  than  of  fact.  And  that  is  just  why 
one  likes  to  read  it.  (Published  by  The 
Century  Co.,  New  York.  272  pages.  Price 
$1.25  net,  postage  10  cents.) 

THE  STORY  OF  FRENCH  PAINTING: 
BY  CHARLES  H.  CAFFIN 

WE  are  realizing  more  keenly  perhaps 
today  than  ever  before,  how  closely 
interwoven  are  the  varicolored  threads  of 
civilization,  how  correlated  is  the  material 
and  social  and  political  existence  of  a  na¬ 
tion  with  its  artistic  and  intellectual  life. 
And  it  is  from  this  standpoint  that  Mr. 
Caffin  has  contemplated  the  development  of 
French  art.  Examples  from  the  work  of 
various  painters  serve  to  render  more 
graphic  a  discussion  which  is  at  once  au¬ 
thoritative  and  interesting.  (Published  by 
The  Century  Co.,  New  York.  222  pages. 
Profusely  illustrated.  Price  $1.20  net, 
postage  12  cents.) 

THE  RICHER  LIFE:  BY  WALTER  A. 
DYER 

HOSE  of  our  readers  who  have  en¬ 
joyed  the  essays  and  allegories  of  Mr. 
Dyer’s  which  we  have  published  from  time 
to  time,  will  share  our  pleasure  in  seeing 
them  again  in  their  new  form.  It  is  com¬ 
paratively  rare  for  the  short  and  somewhat 
serious  essay  to  achieve  such  a  wide  appeal 
as  these.  Their  author’s  fresh  outlook 
upon  life,  his  humorous  appreciation  of  the 
incongruous  phases  of  our  civilization,  his 
criticism  of  its  shortcomings,  his  sympathy 
with  its  aspirations,  the  simple  directness 
of  his  expression,  and  the  pleasant  sense  of 
companionship  you  feel  as  he  shows  you 
howr  the  world  looks  through  his  eyes, — all 


these  are  qualities  which  may  account  for 
the  popularity  with  which  these  contribu¬ 
tions  were  received.  Those  who  do  not 
yet  know  them  have  a  pleasure  in  store, 
and  those  who  know  them  will  find  them 
quite  worthy  of  a  second  reading.  (Pub¬ 
lished  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company, 
New  York.  229  pages.  Price  $1.00  net, 
postage  10  cents.) 

THE  LURE  OF  THE  GARDEN:  BY  HILDE- 
GARDE  HAWTHORNE 

HERE  are  few  of  us  who  have  not 
felt,  at  some  time  in  our  lives,  the 
“lure  of  the  garden,”  the  whisper  of  Na¬ 
ture  in  her  most  companionable  mood. 
Those  who  have  planted  and  tended,  loved 
and  lived  in  some  green  corner  of  their 
own,  as  well  a«  the  many  who,  alas,  are 
gardenless,  will  find  here  this  subtle  charm 
translated  into  word  and  color,  mass  and 
line.  Parrish,  Guerin,  Ivanowski  and  other 
artists  have  helped  to  illustrate  Miss  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  charming  text,  and  the  result  is  an 
infinite  variety  of  gardens,  formal  and  in¬ 
formal,  friendly  and  dignified,  prosaic  and 
romantic,  spacious  and  cozy, — gardens,  in 
short,  for  every  taste  and  every  mood. 
And  coming  at  this  season  of  the  year,  the 
book  will  no  doubt  serve  as  gift  for  many 
a  garden  lover.  (Published  by  The  Cen¬ 
tury  Co.,  New  York.  259  pages.  Profuse¬ 
ly  illustrated.  Price  $4.50  net,  postage  28 
cents.) 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

“Jim  Hands.”  By  Richard  Washburn 
Child.  Illustrated,  358  pages.  Price 
$1.50.  Published  by  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York. 

“Yzdra.”  By  Louis  V.  Ledoux.  174 
pages.  Price  $1.25  net.  Published  by  G. 
P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York. 
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elmo  Ferrero.  Illustrated.  337  pages. 
Price  $2.00  net.  Published  by  The  Cen¬ 
tury  Co.,  New  York. 

“Honey-Sweet.”  By  Edna  H.  L.  Turpin. 
Illustrated.  316  pages.  Price  $1.25  net. 
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HIGH  DAYS  AND  HOLY  DAYS:  BY  WILLIAM 
L.  PRICE 

HRXSTMAS  time  again !  And  we  have  but  laid  aside 
the  tools  of  summer  work,  trimmed  our  lamps  for 
the  long  nights,  counted  up  the  gains  and  losses  of 
the  year;  the  loss  of  outworn  things,  the  gain  of 
fellowships.  The  old  year  just  going,  silent  and 
sorrowful  to  death,  when  the  new  year  breaks,  the 
days  of  our  efforts  grown  shorter,  the  shadows  of 
eternal  night  drawn  near,  when  the  world  is  waked  by  Christmas 
bells,  and  a  new  year  is  born.  But  is  there,  X  wonder,  any  old  year, 
or  any  new  year  ?  Is  there  any  death  or  birth  ?  Perhaps  these 
throbbings  of  the  year  are  but  the  pulse  beats  of  eternal  life, — our 
dyings  and  our  livings  but  the  sleepings  and  wakings  of  eternal 
quests. 

And  these  Christmas  trees,  this  holly  and  this  mistletoe,  why 
do  we  hug  them  to  our  hearts  and  straightway  go  out  bearing  gifts, 
if  our  tree  be  but  a  sprig  of  cedar  and  our  gift  a  smile  ? 

Those  old-time  heathen  who  invented  Christinas,  with  its  birth¬ 
day  of  the  hope  of  the  world,  felt  the  terror  of  death  approaching, 
saw  life  dropping  with  falling  leaf,  shed  senile  tears  with  setting 
suns  and  shortening  days,  made  bloody  sacrifice  to  dying  time,  and 
fiercely  clutched  the  twigs  of  trees  that  did  not  die — holly,  pine  and 
mistletoe.  They  held  them  up  as  charms  against  the  dying  year 
that  it  should  not  die,  piled  high  the  yule  fire  on  their  hearths,  gath¬ 
ered  together,  first  in  fear  of  death  and  then  in  hope  of  life,  set  up 
the  green  tree  within  their  halls,  heaped  high  the  flaming  hearth 
sun,  drank  deep  at  sign  of  lengthening  days,  and  clasping  hands 
in  fellowship  gave  praise  and  gifts  that  the  demon  of  the  dying  year 
had  passed  them  by.  And  so  they  made  Christmas  in  the  land. 
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made  Christmas  the  birth  of  Christs  and  not  the  death  of  years, 
glorifying  the  unending  approach  of  good  out  of  departing  evil. 

Hut  what  do  we  with  Christmas  ?  What  fears  and  hopes  till 
up  the  year’s  ending  for  us  ?  What  holidays  do  we  make  for  our¬ 
selves  and  our  children  ?  Too  often  our  fears  are  for  the  small 
things  we  shall  receive  and  our  hopes  for  the  larger  beneficence  of 
a  formal  day  of  gifts  and  gorges.  We  moderns  make  no  new  sym¬ 
bols,  we  only  unhallow  the  old.  In  the  name  of  Science,  which  is 
the  handmaid  and  prophet  of  mysteries,  we  deny  all  mystery,  we 
depeople  the  wood  and  stream  of  dryad  and  of  nymph,  the  rustling 
wind  among  the  reeds  wafts  to  our  ears  no  more  the  pipes  of  Pan, 
we  deny  Pan  because  we  no  longer  see  the  God  within  the  beast. 
Dryad  and  nymph  have  fled  because  our  life  also  has  lost  touch 
with  the  myriad  phasing  life  around  us. 

We  bring  dry  gifts  in  our  hands  at  Christ’s  birth-time  because 
we  deny  the  Christ  births  of  our  daily  lives;  in  denying  that  two 
crossed  sticks  could  raise  up  the  hearts  of  men,  we  also  deny  that 
the  life  of  which  it  is  a  symbol  can  raise  up  lives  of  men. 

Oh!  we  of  little  sense,  as  well  as  little  faith!  We  who  have  denied 
the  multi-symboled  gods  of  old  in  the  name  of  unity,  we  now  deny 
that  unity  when  we  deny  the  mystery  of  life  that  runs  through  all. 
You  who  hold  to  Christmas  as  a  mere  set  day  of  gifts,  gifts  mostly 
a  burden  to  giver  and  a  nuisance  to  recipient,  you  whose  Thanks¬ 
giving  Days  are  appointed  by  a  President  who  merely  hasn’t  the 
initiative,  not  to  appoint  them,  you  who  observe  Fourths  of  July,  and 
Washington’s  Birthdays,  as  mere  cessations  from  toil,  what  should 
you  know  of  Holy  Days  ?  What  poetry,  what  symbols  make  joyous 
your  hearts  with  their  dawn  and  hallow  their  departing  hours  P 
How  long  I  wonder  will  it  take  us  to  find  out  that  “The  life  is 
more  than  meat  and  the  body  more  than  raiment?”  How  much 
longer  shall  the  besotted  god  of  things  pollute  the  temples  of  our 
lives  ?  That  god  of  things  that  squats  ever  in  the  temple  of  art, 
befouling  the  very  birthplace  of  man’s  soul,  beguiling  even  the  arts- 
man  into  strange  blasphemies  of  “art  for  art's  sake,”  exalting  gain, 
— self  gain,  above  service. 

O  7 

WHAT  Christmas  stories  have  we  to  tell  our  little  children, 
whose  laughter  at  the  sweet  myth  of  St.  Nicholas  is  but  the  echo 
of  our  own  bitter  laughter  at  all  things  unseen  and  hallowed  ? 
If  it  be  that  our  lives  are  so  full  of  the  flesh  of  material  things  that 
the  spirit  of  art,  the  mystery  of  self-consciousness,  the  unspeakable 
awe  of  this  life  that  pulses  under  our  every  touch  in  all  things  touch¬ 
able,  no  longer  bidding  us  think  and  talk  in  parable  and  myth  of 
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those  things  too  real  to  be  set  down  in  the  ledgers  of  our  stupid 
knowledge,  then  our  lives  have  gone  astray  and  all  our  swelling 
boasts  of  progress  are  but  dead  echoes  rumbling  among  the  tombs 
and  the  deserted  temples  of  our  souls. 

Why  those  old,  savage,  idol  breakers  of  the  North  who  still 
clung  to  the  belief,  that  but  for  the  green  trees  of  winter,  the  spring 
would  not  come  again,  had  eyes  that  saw  more  than  ours  and  souls 
that  answered  in  poetic  phrase,  in  symbol  and  in  holy  myth  the 
questing  of  their  eyes. 

It  almost  makes  one  fear  that  progress  has  been  in  vain,  that 
wealth  is  a  curse,  that  it  were  better  to  be  poor  as  the  Irish  peasant 
is  poor,  that  there  might  be  fairies  on  our  hearths  and  poems  in  our 
hearts;  one  is  almost  tempted  to  wish  that  knowledge  and  comfort, 
wealth  and  invention  be  all  swept  away,  and  that  we  be  forced  like 
the  poor  Japanese  to  make  our  beauty  out  of  tinsel  and  paper,  of 
split  bamboo  and  crude  earth,  almost  we  must  begin  to  think  pov¬ 
erty  a  blessing  when  we  look  upon  life  with  the  eyes  of  our  souls. 

But  He  whose  birthday,  like  the  birthdays  of  all  the  heroes  and 
saviors  of  the  world,  has  always  been  in  the  day  of  lengthening 
hours,  said,  “Except  ye  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  in  no 
wise  enter  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.”  So  now  when  Christmas 
comes,  when  we  have  given  our  banal  gifts,  our  bought  toys  and 
the  machine-made  symbols  of  our  Christ  spirit,  let  us  watch  the 
children,  see  what  they  do,  see  what  the  toys  mean  to  them  so  long 
as  they  hold  together. 

They  play  with  them;  and  what  is  play?  imagery,  poetry,  real¬ 
ity.  Is  the  toy  horse  no  more  than  painted  wood  ?  Is  the  doll  only 
sawdust  and  sham?  Listen  to  your  children  talk  to  them,  look  at 
the  intense  reality  of  unspoiled  lives,  whole  because  imaginative; 
why  that  doll  nestling  to  your  little  maid’s  slim  bosom  is  almost 
more  alive  to  her  than  she  is  to  you.  It  is  to  her  a  symbol,  while 
too  often  your  child  is  only  a  fact.  And  until  you  can  play  as  the 
child  plays,  you  shall  have  no  holy  days;  until  you  shall  choose  the 
simple,  your  life  shall  be  cluttered  up  with  the  complex. 

We  have  found  out  that  we  can  make  many  things,  that  life  can 
be  filled  to  overflowing,  to  the  swamping  of  our  souls  with  the  dear- 
bought  prodigality  of  our  mechanic  age.  Some  of  you  think  that 
the  whole  trouble  is  that  things  are  not  evenly  divided,  while  others 
think  that  out  of  poverty  alone  can  grow  all  the  virtues. 

It  is  but  the  “Lo,  here  is  Christ,  Lo,  there  is  Christ”  of  those 
other  days,  forgetting  as  they  forgot  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  is 
within  us.  It  is  within  ourselves  that  we  must  seek  the  answer  to 
our  quest.  We  may  give  each  other  liberty,  we  only  can  give  our- 
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selves  freedom;  freedom  from  the  bondage  of  things,  freedom  to 
the  hallowed  glory  of  things  moved  by  the  life  within  them;  freedom 
to  that  world  of  realization  that  dawns  on  those  from  whose  eyes 
the  veil  of  sordid  materialism  has  been  withdrawn. 

THINK  of  the  exquisite  life  of  those  Japanese  who,  in  the  joy 
of  the  blossoming  year,  write  poems  and  hang  them  on  the 
trees,  not  primarily  that  others  shall  read,  but  that  they  shall 
express  what  others  may  read  and  so  share  their  joy;  and  all  those 
others  must  pay  in  an  answering  joy  that  bids  them  seek  also  the 
flowering  branch. 

But  what  do  we  know  of  the  joy  of  spring,  the  glory  of  sum¬ 
mer  harvests,  the  sweet  winey  airs  of  autumn,  or  of  the  lightened 
belt  and  set  teeth  of  old  earth’s  winter  time  that  carries  her  through 
the  lean  moons  of  the  year,  what  does  that  mean  to  us  ?  Our  days 
are  but  days  and  our  nights,  nights,  while  to  our  children  they  seem 
the  million  formed  miracles  they  really  are.  Until  we  have  learned 
to  choose  simplicity  and  mystery,  instead  of  complexity  and  mere 
explanations,  which  really  explain  nothing;  until  we  can  take  knowl¬ 
edge  for  our  handmaid,  and  not  our  master,  until  we  can  weave 
fables  and  draw  symbols  from  our  daily  life,  we  shall  not  really 
live,  and  our  Christmases  and  holidays  shall  remain  the  dreary 
year  beats  of  our  humdrum  pilgrimage. 

Until  then  we  shall  have  no  art,  for  art  is  interpretative  sym¬ 
bolism,  and  it  is  the  people  and  not  the  artists  who  must  supply 
the  life  out  of  which  vital  symbols  grow. 

We  shall  have  no  real  holidays,  since  they  are  the  spontaneous 
and  general  recognition  of  a  poetic  concept  of  life,  and  have  no  place 
in  materialism. 

And  we  shall  not  really  become  as  little  children  or  know  them 
and  their  mystic  life,  or  play  with  them,  or  give  them  any  love  that 
is  more  than  blind  instinct.  Oh!  my  fellow  men,  have  we  not 
played  our  dreary  game  of  make-believe  long  enough  ?  Do  the 
stupid  counters  of  our  dismal  playing  really  satisfy  ?  Is  it  not  time 
we  turned  from  things,  to  the  meanings  that  lie  back  of  things; 
and  time  to  discard  such  things  as  have  no  meaning  in  their  posses¬ 
sion,  or  joy  in  their  making? 

Can  we  not  this  Christmas  Day  listen  to  the  call  of  the  ages  ? 
“Come  unto  Me  all  ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden.”  Can 
we  not  determine  as  soon  as  may  be  to  throw  aside  such  work  as 
corrodes  and  such  things  as  confuse,  and  turn  to  the  inner  life, 
demanding  from  ourselves  the  recognition  of  the  artist  and  the 
poet  who  sleeps  within  the  meanest  of  us  ?  Let  us  work  a  little 
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harder  at  our  play  and  play  a  little  harder  at  our  work.  Let  us 
make  more  holidays,  and  more  days  holy,  by  gilding  the  dross  of 
necessary  things  with  the  Midas  touch  of  imagination  which  is 
only  poetic  realization! 

And  when  we  take  account  of  stock  let  us  look  back  to  last 
Christmas  and  count  the  gifts  of  friendliness  the  year  has  brought 
to  us,  new  friends  found,  old  friends  better  known,  the  green  of 
hope  that  carried  us  through  the  winter  of  despair,  the  sweetness 
of  love  teaching  us  to  forget  the  bitterness  of  toil  and  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Holly  berries  for  the  blood  of  fellowship,  mistletoe  for  hal¬ 
lowed  gaieties,  the  mystic  gifts  of  life  hung  round  about  the  green 
tree  of  promised  springs,  the  Christmas  tree! 


ECCE  HOMO 

I  AM  the  clear  cry  in  the  wilderness; 

The  still  small  voice  that  gives  the  spirit  power 
That  too  am  I;  the  fragrance  of  the  shower 
Breathes  my  rich  blessing  and  my  will  to  bless; 

I  am  the  pine  tree  laboring  in  distress 
Uprooted  by  the  tempest  of  an  hour; 

The  meek  vine  hiding  in  the  sylvan  bower 
I  tremble,  tremble  at  the  wind’s  caress. 

I  am  the  beggar  and  the  almoner. 

Who  looks  upon  the  ocean  or  the  star 
Has  sight  of  me;  across  the  sky,  blue-spanned. 
Forevermore  is  heard  my  garment’s  stir; 

I  am  the  daisy  by  the  pasture  bar; 

The  heavens  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand! 

Edward  Wilbur  Mason. 
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THE  IRISH  PLAYERS  IN  AMERICA:  THEIR 
PURPOSE  AND  THEIR  ART:  BY  ANN  WATKINS 

FEW  weeks  ago  there  came  to  a  New  York  theater 
the  famous  little  company  of  Irish  Players  from  the 
Abbey  Theater  in  Dublin,  here  on  their  first  visit  to 
America.  They  had  played  in  Boston  and  in  Wash¬ 
ington  with  marked  success,  but  the  attitude  toward 
them  of  the  average  New  York  theater-goer  and  also 
of  several  of  the  dramatic  critics,  was  at  once  amus¬ 
ing  and  mortifying  in  its  utter  lack  of  comprehension.  Fortunately 
there  were  enough  people  who  were  able  to  appreciate  their  rare 
and  delicate  art  and  the  wonderful  truth  and  subtlety  of  the 
little  Irish  sketches  they  put  on,  to  give  them  fairly  good  houses  at 
each  performance,  but  taken  in  the  large  sense  they  proved  to  be 
caviar  to  the  multitude. 

To  audiences  accustomed  to  the  glittering  elaboration  of  the 
conventional  Broadway  production,  it  meant  a  radical  change  of 
viewpoint  to  appreciate  the  simplicity  of  the  stage  settings,  which 
were  confined  to  the  fewest  of  absolutely  necessary  accessories.  The 
thing  apparently  that  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  hand-fed  critics  who 
obediently  chronicle  the  showy  triumphs  of  the  syndicate  produc¬ 
tions  was  the  lack  of  what  one  of  them  termed  “clean-cut  histrionic 
methods.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  very  cornerstone  of  the  singular 
and  compelling  charm  of  these  artisan  players  is  that  they  have  no 
histrionic  method  whatsoever.  They  have  temperament  that  is  like 
a  flame,  sincerity  that  halts  at  nothing  in  the  portrayal  of  conditions 
and  characteristics  that  to  them  are  a  part  of  their  own  life,  and 
magnetism  that  fairly  hypnotizes  any  audience  sufficiently  receptive 
and  sympathetic  to  respond  to  it.  They  speak  with  rich,  soft  in¬ 
flections  that  reveal  new  possibilities  of  beauty  in  spoken  language 
and  that  is  as  different  from  the  conventional  stage  imitation  of  the 
Irish  brogue  as  music  is  from  discord,  and  in  strong  or  tragic  situa¬ 
tions  their  power  sweeps  out  like  a  tidal  wave.  But  the  critics  speak 
truth  in  one  sense;  they  make  absolutely  no  effort  to  obtain  effects 
either  by  studied  gestures  or  tricks  of  elocution,  so  their  methods 
can  hardly  be  termed  histrionic. 

The  plays  they  put  on  were  those  of  the  new  school  of  Irish 
writers  whose  work  represents  such  an  important  phase  of  the  Na¬ 
tionalist  movement  in  Ireland, — William  Butler  Yeats,  Lady  Gregory, 
J.  M.  Synge,  T.  C.  Murray  and  others.  Most  of  them  were  vivid 
little  sketches  of  Irish  life,  thrilling  with  its  age-long  sorrow  and  in¬ 
extinguishable  mirth;  some  founded  on  the  old  heroic  traditions  of 
this  fiery  and  fascinating  Celtic  race,  and  others  upon  the  little 
everyday  happenings  which  reveal  the  infinite  complexity  of  the 
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Irish  temperament.  They  did  not  act  these  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word;  they  lived  them  so  keenly  that  even  an  American  audi¬ 
ence  felt,  if  it  could  not  quite  understand,  the  glow  and  quiver  of 
that  throbbing  life.  Only  once  did  they  miss  fire,  and  that  was 
when  they  attempted  a  Bernard  Shaw  play  which  was  as  foreign  to 
them  as  the  subject  of  the  play  was  to  the  experience  and  genius  of 
Shaw  himself.  In  this  play  alone — an  extravagant  drama  of  life 
among  Western  American  cowboys, — the  players  were  as  ill  at  ease 
as  American  actors  would  have  been  in  attempting  to  portray  the 
characters  by  Lady  Gregory  or  Mr.  Synge.  But  in  their  own  plays 
they  fully  bore  out  the  contention  of  a  noted  English  critic  that  this 
unpretentious  group  of  Irish  actors  has  succeeded  in  attaining  to  a 
degree  of  dramatic  art  such  as  has  not  been  seen  since  the  palmy 
days  of  the  Comedie  Fran9aise. 

TO  UNDERSTAND  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  work  of 
both  playwrights  and  players,  we  must  go  back  about  twenty 
years,  to  the  beginning  of  the  new  epoch  in  Ireland.  We 
have  always  known  in  a  casual  way  of  the  struggle  of  the  Irish  to 
preserve  their  nationality.  We  have  heard  echoes  from  the  other 
side  of  the  unending  fight  for  home  rule;  of  rebellions  and  uprisings 
and  of  the  passionate  clinging  to  all  things  that  are  truly  of  the  soil. 
And  we  have  had  ample  evidence  in  this  country  of  the  energy  and 
resourcefulness  of  the  transplanted  Irishman,  especially  in  politics. 
But  few  of  us  have  known  of  the  wealth  of  Irish  literature,  music 
and  art  that  has  lain  buried  for  centuries  in  ancient  manuscripts, 
or  has  been  handed  down  by  oral  tradition  among  the  folk  in  re¬ 
mote  country  places.  We  know  that,  six  centuries  ago,  the  relent¬ 
less  suppression  by  the  Statute  of  Kilkenny  of  all  evidences  of  Irish 
nationality  drove  the  Irish  language  and  the  old  heroic  traditions 
alike  into  hiding,  but  few  outside  of  the  stricken  island  realized 
that  they  were  cherished  all  the  more  sacredly  because  of  the  pas¬ 
sionate  resistance  to  the  power  of  the  conquerors,  and  that  in  many 
places  the  people  still  held  to  the  old  beliefs  of  nature  worship  and 
still  thought  in  the  ancient  Gaelic  tongue. 

The  rich  and  vivid  language  that  sprang  from  this  welding  to¬ 
gether  for  centuries  of  the  natural  Irish  thought  and  the  enforced 
English  speech,  and  the  treasures  of  folk-lore  to  be  found  in  every 
peasant’s  cabin,  offered  a  field  for  the  reaping  to  such  men  as  Wil¬ 
liam  Butler  Yeats,  Edward  Martyn,  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde,  George 
Moore  and  the  others  of  that  famous  group  who  set  on  foot  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-four  a  movement  to  restore  and  preserve  the 
ancient  Gaelic  tongue  and  also  to  create  a  modern  Irish  literature 
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that  should  show  forth  the  inner  national  life  of  the  people.  For 
some  time  this  movement  to  recover  and  reestablish  the  literary 
identity  of  a  nation  was  confined  to  the  efforts  of  the  Irish  Literary 
Society  to  get  the  Gaelic  tongue  accepted  and  taught  in  the  schools; 
to  publish  books  and  poems  in  the  ancient  language  and  to  trans¬ 
late  into  English  the  old  legends  and  traditions  of  Ireland.  But 
there  was  another  phase,  made  inevitable  by  the  literary  rebirth, 
and  that  was  the  dramatic  representation,  first  of  the  romantic  and 
heroic  events  of  history,  then  of  the  strange  and  exquisite  fancies 
which  grow  like  flowers  in  the  rich  soil  of  the  Celtic  mind,  and  lastly, 
of  the  strange,  baffling  temperament  of  the  Irish  people  of  both 
yesterday  and  today. 

The  time  was  ripe  for  the  development  of  a  new  and  vital  dra¬ 
matic  art.  There  was  plenty  of  material,  for  Mr.  Yeats  and  his 
colleagues  had  been  writing  plays  as  well  as  poems  and  books,  and 
in  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine  the  plan  of  the  Irish  Literary 
Theater  was  formed  by  Lady  Gregory,  William  Butler  Yeats  and 
Edward  Martyn.  They  dreamed  of  establishing  an  Irish  National 
Theater,  but  at  first  it  seemed  impossible  to  get  Irish  actors  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  plays.  The  only  Irish  actors  had  become  practically  dena¬ 
tionalized  in  England  and  America,  and  knew  no  more  of  the  sub¬ 
tle  savor  of  Irish  life  than  if  they  had  been  foreign-born.  There¬ 
fore  the  founders  decided  that  for  three  years  they  would  experiment 
with  English  actors  imported  to  Dublin  to  give  the  conventional 
stage  representation  of  Irish  plays.  At  the  end  of  that  time  they 
were  convinced  that  the  country  would  support  the  project  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  purely  national  drama  and  would  make  it  a  part  of  the 
national  life.  This  much  accomplished,  the  next  step  was  to  get 
Irish  players  who  would  give  the  true  interpretation  to  the  plays 
that  were  springing  up  everywhere. 

LIKE  all  great  and  vital  movements,  this  one  received  its  first 
impulse  from  sheer  necessity.  The  primary  cause  of  the 
change  was  that  the  promoters  of  the  Irish  Literary  Theater 
had  no  money  to  pay  their  English  players.  So,  taking  courage 
from  the  fact  that  the  plastic  and  volatile  Irish  temperament  lends 
itself  naturally  to  dramatic  representation,  they  gathered  together 
from  among  the  young  working  men  and  girls  of  Dublin  a  few  who 
had  given  evidences  of  unusual  imagination,  intelligence  and  a 
natural  gift  for  acting.  Dramatic  training  they  had  none,  but  the 
writers  of  the  new  plays  knew  exactly  what  they  had  in  mind  and 
trained  the  actors  to  express  that  and  nothing  more.  And  the  actors, 
being  utterly  and  blessedly  unsophisticated,  did  exactly  as  they 
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From  a  Photograph  by  Alice  Boughton 


WILLIAM  BUTLER  YEATS.'  IRISH  POET  AND  DRAMATIST  AND 
ONE  OF  THE  INAUGURATORS  OF  THE  IRISH  LITERARY  THEATER 


sara  allgood  as  Nora  Burke  in 
"the  shadow  of  the  glen.” 


From  a  Photograph  by  Alice  Boughton 


fred  o’donovan  as  Blanco  Posnet  in  Bernard  shaw’s 

PLAY  OF  “the  SHOWING  UP  OF  BLANCO  POSNET.” 


From  a  Photograph  by  Alice  Boughton 


LADY  GREGORY,  WRITER  OF  IRISH  DRAMA 
AND  MANAGER  OF  “THE  IRISH  PLAYERS.” 
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were  told.  It  was  not  difficult,  because  they  only  had  to  be  natural 
and  to  give  free  rein  to  the  mood  inspired  by  the  play,  but  the  work 
seemed  endless  before  Lady  Gregory  and  Mr.  Yeats  were  ready  to 
pronounce  it  good.  Week  after  week  these  young  people,  after 
working  hard  all  day  in  shop  or  factory,  came  in  the  evening  to 
rehearsal  and  simply  did  their  best  to  make  alive  and  real  the  plays 
which  either  caught  them  up  to  the  heights  of  fantasy  or  else  mir¬ 
rored  their  own  life  and  their  own  people.  They  were  not  paid  be¬ 
cause  there  was  no  money  to  pay  them.  They  did  the  work  for  the 
pure  love  of  it  and  for  the  glory  of  God  and  their  country. 

Two  years  after  the  little  company  was  gathered  together  and 
molded  into  shape,  an  English  woman.  Miss  Horniman,  leased  the 
old  Abbey  Theater  in  Dublin  and  gave  it  to  them  for  a  term  of 
years.  This  was  their  great  chance  and  they  made  the  most  of  it. 
Playwrights  and  players  gave  their  work  for  nothing;  one  friend 
or  another  helped  to  make  costumes  or  paint  scenery,  so  they  started 
the  winter  hopefully  with  a  capital  of  forty  pounds.  Fortunately  it 
was  a  hobby  of  the  managers  to  use  as  little  scenery  as  possible  and  to 
make  each  costume  do  multiple  duty,  so  ten  or  twenty  pounds  paid 
the  expenses  of  quite  a  long  run.  By  the  end  of  the  first  season  they 
had  made  enough  money  t<o  give  an  infinitesimal  salary  to  one  or 
two  of  the  chief  players,  who  gave  the  most  time  to  the  theater  and 
worked  the  hardest.  Also  the  manager  sent  the  players  out  to  the 
villages  where  small  dramatic  societies  had  been  started,  thus  real¬ 
izing  their  dream  of  spreading  the  dramatic  movement  over  Ireland. 

Then  success  began  to  come  in  generous  measure.  From  the 
very  first  these  young  actors  did  right  instinctively  because  they 
never  had  learned  to  do  wrong;  they  imitated  no  one  because  they 
had  seen  no  one  to  imitate;  they  made  few  gestures  and  kept  very 
still  upon  the  stage  because  they  were  not  naturally  given  to  move¬ 
ment  or  gesture  in  the  affairs  of  daily  life.  And  they  gave  full  value 
to  the  literary  quality  of  the  plays,  both  because  they  appreciated 
it  themselves,  and  because,  as  Mr.  Yeats  once  said,  “In  the  speech 
of  the  Irish  country  people  who  do  all  their  thinking  in  Gaelic,  the 
words  themselves  sing  and  shine.” 

When  the  players  were  taken  to  London,  after  a  season  or  two 
in  Dublin,  they  did  more  to  create  among  the  English  people  a 
genuine  appreciation  of  the  artistic  power  that  had  so  long  lain 
dormant  in  Ireland,  than  has  been  accomplished  by  any  other  phase 
of  the  Irish  Revival.  Since  then  they  have  played  an  annual  season 
at  the  Court  Theater, — that  shabby  old  playhouse  which  has  come 
to  be  known  as  the  home  of  all  things  daring  and  radical. 
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SUCH  is  the  story  of  the  Irish  Players.  The  plays  themselves 
are  even  more  a  part  of  the  literature  of  Ireland  than  of  the 
budding  drama.  Taken  as  a  group,  they  give  a  picture  of 
vividly  picturesque  life  and  thought  as  seen  from  every  angle.  Each 
one  of  the  group  of  playwrights  most  intimately  concerned  in  the 
Irish  Revival  seems  to  have  marked  out  his  own  definite  line  of 
research  and  action  and  to  have  established  his  own  viewpoint. 
For  example,  William  Butler  Yeats  is  the  poet  par  excellence  of  the 
strange  fantasies  that  embody  the  ancient  beliefs  and  legends  of  the 
countryside,  where  remnants  of  an  almost  vanished  paganism  still 
ling-er  among  the  Catholic  traditions  of  later  centuries.  Therefore 
the  majority  of  his  plays  are  as  far  removed  from  daily  life  as  the 
“Morte  d’Arthur”  or  the  “Nibelungenlied.”  So  delicately  imagi¬ 
native  are  they  that  it  is  almost  better  to  read,  by  the  light  of  the 
inward  vision,  of  supernatural  beings  and  heroic  days  than  it  is  to 
see  them  acted  by  mere  men  and  women  on  the  stage.  These  plays 
have  all  been  put  on,  and  successfully,  but  it  is  hardly  within  human 
power  to  visualize  the  strange  unearthly  beauty  of  “The  Land  of 
Heart’s  Desire,”  where  the  new-married  bride,  full  of  dreams  and 
vague  longings  for  beauty,  is  witched  away  on  May  Eve  by  a  child 
of  the  fairy  people.  And  in  “Countess  Cathleen,”  even  the  rare 
dramatic  art  of  these  players  is  strained  to  the  utmost  in  the  en¬ 
deavor  to  realize  the  haunting  horror  of  the  famine-stricken  land 
and  the  fiendish  subtlety  of  the  two  demons  who  came  in  the  guise 
of  merchants  to  buy  human  souls  in  return  for  bread.  The  tragedy 
of  “Deirdre”  comes  closer  to  human  passion  and  human  woe,  but 
even  that  grows  dim  through  the  mist  of  the  ages.  The  hero  light 
glows  around  the  head  of  Cuchulain  as  he  closes  with  his  unknown 
son  in  mortal  combat  “On  Baile’s  Strand,”  but  we  see  it  only  when 
we  close  our  eyes,  and  it  is  only  with  our  inner  ears  that  wTe  hear 
the  thunder  of  many  wings  as  the  enchanted  birds  fly  away  to  “The 
Shadowy  Waters,”  bearing  with  them  the  sister  of  the  king. 

Lady  Gregory  writes  of  the  people  in  the  markets  and  villages 
of  the  west  country, — people  she  has  known  and  ruled  and  mothered 
all  her  life.  Most  of  the  little  one-act  sketches  that  have  come  from 
her  pen  are  pure  comedy,  for,  as  she  says  herself,  her  young  col¬ 
leagues  give  enough  tragedy  to  the  story  of  Ireland.  She  alone  out 
of  them  all  has  grown  old  enough  to  laugh.  And  it  is  delicious  and 
inextinguishable  Irish  mirth — this  laughter  of  hers.  Her  people 
talk  in  the  pure  Galway  dialect,  with  the  rich  Gaelic  idiom  under¬ 
lying  the  English  words,  and  the  Galway  dialect  is  a  thing  to  remem¬ 
ber  as  one  of  the  joys  of  life.  She  touches  upon  all  phases  of  Irish 
life  and  character;  upon  the  desperate  national  struggle  that  lies 
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behind  the  escape  of  the  political  prisoner  in  the  “Rising  of  the 
Moon,”  and  upon  the  childlike  enthusiasm  and  imagination,  as 
well  as  the  impish  humor,  that  first  gives  poor  “Hyacinth  Halvey” 
a  character  that  no  saint  could  live  up  to  and  then  insists  upon  his 
maintaining  it  through  all  his  efforts  to  be  wild  and  reckless.  She 
makes  you  laugh  until  the  tears  come  with  the  irresistible  Irishism 
of  the  two  old  paupers  in  “The  Workhouse  Ward,”  who  quarrel 
fiercely,  yet  elect  to  stay  there  and  go  on  quarreling  rather  than  be 
separated,  and  she  thrills  you  to  the  core  with  pride  over  the  fierce 
loyalty  of  the  two  poor  women  who  stand  in  the  dawn  at  “The  Gaol 
Gate,”  waiting  for  news  of  a  beloved  prisoner,  and  then  burst  into 
passionate  rejoicing  because  the  man  who  is  all  the  world  to  them 
has  allowed  himself  to  be  hanged  rather  than  give  information  against 
the  neighbor  who  committed  the  crime  for  which  he  suffered.  In 
this  poignant  little  play  Lady  Gregory  does  not  laugh,  but  she  sings 
a  song  of  triumph  over  Irish  honor  and  courage. 

BUT  to  Mr.  J.  M.  Synge  alone  belongs  the  forceful  and  relent¬ 
lessly  truthful  presentation  of  what  Mr.  Yeats  calls  “the  folk 
imagination  as  it  has  been  shaped  by  centuries  of  life  among 
fields  or  on  fishing  grounds.”  His  people  talk  a  strange  musical 
language,  as  remote  from  English  as  if  the  words  were  in  a  foreign 
tongue,  and  one  never  hears  from  them  a  thought  that  is  of  today 
and  not  of  yesterday.  There  is  humor  in  plenty,  but  the  tragedy 
of  a  hard  and  precarious  existence  lies  so  close  to  the  surface  that 
it  is  never  quite  hidden.  The  “Riders  to  the  Sea”  is  pure  tragedy, 
and  incidentally  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  plays  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.  The  core  of  all  its  strong  and  terrible  simplicity  lies  in  the 
lament  of  the  old  woman  who  has  seen  the  sea  take  away  her  hus¬ 
band  and  her  six  strong  sons.  When  the  last  one  is  brought  in  dead 
she  ceases  her  lamentations,  for  the  peace  of  utter  despair  has  come 
to  her.  “They’re  all  gone  now,  and  there  isn’t  anything  more  the 
sea  can  do  to  me,”  she  says  quietly.  “I’ll  have  no  call  now  to  be  up 
crying  and  praying  when  the  wind  breaks  from  the  south,  and  you 
can  hear  the  surf  is  in  the  east,  and  the  surf  is  in  the  west,  making 
a  great  stir  with  the  two  noises  and  they  hitting  one  and  the  other. 
.  .  .  They’re  all  together  this  time,  and  the  end  has  come.  May 
the  Almighty  God  have  mercy  on  Bartley’s  soul  and  on  Michael’s 
soul  and  on  the  souls  of  Sheamus  and  Patch  and  Stephen  and  Shawn 
and  may  He  have  mercy  on  my  soul,  Nora,  and  on  the  soul  of  every¬ 
one  is  left  living  in  the  world.” 

It  is  hard  to  see  why  there  should  have  been  so  many  denuncia¬ 
tions  of  “The  Playboy  of  the  Western  World.”  In  a  way  it  is 
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broadly  humorous,  but  it  is  neither  sarcastic  nor  brutal.  And  it 
turns  the  searchlight  upon  the  simple  hero-worship  and  kindliness, 
as  well  as  the  cruelty  and  changeableness,  of  the  Irish  peasant.  A 
frightened,  haggard  young  chap  comes  to  a  western  village,  hiding 
from  justice  because,  in  a  moment  of  unconquerable  rage,  he  has 
slain  his  father.  He  tells  his  story  pitifully  to  the  people  who  give 
him  shelter,  explaining  that  he  had  been  browbeaten  all  his  life 
until  at  last  he  had  turned.  The  inflammable  Irish  imagination  is 
instantly  fired  by  this  great  and  strange  crime  and,  to  his  utter  amaze¬ 
ment,  the  boy  finds  himself  the  hero  of  the  community,  because,  as 
one  man  puts  it,  “bravery’s  a  treasure  in  a  lonesome  place,  and  a 
lad  would  kill  his  father.  I’m  thinking,  would  face  a  foxy  divil  with 
a  pitchpike  on  the  flags  of  hell.”  All  goes  merrily  until  the  father, 
having  been  only  stunned  instead  of  killed  by  his  son’s  blow,  turns 
up,  bent  on  vengeance.  But  the  boy  has  been  reconstructed  by  the 
admiration  of  his  neighbors.  He  is  cock  of  the  walk  now  and  in 
the  end  the  two  go  off  together  rejoicing,  the  old  man  for  the  first 
time  really  proud  of  his  son  and  the  son  self-respecting  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life.  The  subtlety  of  the  Irish  viewpoint  is  shown  when 
the  boy,  goaded  to  desperation,  actually  attacks  his  father  again  and 
apparently  kills  him.  The  people  turn  in  an  instant  upon  the  mur¬ 
derer,  and  the  girl  he  is  in  love  with  sums  up  public  opinion  by  say¬ 
ing:  “I’ll  say,  a  strange  man  is  a  marvel,  with  his  mighty  talk;  but 
what’s  a  squabble  in  your  back  yard,  and  the  blow  of  a  loy  have 
taught  me  that  there  is  a  great  gap  between  a  gallous  story  and  a 
dirty  deed.” 

NEVERTHELESS  this  much-talked  of  play  of  Mr.  Synge’s 
seems  less  significant  than  either  “The  Well  of  the  Saints” 
or  “The  Shadow  of  the  Glen.”  In  the  former,  where  a  blind 
man  and  his  wife  have  the  sight  restored  to  them  by  water  from  a 
sacred  well  and  find  that  the  world  is  not  all  they  pictured  it  in  their 
days  of  darkness,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  anything  more  exquisite  than 
the  complaint  of  the  old  man  when  reference  was  made  to  the  “grand 
day”  that  he  was  cured.  “Grand  day,  is  it,”  he  says,  “or  a  bad 
black  day  when  I  was  roused  up  and  found  I  was  the  like  of  the 
little  children  do  be  listening  to  the  stories  of  an  old  woman,  and 
do  be  dreaming  after  in  the  dark  night  that  it’s  in  grand  houses  of 
gold  they  are,  with  speckled  horses  to  ride,  and  do  be  waking  again, 
in  a  short  while,  and  they  destroyed  with  the  cold,  and  the  thatch 
dripping,  maybe,  and  the  starved  ass  braying  in  the  yard?” 

And  the  loneliness  of  the  young  wife  of  an  old  man  is  poignantly 
expressed  in  “The  Shadow  of  the  Glen,”  where  Nora  says:  “I 
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do  be  thinking  in  the  long  nights  it  was  a  big  fool  I  was  that  time, 
Micheal  Dara,  for  what  good  is  a  bit  of  a  farm  with  cows  on  it,  and 
sheep  on  the  back  hills,  when  you  do  be  sitting  looking  out  from 
a  door  the  like  of  that  door,  and  seeing  nothing  but  the  mists  rolling 
down  the  bog,  and  the  mists  again,  and  they  rolling  up  the  bog,  and 
hearing  nothing  but  the  wind  crying  out  in  the  bits  of  broken  trees 
were  left  from  the  great  storm,  and  the  streams  roaring  with  the 
rain.” 

It  is  dangerous  to  begin  to  quote  from  these  plays  because  the 
strange,  haunting  charm  of  them  is  so  compelling  that  it  is  hard  to 
know  when  to  stop.  The  glory  of  the  written  word,  however,  en¬ 
dures  where  the  spoken  word  has  faded  from  the  memory  and  these 
Irish  plays  will  endure  and  delight  future  generations  with  their 
pictures  of  deep  feeling  and  homely  life  long  after  the  gallant  Irish 
Players  have  spoken  their  last  lines. 


PRAYER  FOR  A  LITTLE  CHILD 

“  LORD,  O  God,  take  pity  on  this  little  soft  child.  Put  wis- 
^  dom  in  his  head,  cleanse  his  heart,  scatter  the  mist  from 
his  mind  and  let  him  learn  his  lessons  like  other  boys.  O  Lord, 
thou  wert  thyself  young  one  time;  take  pity  on  youth.  O  Lord, 
thou,  thyself,  shed  tears;  dry  the  tears  of  this  little  lad.  Listen, 
O  Lord,  to  the  prayer  of  thy  servant  and  do  not  keep  from  him  this 
little  thing  he  is  asking  of  thee.  O  Lord,  bitter  are  the  tears  of  a 
child,  sweeten  them:  deep  are  the  thoughts  of  a  child,  quiet  them: 
sharp  is  the  grief  of  a  child,  take  it  from  him  :  soft  is  the  heart  of  a 
child,  do  not  harden  it.” 


— Extract  from  the  Irish  play  “The  Lost 
Saint,”  by  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. 
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HT  IS  to  the  evergreens  that  we  look  for  the  enlivening 
of  the  winter  garden,  and  they  can  be  depended 
upon  to  furnish  most  pleasing  variety  of  form  as  well 
as  color  during  the  somber  icy  months  when  other 
members  of  the  vegetable  world  are  sleeping.  The  beauty 
of  the  delicate  tracery  of  deciduous  trees  that  fringe 
so  wonderfully  the  frozen  earth  is  appreciated  to  the 
fullest  when  complemented  by  dark  masses  of  evergreens,  for  they 
act  as  a  foil  in  form  and  color  to  the  silvery  gray  network  of  twigs 
and  branches.  When  evergreens,  either  the  flowering  shrubs  or 
the  coniferous  species,  are  planted  around  the  base  of  a  house  they 
seem  to  surround  the  home  with  a  warm  living  green  that  valiantly 
holds  at  bay  the  severities  of  winter. 

A  group  of  small  silver  or  golden  blue,  light  green  or  purplish 
dwarf  evergreens  against  the  background  of  a  dark  rich  pine  or 
cedar  hedge,  makes  a  delightful  note  of  color  even  in  the  summer, 
but  is  especially  brilliant  when  newly  fallen  snow  powders  lightly 
the  graceful  plumes. 

These  hardy,  cheerful,  stoical  plants  are  growing  rapidly  into 
public  favor  because  of  their  ornamental  value  as  well  as  their  use¬ 
fulness.  A  judicious  sprinkling  of  them  among  deciduous  trees 
adds  greatly  to  a  garden’s  variety  at  all  seasons,  and  no  formal  grounds 
are  complete  without  them.  A  hedge  of  cypress,  cedar,  hemlock 
or  arbor-vitse  around  the  space  allotted  to  the  vegetables  affords 
an  excellent  shelter  from  cold  winds,  and  vegetables  raised  in  such 
an  enclosure  will  be  ready  for  the  table  several  weeks  in  advance  of 
those  raised  in  an  open  field.  A  group  of  them  makes  a  decorative 
screen  that  effectively  shuts  out  a  too  intimate  view  of  a  neighbor's 
back  door  or  one’s  own  stable  or  garage. 

The  fine  foliaged  junipers,  hemlocks,  yews  and  retinosporas  are 
often  used  for  formal  hedges  around  drives  and  garden  plots,  and 
when  planted  against  a  house  unite  it  aesthetically  with  the  ground. 
The  prostrate  habit  of  the  Mugho  pine  makes  it  of  especial  service 
near  a  house  or  on  a  terrace.  Several  of  the  dwarf  junipers  are  well 
adapted  for  use  on  banks  and  terraces  or  as  borders  because  of  their 
pendulous,  trailing  tendencies.  Smaller  species  of  all  kinds  are  in 
demand  for  formal  or  informal  groups  in  joining  the  larger  trees  in 
close  association  with  the  ground. 

Experienced  horticulturists  generally  recommend  evergreens  that 
are  native  of  America.  Next  to  these  come  the  ones  from  Japan, 
for  because  of  the  similarity  of  climate  imported  Japan  stock  thrives 
well  with  us,  while  those  from  Europe  seldom  live  longer  than  twenty- 
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five  years,  though  they  are  so  beautiful  and  irresistible  that  they 
are  used  extensively  in  spite  of  the  brevity  of  life. 

PROFESSOR  SARGENT,  whose  word  is  authority  for  all  tree 
growers,  says  that  there  are  only  nine  species  of  conifers  which 
can  be  depended  upon  to  grow  to  a  large  size  and  remain  in 
perfect  beauty.  These  are  the  white  and  red  spruce  (Picea  alba 
and  P.  rubra),  the  white,  red  and  pitch  pines  (Pin us  strobus,  resinosa 
and  rigida),  the  red  cedar  (Juniperus  Virginiana),  the  American 
juniper  (Juniperus  communis  var.  Canadensis),  the  arbor-vitee 
(Thuya  occidentalis) ,  the  hemlock  (Tsuga  Canadensis).  The  ever¬ 
greens  that  have  stood  severe  tests  are  all  native  Americans. 

Other  hardy  evergreens  well  worth  planting  are  the  pines,  Norway, 
Korean,  lace-bark,  small  flowered  (Pinus  resinosa,  Koraiensis,  Bun- 
geana,  parviflora,  the  spruces  Douglas,  Engleman  and  Oriental 
(Pseudotsuga  taxifolia,  Englemanni,  Orientalis),  the  Japanese  arbor- 
vitse  (Thuya  Japonica),  the  firs  Cicilian,  Nordmanns  and  Veitch 
(Abies  cilicica,  Nordmanniana,  Veitchii)  and  the  Japanese  yew 
(Taxus  cuspidata).  It  is  important  that  the  botanical  names  are 
given  when  ordering,  because  of  the  wide  misuse  of  the  common 
names  of  the  evergreens. 

The  retinosporas,  sometimes  called  Japanese  cypress,  are  ex¬ 
tensively  used  when  color  contrasts  are  wanted  and  for  window-boxes, 
vases,  hedges.  They  are  hardy  little  things,  thriving  in  most  soils 
and  have  a  pyramidal  habit  that  endears  them  to  decorators. 

Among  the  flowering  evergreen  shrubs  the  rhododendron  is  per¬ 
haps  the  chief  favorite.  Its  large  glossy  leaves  would  win  our  ad¬ 
miration  even  though  it  failed  to  put  forth  the  beautiful  white,  pink, 
rose  and  violet  blossoms  in  such  profusion.  A  close  rival  of  this 
effective  shrub  is  the  mountain  laurel,  which  in  addition  to  the  dark 
shapely  glossy  leaves  that  make  it  so  valuable  for  winter  effects, 
bears  a  wealth  of  delicate  white  and  pink  blossoms  which  make  the 
May  garden  worth  a  long  and  tiresome  journey  just  to  see.  The 
azalea  has  this  same  admirable  habit  of  retaining  glossy  polished 
leaves  of  summer  green  during  the  icy  winter  season,  and  then  cov¬ 
ering  itself  with  innumerable  charming  blossoms  in  the  spring.  These 
three  shrubs  are  especially  popular  for  use  around  a  home,  because 
of  their  brightness  in  winter  and  their  fragrance  and  beauty  in  spring. 

Another  favorite  evergreen  is  the  box,  whose  usefulness  has  been 
known  and  appreciated  for  many  years.  Visions  of  old-fashioned 
gardens  come  with  the  sight  of  it,  and  the  smell  of  it  recalls  memories 
of  home  to  the  minds  of  a  great  many  people.  It  grows  so  slowly 
that  it  will  almost  remain  as  when  set  out  for  years,  which  is  a  most 
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satisfactory  trait  from  the  landscape  gardener’s  point  of  view.  In 
formal  effects  for  gardens,  public  buildings,  window-boxes,  etc.,  it 
is  unsurpassed,  for  its  compact  little  form,  composed  of  rich  dark 
green  glossy  leaves,  is  extremely  decorative. 

Several  of  the  Mahonias  can  be  depended  upon  for  steady  green 
and  bronze  colors.  The  Leucothoe’s  leathery  bronze,  oblong  leaves 
are  worthy  a  place  in  a  winter  garden;  so  are  the  Japanese  and  the 
English  holly,  the  Daphne  of  prostrate  form  with  its  small  fragrant 
flowers  of  May  time,  and  the  bayonet-leaved  yucca  and  the  privet. 

THERE  are  two  favorable  seasons  for  the  transplanting  of  ever¬ 
greens,  the  first  is  in  the  early  spring — April  or  May — when 
the  soil  is  warm  enough  for  the  roots  to  begin  growth  at  once. 
The  next  best  season  is  in  August  or  September,  the  tree  having  time 
to  establish  the  new  root  growth  before  the  winter  sets  in.  The  root 
system  of  evergreens  is  compact  about  the  base  of  the  tree,  so  that  the 
problem  of  transplanting  is  simpler  than  with  deciduous  trees.  By 
digging  a  deep  circle  with  a  long  nursery  spade  close  round  the  tree 
the  roots  may  be  lifted  with  the  earth  still  clinging  to  them.  The 
native  soil  left  undisturbed  about  them  is  a  great  help  in  the  trans¬ 
portation  as  well  as  the  transplanting,  for  by  wrapping  the  ball  of 
earth  with  burlaps  the  roots  are  thoroughly  protected  from  injury 
and  will  not  dry  out  quickly.  Evergreens  can  be  transplanted  any 
month  in  the  year  if  a  large  enough  ball  of  earth  is  left  around  them 
to  protect  the  roots. 

After  they  are  planted  in  new  quarters  it  is  important  that  a 
mulch  be  placed  around  them  to  imitate  as  closely  as  possible  the 
forest  floor  carpeted  with  needles  to  which  they  are  accustomed. 
This  thick  carpet  of  manure  prevents  the  moisture  from  rising  out 
of  the  ground  except  through  the  trees.  . 

Fine,  spruce  and  juniper  evergreens  Vill  stand  almost  any  amount 
of  cold  weather  and  be  little  the  worse  for  it.  The  thermometer  can 
record  thirty  degrees  below  zero  and  these  hardy  plants  will  not  mind 
it  in  the  least,  but  an  alternate  thaw  and  freeze  will  prove  their  un¬ 
doing.  The  sun  causes  the  leaves  of  the  evergreen  to  “transpire,” 
so  if  the  roots  are  frozen  they  cannot  supply  the  leaves  with  moisture 
enough  to  compensate  for  the  amount  they  give  off  on  a  warm  thawing 
day,  and  they  turn  brown  or  yellow,  the  rich  green  of  the  foliage 
assuming  a  disconsolate  rusty  tone.  Clipping  the  trees  in  the  early 
spring  will  remedy  this  unfortunate  condition,  unless  the  tree  has 
been  killed  outright,  which  sometimes  occurs  if  the  alternate  frost 
and  thaw  has  been  very  marked.  Most  evergreens  will  stand  a  very 
thorough  clipping  if  done  in  the  early  spring  before  the  new  growth 
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Courtesy  of  Lewis  Bros. 


DECORATIVE  EFFECT  OF  COMMON  RED 
CEDAR  IN  PLANTING  A  FORMAL  GARDEN. 


Courtesy  of  Lewis  Bros. 


WHITE  SPRUCE  OX  THE  POINT,  AMERICAN  ARBOR- 
VIM  AGAINST  THE  BUILDING,  AND  THE  INDI¬ 
VIDUAL  SPECIMEN  COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE. 

THE  MASS  AGAINST  THE  HOUSE  IS  DWARF  IRISH 
JUNIPER.  SHEARED  RETINOSPORAS  IN  VARIETY  AND 
GOLDEN  A  RBOR-VIT.E . 


Courtesy  of  Lewis  Bros. 


A  MASS  OF  LARGE  WELL-DEVELOPED  EVERGREENS,  CON¬ 
SISTING  OF  ROSTER’S  COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE  IN  THE 
CENTER,  WHITE  SPRUCE  AT  THE  LEFT,  NORDMANNS  FIR 
AT  THE  RIGHT  AND  A  BACKGROUND  OF  HEMLOCK. 

FORMAL  GARDEN  PATH  BORDERED  WITH  PYRAMIDAL 
ARBOR-VITA5. 


Courtesy  of  Lewis  Bros. 


A  MASS  OF  RETINOSPORA  AT  THE  CORNER,  IN  THE  VARIETIES 
OF  PLUMOSA,  SQUARROSA  VEITCHII  AND  FILIFERA:  DWARF 
SPECIES,  NEVER  GROWING  HIGH  ENOUGH  TO  SCREEN  THE  WINDOWS. 


EVERGREENS  IN  THE  GARDEN 


begins.  Fine  grained  evergreens  should  be  pruned  a  little  when 
they  are  set  out,  being  careful,  of  course,  not  to  injure  the  symmetry 
of  the  tree.  The  pruning  should  be  done  with  a  knife  instead  of 
shears,  for  a  sharp  Knife  will  make  a  cleaner  cut. 

When  planning  the  tree  planting  on  large  estates,  the  benefit 
of  windbreaks  should  be  taken  into  account,  and  arrangement  made, 
if  possible,  for  one  near  the  house.  Cold  frames  installed  on  the 
lee  side  of  a  closely  planted  windbreak  will  materially  hasten  the 
garden’s  bearing  time,  and  windbreaks  make  a  delightful  shelter 
for  a  winter’s  walk,  where  those  of  the  household  not  hardy  enough 
to  endure  a  vigorous  buffeting  of  wind  can  promenade  in  comfort. 
The  birds  will  adopt  the  hedge  for  their  winter’s  quarters,  especially 
if  small  trees  are  set  in  front  of  the  tall  ones,  for  there  they  will  have 
quite  an  extensive  runway  under  the  trees  that  form  into  protecting 
tents  when  laden  with  snow. 

The  red  cedar  is  an  excellent  tree  for  screens  or  windbreaks. 
It  will  aggressively  resist  strong  winds  from  the  ocean,  so  is  in  great 
favor  near  the  seaside  and  on  high  bluffs.  There  are  many  varieties, 
differing  greatly  in  color,  ranging  from  deep  rich  green  to  silvery 
blue.  Norway  spruce  is  also  well  liked  as  a  hedge  plant  for  by  trim¬ 
ming  it  becomes  very  dense.  The  white  spruce  can  be  pruned  and 
clipped  and  governed  until  it  makes  a  wall  of  green  almost  impene¬ 
trable  by  the  winds. 

When  a  single  tree  is  destined  to  occupy  a  conspicuous  space  on 
a  large  lawn  the  Nordmanns  fir  is  often  chosen,  for  the  symmetry 
and  majesty  of  its  growth,  its  shapely  horizontal  branches  and  the 
density  of  its  dark  green  foliage  make  it  eminently  suitable  for  so 
conspicuous  a  position.  A  close  rival  of  this  fir  for  special  planting 
is  the  white  pine,  for  it  is  a  large  broad  rapidly  growing  tree  and 
ages  with  picturesque  individuality.  Being  a  native  of  America  it 
is  one  of  the  hardiest  and  most  satisfactory  of  all  the  evergreens  and 
whoever  loves  a  pine  is  sure  to  appreciate  this  beautiful  tree. 

Effective  borders  for  a  driveway  are  obtained  by  combining  sev¬ 
eral  varieties.  For  instance,  close  to  the  drive  could  be  the  smallest 
evergreens,  such  as  the  box,  then  dwarf  junipers,  hemlocks,  retino- 
sporas  interspersed  with  rhododendrons,  laurel  or  azaleas,  then  the 
larger  trees,  such  as  the  pines,  cedars,  hemlocks,  spruces.  Tall 
lilies  can  be  planted  throughout  such  a  group;  their  white,  pink  or 
yellow  blossoms  need  no  finer  setting.  Other  flowers,  such  as  asters, 
cosmos,  chrysanthemums,  will  thrive  and  blossom  during  the  summer 
among  such  a  group  of  evergreens,  adding  the  riot  of  color  we  love 
in  the  sunny  season,  yet  in  no  way  interfering  with  the  vigor  and 
beauty  of  our  winter  friends  the  evergreens. 
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EDUCATION  WITHOUT  BOOKS:  BY  DR. 
CHARLES  A.  EASTMAN  (OHIYESA) 

T  IS  commonly  assumed  by  the  more  advanced  nations 
that  the  untutored  peoples  have  no  well-considered 
system  of  instruction  for  their  young.  Technically 
this  may  be  allowed,  in  that  they  have  no  school- 
houses,  no  books,  no  regular  school  hours.  Broadly 
speaking,  however,  it  is  far  from  true.  I  still  recall 
vividly  mv  own  early  education,  and  I  can  say  for 
the  North  American  Indians  that  their  physical  training  was  thor¬ 
ough  and  intelligent,  while  as  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  side  of 
their  teaching,  I  am  not  afraid  to  compare  it  with  that  of  any  race. 

It  is  understood  that  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  Indian  of  today, 
but  of  the  original  North  American,  when  I  affirm  that  he  taught 
his  children  both  by  example  and  precept,  but  with  the  emphasis 
upon  the  example,  as  is  the  logical  and  effective  method.  He  con¬ 
ceived  the  art  of  teaching  as,  first  and  foremost,  the  development  of 
personality,  and  the  fundamentals  of  education  as  love  of  the  “Great 
Mystery,”  love  of  nature,  love  of  country  and  people. 

Under  the  love  of  nature,  he  inculcated  a  brotherly  feeling  for 
the  animal  creation,  the  appreciation  of  beauty,  of  music,  poetry, 
and  eloquence;  under  love  of  country,  fidelity  in  friendship,  and 
respect  for  family  and  ancestry. 

In  order  to  fit  himself  for  the  highest  enjoyment  of  life,  the  Indian 
youth  set  about  body-building  rather  than  house-building.  He  per¬ 
ceived  that  if  he  built  fine  houses,  he  must  shut  out  nature,  and  he 
preferred  to  build  the  body  and  to  be  inseparable  from  nature.  He 
read  in  nature  the  “Great  Mystery,”  and  in  simplicity  an  abiding 
strength.  He  believed  that  prudishness  or  false  modesty  breeds  evil, 
but  in  true  modesty  with  plain  speaking  he  recognized  a  genuine 
safeguard  of  virtue. 

Since  the  essentials  of  well-being  are  peace  for  the  soul  and 
health  for  the  body,  and  since  no  material  abundance  can  satisfy 
a  disturbed  spirit,  the  basis  of  all  efforts  at  teaching  must  inevitably 
be  toward  the  establishment  of  a  spiritual  equipoise.  Second  only 
to  this  comes  the  development  of  a  perfect  body,  the  external  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  gracious  spirit.  The  Indian  believed  that  this  body  should 
be  able  to  defy  the  elements,  rather  than  be  dependent  upon  shelter 
and  abundance.  The  provision  of  bodily  comfort  and  luxury,  which 
appears  to  be  the  main  business  of  civilization,  he  despised,  as 
tending  to  undermine  the  courage  and  vitality  of  the  race. 

To  us  it  would  seem  that  the  white  man  has  built  his  civiliza¬ 
tion  upon  a  principle  not  far  removed  from  the  ethics  of  the  gam¬ 
bling  den;  he  calls  it  competition.  In  other  words,  each  man  stakes 
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liis  powers,  the  product  of  his  labor,  his  social,  political  and 
religious  standing  against  that  of  his  neighbor,  to  gain — what  ? 
To  gain  control  over  his  fellow-workers,  and  the  results  of  their 
labor. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Indian  was  socialistic  and  at  the  same 
time  individualistic.  Earth,  the  All-Mother,  was  free  to  all,  and  no 
one  sought  to  impoverish  or  enslave  his  neighbor.  Unlike  the  mod¬ 
ern,  he  seriously  undertook  to  live  his  religion  and  carry  his  rules  of 
life  into  practice. 

The  spiritual  teaching  of  the  child  was  very  simply  and  faith¬ 
fully  carried  out  in  every  detail.  The  mother  was  especially  en¬ 
trusted  with  this,  the  most  sacred  of  all  duties,  and  she  anxiously 
and  thoughtfully  laid  the  foundation  of  its  education  before  her 
child  was  born.  Alone  in  the  solitudes  with  nature  and  God,  she 
carried  her  holy  burden,  and  in  seeking  for  her  unborn  child  the 
impress  of  the  Unseen,  she  herself  became  abundantly  supplied 
with  strength  and  faith. 

When  at  last  she  received  the  little  body  in  her  arms,  she  bent 
all  her  energies  to  direct  the  unconscious  spirit  toward  its  real  maker 
and  father.  In  the  most  natural,  the  simplest  way,  she  established 
her  child’s  sense  of  a  vital  relation  with  the  Unseen,  beside  which 
all  else  is  as  nothing.  From  these  earliest  attempts  of  hers,  it  gathered 
that  an  awe-inspiring  Something,  very  powerful,  but  very  good  and 
kind,  must  not  be  offended. 

“Hush,  hush,  my  child!  Listen,  hear  the  birds  sing  to  Him! 
Hear  His  voice  in  the  waterfall!  The  trees  are  whispering  of  their 
Maker!”  True,  the  infant  is  not  yet  able  to  speak,  but  the  mother 
is  on  the  watch  to  forestall  the  dawning  intellect  with  this  precious 
faculty — the  love  of  the  “Great  Mystery!”  The  Indian  child  thus 
learned  that  it  is  sweet  to  be  alone  with  Him;  that  it  is  the  true  medicine 
for  pain  and  restlessness;  that  it  gives  patience,  strength,  endurance. 
Silence  and  solitude  are  the  fertile  soil  in  which  there  springs  up 
the  perfect  flower  of  religious  reverence. 

MEANWHILE,  the  child’s  grandparents  were  not  idle  or  neg¬ 
lectful.  Their  oft-told  legends  and  tales  inspired  in  his  breast 
the  love  of  heroes,  pride  of  ancestry,  and  devotion  to  coun¬ 
try  and  people.  They  were  old  and  wise;  they  had  lived  and  achieved; 
and  in  them  the  Indian  recognized  the  natural  and  truest  teachers 
of  the  young.  The  long  winter  evenings  were  the  time  for  learning 
folk-lore,  and  those  traditions  which  had  their  roots  in  the  past 
and  led  back  to  the  source  of  all  things.  The  subject  lay  half  in 
the  shadow  of  mystery;  therefore  it  had  to  be  taken  up  at  night,  the 
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proper  realm  of  mysticism.  The  mind  was  not  only  enlarged  and  the 
imagination  stimulated  by  these  old  legends,  but  they  furnished  the 
best  of  memory-training,  as  the  child  was  required  to  remember  and 
repeat  them  one  by  one  before  a  critical  household  audience. 

There  was  usually  among  us  some  old  man  whose  gifts  as  a 
story-teller  and  moralist  spread  his  fame  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  immediate  family.  In  his  wigwam,  at  the  time  of  the  winter 
camp,  the  children  of  the  band  were  accustomed  to  gather  with 
more  or  less  regularity.  This  was  our  nearest  approach  to  a  school 
of  the  woods,  and  the  schoolmaster  received  his  pay,  not  only  in 
gifts  of  food  and  other  comforts,  but  chiefly  in  the  love  and  respect 
of  the  village. 

For  the  instruction  of  the  boy  in  manly  arts  his  father  was  respon¬ 
sible,  although  uncles  and  other  relatives  assisted,  and  the  womanly 
training  of  the  girl,  of  course,  devolved  upon  the  mother.  The  pupil 
was  frequently  called  upon  to  meet  some  reasonable  test  of  prog¬ 
ress,  thus  leading  by  degrees  to  actual  feats  of  hunting  on  the  boy’s 
part,  and  skilled  housewifery  on  that  of  the  girl.  The  earliest  play 
in  each  case  was  almost  entirely  imitative  of  the  life  of  their  people, 
reproducing  that  life  in  little,  and  becoming  a  sort  of  school.  On 
this  mimic  stage  the  serious  pursuits,  and  even  the  solemn  cere¬ 
monies  of  the  tribe,  were  acted  with  much  spirit  and  painstaking  detail. 

Inspired  by  the  examples  thus  kept  ever  before  him,  the  boy 
very  early  developed  ambition  as  a  hunter.  Admittedly  he  in¬ 
herited  something  of  this,  but  far  more  the  hunting  exploits  daily 
recounted  in  his  hearing  had  sunk  deep  into  his  mind.  At  four  or 
five  years  of  age,  as  soon  as  his  grandfather  had  strung  his  minia¬ 
ture  bow,  he  stepped  boldly  from  the  teepee  into  the  forest  at  its  doors, 
eager  for  his  first  great  adventure.  In  his  heart  he  dreamed  of  over¬ 
taking  a  moose  or  bear,  while  in  sober  reality  he  was  hunting  the 
smaller  beasts  and  birds,  for  practice  and  to  verify  the  instructions 
received  in  babyhood.  At  this  period  he  adhered  strictly  to  what 
he  had  been  told,  but  later  on  began  to  make  his  own  discoveries 
and  to  think  for  himself  with  the  confidence  of  the  born  explorer. 
The  rabbits,  the  squirrels,  and  the  birds  were  to  him  tribes  of  little 
people,  with  much  wisdom  and  cunning  of  their  own,  against  which 
he  must  match  his  wits  in  the  contest  for  life.  At  the  same  time,  he 
learned  in  the  cradle  to  respect  the  unplumbed  intelligence  be¬ 
hind  their  dumbness  as  something  warcan  or  mysterious,  and 
dimly  hoped  to  gain  from  them  supernatural  information.  In  his 
eagerness  to  come  in  closer  touch  with  these  woodland  folk,  the 
little  fellow  often  forgot  how  long  he  had  been  from  home,  and  how 
far  he  had  wandered. 
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By  the  time  he  was  ten  years  old,  he  had  become  an  independent 
hunter  and  fairly  adept  in  the  arts  of  self-preservation  and  defense. 
He  was  then  able  to  bring  in  small  game  to  his  mother,  and  each  time 
he  did  so  he  was  praised  and  encouraged  to  further  effort.  He  cooked 
for  himself  when  hungry,  and  developed  wonderful  ability  to  find  his 
way  at  night,  on  the  unbroken  plain,  or  in  the  depths  of  the  forest. 
His  own  account  of  the  discovery  and  pursuit  of  his  game  was  com¬ 
pared  point  by  point  with  those  earlier  hunting  stories  that  he  had 
learned  by  heart,  thus  making  every  detail  clear  and  definite  in  his 
own  mind. 

One  of  the  earliest  things  he  mastered  was  the  language  of 
foot-prints.  He  was  taught  that  the  habits  of  every  animal  may  be 
learned,  its  very  mind  read,  by  intelligently  following  its  trail.  The 
season  of  the  year,  the  time  of  day,  the  sex  and  age  of  the  animal 
in  question,  all  these  affected  the  problem,  which  was  to  determine 
whether  he  was  at  play  or  in  flight,  in  pursuit  of  his  mate,  or  merely 
roaming  in  search  of  food.  The  answer  must  decide  how  far  the 
hunter  should  pursue  that  trail. 

He  also  learned  thoroughly  the  characteristic  manceuvers  of  the 
animal  he  was  hunting,  the  detours  or  circles  made  before  lying 
down,  which  vary  with  the  different  tribes,  such  as  moose  and  deer. 
These  larger  animals  he  began  to  hunt  when  he  was  about  twelve 
years  old.  At  fifteen,  if  strong  and  well-grown,  he  was  considered 
fit  to  go  upon  the  buffalo-hunt  or  the  war-path. 

With  all  this,  his  physical  development  was  by  no  means  neglected. 
All  the  boys  of  a  village  met  daily  for  athletic  sports,  such  as  swim¬ 
ming  contests,  jumping  contests,  climbing  trees,  and  running  races. 
There  were  mock  fights,  games  of  ball,  and  various  other  games,  in 
which  the  boys  were  often  supervised  by  older  youths,  and  thoroughly 
instructed  in  the  art  of  reserving  their  strength  so  as  to  win  in  a 
long-continued  struggle.  Their  “staying  power”  is  still  one  of  the 
strongest  points  of  the  Indian  athlete. 

The  boy  was  accustomed  to  rise  at  daybreak,  when  game  is  readily 
met  with,  and  weather  observations  may  be  taken.  One  can  also 
travel  best  during  the  early  part  of  the  day.  Therefore  the  Indian 
slept  early,  unless  on  duty  for  a  night  watch,  or  for  scouting. 

During  the  period  of  growth,  or  what  we  might  call  his  “school 
days,”  he  was  given  the  harder  portions  of  the  meat,  and  made  to 
chew  his  food  thoroughly,  while  the  tender  meat  and  the  soup  or 
broth  were  reserved  for  the  old  people.  He  was  warned  against  drink¬ 
ing  too  freely  of  water,  especially  in  long-distance  running.  Thus 
the  body  was  kept  lean,  lithe  and  symmetrical — the  ideal  of  manly 
beauty  as  exemplified  in  these  “Greeks  of  the  forest.”  After  the 
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coming  of  the  horse  into  primitive  life,  the  boy  was  early  trained  to 
ride,  swim  and  handle  him. 

THE  education  of  the  girl  was  conducted  along  distinctively  wo¬ 
manly  lines  by  mother  and  grandmother,  and  she  was  as  care¬ 
fully  prepared  for  her  duties  as  the  boy  for  his.  Even  though 
she  was  not  expected  to  be  a  hunter,  woodcraft  and  nature  study  were, 
next  to  religion,  the  basis  of  her  training.  All  the  edible  and  medi¬ 
cinal  herbs,  roots  and  berries  had  to  be  accurately  learned,  together 
with  their  favorite  haunts  and  proper  time  of  gathering.  The  family 
life  of  the  birds  and  smaller  animals,  even  of  the  insects,  was  lovingly 
studied.  She  was  taught  that  all  things  grow  in  pairs,  and  that  the 
main  business  of  life  is  parenthood. 

Beginning  with  her  dolls  and  their  miniature  teepees  and  gar¬ 
ments,  the  little  woman  learned  all  the  domestic  arts,  the  sewing, 
embroidery,  preparation  of  food,  fetching  of  wood  and  water,  and 
finally  the  most  difficult  lessons  of  all,  those  of  tanning  and  dress¬ 
ing  skins  and  making  and  pitching  the  teepee  itself.  Perhaps  it  was 
as  well  for  her  future  content  in  life  that  no  book  lessons  took  pre¬ 
cedence  of  these,  or  in  any  way  detracted  from  their  dignity  and  im¬ 
portance  in  her  eyes.  She  early  learned  that  the  comfort  and  peace 
of  the  household  were  in  her  keeping,  and  she  cheerfully  accepted  the 
trust. 

It  will  be  seen  that  our  education  was  primarily  religious,  and 
after  that  mainly  vocational,  concerning  itself  directly  with  the 
necessary  business  of  living.  In  these  fundamentals  the  Indian 
himself  was  quick  to  perceive  its  superiority  over  the  education 
urged  upon  him  by  the  white  man,  who  so  far  surpassed  us  in  ma¬ 
terial  conquests  and  in  technical  culture. 

Our  work  in  the  fine  arts  was  crude  and  primitive,  yet  not  with¬ 
out  value,  as  the  dominant  race  is  now  beginning  to  discover.  Songs 
of  simple  and  appealing  cadence  were  a  part  of  life  from  babyhood 
onward.  The  very  cradle  songs  inspired  to  brave  deeds  the  minia¬ 
ture  warrior,  or  encouraged  womanly  aspirations  in  the  maiden. 

Painting  and  carving  were  applied  by  our  men  to  purely  dec¬ 
orative  and  symbolic  as  well  as  useful  ends,  and  our  women  de¬ 
veloped  a  rare  instinct  for  color  and  form  in  their  art  handicrafts — 
the  wonderful  basketry,  blankets  and  pottery  produced  by  different 
tribes,  as  well  as  in  the  embroidery  which  they  lavished  upon  their 
garments  and  other  belongings. 

Having  touched  upon  our  prenatal,  religious,  historical,  voca¬ 
tional  and  artistic  training,  it  remains  to  speak  of  that  social  edu¬ 
cation  in  which,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  “untutored  savage” 
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often  puts  civilized  man  to  the  blush.  Silence  and  modesty  of  de¬ 
meanor  in  the  young,  reverence  for  elders,  and  general  family  de¬ 
corum,  were  surely  more  characteristic  of  the  Indian  children  of 
my  day  than  of  the  average  American  household.  Rudeness  toward 
strangers,  and  especially  toward  the  poorly  dressed,  the  old  or  un¬ 
fortunate,  so  commonly  observed  on  the  streets  of  every  town,  would 
never  have  been  tolerated  among  us.  Our  rules  of  courtesy  in  the 
matter  of  salutations,  visits,  the  taking  or  offering  of  food,  and  the 
like,  were  strictly  observed,  profanity  or  “slang”  was  unknown, 
intercourse  between  the  sexes  was  closely  guarded,  and  the  whole 
fabric  of  our  etiquette  was  more  binding  than  written  law. 

In  one  further  respect  the  Indian  child  under  the  old  regime 
was  unquestionably  superior  to  the  white  child  or  to  the  product 
of  the  white  man’s  schools — -that  is,  in  the  courage  which  comes 
only  with  complete  self-reliance,  and  the  power  of  independent 
initiative  that  is  after  all  a  certain  test  of  education. 


IN  THE  OLD  APPLE  ORCHARD 

IN  THE  Spring  she  laughed  to  see  them — snow-white  blooms  upon 
the  bough. 

As  they  fell,  a  May-time  snow-storm,  thick  as  fall  the  apples  now. 
Oh  the  wonder  of  the  orchard,  cool  and  fragrant  with  the  fruit — 
This  is  Arcady  in  Summer,  and  the  world’s  alarms  are  mute. 

Far  away  the  City  thunders,  and  Life  surges  like  a  stream; 

Here  are  afternoons  of  rapture,  silence  and  a  golden  dream. 

I  am  coming  when  they  call  me — Summer  and  my  Summer  maid — 
Oh  the  wonder  of  the  orchard,  full  of  shadows  and  of  shade. 

I  am  going  to  the  glory  of  the  quiet  orchard  aisles. 

Where  the  burning  sun  is  vanquished — there  is  sun  in  her  bright  smiles : 
We  shall  gather  fruit  and  wisdom  for  the  cheerless  Winter  days; 
As  we  loiter  in  the  orchard  with  its  dim  mysterious  ways. 

Charles  Hanson  Towne. 
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EVERETT  SHINN’S  PAINTINGS  OF  LABOR  IN 
THE  NEW  CITY  HALL  AT  TRENTON,  N.  J. 

HE  relation  of  art  to  life  is  the  essential  idea  in  Everett 
Shinn’s  decorations  for  the  Council  Chamber  of  the 
new  City  Hall  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  Through  all 
ages  great  art  has  been  the  expression  of  this  relation, 
and  has  interested  us  because  it  was  our  means  of 
knowing  how  people  with  great  imagination  saw  life. 
Through  painting  and  music  and  sculpture  and  poetry 
we  have  been  able  to  follow  the  great  men’s  vision  of  truth.  And  so 
far  as  we  can  understand  from  the  history  of  art,  that  phase  of  it 
which  has  not  shown  an  intimate  relation  to  life  has  eventually  evap¬ 
orated,  presenting  to  us  during  a  fleeting  existence  the  impression  of 
lovely  buildings  without  foundation.  The  fact  is  that  there  can  be 
no  real  lasting  interest  in  art  that  is  not  related  intimately  to  life, 
for  without  that  relationship  the  reason  for  art  vanishes,  in  spite  of 
the  various  temporary  dilettante  schools  of  the  makers  of  pretty 
symbols.  The  purely  decorative  thing  cannot  survive,  for  the  soul 
of  the  human  race  rests  all  its  interests,  its  needs,  its  power  of  achieve¬ 
ment  upon  the  great  fundamental  truths  of  existence.  There  is 
nothing  permanently  great  that  is  not  an  expression  of  these  truths, 
and  yet  more  often  than  not  the  fine  presentation  of  truth  is  called 
revolutionary,  anarchistic.  Of  course,  it  is  called  many  “worse” 
things,  too,  by  the  people  who  are  ignorant  as  well  as  fearless. 

The  figures  in  the  great  panels  which  Mr.  Shinn  has  painted  for 
the  Trenton  City  Hall  must  unquestionably  be  ranked  with  that 
phase  of  art  which  is  related  to  life.  These  panels  represent  the 
special  industries  of  Trenton.  They  are  tremendous  in  size,  forty- 
five  feet  long  by  twenty-two  feet  high,  and  there  is  not  from  the 
height  to  the  depth,  from  one  great  width  to  the  other,  a  single  sug¬ 
gestion  of  insincerity,  artificiality,  or  the  painting  for  pure  decora¬ 
tion’s  sake. 

The  subject  of  the  left  panel  shows  men  working  in  the  colossal 
steel  mills.  At  the  right  the  men  are  equally  energetic  in  the  vast 
pottery  works.  Because  these  studies  are  realistic,  because  blood 
courses  through  the  bodies  of  the  workers,  because  the  dignity  of 
the  workmen  is  the  dignity  of  men  and  not  of  supermen,  critics  say 
that  they  are  wholly  modern,  and  admire  them  as  a  new  phase  of 
art.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  really  represent  an  art  of  decora¬ 
tion  that  is  as  old  as  the  ages,  the  art  based  on  truth,  and  inherent 
in  it. 

The  preparations  for  these  decorations  were  long  and  arduous, 
and  they  were  characteristic  of  Everett  Shinn,  whom  of  all  our 
painters  is  perhaps  the  most  ardent  worker,  the  most  tireless  student. 
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WALL  OF  THE  COUNCIL  CHAMBER  IN  CITY  HALL  AT  TRENTON,  N.  J., 
SHOWING  THE  PLACING  OF  EVERETT  SHINN’S  MURAL  DECORA¬ 
TION,  DETAILS  OF  WHICH  ARE  SHOWN  ON  PAGES  380  AND  381. 


PANEL  BY  MR.  SHINN:  SUGGESTED  BY  THE  MEN  AT  WORK 
IN  THE  ROEBLING  STEEL  WORKS  AT  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


MR.  SHINN  RECEIVED  INSPIRATION  FOR  THIS  DECORATIVE  PANEL 
FROM  THE  POTTERY  KILNS  OF  HARRY  MATTOCK,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


THE  MODERN  TENDENCY  OF  MURAL  DECORATIONS 


Before  a  brush  was  touched  to  the  canvas,  Shinn  spent  six  months 
living  alternately  between  the  Roebling  Steel  Mills  and  the  pottery 
kilns  of  Harry  Mattock  at  Trenton.  There  he  sought  what  the 
painter  calls  “atmosphere,”  and  other  people  call  knowledge.  And 
he  saw  the  things  about  him,  not  from  a  point  of  view  of  an  artist, 
but  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  man — a  distinction  that  is  important. 
For  many  of  the  modern  artists  have  lost  the  expression  of  manhood 
in  a  maze  of  mysterious  affectations.  They  no  longer  see  men  and 
women,  but  see  lines  and  colors  and  forms  that  may  be  turned  into 
compositions  that  are  admirable  for  purely  artistic,  and  that  is  ab¬ 
stract,  reasons. 

If  that  cultivated  and  unreal  sight  be  truly  the  sight  of  an  artist, 
then  Shinn,  in  painting  these  decorations,  was  not  an  artist.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  he  was  something  greater. 

WHAT  he  has  shown  of  these  factories  is  what  any  truthful 
man  would  have  shown  us.  He  went  to  them  to  know  them. 
He  put  his  hands  to  levers  to  feel  the  pull  of  them  and  their 
give,  he  listened  to  the  roar  of  furnaces,  braved  their  white  heat 
wafted  like  revenge  through  their  opened  doors,  felt  the  force  and 
delicacy  of  steel  monsters,  felt  the  exhilaration  of  victory  over  stub¬ 
born  steel  and  malleable  clay,  felt  the  glorious  pride  and  force  of 
the  skilled  artisan.  When  he  got  back  to  his  studio  he  was  like  a 
charger  with  the  smell  of  gunpowder  still  in  his  nostrils.  He  knew 
that  while  a  statesman  can  make  or  break  an  empire,  he  cannot  bend 
an  iron  bar.  The  men  who  can  do  that  first  treated  Shinn  with  in¬ 
difference.  He  was  to  them  only  “an  artist  fellow  from  the  city.” 
Later  they  learned  that  he  was  also  a  man.  At  first  they  helped  with 
a  little  contempt  for  his  ignorance  in  the  technicalities  of  their  trade, 
but  later  eagerly  and  honestly. 

And  what  has  pleased  Shinn  most  in  this  work  is  the  fact  that 
Willie  Clegg,  Ben  Cruger  and  Stevens,  the  foreman  of  the  testing 
machines  at  Roebling ’s,  have  absolutely  approved  of  his  decoration. 
They  were  models  for  it  at  his  studio,  and  their  portraits  are  to  be 
pointed  out  by  following  generations  of  Cleggs  and  Stevenses  and 
Crugers. 

Willie  Clegg’s  six  feet  of  brawn  upset  the  dainty  portrait  of  a 
lady  of  Fragonard’s  time  in  Shinn’s  studio.  He  was  a  bull  in  a  china 
shop — but  he  taught  Shinn  how  to  wipe  a  joint  and  bantered  him 
because  he  had  put  a  leather  apron  on  the  wrong  mechanic.  The 
painter  made  that  correction  and  others  that  were  suggested.  There 
is  not  a  faulty  detail  in  the  work,  thanks  to  Willie  Clegg’s  advice. 
The  machinery  represented  is  exact,  the  proper  workmen  do  their 
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proper  tasks.  That  is  as  the  conscientious  Meissonnier  would  have 
done  it.  But  the  Frenchman's  superficial  photography  is  not  here. 
Shinn’s  photographic  accuracy  was  incidental,  that  which  he  really 
wanted  and  that  which  he  really  got  was  the  spirit  of  the  places,  the 
spirit  of  the  work,  the  human  dignity  of  it. 

1 1  is  decoration  over  the  rostrum  of  the  Council  Chamber  is  to 
be  a  constant  reminder  of  the  active  life  of  Trenton,  of  its  industry 
and  its  ambition.  It  shows  an  inferno  of  heat,  of  vibrant  lights  and 
darks,  of  dancing  shadows,  of  men  who  are  men  and  demons  at 
once.  Each  figure  of  the  composition  is  Mephistopheles,  joyful  and 
masterly,  before  his  particular  fire.  The  whole  is  a  riotous  harmony, 
played  by  quick,  active  muscles,  and  fast-moving  wheels,  still  one 
moment,  tense  or  relaxed  the  next.  Here  is  the  work  of  Trenton 
and  here  must  be  the  play  of  Trenton — the  life  of  its  people.  No 
one  may  doubt  that.  Shinn  is  authoritative,  and  while  he  has  painted 
here,  a  particular  place,  a  seeming  hell,  he  came  to  it  from  the  out¬ 
side  and  brought  in  with  him,  as  all  the  workmen  do,  a  rav  of  sun- 
shine  and  of  happiness  and  permitted  it  to  remain  there,  as  all  the 
workmen  do.  He  tells  of  the  joy  of  work  and  of  the  joy  of  relaxa¬ 
tion.  lie  tells  a  story  that  is  complete. 

Decorators  tell  me  that  the  obvious  thing  for  Shinn  to  have  done 
was  to  have  painted  Washington  crossing  the  Delaware.  That  his¬ 
torical  incident  has  done  much  for  the  fame  of  Trenton  and  certainly 
when  Washington  crossed  the  Delaware  that  cold  winter’s  night,  and 
rid  the  city  of  a  boisterous  band  of  drunken  Hessians,  he  did  much 
for  old  Trenton.  But  old  Trenton,  as  Shinn  says,  is  not  contem¬ 
porary  Trenton,  and  that  one  night  that  added  so  much  to  the  fame 
of  General  Washington  and  to  the  fame  of  Trenton  has  done  little 
toward  the  growth  of  Trenton  or  even  the  survival  of  it. 

“What  the  Council  Chamber  should  laud  in  an  American  city 
hall  and  should  commemorate,”  Mr.  Shinn  said  to  me  in  his  studio 
recently,  “is  not  past  glories  but  present  ones.  The  towns  that  look 
ever  toward  their  pasts  are  lost  towns. 

“If  the  Mayor  in  the  City  Hall  of  Trenton  were  to  say  every 
day  to  his  constituents,  ‘Washington  once  crossed  the  Delaware  on 
a  very  cold  night  to  conquer  Trenton,’  they  would  believe  him  but 
a  poor  mayor.  Why  does  this  not  apply  to  the  walls  of  the  City 
Hall,  and  more  especially  so,  in  fact,  for  the  ideas  expressed  on  the 
walls  of  the  City  Hall  are  permanent,  and  the  Mayor  in  the  City  Hall 
is  not  permanent. 

“And  blind  Justices  weighing  their  inevitable  scales  are  so  com¬ 
mon,  they  have  come  to  mean  nothing.  No,  I  think  the  thing  to 
picture  in  the  City  Hall  is  the  grand  and  glorious  work  that  makes 
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the  city  and  the  City  Hall  possible.  Keep  that  before  the  men  that 
sit  in  the  Council  Chamber  and  you  keep  the  interests  of  the  city 
ever  before  them.” 

1HAVE  said  that  Shinn  spent  six  months  studying  the  subject  of 
the  composition.  He  spent  as  much  as  that  again  in  studying 
the  conditions  of  lighting  and  placing  under  which  it  was  to  be 
shown.  The  method  he  employed  is  new  to  the  world  of  decora¬ 
tion.  He  built  a  small  model  that  is  an  exact  replica  of  the  Council 
Chamber  down  to  the  last  bench.  Into  this  he  placed  the  sketch 
for  the  mural  painting.  And  then  with  an  arrangement  of  lights 
reduced  so  that  they  would  exactly  resemble  the  effect  in  the  City 
Hall  under  daylight  and  artificial  light,  he  worked  out  his  color 
scheme.  The  result  was  perfect,  for  since  the  big  mural  painting 
has  been  placed  in  its  final  position  it  has  not  been  retouched. 

It  is  impossible  fully  to  appreciate  Everett  Shinn’s  achievement 
in  these  mural  decorations,  which  he  has  made  the  apotheosis  of 
labor,  without  calling  to  mind,  in  brilliant  and  picturesque  contrast, 
his  beautiful  work  suggestive  of  Watteau  and  Fragonard.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Shinn  has  been  called  the  Watteau  of  America,  and  although 
his  lovely  coquettish  ladies  and  picturesque  amorous  gentlemen  are 
after  the  manner  of  Watteau,  yet  they  very  definitely  show  an  Ameri¬ 
can  spirit,  and  are  done  with  masterly  modern  technique.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  the  most  beautiful  Georgian  decorations  in  America  have 
been  done  by  Mr.  Shinn,  and  done  with  the  greatest  interest  and 
delight,  for  an  enchanting  quality  of  this  artist’s  work  is  the  very 
genuine  versatility  which  he  has  been  able  to  achieve.  His  ponder¬ 
ous  men  doing  their  terrific  work  before  the  fires  of  the  great  fac¬ 
tories  in  Trenton  are  no  more  real  and  enjoyable  to  the  artist  than 
the  fragile  women  with  white  wigs  and  high-heeled  slippers  and 
background  of  flowers  that  Mr.  Shinn  has  placed  in  some  of  the 
more  elaborate  old-world  houses  of  America.  Again,  in  addition 
to  these  two  phases  of  his  art  there  is  the  greatest  artistic  excellence 
to  be  found  in  his  portraits  of  modern  people  and  in  his  sketches  of 
daily  life,  both  here  and  in  Paris.  In  fact,  the  art  world  has  grown 
to  expect  Mr.  Shinn  to  present  with  distinction  whatever  has  touched 
for  the  moment,  his  glowing,  forceful  imagination. 
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ALTHOUGH  there  had  been  for  years  a  continual 
sly  threading  of  the  trails  that  led  to  his  place  of 
business  in  the  woods,  Harmon  Ridge  had  never 
during  his  lifetime  had  so  many  guests  as  today. 
Most  of  the  folks  now  gathered  in  the  best  room 
of  the  log  house  were  voluntary  strangers  to  its 
door.  Women  were  coming  and  going  clad  in  gar¬ 
ments  of  hastily  donned  and  ill-matched  colors,  with  here  and  there 
a  black  waist,  hat  or  skirt.  Susan,  the  wife  of  Clifford  Ridge,  and 
old  Mrs.  Bivins  were  distinguished  by  whole  costumes  of  the  appro¬ 
priate  hue;  the  latter  not  through  any  peculiar  depth  of  feeling,  but 
because,  having  no  kin  of  her  own,  she  made  a  point  of  attending 
all  the  burials  of  the  countryside,  and  for  expediency  had  long  since 
east  all  her  outer  garments  into  the  same  pot  of  funereal  logwood. 

In  the  tidy  kitchen  Harmon’s  young  housekeeper  had  not  changed 
the  steel-gray  gingham  she  had  worn  the  day  before.  She  was  occu- 
pied  with  straightening  the  dead  man’s  accounts,  which  she  had 
kept  for  two  years.  Fan  Walton  was  a  strongly  built,  energetic  girl, 
standing  firm  in  her  broad  shoes  and  breathing  deeply  as  she  worked. 
She  always  experienced  a  faint  shock  of  surprise  on  the  rare  occa¬ 
sions  when  she  faced  a  mirror,  at  not  finding  herself  beautiful. 

From  under  eyelids  swollen  with  loss  of  sleep  she  looked  up  as  a 
tall,  sunbrowned  young  mountaineer  stooped  through  the  doorway. 

“I’ve  cut  you  a  quantity  of  wood  and  killed  them  chickens  for 
dinner.  Fan,”  he  said.  lie  came  forward  and  laid  one  hand  on  the 
table  at  which  she  was  seated;  his  tone  became  almost  pleading  as 
he  went  on.  “Now  you  let  me  start  dinner  for  ye.  You’re  werried 
out.  My  dad  was  cook  for  his  company  all  through  the  war,  and 
he  learnt  me  how.  I  bet  I  can  beat  you  makin’  dodgers.” 

“I  bet  you  can’t,”  she  replied;  but  putting  away  her  book,  she 
watched  him  deftly  blow  up  the  hearth-fire  with  a  turkey-wing  and 
hang  a  kettle  over  the  blaze. 

“I  reckon,”  he  continued  presently,  coming  up  the  cellar-way 
with  a  pan  of  potatoes,  “that’s  why  Mr.  Ridge  always  liked  me  to 
tend  the  still  for  him;  I  could  generally  git  water  to  bile  without 
burnin’  it.  Well— I  got  to  look  out  for  another  job  now.  I’ll  never 
work  for  a  man  I  like  better.  I  do  wisht  I'd  a-been  there  when — 
when— the  rev’s  took  him,  instead  of  haulin'  corn.  Maybe  if  there'd 
been  two  on  gyuard  it  wouldn't  have  ended  that  way.” 

She  caught  her  breath  with  a  great  sob.  “Oh,  Byron!”  There 
was  something  tragic  in  the  crv  that  freed  itself  from  her  strained 
throat.  “He  was  so  good!” 

The  boy  nodded  without  looking  up  from  his  potato-paring; 
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the  pathos  of  her  position,  or  as  much  of  it  as  was  known  to  him, 
smote  him  to  the  heart.  But  Fan,  impatient  with  herself  for  the 
moment’s  weakness,  turned  quickly,  and  rolling  up  her  sleeves  on 
her  firm  shapely  arms,  mixed  a  creamy  mass  of  meal  and  butter¬ 
milk  and  began  manipulating  it  into  dodgers.  They  remained 
silent  and  busy  until  Grandma  Bivins’  shrill  voice  announced  her 
entry:  “Looky  thar,  Bar’n — that  colt’s  a-gwine  to  break  ever’  one 
o’  them  crocks!” 

The  pretty,  petted  sorrel  sprang  back  in  a  well-simulated  panic 
at  the  wave  of  Fan’s  dish-towel,  and  an  instant  after  was  stretching 
an  investigative  nose  toward  the  window  again. 

“Truelove’s  restless  today,”  explained  Fan  as  she  patted  the 
oval  pones  into  their  oven  nest.  “Take  a  chair  by  the  door,  Mrs. 
Bivins.  I  hate  to  shut  the  colt  up,  for  I  know  how  she  feels.” 

“I’ll  go  turn  her  in  the  pasture,”  said  Byron  as  he  put  the  pota¬ 
toes  in  the  pot. 

In  the  barnyard,  a  half-dozen  men  sat  around  upon  inverted 
feed-buckets,  the  chopping-block,  the  ash-gum,  the  bales  of  clap¬ 
boards  riven  to  roof  the  old  barn — anything  rather  than  go  in  the 
house  before  the  activities  and  lamentations  of  the  womenfolk  had 
come  to  a  standstill.  A  certain  cautious  restraint  was  perceptible 
in  the  conversation  here,  an  edging  around  the  subject  that  was  in¬ 
evitably  the  center  of  interest  to  all,  of  which  circumstances  for¬ 
bade  direct  mention. 

“.  .  .  That’s  a  powerful  fine  orchard.  Might’  near  all  Lim¬ 
ber  twigs,  ain’t  they?” 

“Harmon  Ridge  took  as  good  keer  of  his  land  as  he  did  of  his 
team.” 

“I  never  seed  a  better  quartered  colt  than  that  one  Bar’n  Standi- 
fer’s  a-leadin’  yonder.  Her  dam  was  a  fine  pacer.” 

But  no  one  asked  in  so  many  words  how  much  Harmon  Ridge 
was  worth  or  who  would  inherit  the  property. 

In  the  lane  three  men  conferred  a  little  apart  from  the  others; 
Absalom  Ridge,  the  deacon  of  the  Borden  Springs  church;  Clif¬ 
ford,  justice  of  the  peace  at  Bel  view,  affable  and  prosperous  beneath 
due  decorum;  and  with  them  the  preacher,  properly  punctilious 
and  punctiliously  proper,  as  befitted  the  master  of  ceremonies.  In 
the  mountains  a  funeral  sermon  is  seldom  preached  in  seed-time 
or  harvest;  it  may  await  for  months  the  convenience  of  the  family 
connection.  Clifford  urbanely  offered  the  front  rooms  and  ample 
porches  of  his  house  for  the  purpose;  but  Absalom,  loth  to  relin¬ 
quish  the  one  bit  of  prestige  life  had  granted  him,  insisted  that  his 
church  should  be  the  chosen  site. 
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The  preacher  agreed.  “Let  ’em  all  bring  a  basket  and  spread 
dinner  on  the  ground,  Brother  Ridge,  and  afterward  protract  the 
service  into  a  praise  meetin’.” 

Clifford  yielded  the  point  with  admirable  grace,  perhaps  feeling 
that  he  could  afford  to.  “That  announcemint  will  bring  out  a 
good  crowd.” 

“Then,”  continued  the  preacher,  “how  ’bout  havin’  it  the  third 
Sunday  in  next  month  ?  All  crops  ’ll  be  laid  by  again’  that  time, 
and  I  haven’t  got  no  appointmints  for  that  date.”  He  cut  a  fresh 
chew  of  tobacco  from  the  plug  offered  him  by  Clifford,  and  went 
on  dolorously:  “It’s  a  hard  thing  to  be  called  on  to  preach  the  fu¬ 
neral  of  a  man  that  never  made  any  profession  of  faith.  I’d  rather 
be  called  on  for  any  other  duty  of  the  ministry  than  that.” 

“Hit’s  hard;  yes,”  agreed  Absalom  sympathetically.  “I’m 
afeared  the  one  consolation  you  can  set  before  our  sorrowin’  family 
is  the  fact  that  not  one  of  us  ac-chilly  knows  anything  about  pore 
Harmon’s  faith.” 

“You  might  jist  mention,”  interrupted  a  new  voice,  “that  he 
was  honest  as  the  open  day,  and  the  best-hearted  friend  a  man 
ever  had  in  time  o’  need.” 

They  all  jumped  around,  and  came  face  to  face  with  Bvron;  but 
ere  they  couid  frame  a  suitable  reply  he  had  passed  on,  the  sorrel 
following.  The  very  presence  of  Harmon’s  helper  was  embarrassing 
to  the  justice  and  the  deacon,  reminding  them  that  the  brother 
whose  large  well-knit  frame  and  lion  like  flow  of  beard  now  reposed 
beneath  a  sheet  on  the  rude  scaffolding  had  served  the  devil  and 
defied  the  law  for  the  past  ten  years. 

Yet  as  they  halted,  staring  at  each  other,  those  two  suddenly 
remembered  the  warm-hearted,  wayward  boyhood  of  the  rover— 
the  brightness  of  his  blue  eyes,  the  reddish-brown  cowlick  that 
swept  down  over  his  forehead  in  correspondence  to  some  unruly 
twist  in  his  nature.  After  all,  in  those  far-off  days,  of  what  had 
Harmon  been  guilty  except  just  being  himself?  Only  his  earth- 
born  strength  had  affronted  the  careful  propriety  and  thrift  of  the 
one,  the  saintly  demeanor  of  the  other.  Slowly  and  in  silence  they 
walked  toward  the  group  under  the  tree. 

Indoors,  the  wives,  under  cover  of  putting  the  house  in  order, 
essayed  an  examination;  but  the  attempt  failed  dismally  as  closet 
after  closet  was  found  to  be  already  immaculate. 

“I  wonder  if  she  does  keep  things  like  this  all  the  time;  or  did 
she  take  ’n  hustle  everything  straight  because  she  knew  folks  would 
be  in?”  whined  Absalom’s  wife,  Marzela.  between  her  prominent 
yellow  teeth. 
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“Do  you  reckon  he  was  prepared  to  go?”  continued  Marzela, 
piously.  “I  hoped,  seein’  he’  lingered  on  for  some  days  after — his 
injury,  that  he’d  profess  religion  at  the  ’leventh  hour — repent,  and 
believe,  in  time.  I  even  tried  to  git  Absalom  to  ride  over  and  talk 
to  him;  but  he’s  always  had  trouble  when  he  tried  to  git  pore  Har¬ 
mon  to  think  of  his  soul,  and  there  was  only  them  three  days  left 
of  the  dark  o’  the  moon  to  plant  in.” 

“The  fact  is  we  didn’t  none  of  us  have  any  idy  it  was  so  serious; 
we  would  a-come,  but  we  didn’t  look  for  the  end  so  suddent;  it 
come  on  us  a  awful  shock.”  Susan  began  to  weep  in  a  ladylike 
fashion,  rocking  to  and  fro  in  the  easiest  chair. 

The  company  had  recourse  to  Scripture  texts. 

“And  I  know  in  reason,”  she  continued  presently,  “that  Har¬ 
mon  himself  didn’t  expect  it  neither;  ’r  else  he’d  a-left  some  kind 
of  a — will.”  There  seemed  some  thought  behind  the  speech  which 
it  was  not  advisable  to  put  into  words. 

“He  always  thought  so  much  of  N’omi  and  Paul;  he  was  good 
to  all  the  children,  but  them  two  was  his  favor-ites.”  Marzela  had 
awakened  tardily. 

The  two  women  eyed  each  other  for  the  first  time  with  frank 
hostility.  But  Susan,  feeling  the  necessity  for  making  common 
cause  against  the  enemy,  resumed  tearfully:  “I  wouldn’t  want  to 
ask  her  anything  about  the  ‘last  hours,’  but  Lucy,  maybe,  ’ll  know 
when  she  comes.” 

“Why  ain’t  Lucy  here,  do  you  reckon?” 

“She’ll  be  here  to  set  up,”  a  neighbor  volunteered.  “She  told 
me  as  I  come  on  that  she  had  been  obliged  to  wash  today;  but  she 
’lowed  to  git  here  tonight.” 

“Late,  I  expect,”  said  another,  “for  she’ll  have  to  carry  that 
heavy  baby.  And  she’s  been  a-settin’  up,  her  and  Fan,  ever  since — - 
it  happened.” 

A  low  voice  sounded  from  the  doorway,  and  at  least  eight  ear- 
bobs  swung  as  one. 

“Come  to  dinner,”  Fan  Walton  bade  them  quietly,  “and  please 
bring  out  four  chairs.” 

From  early  candlelighting  the  house  was  full.  And  then, 
led  on  by  those  first  comers,  the  whole  gathering  began  covertly  to 
watch  Fan.  Whatever  she  did  was  commented  on.  Sometimes 
when  she  passed  there  were  whispered  conversations;  again  an 
uneasy  silence  fell.  Strange  glances  followed  her  through  the  doors, 
and  when  she  was  gone  the  subdued  conversation  began  to  fly  back 
and  forth.  At  last  she  caught  the  words,  “He  never  would  trust 
a  bank,  but — ” 
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The  significance  of  that  phrase  did  not  burn  its  way  through  her 
heavy  thoughts  until  after  she  had  quit  the  dimly  lighted  rooms 
and  gained  the  quiet  of  the  dark  kitchen  porch.  Then,  her  noble 
strength  deserting  her  suddenly,  she  dropped  on  the  bench  beside 
the  crocks  and  churn;  her  cheeks  burned  in  the  darkness,  and  her 
mouth  straightened  to  a  hard  line  of  suffering. 

On  the  front  porch  Byron,  half  asleep  after  days  of  work  and 
nights  of  watching,  was  stretched  out  with  someone’s  saddle  for  a 
pillow,  when  he  became  aware  of  a  point  of  light  too  low  for  a  star, 
and  sat  up. 

“Some  of  ’em  pokin’  about  tryin’  to  find  out  something  ’at’s 
none  o’  their  business,”  he  decided,  and  roused  himself  with  an 
effort.  Visions  of  a  lantern  overturned  in  the  hay  hurried  his  feet 
across  the  lot.  But  it  was  no  curious  stranger;  it  was  Fan,  with 
her  arms  round  Truelove’s  neck,  crying  as  though  her  heart  would 
break. 

“Fan,”  he  whispered,  coming  up,  “don’t — don’t  grieve  so.  .  .  . 
lie  was  sure  one  good  man;  but  he  died  about  as  he’d  have  chosen 
to, — all  alive  and  hearty,  and  hard  at  work.  lie  didn’t  suffer  but  a 
few  days.  He’d  much  rather  have  gone  this  way  than — behind  the 
bars.  lie  took  his  chance — ” 

She  put  out  a  work-hardened  hand  without  speaking,  and  he 
led  her  to  the  piled  hay  in  the  midst  of  the  wide  shadowy  spaces. 

“What  did  you  come  out  for?”  he  asked,  seating  himself  below 
her.  “I  fed  everything.  You  ought  to  git  some  sleep.” 

“I  wanted  to  get  shut  of  all  those  folks,”  she  answered,  dabbing 
at  her  eyes  with  her  apron.  “Not  you,  Byron — you  know  they  all 
talk  so  much.  Oh,  they’re  so — dirty!  They  shall  not  have  True- 
love,  and  the  old  man's  team  that  he  had  so  long,  and  the  Durham 
heifer  he  raised:  I’ll  kill  the  poor  pets  first!” 

He  nodded  broodingly.  “Fan — I  don’t  want  to  push  myself, 
but — you  know  what  you  told  me  oncet.  If  you  still  feel  so — as 
soon  as  you  can  get  consent  o’  your  mind  to  let  things  loose  here, 
why,  turn  ’em  over  to  these  folks.  I  want  you  to  come  to  me.  My 
house  is  a  poor  place — a  poor  home  for  a  girl  like  you;  but  oncet 
you  give  me  the  right  I’ll  make  ’em  careful  what  they  say.” 

She  shivered,  and  dropped  her  face  into  the  cup  of  her  palms. 

“You’re  a  dear  boy,  Byron.  I  could  leave  any  time;  but  I — I 
don’t  know  yet  what  I’m  going  to  do.  I  want  these  folks  out  of 
the  house,  and  I  feel  as  if  lie  does  too  ...” 

Bvron  was  slow  in  replying.  At  last  he  said,  “Well — I’ll  be 
around,  Fan,  any  time  you  need  me.” 

In  the  house  the  night  wore  on;  the  lamp  burned  strangely  in 
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the  thick,  drowsy  air.  The  watchers  seemed  gradually  to  lose  their 
individual  characteristics,  appearing  neither  young  nor  old, — like  a 
row  of  images,  presences  vaguely  unfriendly  to  each  other  and  to 
the  dead,  they  sat  silent  and  grave,  their  shadows  motionless  on 
the  wall.  And  still  most  of  the  men  remained  without,  sitting  on 
the  steps,  murmuring  to  each  other  in  the  desultory  fashion  of  moun¬ 
taineers;  for  death  and  birth  are  matters  on  which  only  women  can 
bear  to  look. 

“Mamma,”  whispered  the  young  girl  fresh  from  the  Select 
Academy,  “did  you  notice  how  short  that  Miss  Walton’s  dress  is 
made  ?” 

The  justice’s  lady  nodded  ponderously.  “I  wouldn’t  call  it 
immodest  exactly,  but  it  don’t,  today,  show  a  proper  respect.” 

“What  I  want  to  know,”  intoned  Marzela,  solemnly,  “is  what 
she’s  a -doin’  in  this  house  all  the  time,  day  and  night.” 

“You  know  she  wouldn’t  let  none  of  us  feed  the  stock,  nor  do 
about  in  the  house.  It  looks  as  if—” 

“It  does!” 

“.  .  .  She  might  know  we’d  think  strange  of  hit.” 

“Don’t  you?”  The  speaker  addressed  Lucy  directly. 

The  dead  man’s  only  sister  had  just  come  in.  She  was  a  small, 
worn,  faded  woman  in  blue  calico,  nursing  her  baby  in  a  corner. 
Lifting  her  red-rimmed  eyes,  she  answered  from  a  kind  of  remote¬ 
ness,  as  if  rapt  in  sorrow:  “Don’t  I  what?” 

“Don’t  you  think  strange  of  this  Fan  Walton  bein’  here?” 

“No,  I  don’t,”  she  replied  with  more  spirit.  “I’d  cer¬ 
tainly  think  stranger  if  he’d  a-lived  here  all  these  years  without 
nobody.” 

“Well,”  said  Marzela,  “we  ’lowed  you  might  maybe  know  some¬ 
thing  about  her.” 

“I  know  she  took  care  of  him  like  a  own  sister.  I  couldn’t 
a-done  better  if  I’d  a-been  here  all  the  time.” 

“Well,  but  hit  don’t  look  right — a  young  thing  like  her.  I’m 
surprised  at  you,  Lucy,  upholdin’  such  a — arrangemint.” 

“I’m  surprised  to  hear  all  o’  you’ns,  that  couldn’t  come  about 
whilst  brother  Harmon  was  down  and  hurted  to  see  how  he  was 
conductin’  his  house,  come  in  now  and  take  it  all  out  on  a  defense¬ 
less  gal!”  cried  Lucy.  Then,  remembering  the  presence  of 
death,  she  rose  hurriedly  and  carried  her  drowsy  child  out  of 
the  room. 

The  two  in  the  barn  looked  up  as  the  big  doors  swung  a  little 
apart,  and  Lucy  glided  like  a  mouse  into  the  shadows  which  the 
lantern’s  rays  only  made  more  gloomy. 
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“I  laid  my  baby  on  your  bed,  Fan,  and  come  to  see  why  you 
wasn’t  in  it,”  she  said  in  her  gentle  monotone. 

"I  can’t  sleep,”  protested  Fan;  but  she  accepted  gratefully  the 
homespun  shawl  her  friend  had  brought,  and  wrapped  it  round 
herself  and  Lucy  as  they  both  rested  on  the  hay.  “We  better  go 
get  them  folks  something  to  eat.” 

“I  set  it  on  the  table  afore  I  come  out.  YY>u  g;o  to  bed,”  said 
Lucy. 

”1  can’t.  ...  I  can’t  think  what  I  ought  to  do.  I’ll  tell  you 
and  Byron  how  it  really  is  ...  ” 

But  a  disturbance  in  the  stalls  had  called  the  boy  away.  He 
found  the  stable  overcrowded,  and  as  he  led  the  stamping  intruders 
out,  but  few  of  Fan’s  words  reached  his  ear— scraps  of  which  he 
could  make  nothing;: 

“.  .  .  And  1  thought  I  should  like  it  better  here, — all  quiet, 
with  a  whole  house  and  farm  to  myself.  I  like  to  get  out  in  the 
patch  with  a  hoe — I  like  to  make  bread  and  wash  clothes.  So  I 
wrote  to  him,  and  he  said  he’d  be  so  glad  to  have  me  with  him 
again.  ...” 

When  he  passed  a  second  time  Lucy’s  arms  were  round  the 
girl,  and  Lucy’s  voice  was  saying:  “He  was  the  best  brother  I  ever 
had.  If  he  hadn’t  helped  me  I  don't  know  what  we — ” 

From  the  house  came  the  long  strains  of  “Away  Over  in 
the  Promised  Land.”  He  distinguished  the  preacher’s  “lead” 
and  Clifford’s  bass,  and  Grandma’  Bivins’  quavering  “high 
tribble.” 

“I  can  leave  it  all  to  them — I  can  make  my  way,”  Fan  was  re¬ 
iterating.  “But  he  wouldn't  have  wished  that.” 

“Then  tell  them,  honey;  tell  all  the  folks,”  counseled  Lucy. 

“He  didn’t  want  it  known  here,  because  he  always  meant  to 
wind  up  his  business  and  take  me  away.  But  he  put  the  day  off 
too  long.” 

“Well,  if  1  was  you  I’d  stay  right  here,”  said  Lucy.  “I  always 
thought  there  was  something — and  I  know  in  reason  they  would  of 
too,  if  they  wasn’t  already  eat  up  with  suspicions.  Yrou’ll  be 
obliged  to  let  it  be  known.” 

Byron  approached  the  pair  under  the  tentlike  shawl. 

“I’ve  got  three  or  four  o’  them  strangers  roped  in  the  sheds,” 
he  told  them.  “  I  think  they’ll  be  quiet  now.”  He  sat  at  the  women’s 
feet,  drooping  over  the  lantern. 

“Byron,”  said  Lucy,  “Fan’s  just  told  me  something  that  makes 
a  difference  all  ’round — ” 

“Hush,”  he  bade  her  softly.  “She's  might'  near  asleep.” 
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And  so  resting,  they  remained  silent  through  the  night. 

At  last  the  gray  dawn  glimmered  against  the  smoky  lantern; 
the  watch  was  over.  Lucy  and  Fan  awoke,  and  went  back  to  the 
kitchen  to  get  breakfast. 

Afterward  a  little  procession  filed  across  the  fields,  Grandma 
Bivins  warning  each  member  not  to  break  the  line  lest  he  be  next 
to  die;  and  Harmon  Ridge  was  laid  in  the  good  earth’s  embrace 
under  soughing  cedars  of  his  own  planting. 

Immediately  upon  the  closing  of  the  grave,  a  clatter  of  harness- 
chains  and  much  whoa-ing  round  the  stable  announced  the  general 
departure.  But  after  each  neighbor  had  spoken  his  farewell  with 
a  murmured  phrase  of  gracious  feeling  for  the  family,  Lucy  looked 
out  of  a  window  and  made  mild  eyes  of  surprise. 

“Why,  there’s  Clifford  and  Absalom  and  all  their  folks  still 
waitin’  round.  They’ve  corkussed  and  plotted  and  talked  out  there 
for  I  don’t  know  how  long.” 

“I  thought  they  was  gone  long  ago,”  said  Byron.  “Why,  they’re 
all  a-comin’  back  to  the  house!” 

Fan  re-set  the  chairs  in  the  strangely  vacant-looking  best  room 
with  a  sinking  heart  that  asked  no  questions.  If  it  must  come  now, 
she  would  face  it. 

“Miss  Walton,”  began  the  justice,  clearing  his  throat,  “we  got 
a  matter  to  bring  up  that  we  think  needs  namin’.  If  you — as  you 
know  all  the  house,  and  brother  Harmon’s  ways,  probably  better 
than  anybody  else — if  you  can  find — find — that  is — unearth  the 
money  he  left,  you  know — why,  we’d  be  prepared  to  offer  you  a  lib¬ 
eral  amount  of  it — a  share,  in  short.” 

The  girl  faddressed  lowered  her  eyes  for  very  shame  of  his 
confusion.  What  a  roundabout  way  he  had  taken  to  accuse  her! 
She  answered,  “I  don’t  believe  he  had  any  such  amount  as  you 
all  think.” 

She  looked  up.  The  silence  was  startling. 

The  next  words  were  a  veiled  threat;  they  came  from  Absalom. 
“But  we’d  like  to  know  what  you — a  young  woman  alone  in  the 
world,  and  without  a  home — propose  to  do  ?  We  cain’t  leave  you 
here.  And  there’s  certain  facts,  if — if  a  heap  o’  people  was  to  tell 
about  ’em,  might  not  sound  well — might  not  be  the  best  start  for  a 
young  gal  that’s  got  her  living  to  make,  in  fact!” 

“In  that  case” — Fan  lifted  her  head  proudly,  and  faced  the 
room-full- — “I  expect  I  had  better  stay  right  here.” 

“Why — !”  If  they  had  held  their  breath,  they  caught  it  now, 
hard.  “You  don’t  imagine  you  can  hold  this  farm  against  the 
man’s  own  blood  and  kin,  do  ye?”  Clifford  had  not  intended  to 
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go  so  far  today;  but  neither  had  he  looked  to  encounter  such  con¬ 
fident  opposition. 

“And  Harmon  not  cold  in  his  grave!”  gasped  Marzela. 

“Don’t  anger  her,”  whispered  Susan  pacifically  behind  her  black 
veil.  “I  do  believe  she  knows  where  the  money’s  at.” 

“Can’t  you  explain  yourself — tell  us  what  claim  you’ve  got  on 
the  estate,  anyway?”  probed  the  questioner,  his  eyes  troubled  with 
an  uncertainty  that  was  growing  in  his  mind.  “It  ain’t  possible 
that — air  you — a  relative?” 

Fan  sprang  forward  with  Hushed  cheeks  and  flashing  eyes,  throw¬ 
ing  out  her  open  palms.  “God’s  my  judge!”  she  cried  in  a  clear 
ringing  voice.  “Can’t  you  all  see?” 

And  in  her  strong  features,  her  firm  neck  and  square-set  shoulders 
so  like  those  on  which  they  had  looked  their  last  an  hour  ago  through 
the  glass  of  a  coffin,  they  read  the  answer. 

Byron  was  not  the  only  one  present  whose  heart  leapt  at  her 
stand.  At  bay  before  them  all,  so  young,  brave,  sweet,  she  stood, 
telling  in  a  few  words  the  story  of  her  upbringing  in  the  other  val¬ 
ley.  The  blue  of  her  eyes  became  brighter  as  she  talked;  she  shook 
her  head  a  little,  and  her  rough  reddish-brown  hair  came  loose  and 
swept  down  over  her  forehead  in  an  unruly  wave. 

They  did  not  ask  to  see  the  papers  of  evidence;  not  one  but 
was  glad  to  conceal  discomfiture  and  mortal  offense  as  inconspicu¬ 
ously  and  hastily  as  might  be,  on  the  road  home. 

“Well,  I’m  glad  for  ye,  honey,”  was  Lucy’s  parting  word.  “I’m 
a  pore  hard-run  widder  woman,  but  I’d  rather  have  a  niece  like 
you  than  a  share  in  what  brother  Harmon  left.  Now,  run  over  to 
my  house  as  often  as  you  can,  for  you’ll  be  lonesome.” 

“Don’t  say  that,  Lucy.”  Fan  took  the  toil-worn  hand  and  held 
it.  “You  come  back  tomorrow.  As  you  say,  I’ll  be  lonesome;  and 
I  know  he'd  rather  you’d  be  with  me  than  anybody  else.  So  you 
and  the  children  bring  this  chap—”  she  stroked  the  baby’s  tow- 
colored  head — “and  move  in  with  me,  and  help  take  care  of  the 
place  and  things.  We’ll  keep  ’em  just  as  they  was  left — ”  A  shade 
of  her  grief  filled  her  eyes,  and  she  turned  away. 

Byron  was  outside,  drawing  a  bucket  of  water  for  the  sorrel. 
Seeing  Fan  at  the  window,  he  came  and  folded  his  arms  on  the  sill. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “I  reckon  you  won’t  need  me  any  more.”  The 
depth  of  his  voice,  the  entreaty  in  his  eyes,  made  her  think  twice 
of  the  words,  though  he  tried  to  speak  them  lightly.  “Not  any 
more — ever.” 

She  laid  her  hand  on  his  head.  “Why,  Byron,”  she  answered, 
“I’ll  need  you  more  than  ever  now.” 
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BARRY  PARKER:  NUMBER  TWENTY-ONE 

HE  progression  from  gardens  to  courts,  quadrangles 
and  closes  is  a  very  natural  one,  as  there  is  no  point 
where  it  can  be  definitely  said  that  one  begins  and 
the  other  ends.  English  people  would  gain  a  great 
deal  in  the  beauty  of  their  surroundings  if  they  more 
frequently  realized  the  pleasures  the  court  effect  is 
capable  of  giving  them, 
and  they  might  in  this  way  learn  the 
secrets  of  the  fascinations  that  a  court 
may  hold.  In  many  a  tiny  space  where 
the  attempt  to  create  the  feeling  of  a  gar¬ 
den  has  been  a  miserable  failure,  a  court 
effect  of  considerable  charm  might  have 
been  secured.  Not  that  the  smallest 
garden  may  not  be  very  bewitching,  but 
it  is  also  true  that  very  often  tiny  gar¬ 
dens  which  look  cramped  and  seem  to 
draw  attention  to  their  own  restrictions 
might  have  been  made  to  appear  almost  spacious  and  to  possess  a 
welcoming  appearance.  As  courts  they  might  have  some  real  use, 
while  as  misfit  gardens  no  one  feels  tempted  to  tread  in  their  dimin- 


GLIMPSE  INTO  COURT  OF 
HOUSE  AT  ROSSETT  DRIVE. 


FLOOR  PLANS  OF  A  PAIR  OF  HOUSES 
ON  ROSSETT  DRIVE,  YORKSHIRE. 


utive  paths  or  to  pause  and  rest  in  them  a  moment.  Still,  in  Eng¬ 
land  we  do  come  across  courts  possessing  the  real  feeling.  Many  of 
the  courts  and  “quads”  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford  have  it,  and  the 
Inns  of  Court  in  London  are  conspicuous  examples. 


ELEVATIONS  SHOWING  CONSTRUCTION  OF  HOUSES  ON  ROSSETT  DRIVE. 
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In  old-world  towns  we  here 
and  there  find  a  forecourt  front 
garden  which  has  a  quiet  ser¬ 
enity  that  even  the  rushing, 

ible 


hooting  motor  car  seems  unable 
to  disturb.  Breadth  of  treat¬ 
ment  is  demanded  in  these  gar¬ 
dens,  and  the  whole  space  should 
be  grass  grown  or  flagged  or  tile 
paved,  except  where  it  is  broken 
by  some  seat,  fountain  or  sun- 

ONE-STORY  BUNGALOW  AT  LETCHWORTH  SHOW-  01  whci’C  beds  Ot  floWerS, 

ing  effect  of  small  court  surrounded  on  from  which  creepers  spring, 
three  sides.  .  fringe  it.  Tubs  and  boxes  with 

bright  green  trees  in  them  may  be  arranged  symmetrically,  or  a 
flashing  pool  of  water  can  be  in  it,  like  a  set  jewel.  How  many 
of  such  courts  one  sees  in  Italy,  France  and  Germany.  The  houses 
of  the  Levant  have  almost  invariably  been 
built  around  courts.  A  court,  often  with  a 
graceful  colonnade  running  around  it,  was 
the  center  of  both  the  Greek  house  and 
Roman  villa  when  they  were  at  their  best. 

In  the  Oriental  house  today  the  rooms  all 
open  onto  such  a  court,  and  may  be  occu¬ 
pied  by  several 
generations  and 
branches  of  the 
same  family. 

'PfieSe  hoUSeS  FIRST  FLOOR|pLAN?OF  LETCHWORTH  BUNGALOW. 

present  blank  walls  to  the  streets  which  flank 
them.  The  Italian  house  is  usually  built 
around  a  courtyard.  The  object  is  not  that 
the  rooms  may  open  onto  it,  thus  minimiz¬ 
ing  the  opportunities  for  access  which  are 
afforded  to 
thieves  and  ma¬ 
rauders  by  open¬ 
ings  in  the  walls 

on  the  sides  to-  SECOND  floor  PLAN  OF  LETCHWORTH  bungalow. 

ward  the  streets,  which  is  the  object  less  civilized  nations  have  for 
building  in  this  way,  but  to  secure  protection  from  the  hot 
sun,  as  the  courts  are  naturally  cooler  than  the  streets.  The 
English  inn  in  olden  times  was  built  around  a  courtyard  in  which 

O 
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horses  were  saddled  and  from 
which  the  stage-coach  started  out. 
Around  such  a  courtyard  a  wooden 
gallery  ran,  onto  which  the  rooms 
on  the  chamber  floor  opened  and 
from  which  all  the  busy  life  in 
the  courtyard  below  could  be 
watched.  If  the  buildings  of  a 
Mediaeval  castle  were  not  numer¬ 
ous  enough  completely  to  sur¬ 
round  the  courtyard,  curtain 
walls  were  built  to  fill  in  the 
intervening  spaces  and  thus  en¬ 
close  a  wholly  protected  space. 
After  the  necessity  for  the  court 
as  a  defensive  provision  had 
passed  it  was  often  retained,  as 
we  see  it  at  Haddon.  The  main 
block,  with  its  wings  of  the  char¬ 
acteristic  Elizabethan  and  Jacob¬ 
ean  mansion,  partly  surrounded  a 
forecourt  which  was  completed 
by  parapet  walls.  If  the  house 
was  not  planned  with  projecting 
wings,  but  was  straight  in  front, 


OOi/TH  ‘ELEVATION 


COURT  IN  BUNGALOW  ON 
GARTH  ROAD,  LETCHWORTH. 


noetm  elevation 


WEST  ELEVATION  EAST  ELEVATION 

FOUR  ELEVATIONS  SHOWING  CONSTRUCTION  OF  GARTH  ROAD  BUNGALOW. 
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the  forecourt  was  still  retained,  even  though  it  had  to  be  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  parapet  walls. 

In  almost  all  lands,  the  cloistered  walks  in  the  precincts  of  a 
cathedral  or  those  forming  parts  of  monastic  buildings,  run  around 
secluded  courts.  Most  large  public  buildings  of  our  own  and  past 
times  have  courts,  and  their  power  to  give  the  calm  and  peace  ap¬ 
propriate  to  almshouses,  which  should  be  havens  of  rest  for  aged 
poor,  has  given  us  some  of  our  most  cherished  architectural  treas¬ 
ures. 

Blit  in  England  the  court  is  seldom  made  the  center  of  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  house,  and  yet  if  it  were  so  planned  it  would  grant 
much  of  the  charm  that  it  has  bestowed  in  other  ages  and  is  bestow¬ 
ing  in  other  lands.  But  if  this  is  to  be,  the  court  must  not  be  built, 
as  it  is  in  Italy,  to  exclude  as  much  sunlight  as  possible,  but  so  as 
to  “trap”  all  the  sunlight  possible;  it  must  be  where  we  can  sit  in 
the  open  air  and  sunshine,  yet  protected  from  cold  winds.  We  may 
also  nave  very  large  doors  and  windows  opening  from  our  rooms 
upon  the  court,  and  these  windows  may  be  left  open  nearly  all  the 
time  as  the  court  will  shelter  them  from  wind  and  storm.  Endless 
opportunities  for  thorough  ventilation  can  be  obtained  by  such  a 
court,  and  the  whole  house  can  be  brightened  and  vivified  by  allow¬ 
ing  the  sunlight  and  fresh  air  to  enter.  To  give  a  better  idea  than 
was  given  in  the  photographs  used  to  illustrate  the  third  article  of 
this  series,  of  the  effect  of  the  court  upon  the  house  at  Northwood 
near  Stoke-upon -Trent,  I  have  had  three  other  photographs  taken 
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DIFFERENT  ROOMS  AT 
NORTHWOOD,  STOKE- 
UPON-TRENT,  ENGLAND, 
SHOWING  RELATION  OF 
COURT  TO  THE  ROOMS: 
TBE  PICTURE  ABOVE 
SHOWS  LIVING  ROOM, 
THE  PICTURE  BELOW 
GIVES  GLIMPSE  OF  COURT 
AND  CORNER  OF  LIVING 
ROOM. 


PICTURE  ABOVE  SHOWS 
RELATION  OF  COURT  TO 
HALL  AND  STUDY,  AT 
nort'hwood,  STOKE- 
UPON-TRENT. 


Barry  Parker  and  Raymond  Unwin,  Architects. 


Barry  Parker  and  Raymond  Unwin.  Architects. 


TWO  VIEWS  OF  THE  LOUNGING  ROOM  AT  THE  ROCKSIDE  HYDRO¬ 
PATHIC  ESTABLISHMENT,  MATLOCK,  DERBYSHIRE,  ENGLAND. 


RECREATION  ROOM  AT  ROCKSIDE,  SHOWING  STAGE 
AND  STAIRCASE  LEADING  TO  LOUNGING  ROOM. 

ONE  OF  THE  BEDROOMS  AT  ROCKSIDE,  SHOWING 
INTERESTING  SIMPLE  FITTINGS. 


HOWARD'  HALL 
AND  G  I  R  L  S’ 
CLUB  AT  LETCH- 
WORTH,  ENG¬ 
LAND  :  BARRY 

PARKER  AND 
RAYMOND  UN¬ 
WIN,  ARCHI¬ 
TECTS. 


“lIA  Y  GROVE  COT¬ 
TAGE,’’  NEAR 
BRIDGEWATER,  SOM¬ 
ERSETSHIRE,  SHOW¬ 
ING  FORECOURT; 
BARRY  PARKER  AND 
RAYMOND  U  N  WI  N, 
ARCHITECTS. 


PRELIMINARY 
SKETCH  FOR  ELE¬ 
MENTARY  SCHOOLS 
AND  SCHOOLMAS¬ 
TERS’  HOUSE,  AT 
BOTOLPH,  CLAY- 
DON;  BARRY  PAR¬ 
KER  AND  RAYMOND 
UNWIN,  ARCHI¬ 
TECTS. 
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COURT  IN  GIRLS  CLUB,  SEE  TOP 
PICTURE  ON  OPPOSITE  PAGE. 


and  reproduced  here.  Even 
where  the  size  of  the  house 
dictates  that  such  a  court  shall 
be  very  small,  it  is  often  amply 
worth  while.  The  courts  in  the 
houses  near  Stoke-upon-Trent, 
at  Letchworth  and  at  Rossett 
Drive  in  Yorkshire,  illustrated 
here,  the  former  by  photographs 
and  the  two  latter  by  plans  and 
sketches,  are  none  of  them  much 
more  than  twelve  feet  square, 
yet  they  are  great  boons.  If  a  really  small  house  is  to  be  built  in  such 
a  way  as  completely  to  surround  a  court,  it  must,  of  course,  be  a  bung¬ 
alow.  There  would  not  be  enough  rooms  to  occupy  two  floors.  In 
some  respects,  too,  the  bungalow  form  has  advantages  for  such  a 
house,  one  being  that  it  affords  a  better  opportunity  for  ample  sun¬ 
light  to  reach  the  court,  also  avoiding  a  “well-like”  effect,  while  the 
building  is  high  enough  to  give  protection  from  wind.  A  glance  at 
the  plans  and  sketches  of  the  Letchworth  bungalow 
given  here  will  make  this  clear.  Before  leaving  the 

consideration  of  these 
plans  and  sketches,  per¬ 
haps  they  should  be  used 
to  illustrate  a  point  in  gar¬ 
den  design  which  has  not 
yet  been  raised,— namely, 
that  when  in  the  outlook 
from  a  house  there  is  some- 
s  ij|  thing  it  is  desirable  to  shut 
“  ^  out,  sometimes  this  may  be 
more  effectively  done  by 
introducing  something 
comparatively  small,  fairly 
near  the  windows  of  the 


house,  than  by  relying  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  planting  of 
trees  at  a  distance  from 
the  house.  In  the  instance 
under  consideration,  the 
L^j  pergola  placed  over  the 
communicating  path  be¬ 
tween  the  elliptical  lawn^andfthe  lawn  in  front  of  the 
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bungalow,  fairly  effectively  shuts  out  the  other  house  shown  on  the 
drawing,  which  so  detrimentally  obstructs  the  view  from  the  bun¬ 
galow. 

To  secure  a  desirable  court  feeling  in  an  enclosed  space,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  it  should  be  surrounded  by  buildings  on  all  sides. 
As  I  have  said,  one  sometimes  finds  this  effect  given  to  a  small  front 
garden  even  where  only  one  boundary  is  formed  by  buildings.  Just 
as  by  a  landscape  picture  which  gives  no  sense  of  a  “beyond”  or 
“way  out,”  an  unpleasant  shut-in  feeling  may  be  conveyed  by  a 
court.  To  avoid  this  feeling  in  the  bungalow  in  Garth  Road,  Letch- 
worth,  it  was  arranged  that  a  vista  through  the  front  door  across 
the  hall  and  away  to  the  distant  hills  should  present  itself  to  anyone 
entering  the  court.  Similar  planning  to  secure,  for  those  in  the 
court,  a  hint  of  what  is  beyond,  will  be  observed  in  all  the  illustra¬ 
tions  given  here.  The  sketch  of  another  bungalow  and  the  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  forecourt  of  Haygrove  Cottage  in  Somersetshire  (both 
shown  here)  may  give  an  idea  of  the  effects  of  enclosing  a  small 
court  on  three  sides  in  the  one  case  and  two  in  the  other,  and  the 
plans  and  elevations  of  a  pair  of  houses  designed  for  Rossett  Drive 
may  suffice  to  show  how  two  houses  may  together  effectively  enclose 
a  forecourt  on  three  of  its  sides. 

The  house  at  Haslemere  is  given  as  an  example  of  larger  houses 
planned  around  courts,  but  the  most  frequent  use  of  the  court  is 
in  some  form  of  communal  dwelling.  We  find  it  in  many  large 
hotels;  the  Savoy  in  the  Strand  being  a  conspicuous  example. 

In  the  Rockside  Hydropathic  Establishment,  at  Matlock,  in 
Derbyshire,  the  court  idea  has  been  the  basis  of  construction,  but 
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except  on  the  lowest  floor 
the  court  is  open  to  the 
south,  so  that  the  view 
from  the  windows  on  its 
north  side  may  not  be  ob¬ 
structed  and  that  there  may  be  a  pleasant 
promenade  upon  the  flat  roof  over  the 
drawing  room.  While  this  building  is 
being  considered,  it  may  be  well  also  to 
explain  the  uses  of  the  well  shown  on  the 
plan  of  the  lounge.  The  recreation  room  is 
below  this  lounge  and  has  its  stage  at  the 
end  where  the  well  is  placed,  so  that  when 
an  entertainment  is  being  given  on  the  stage, 
the  lounge  practically  becomes  a  spacious 
gallery  from  which  the  performance  can  be 
watched.  In  Rockside  we  have  another  of 
those  buildings  which  have  been  furnished 
and  decorated  from  designs  made  by  their  architects. 

Schoolhouses  in  towns  may  well  be  designed  around  four  sides 
of  a  courtyard;  not  around  a  playground,  but  around  a  court  in 
which  teaching  could  be  carried  on  in  the  open  air  almost  all  the 
year  round,  immune  from  outside  intrusion,  distraction  and  inter¬ 
ruption.  I  suggest  this  for  a  town  school,  because  I  think  a  school 
out  in  the  country  could  receive  a  still  more  open  treatment.  My 
design  for  the  elementary  schools  at  Botolph  Claydon  in  Bucking¬ 
hamshire  may  furnish  some  suggestion. 


FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN 
FOR  ROCKSIDE. 


Whenever  I  pass  through  a  village  I 
[always  feel  a  little  sad  to  see  that  the 
dreariest  and  most  arid  places  are  usually 
selected  for  the  school  and  its  precincts. 
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SOWN  ^LEUflTION 


ELEVATIONS  FOR  HOUSE  PLANNED  FOR  SITE  AT  HASLEMERE,  SURREY. 


This  surely  should  not  be.  The  schoolhouse  and  grounds 
should  be  one  of  the  brightest  spots  in  the  village,  yet  sel¬ 
dom  will  you  find  any  windows  in  a  village  that  have  so  dreary 
an  outlook  as  have  the  schoolroom  windows.  Of  course,  this  is 
partly  due  to  playgrounds,  and  one  wonders,  need  the  schoolroom 
windows  necessarily  overlook  these  dreary  wastes  of  asphalt  or 
gravel  ?  It  will  be  seen  from  my  preliminary  sketch  for  the  Clav- 
don  schools  that  the  suggestion  was  to  let  the  schoolmaster’s  house 
and  the  school  buildings  surround  on  three  sides  a  garden  upon 
which  all  their  principal  windows  looked,  and  that  this  garden 
should  be  entirely  open  to  the  high  road  on  which  the  school  stands; 
that  loggias  are  provided  so  that  lessons  may  be  given  in  the  open 
air  when  the  weather  will  not  permit  the  garden  being  used  for 
that  purpose,  and  that  there  may  be  sheltered  places  in  which  chil¬ 
dren  can  play  in  wet  weather. 

Two  other  points  in  this  design  seem  to  need  comment.  One  is 
that  its  form  was  largely  dictated  by  the  necessity  of  collecting  all 

the  water  from  the  roofs  in  the 
tanks  shown  in  the  sketch,  at  a 
height  from  which  it  would  flow 
into  the  lavatories  by  gravita¬ 
tion;  the  other  is,  the  window 
sills  are  not  the  customary  four 
feet  from  the  floor.  It  seemed 
to  me  a  rather  barbarous  prac¬ 
tice  to  have  them  so  high.  In 
this  I  was  supported  by  eminent 
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FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN  FOR  HOUSE  AT 
HASLEMERE. 


educationalists  who  had  come 
the  conclusion  that  the  gain  in 
mental  alertness  and  cheerfulness 
where  it  was  possible  for  children 
to  see  out  of  the  schoolroom  win¬ 
dows  far  outweighed  any  loss  that 
might  result  from  the  distraction. 

In  the  Howard  Hall  and  Girls’ 

Club  at  Letchworth  we  have  an 
instance  of  small  public  buildings 
designed  for  differing  purposes,  but 
arranged  to  form  one  group,  each 
building  completing  the  other,  and 
this  accomplished  by  the  adoption 
of  the  courtyard  idea. 

Sir  Christopher  Wren  in  his 
great  plan  for  rebuilding  London 
after  the  fire,  adopted  a  system  of 
dividing  the  whole  area  into  blocks,  each  block  having  a  court 
in  the  center,  as  in  the  gridiron  plans  for  American  towns. 
Unfortunately,  however,  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  conceived 
anything  for  these  beyond  the  arrangement  of  show  fronts  toward 
the  streets,  the  back  elevations  toward  the  courts  being  left  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  and  no  attempt  made  to  render  the 
courts  pleasant  or  comely.  The  position  held  in  Wren’s  time  was, 
that  if  a  front  elevation  for  a  building  fitted  in  with  the  current 

architectural  ideas,  it  mattered  not 
what  unsightliness  resulted  in  the 
back.  Few  ideas  have  been  respon¬ 
sible  for  more  ugliness  in  the  world 
than  this,  and  it  is  perhaps  only 
recently  that  we  have  begun  to 
seriously  think  about  making  all 
sides  of  a  house  equally  attractive. 
Perhaps  this  is  easier  to  accomplish 
in  the  buildings  around  a  college 
quadrangle,  which,  after  all,  com¬ 
prise  chiefly  one-  or  two-room  tene¬ 
ments,  than  it  is  with  a  number  of 
separate  houses  around  a  quad¬ 
rangle,  each  with  its  own  scullery, 
coal  place,  ash  place,  baths  and 
lavatories.  Still,  1  can  imagine  the 


SECOND  FLOOR  PLAN  FOR  HOUSE  AT 
HASLEMERE. 
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designer  of  tenements  today 
claiming  that  it  would  be  easier 
to  accomplish  this  with  larger 
houses. 

Tenements  and  flats  on  the 
Continent  are  almost  always 
planned  around  courts,  and 
working  people  in  Continental 
towns  scarcely  know  the  one- 
family  house.  They  are  housed 
in  tenements  almost  entirely; 
eighty  per  cent,  of  the  families 
in  Berlin  live  in  two  rooms 
or  one.  English  working  people, 
on  the  other  hand,  almost  always  have  the  enormous  advantage  of 

Still,  row  upon  row  of  these, 
mile  after  mile  of  street  upon  street,  have  produced  dis¬ 
trict  upon  district,  the  dreary  monotony  of  which  can  scarcely  be 
equaled.  I  give  here  plans  of  typical  working-class  sections  of  Ger¬ 
man  and  English  towns. 


TYPICAL  WORKING-CLASS  DIS¬ 
TRICT  IN  ENGLISH  TOWN. 


living  in  the  one-family 


forming 


I 

vantages 


in  Berlin  may  be  said  to  have  some  ad- 
over  the  English  workingman  who  lives  in  one  of  these 
rows  of  cottages,  though  they  are  advantages  which  by  no  means 
give  compensation  for  the  detraction  from  family  life,  and  the  loss 
of  something  more  nearly  approaching  a  home  which  the  English 


Thei  tenement  dwellers 
English 
though 

O 


workingman  may  enjoy.  The  Berliner’s  dwelling  may  more  fre¬ 
quently  be  near  where  he  works,  preventing  the  enormous  waste  of 
time  and  energy  expended  on  the  daily  journeys  to  and  from  work. 
Even  if  the  tenement  only  looks  out  onto  a  court,  when  the  occu¬ 
pants  have  descended  the  staircase  and  passed  out  of  the  court, 
they  may  be  at  once  in  a  beautiful  wide,  light  street,  close  to  every¬ 
thing,  whereas  the  dweller  in  the  row  of  cottages  might  have  to  tra¬ 
verse  miles  of  the  mean  streets  I 
have  described.  Dwellings,  even 
if  only  tenements,  built  around  a 
court,  have  another  advantage 
which  in  these  days  of  motors  is 
being  increasingly  appreciated. 

The  court  provides  a  compara¬ 
tively  safe  place  for  children’s 
play,  for  which  the  dweller  in  an 

English  \\  01  king-class  subuib  has  typical  working-class  ms- 

no  equivalent.  The  children  of  trict  in  german  town. 
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these  workmen  have  only  the  street  with  all  its  danger,  noise  and 
dust  as  a  substitute. 

I  feel  that  in  the  quadrangle  of  one-family  cottages  may  lie  the 
solution  of  some  of  the  problems  which  have  been  presented,  and 
that  by  means  of  this  plan  we  may  combine  some  of  the  advantages 
of  the  English  and  Continental  systems  of  housing  the  working 
classes.  I  would  have  swings  and  sandpits  and  similar  delights  in 
the  center  of  such  quadrangles.  There  might  always  be  trees  and 
grass  and  flowers  as  a  substitute  for  the  macadamized  expanse  of 
the  streets,  and  the  adoption  of  this  idea  would  lessen  the  length  of 
the  streets  required. 

Modern  motor  traffic  has  by  its  dust,  smell  and  noise  rendered 
life  almost  intolerable  in  a  house  on  a  main  road,  and  this  alone 
may  compel  the  consideration  of  some  such  plan  as  I  suggest.  Again, 
surely  the  streets  would  themselves  become  pleasanter,  just  as  they 
are  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  from  the  glimpse  into  courts  the  way¬ 
farer  has  each  time  he  passes  an  open  gateway.  Rut  the  fuller  con¬ 
sideration  of  this  must  be  left  until  the  next  article. 
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ALL  along  the  Pacific  Coast  and  down  through  Mexico,  the 
court  or  patio  is  a  significant  feature  in  domestic  architecture, 
more  important  and  valuable  even  than  the  wide  verandas 
and  pergola  porches.  Our  Western  life  is  more  and  more  an  out-of- 
door  life.  People  are  living  near  green  trees  and  lawns,  breakfasts 
and  teas  are  eaten  where  flowers  bloom,  near  the  sound  of  fountains 
and  where  fresh  winds  blow.  The  modern  architect  realizes  that 
wherever  the  climate  will  permit  he  must  arrange  for  outdoor  living, 
and  wherever  space  will  allow  there  must  be  the  inner  court  where 
outdoor  living  can  be  made  not  only  beautiful,  but  secluded.  We 
have  grown  at  last  to  know  that  a  home  is  not  merely  walls  and  roof, 
but  a  place  to  live  in  beautifully  and  healthfully,  and  the  more  open 
space  the  home  furnishes,  the  more  hygienic  the  life  is  bound  to  be. 
As  yet  the  widespread  use  of  the  court  or  patio  has  not  reached  the 
eastern  edge  of  America.  We  are  beginning,  however,  to  think 
toward  it  intelligently,  and  it  is  bound  to  come,  in  spite  of  our  climate, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  certain  months  of  the  year  it  could  only  be 
used  as  a  playground  for  children,  or  as  a  beauty  spot  for  the  eye. 
We  are  growing  in  the  East,  as  in  the  West,  in  artistic  appreciation, 
as  well  as  in  our  demands  for  more  essential  home  qualities  in  our 
houses. 
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AURICE  MAETERLINCK  and  his  gifted  wife  are 
both  very  much  in  the  eye  of  the  world  this  winter, — 
the  one  in  literature  and  the  other  in  music.  Mme. 
Maeterlinck  (Georgette  Le  Blanc)  is  now  in  America, for 
the  first  time,  and  in  Boston  she  is  to  sing  M elisande  in  De¬ 
bussy’s  opera,  the  score  of  which  is  Maurice  Maeter¬ 
linck’s  beautiful  and  famous  play  “Pelleas  et  Mel- 
isande.”  When  this  opera  was  first  written  Mme.  Maeterlinck 
was  very  anxious  to  create  the  title  role,  but  it  had  already  been 
promised  to  Mary  Garden,  and  somehow  the  matter  was  adjusted 
so  that  Mary  Garden  sang  it.  Perhaps  to  console  his  wife,  per¬ 
haps  for  the  sheer  artistic  joy  of  it,  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  shortly 
after  the  Paris  production  of  “Melisande”  produced  the  entire  opera 
in  the  beautiful  old  garden  surrounding  his  French  palace.  In  this 
presentation  his  wife  sang  the  leading  role.  Maeterlinck  did  the 
stage  management,  and  only  the  chosen  few  of  the  Continent  of 
Europe  were  admitted  to  the  wonderful  performance. 

Maurice  Maeterlinck,  poet,  dramatist  and  writer  of  beautiful 
prose,  has  recently  come  afresh  into  public  notice  as  the  winner  of 
the  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature  for  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven 
from  the  Swedish  Academy.  It  is  especially  satisfying  that  this 
prize  should  have  gone  to  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  as  it  is  only  a  year 
ago  that  he  refused  to  be  “crowned”  by  the  French  Academy 
because  his  “coronation”  would  have  involved  the  renunciation 
of  his  Belgian  citizenship  and  the  transferring  of  his  allegiance  to 
the  French  Republic,  and  although  he  lives  in  France  much  of  the 
time  in  a  wonderful  Mediaeval  castle,  he  chooses  to  remain  a  Belgian 
subject.  How  much  courage  it  would  take  to  refuse  to  become  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy  to  satisfy  his  patriotic  pride  is  per¬ 
haps  a  little  difficult  for  us  to  understand  in  America,  for  in  Europe 
it  is  the  final  honor  for  different  men  of  stupendous  achievement. 

Maeterlinck’s  popularity  the  world  over  has  become  so  estab¬ 
lished  that  we  have  come  more  or  less  to  take  for  granted  his  great¬ 
ness.  We  almost  forget  how  versatile  is  the  expression  of  his  wide 
and  profound  understanding  of  life.  An  interesting  example  of  this 
recently  came  to  the  writer’s  notice.  A  young  Canadian  who  spends 
a  few  months  in  New  York  every  year  writing  stories,  really  earns 
his  living  far  up  in  Canada  with  a  bee  farm.  His  inspiration  for 
undertaking  this  work  was  from  Maeterlinck's  “The  Life  of  the  Bee.'' 
It  is  rather  significant  that  a  man  who  is  a  recognized  idealist,  dreamer, 
poet,  should  on  the  other  hand  present  in  the  heart  of  his  dreams 
such  profound  realities,  such  striking  truths  as  Maeterlinck  succeeds 
in  doing  in  practically  everything  he  writes. 
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FROM  A  RECENT  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  MAURICE  MAETER¬ 
LINCK  AND  HIS  GIFTED  WIFE  (GEORGETTE  LE  BLANC). 


MR.  H.  P.  BERI.AGE,  THE  MOST  FAMOUS  OF 
MODERN7  ARCHITECTS  IN  HOLLAND,  AT 
PRESENT  LECTURING  IN  AMERICA. 


H.  P.  BERLAGE,  A  CREATOR  OF  DEMO¬ 
CRATIC  ARCHITECTURE  IN  HOLLAND 

E  HAVE  been  living  in  a  material  age.  Our  am¬ 
bitions  and  our  philosophy  have  been  essentially 
materialistic.  For  some  time,  however,  a  trend  away 
from  materialism  has  been  gaining  momentum,  and 
curiously  enough  this  movement  has  not  been  ad¬ 
vanced  to  any  extent,  or  indeed  understood,  by  our 
spiritual  leaders  in  philosophy,  art  or  religion.  It 
would  seem  as  though  the  search  for  Wisdom  in  the  spiritual  content 
of  Nature,  resembled  the  search  for  Happiness;  those  who  have 
sought  after  the  Goddess  herself  have  missed,  while  those  who  have 
only  obeyed  her  ancient  laws  have  been  granted  her  precious  gifts. 

Archaeologists  sought  to  find  the  Spirit  of  Beauty,  the  Fine  Art 
of  Architecture,  in  the  records  of  those  great  peoples  who  have  known 
and  pictured  her,  but  each  road  has  led  only  to  a  new  signboard, 
another  direction  and  evidences  that  we  have  been  going  in  a  circle. 
For  two  score  years,  however,  mostly  in  those  countries  where  com¬ 
mercial  progress  has  necessitated  accurate  thinking,  men  have  looked 
soberly  at  this  building  art  and  questioned  whether  it  be  not  of  first 
importance  to  look  after  the  integrity  of  its  practice,  to  take  it  from 
the  draughting  board  into  the  shop,  and  out  under  the  sky,  and  to 
make  it  again  the  true  art  of  building.  Also  with  this  came  vital 
interest  in  things  made  with  the  hands,  desire  to  know  how  they  were 
made  and  of  what:  with  insistence  that  they  be  made  honestly  and 
earnestly  and  with  proper  respect  for  the  material  of  construction, 
however  humble.  From  this  democratic  soil  there  have  arisen  many 
structures  of  a  constructional,  practical  and  businesslike  character 
which  seem  to  embody  many  qualities  of  common  merit. 

Now  come  our  poets  as  prophets  of  a  new  era  and  tell  us  that  in 
this  earnest,  wholesome  movement  lies  the  living  soul  of  a  new  art, 
potential  with  beauty  and  vibrant  with  the  wonder  of  our  times. 

In  the  city  of  Amsterdam  by  the  North  Sea  has  lived  a  man,  an 
architect  who  has  builded  earnestly,  thought  deeply  and  loved  the  tools 
and  materials  of  his  art:  H.  P.  Berlage,  Nickolas’  son,  with  hand  and 
heart  close  to  the  common  wood  and  clay  and  stone,  has  come  to 
understand  their  natures,  and  the  wisdom  of  this  understanding  is 
the  knowledge  of  the  art  of  architecture.  He  has  come  to  America 
to  show  us  what  he  has  seen  in  his  native  land,  to  see  with  us  the 
beauty  of  what  is  at  our  very  hand,  and  to  exchange  greetings  with 
those  who  in  shop,  in  the  field,  or  in  the  office,  believe  in  their  work, 
hate  the  sham,  and  strive  to  ennoble  both  the  method  and  the  product 
of  their  calling.  Mr.  Berlage  is  today  the  foremost  architect  in 
Holland. 
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FOLK-MUSIC  OF  AMERICA:  FOUR  TYPES  OF 
FOLK  SONG  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  ALONE: 
BY  NATALIE  CURTIS 


HIS  article  does  not  pretend  to  treat  exhaustively, 
scientifically  or  analytically  of  folk-song  in  America. 
Our  country  is  richer  than  many  of  us  know  in  diver¬ 
sity  of  folk-music  and  there  are  other  branches  of 
song  than  those  mentioned  in  this  sketch.  The  pres¬ 
ent  aim  is  merely  to  call  attention  to  four  types  of 
folk-music  in  the  United  States.  The  first,  the  abo¬ 
riginal  song  of  the  American  Indian,  will  be  treated  at  greater  length 
than  the  others  because  it  is  music  as  absolutely  apart  from  any 
other  in  the  world  as  is  the  race  itself  from  all  other  races.  The 
second  element  of  American  folk-music  to  be  considered — the  song 
of  the  American  negro,  while  bearing  traces  of  African  origin,  shows 
marked  influence  of  contact  with  the  white  race  and  is  therefore  a 
product  peculiar  to  the  negro  in  America. 

The  third,  the  ballads  of  the  “Mountain  Whites”  of  Kentucky 
and  Georgia,  are  transplanted  relics  of  the  British  Isles,  recalling 
the  Anglo-Saxon  origin  of  most  of  the  early  colonists.  The  fourth, 
the  song  of  the  Western  cowboy,  reflects  a  phase  of  characteristically 
American  life  now  rapidly  passing  away.  All  four  of  these  types  of 
folk-music  are  rich  in  suggestiveness  and  offer  opportunity  for  val¬ 
uable  research  and  fascinating  study. 

Long  before  the  white  man  chanced  upon  these  shores,  there 
sounded  in  forest,  desert  and  prairie  the  song  of  the  American  In¬ 
dian,  the  music  of  a  race  that  once  peopled  the  entire  continent, 
representing  different  types  of  culture  and  various  grades  of  devel¬ 
opment.  That  in  a  few  centuries  we  should  have  all  but  annihilated 
this  race,  as  well  as  the  noble  indigenous  beast,  the  buffalo,  which 
was  so  large  a  part  of  the  Indian’s  sustenance,  seems  in  sober  judg¬ 
ment  a  most  appalling  fact.  But  that  is  not  all:  From  the  life  of 
those  Indians  who  still  exist,  we  have  systematically  endeavored  to 
crush  out  all  form  of  natural  and  racial  self-expression.  We  have 
tried  to  shatter  the  red  man’s  religion  and  destroy  his  art  and  his 
music.  We  have  done  all  this  well-meaningly,  because  we  have 
held  that  the  only  type  of  civilization  worthy  of  the  name  is  that 
which  we  have  ourselves  evolved,  and  that  to  be  civilized,  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  be  he  of  the  Orient,  of  Africa,  or  of  the  American  desert — 
must  conform,  irrespective  of  climate,  environment  or  inherent  race 
tendency,  to  all  semblances  of  Caucasian  thought  and  mode  of 
life. 

Yet  the  native  song  of  the  Indian,  so  sternly  forbidden  in  years 
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past  by  Government  and  missionary  authorities,  has  been  hard  to 
kill.  It  is  a  vital  part  of  the  Indian’s  nature,  and  is  interwoven  with 
nearly  every  act  of  his  life;  it  is  the  voice  of  his  religious  aspiration 
(the  strongest  element  in  Indian  character)  and  the  language  in 
which  his  fathers  communed  with  the  unseen  world. 

IT  IS  almost  impossible  for  civilized  man  to  conceive  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  song  in  the  life  of  the  simple  American  native.  Our 
primitive  Teutonic  ancestors  would  surely  better  have  under¬ 
stood  it.  No  doubt  their  heroes  were  lauded  in  song,  their  epics 
chanted  and  their  prayers  intoned  in  music  that  was  the  speech  of 
the  racial  heart  and  of  the  tribal  fireside.  The  unwritten  literature 
of  the  American  Indian  is  preserved  in  ritual  of  poetry  and  music 
and  faithfully  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  the  next.  To 
destroy  the  song  of  the  red  man  is  to  break  the  mold  into  which 
much  of  the  thought  of  the  race  has  been  cast.  Fortunately,  owing 
to  an  awakened  interest  in  the  music  of  the  aboriginal  American, 
some  of  the  opposition  to  Indian  songs  has  been  withdrawn,  and 
we  are  realizing  in  the  eleventh  hour  that  instead  of  wiping  out  all 
vestige  of  the  native  life  we  should  help  the  Indian  to  leave  to  hu¬ 
manity  at  least  the  record  of  his  art  and  thought. 

The  Indians’  conception  of  song  is  most  interesting.  The  Dako¬ 
tas  say:  “Two  are  the  kind  of  songs:  songs  made  by  man,  and 
songs  that  come  in  dreams  or  in  visions  through  the  spirits  from 
Wakan-  Tanka — the  Great  Mystery.  Of  the  first  kind  there  are 
songs  made  by  the  mind  of  man  to  please  the  ear.  Then  there  are 
songs  to  express  feelings,  and  to  rouse  feelings — songs  to  stir  men 
to  brave  deeds,  to  give  strength  in  battle,  and  songs  to  make  strong 
the  heart  to  meet  danger,  grief  and  death. 

“Songs  of  the  second  kind  come  from  Wakan-Tanka  and  are 
wakan,  holy,  apart.  All  songs  that  are  holy,  that  belong  to  sacred 
rites  and  ceremonies,  that  have  power  to  work  wonders,  that  go 
with  healing  are  of  this  kind:  for  holy  rites,  wisdom  and  healing 
are  from  Wakan-Tanka. 

“Everything  that  has  life  has  spirit  as  well  as  fleshly  form.  All 
things  have  nagi — soul.  Rocks  and  animals  have  the  power  to 
appear  in  the  form  of  man,  and  to  speak  to  man  in  dream  or  in 
vision.  It  is  from  Wakan-Tanka  that  they  have  power  and  wisdom. 

“So  are  the  songs  of  two  kinds:  songs  made  by  man,  and  songs 
given  by  Wakan-Tanka,  the  Great  Power  that  is  not  to  be  under¬ 
stood.” 

It  is  difficult  and  dangerous  to  generalize  in  speaking  of  Indians, 
as  the  tribes  differ  widely  in  culture  and  development.  Yet  it  may 
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be  said  that  the  song  that  comes  to  a  man  in  a  dream  as  a  gift  of 
greater  spiritual  forces  (a  childlike  and  poetic  explanation  of  the 
creative  power  of  genius)  is  usually  the  peculiar  property  of  the 
man  who  dreamed  it.  It  is  his  own  song  and  no  one  else  may  sing 
it  unless  with  the  permission  of  the  owner.  Such  a  song  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  great  power;  power  to  invoke  divine  aid,  to  protect 
the  man  from  evil,  and  often  to  heal.  A  man  may  give  his  song 
to  another  as  a  gift  of  value  and  in  dying  he  may  bequeath  it,  even 
as  we  would  bequeath  tangible  possessions.  Often  a  dream  or 
vision  with  its  accompanying  song  has  meant  the  origin  of  some 
fraternity  or  order. 

Among  the  Indian  tribes  whom  I  have  known  I  have  been  struck 
with  the  simple  and  ordered  dignity  of  Indian  life  and  with  the  fact 
that  for  the  red  man  there  is  always  a  time  and  place  for  all  things, 
and ''that  every  act  must  have  its  rightful  season. 

CEREMONY,  usually  religious  and  often  of  unconscious  dra¬ 
matic  and  poetic  beauty,  marks  the  advent  of  the  newborn 
child  into  the  life  of  the  tribe,  the  development  from  youth 
to  maturity,  the  career  through  life,  and  the  final  disposition  of  the 
body  when  the  soul  has  fled.  For  every  ceremonial  there  are  appro¬ 
priate  songs.  Indian  songs  are  thus  of  great  variety  and  number, 
all  with  their  special  purpose.  Each  fraternity,  lodge,  social  or 
religious  order,  has  its  particular  songs  which  are  readily  recog¬ 
nized  by  their  form.  Songs  belonging  to  certain  ceremonies  or 
seasons  may  never  be  sung  at  any  other  than  the  proper  time.  But 
popular  songs,  love  songs,  gaming  songs,  warrior  songs,  dance 
songs — these  may  be  sung  by  anyone  whenever  appropriate.  With 
some  tribes,  songs  are  consciously  composed  and  among  the  Pueb¬ 
los  of  the  Southwest  there  are  village  bards  famed  for  their  ability 
to  “make  songs.” 

It  is  with  song  that  games  are  played,  that  children  are  lulled 
or  waked,  that  corn  is  ground,  and  that  the  round  of  everyday 
tasks  is  usually  performed.  To  anyone  who  has  passed  through  the 
deserts  of  the  Southwest  the  yodeling  refrain  of  the  Pueblo  Indian 
returning  with  laden  burro  from  his  cornfield,  or  the  melodious  call 
of  the  Navajo  shepherd  herding  his  flock,  makes  one  realize  how 
free,  spontaneous  and  natural  is  that  song-impulse  in  man,  which 
we,  through  the  crystallization  of  highly  civilized  and  often  artificial 
living,  have  somehow  lost. 

To  our  ears,  as  to  those  of  the  early  colonists  and  Western  pio¬ 
neers,  the  Indian  music  sounds  peculiarly  “barbaric.”  The  average 
American  or  European  is  accustomed  to  certain  set  musical  periods 
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and  to  intervals  dictated  by  the  prevailing  major  and  minor  modes 
of  European  music.  The  intervals  in  Indian  songs  are  strange  to 
us,  the  manner  of  singing  different  from  our  own,  and  the  incisive 
rhythm  is  often  harsh  and  highly  syncopated  with  drum  beats  and 
rattle.  The  unaccustomed  ear  follows  with  difficulty  the  peculiar 
forms  of  Indian  songs.  Yet  to  the  Indian  these  forms  are  most 
definite.  There  is  conscious  as  well  as  unconscious  art  in  Indian 
music,  and  certain  types  of  Indian  songs,  notably  those  of  the  Pueb¬ 
lo  Indians  of  the  Southwest  are,  from  the  standpoint  of  primitive 
music,  highly  elaborated,  with  introductions,  varying  verses,  choral 
refrains  and  codas. 

That  Americans  appreciate  and  like  the  syncopated  peculiarities 
of  “barbaric”  music  is  proved  by  the  prevailing  type  of  modern 
American  popular  song — a  manufactured  article,  it  is  true,  but  one 
that  has  captivated  the  American  people  and  has  come  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  typical  American  product, — the  “rag-time”  song  of 
the  theater  and  the  street. 

The  origin  of  “rag-time”  is,  of  course,  traced  directly  to  the 
American  negroes, — a  primitive  race  of  marked  musical  ability. 
Yet  the  rhythmic  peculiarities  of  “rag-time”  are  also  characteristic 
of  Indian  music.  It  is  not  impossible  that  prior  to  the  removal  of 
the  Southern  tribes  to  Indian  Territory,  songs  of  the  Indians  were 
heard  by  the  Southern  blacks;  but  however  this  may  be,  the  incisive 
beat  of  this  sharply  rhythmic  type  of  music  may  be  found  in  both 
races  to  be  due  to  the  close  association  of  song  with  the  movement 
of  the  dance. 

THE  song  of  the  American  negro  in  its  purity  is  a  musical  ex¬ 
pression  of  great  intrinsic  beauty.  It  reflects  all  phases  of 
the  life  of  this  transplanted  race  and  is  often  filled  with  an 
intense  emotional  quality  natural  to  expect  in  the  music  of  a  people 
held  in  bondage,  whose  souls  found  outlet  in  song.  The  slave  songs 
with  their  childlike  and  submissive  pathos  show  how  the  negro  found 
consolation  in  religion — the  religion  offered  to  him  by  his  white 
masters  and  adapted  by  him  to  his  own  needs — how  he  dreamed  of 
heaven  as  a  lasting  release — and  projected  his  thoughts  into  a  world 
of  naive  and  touching  spiritual  aspiration.  No  one  who  has  heard 
the  blacks  sing:  “Nobody  Knows  de  Trouble  I’ve  Had,  Nobody 
Knows  but  Jesus,”  or  the  wonderful  song,  “Oh  Freedom  Over  Me,” 
can  fail  to  recognize  the  emotional  power  of  this  music. 

Though  there  is  fluent  and  always  good-humored  charm  in  the 
melodic  outline  of  the  negro  songs  and  an  irresistible  pulse  in  the 
rhythm,  there  is  still  a  third  element  of  peculiar  interest  in  this 
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music  of  the  American  negro, — its  harmony.  The  American  negroes 
possess  what  has  been  called  the  “harmonic  ear.”  Though  utterly 
without  training,  the  negroes  improvise  alto,  tenor  and  bass  parts 
to  their  songs  with  entire  ease  and  a  whole  negro  chorus  will  spon¬ 
taneously  break  into  harmony  of  real  interest  to  the  musician  as 
well  as  of  beauty. 

In  the  tobacco  factories  of  the  South  and  in  the  fields  I  have 
heard  ignorant  negroes  who  seemed  nearly  related  to  their  primitive 
African  progenitors  sing  four-part  harmony  of  a  richness  and  charm 
truly  amazing.  This  harmonic  talent  of  the  negroes  is  strikingly  in 
evidence  at  Hampton  Institute,  the  industrial  school  for  negroes  and 
Indians  in  Virginia.  There  a  chorus  of  eight  hundred  negro  stu- 
dents  sings  without  accompaniment  and  in  faultless  pitch  throughout 
an  evening,  chanting  in  the  untaught  harmonies  peculiar  to  the 
negro,  the  old  plantation  songs  of  the  past  generation.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  Hampton  has  done  more  than  any  other  single  influence  to 
keep  extant  the  negro  music  in  its  purity. 

Once  when  I  was  visiting  Hampton  there  was  present  a  musi¬ 
cian  from  Europe.  He  asked  me  who  trained  the  chorus.  I  said, 
“Nobody  trains  the  negroes,  their  singing  is  natural.”  He  said, 
“I  don’t  mean  who  trains  their  voices  or  teaches  them  tone-produc¬ 
tion;  I  mean  who  teaches  them  their  parts — and  trains  them  to  sing 
together?”  I  repeated,  “Nobody.”  He  said,  “That  is  not  possi¬ 
ble!  I  have  never  heard  finer  choral  singing.”  I  said,  “If  you  do 
not  believe  me,  ask  Major  Moton,  the  negro  leader  who  starts  the 
chorus  in  each  song.”  Major  Moton  answered  as  I  did.  The  musi¬ 
cian  was  amazed.  “How  do  you  do  it?”  he  asked.  The  negro 
answered,  “I  don’t  know  how  we  do  it — we  just  sing,  that’s  all.” 
And  we  agreed  that  a  people  who  could  “just  sing”  as  these  did 
and  improvise  harmonies  of  such  simple  and  natural  beauty  cer¬ 
tainly  possess  a  distinct  musical  gift,  probably  capable  of  rare  devel¬ 
opment. 

It  seems  a  poetic  justice  that  the  language  of  the  banished  Indian 
should  echo  in  the  names  of  the  mountains,  towns  and  rivers  of  this 
country,  and  the  song  of  the  enslaved  negro  form  the  basis  of 
the  \merican  popular  song  throughout  the  United  States.  Both 
races  have  left  their  impress. 

THOUGH  our  nation,  through  the  great  influx  of  foreigners,  is 
a  composite  reflection  of  many  nationalities,  yet  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Kentucky  and  Georgia  and  Eastern  Tennessee  still 
live  people  of  pure  Anglo-Saxon  blood.  They  are  the  direct  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  early  settlers  and  they  have  lived  for  many  gen- 
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erations  utterly  remote  from  the  progress  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
These  people  still  sing  the  ballads  of  England,  Ireland  and  Scot¬ 
land;  the  task  of  recording  these  songs  and  comparing  them 
with  the  originals  in  the  old  country  is  well  worth  the  serious 
application  of  a  student  of  folk-lore.  The  writer  of  this  article 
was  asked  some  years  ago  to  undertake  this  work,  but  was 
unable  at  the  time  to  do  so;  since  then  and  quite  independently 
a  collection  has  been  made,  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  in  manuscript.  It  is  hoped  that  it  may  be  published,  for 
careful  investigation  might  bring  to  light  many  interesting  facts 
concerning  this  purely  Anglo-Saxon  music  in  America.  The  ballads 
may  have  undergone  some  modifications  through  their  sojourn  in 
America;  and  on  the  other  hand,  because  of  the  entire  aloofness  of 
these  “Mountain  Whites”  from  all  contact  with  change,  the  songs, 
as  sung  by  them,  may  be  more  faithful  to  the  originals  brought 
many  generations  ago  from  the  old  country,  than  are  the  same  bal¬ 
lads  as  sung  in  the  British  Isles  today. 

The  Western  “cow-puncher”  is  not  usually  considered  a  per¬ 
son  of  musical  sensibilities,  but  he,  too,  has  his  song  to  while  away 
hours  of  solitude  and  to  add  conviviality  to  an  existence  barrenly 
monotonous  except  for  its  element  of  adventure.  The  cowboy  songs, 
though  by  no  means  always  original  compositions,  have  been  so 
influenced  by  life  in  the  open  that  they  have  taken  on  a  certain  wild 
freedom,  characteristic  of  the  singers.  The  “Hi-Yi!”  and  “Yip! 
Yip!”  of  the  call  to  the  cattle  often  form  stirring  refrains  of  ballads 
which  would  look  bald  and  crude  in  print;  yet  when  sung  by  the 
cowboy  on  the  “range”  these  songs  have  a  strange  lilt,  a  reckless 
dash,  and  sometimes  a  haunting  melancholy  that  suggests  the  long 
and  lonely  vigil  of  the  “night-herd.”  I  have  heard  “Oh,  Bury  Me 
Not  on  the  Lone  Prairee”  droned  in  solitude  in  a  way  to  call  vividly 
to  mind  the  lurking  coyote. 

We  have  seen  that  there  is  folk-music  in  America,  yet  the  mass 
of  the  American  people  has  perhaps  been  truly  termed  unmusical. 
We  should  hardly  expect  the  descendants  of  the  Puritans — who  held 
art  to  be  an  allurement  of  the  senses,  and  beauty  a  temptation  of  the 
devil — to  be  blessed  with  the  gift  of  spontaneous  song!  Yet  Boston 
has  one  of  the  best  orchestras  in  the  world  and  the  Bostonians  look 
upon  their  Symphony  concerts  as  a  part  of  general  education  and 
attend  them  with  an  almost  religious  fidelity.  Orchestras  have  been 
founded  in  several  cities  in  the  United  States,  choral  societies  are 
springing  into  life,  and  throughout  the  country  there  are  encouraging 
signs  of  at  least  an  effort  toward  musical  culture.  But  it  is  not  alone 
by  the  established  art  of  the  cities  that  we  can  judge  of  the  musical 
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impulse  of  a  nation :  a  true  estimate  would  surely  seek  its  data  among 
the  people.  The  tremendous  influx  of  foreigners  brings  with  it  to 
some  extent  the  musical  influence  of  the  old  world  in  folk-song  as 
in  blood,  but  song  dies  on  the  lips  of  the  factory  worker  and  ma¬ 
chine  laborer.  If  we  were  to  ask  the  average  American  if  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  this  country  sing,  he  would  be  apt  to  answer  “we  have  no 
time.”  This  is,  indeed,  the  real  cause  of  the  absence  of  music  in 
the  American  home.  And  the  reason  why  we  have  “no  time”  is 
clearly  apparent  even  to  a  casual  European  visitor,  as  was  proven 
last  year  by  the  words  of  Feruccio  Busoni,  the  great  pianist.  Last 
season  for  the  first  time  he  traveled  across  the  continent  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast.  After  his  return  he  said:  “I  see  now  why  there  is  not 
more  art  in  America.  When  I  journeyed  day  after  day  over  this 
vast  continent,  mile  upon  mile  through  the  plains,  hour  after  hour 
over  the  deserts,  I  saw  what  an  enormous  undertaking  Americans 
have  before  them  in  developing  the  natural  resources  of  so  mighty 
a  land — 1  understood  this  nation  as  never  before.  How  can  you  be 
expected  to  have  art  now  ?  That  must  be  a  later  growth.  To  settle, 
develop  and  govern  such  an  expanse  of  country  is  a  task  great  enough 
to  take  all  tlie  energy  and  genius  of  your  people  for  generations. 
How  can  it  be  otherwise?” 

Yet  in  the  future,  when  the  seething  stress  of  our  young  life  is 
over  and  continuity  shall  replace  the  restless  and  constant  change 
incident  to  our  rapid  growth  today,  a  great  genius  may  arise — per¬ 
haps  in  the  big,  free  West— to  reveal  in  art  the  keen  creative  char¬ 
acter  of  the  American  mind.  He  will  doubtless  be  a  true  product 
of  all  that  has  gone  before  him  in  the  making  of  a  nation;  and  if 
he  be  a  musician,  the  flower  of  his  genius — even  as  musical  history 
has  shown  in  other  lands — may  be  rooted  deeply,  though  uncon¬ 
sciously  in  the  folk-music  of  his  native  country. 
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ROM  the  beginning  of  days  when  man  sought  to 
shelter  himself  from  the  tragedies  of  the  seasons  and 
the  hostilities  of  living  beings,  the  question  of  the  sat¬ 
isfactory  habitation  has  been  one  of  preeminent  im¬ 
portance.  Of  course,  at  the  beginning,  aesthetic 
considerations  were  not  entered  into  at  all.  It  was 
safety  and  peace  that  the  first  rude  homes  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  furnish.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  early  ideal  of  the 
aboriginal  architect  is  not  at  all  a  bad  one  for  us  to  keep  in  mind; 
for  what  we  really  should  still  expect  from  our  homes  is  safety  and 
peace  first  of  all,  and  then  if  we  can  consider  their  harmonious  rela¬ 
tion  to  other  houses  and  aesthetic  satisfaction  to  ourselves,  why,  so 
much  the  better.  But  we  have  gone  a  long  way  from  any  insistence 
upon  peace  and  comfort  in  our  homes,  and  not  only  does  the  average 
successful  architect,  but  the  average  builder  of  any  sort  of  a  house, 
consider  first  of  all  the  matter  of  decoration.  The  building  is  more 
often  than  not  regarded  merely  as  so  much  space  and  opportunity 
for  ornamentation.  This  is  as  true  of  the  working  people’s  house  as 
it  is  of  the  palace,  with  the  difference  that  in  the  latter  case  the  orna¬ 
mentation  is  apt  to  be  interesting  and  placed  on  an  appropriate 
background,  whereas  in  cheaper  houses  ornament  is  inarticulate  and 
unrelated  to  the  overburdened  surface  which  carries  it. 

The  difference  in  purely  aesthetic  conditions  that  would  result 
from  the  wise  consideration  of  peace  and  comfort  in  homes,  is  some¬ 
thing  that  would  be  monumental  in  result.  More  often  than  not 
real  art  is  not  brought  about  by  an  intense  desire  to  cultivate  art,  it 
is  frequently  merely  the  result  of  doing  in  a  right  wise  way  the  essen¬ 
tial  things.  Surely  the  early  Egyptians  in  their  marvelous  mural 
friezes  had  little  thought  of  art.  They  were  interested  in  contem¬ 
poraneous  history  and  in  color.  Our  own  Navajo  Indians  did  not 
weave  their  wonderful  baskets  and  rugs  and  model  their  beautiful 
potteries  to  produce  an  Indian  art,  but  because  all  these  articles  were 
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essentia]  for  the  comfort  of  their  daily  lives,  and  it  pleased  the  eyes 
of  the  people  who  made  them  and  used  them  to  have  them  in  right 
outlines  and  proportions  and  ornamented  with  colors  that  gave  the 
craftsmen  and  their  friends  a  sense  of  joy.  In  fact,  it  is  very  difficult 
for  us  to  get  far  away  from  the  close  relation  of  art  to  life,  and  from 
the  utter  absurdity  of  considering  decoration  apart  from  utility,  as 
a  thing  having  itself  intrinsic  value. 

'The  essential  quality  of  a  reasonable  architecture  is  that  it  should 
be  logical,  that  the  house  should  be  appropriate  for  the  times,  for 
the  climate,  for  the  inhabitant,  for  the  political  and  social  conditions 
of  the  age.  And  these  universal  rules  apply  to  temple  or  cabin,  to 
palace  or  workingman’s  bungalow.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
forms  should  be  adjusted  to  existing  necessities;  and  through 
the  utilization  of  such  opportunities  as  are  afforded  by  meet¬ 
ing  conditions,  in  a  large  proportion  of  chances  beauty  will 
result.  IIow  absurd  it  is  here  in  America  for  us  to  make  our  rail¬ 
way  stations  like  Greek  temples,  our  simple  country  homes  like 
French  villas,  our  shops  like  Egyptian  tombs.  They  are  neither 
beautiful  for  us,  nor  convenient.  They  do  not  bring  us  comfort  or 
peace;  they  are  an  excrescence  on  our  kind  of  existence.  And  as 
they  are  neither  suited  to  climate  nor  needs,  regardless  of  the  dura¬ 
bility  of  their  architecture,  they  must  sooner  or  later  pass  away. 
All  of  which  shows  lack  of  judgment  and  lack  of  understanding  of 
true  economy.  No  style  of  architecture  has  ever  achieved  permanent 
expression  that  was  not  absolutely  suited  to  the  desire  and  need  of 
the  people  creating  it.  The  method  of  wall  construction,  the  slope 
and  kind  of  roof,  the  use  of  pillars  or  porticos  or  pergolas,  all  must 
be  evolved  from  necessity  of  meeting  changing  weather,  of  utilizing 
materials  indigenous  to  the  country  and  furnishing  opportunity  for 
living  in  line  with  the  development  of  civilization,  or  at  least  fully 
expressing  the  civilization  in  which  it  is  developed. 

Practically  all  over  the  world  today  there  is  a  call  for  homes  for 


VILLA  b:  first  floor  plan.  villa  b:  second  floor  plan. 
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TWO  STYLES  OF  COOPERATIVE  HOUSES  FOR 
LABORING  MEN,  BUILT  AT  UGINE ,  SAVOY!  DE¬ 
SIGNED  AND  BUILT  BY  MAURICE  BRAILLARD. 


Maurice  Braillard,  Architect. 


VILLA  a:  built  for  professional  people:  for 
FLOOR  PLANS,  SEE  PAGE  421. 

VILLA  C:  MODERN  FRENCH  DWELLING  FOR  PEOPLE  OF 
MODERATE  MEANS:  FOR  FLOOR  PLANS,  SEE  PAGE  427. 


Maurice  Braiilard,  Architect. 


VILLA  B :  DESIGNED  FOR  PROFESSIONAL'  PEOPLE'  OF  INTELLI¬ 
GENCE  AND  MODERATE  MEANS.  SEE  FLOOR  PLANS,  PAGE  422. 


ENTRANCE  TO  THE  FACTORY  GROUNDS  AT  UGINE 


STAIRWAY  TO  BF.  FOUND  IN  VILLAS  A  AND  C,  SHOW¬ 
ING  INTERESTING  CONSTRUCTION  AND  FITTINGS. 
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the  business  people.  In  other  words,  for  the  working  people  of  our 
present  kind  of  commercial  civilization.  This  is  especially  true  in 
America,  but  it  is  also  true  in  France,  in  Germany,  in  England,  and 
to  a  smaller  degree  in  Oriental  countries.  There  is  an  increasing 
class  of  people  of  moderate  incomes,  of  more  than  moderate  intel¬ 
ligence,  having  the  desire  for  as  much  comfort  as  life  can  furnish 
them  in  order  to  make  interesting  and  possible  the  long  hours  of 
business  enterprise.  In  many  instances,  especially  among  the  pro¬ 
fessional  classes,  these  working  people  have  as  much  education,  even 
culture,  as  the  richer  idle  class,  and  in  order  to  gain  the  mental  and 
spiritual  satisfaction  that  they  crave  in  life,  it  is  necessary  that  their 
houses  should  be  sanitary,  comfortable  and  aesthetic,  usually  to  be 
accomplished  with  the  great  handicap  of  a  close  study  of  economy. 
In  the  far  West  of  our  own  country,  we  are  meeting  this  situation  in 
the  building  of  beautiful  bungalows.  There  are  no  houses  that  have 
ever  been  built  at  moderate  cost  that  are  more  comfortable,  more 
interesting  in  color  and  outline,  more  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  the 
people,  more  suited  to  the  lives  of  a  commercial  civilization.  It  is 
the  exceptional  bungalow  that  means  expense  and  the  average  one 
is  more  economical  than  much  of  the  dreadful  “Early  Garfield 
architecture”  with  which  the  suburbs  of  the  East  are  made  hideous. 
In  England  the  smaller  house  is  being  built  by  such  men  as  Barry 
Parker,  Raymond  Unwin,  C.  F.  A.  Voysey,  perhaps  a  little  more 
expensively  than  our  own  bungalows,  but  suited  to  the  lives  of  much 
the  same  kinds  of  people,  the  cultivated  professional  working  men 
and  women. 

In  Savoy  they  are  beginning  to  build  what  they  call  working¬ 
men’s  villas,  as  well  as  the  cooperative  laboring  men’s  houses.  The 
villas  usually  cost  from  three  to  five  thousand  dollars,  which  is  not 
large  as  houses  go  on  the  Continent.  The  cost  of  the  cooperative 
houses  depends  largely  upon  size  and  material,  and  unfortunately 
we  have  no  definite  way  of  reckoning  even  the  average  expense. 


VILLA  C:  FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN.  VILLA  C:  SECOND  FLOOR  PLAN. 
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The  illustrations  for  this  article  are  all  taken  from  the  work  of  a 
Swiss  architect,  M.  Maurice  Braillard,  of  Geneva.  The  houses 
shown  are  typical  of  the  best  modern  domestic  architecture  in  Europe, 
and  although  still  cheaper  houses  than  these  are  being  built,  they 
are  perhaps  not  as  satisfactory  in  the  long  run  as  those  in  which 
more  expense  is  put  in  actual  material.  These  villas  have  been 
built  by  M.  Braillard  for  manufacturing  society  in  Savoy  and  are 
occupied  by  the  superintendents  and  foremen;  the  large  cooperative 
house  is  used  by  the  laborers.  In  both  classes  of  architecture  M. 
Braillard  has  studied  carefully  to  adapt  the  form  of  the  building  to 
the  lay  of  the  land  as  well  as  to  the  occupation  of  those  who  will 
inhabit  them.  He  has  proved  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  develop 
modern  architecture  that  can  be  perfectly  adjusted  to  the  aspects  of 
the  country.  Nature  seems  everywhere  hospitable  and  it  is  only 
necessary  to  recognize  her  individuality  and  to  study  her  ways  in 
planning  houses  to  find  that  she  will  render  of  her  own  accord  the 
most  appropriate  environment  for  the  most  modern  type  of  build¬ 
ing.  In  this  Savoy  country  where  there  is  so  much  storm  and  snow 
it  is  necessary  for  the  roofs  to  be  long  and  sloping  in  order  that 
snow  and  rain  should  glide  from  them  as  soon  as  possible,  avoiding 
even  the  little  weight  that  might  come  upon  the  flat  roof.  For  the 
same  reason,  inclemency  of  weather,  the  masonry  is  particularly 
staunchly  placed,  and  the  houses  are  held  down  to  the  earth  by  the 
strongest  arms  of  stone  or  cement  work. 

The  materials  employed  in  these  houses  were  all  furnished  from 
the  adjacent  country.  It  was  at  hand  ready  for  the  service  of  the 
workmen,  and  not  only  was  the  expense  of  bringing  in  materials 
saved,  but  the  added  charm  of  materials  which  belong  to  the  coun¬ 
try  was  gained  in  the  architectural  effect.  The  masonry  is  of  split 
stones  taken  up  when  the  foundations  were  dug.  The  least  possible 
amount  of  mortar  and  lime  were  used.  Outside  of  stone,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  element  of  construction  in  this  house  is,  as  in  all  mountainous 
countries,  wood,  pine  preferably,  as  it  is  cheap  and  to  be  had  in 
great  abundance.  This  is  to  be  seen  in  the  window-sills  and  frames, 
in  the  doors,  in  the  blinds,  in  the  porches  and  supports,  in  the  rafters; 
in  fact,  wherever  anything  except  stone  was  essential.  The  priming 
coat  of  paint  is  revealed  in  its  natural  state,  and  becomes  in  the 
course  of  time  a  beautiful  red  surface.  The  roof  is  in  flat  tiles,  a 
warm  red.  The  exterior  lines  of  the  house  conform  to  the  building 
traditions  of  the  country;  the  roof  extends  well  beyond  the  walls, 
the  doorways  are  few  and  well  designed,;  there  are  simple  wooden 
blinds,  and  small  recessed  balconies  which  are  sheltered  with  the 
edge  of  the  sloping  roof. 
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The  result  is  exceedingly  picturesque,  and  although  modern  in 
development  so  far  as  comfort  is  concerned,  all  the  local  traditions 
which  make  for  beauty  of  line  and  proportion  are  carefully  followed. 
The  interior  arrangements  of  these  villas  are  intelligently  planned 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  busy  people  who  occupy  them.  In  the 
villa  B  the  living  room  and  dining  room  are  replaced  by  a  vast  hall, 
where  in  the  evening  hours  and  holidays  the  members  of  the  family  can 
gather  together  and  have  most  intimate  and  charming  soirees.  From 
one  end  of  this  long  hall  the  stairway  leads  to  the  chambers  above. 
In  the  villas  A  and  C,  which  are  a  little  more  important  and  luxu¬ 
rious,  the  arrangement  of  the  first  floor  separates  the  dining  room 
from  the  living  room  and  there  is  a  delightful  veranda  at  the  end 
of  each.  There  are  three  bedrooms  on  the  upper  floor  and  but  one 
on  the  lower  floor. 

The  two  elevations  of  the  cooperative  house  for  laboring  men  are 
extremely  interesting.  It  is  built  of  concrete  with  stone  foundations, 
and  wooden  balustrades  and  blinds  and  a  red  tile  roof.  The  detail  of 
this  construction  is  well  worth  careful  study.  It  will  be  seen  that 
there  is  not  a  superfluous  line,  not  one  inch  of  surface  used  for  pure 
decoration,  and  yet  the  effect  of  the  stone  arches  which  support  the 
building  and  furnish  a  sort  of  cloister  entrance,  the  sloping  roof  of 
red  tile,  the  pretty  colored  blinds  and  the  recessed  porches  protected 
by  the  tiled  roof,  furnish  an  ensemble  which  is  picturesque  in  the 
extreme.  Although  these  cooperative  houses  are  large,  their  pro¬ 
portions  are  so  perfect  that  there  is  a  sense  almost  of  a  single  villa 
in  the  completed  building.  The  windows  are  especially  well  ar¬ 
ranged,  and  whether  the  little  blinds  are  open  or  shut,  the  spacing 
effect  of  the  windows  is  artistic.  The  mountains  which  form  the 
background  for  this  cooperative  dwelling  furnish  a  beautiful  envi¬ 
ronment  whether  yellow  in  spring,  green  in  summer  or  brilliant  in  the 
fall.  The  house  always  seems  sheltered  and  protected. 

The  single  interior  which  we  are  able  to  furnish  shows  the  curv¬ 
ing  stairway  in  villas  A  and  C;  the  capping  of  the  newel-post  with 
the  wrought-iron  lantern  is  suggestive  of  our  own  Craftsman  inte¬ 
riors,  and  is  extremely  simple  and  beautiful.  We  are  very  sorry  not 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  our  readers  how  practically  and 
charmingly  these  houses  are  furnished,  for  naturally,  the  interiors 
reveal  more  closely  the  individuality  of  the  owner,  both  in  the  finish 
of  the  woodwork  and  of  the  furniture  which  is  displayed.  It  is  with 
the  greatest  pleasure  that  we  have  been  able  to  present  this  group 
of  modern  French  houses,  which  supplements  so  beautifully  the 
bungalow  and  Mission  architecture  in  the  West,  and  the  Craftsman 
homes  which  are  gaining  so  wide  a  foothold  in  the  East. 
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'sN  ARTICLE  by  Alfred  Hopkins,  with  numerous 
illustrations,  made  under  the  above  caption  (the 
question  mark  is  ours),  appeared  in  a  recent  num¬ 
ber  of  The  Outlook.  Not  only  the  statements  made 
in  this  article,  but  the  point  of  view  which  it  sug¬ 
gests,  is  so  wide  of  the  truth,  that  it  should  certainly 
not  secure,  unchallenged,  the  wide  reading  that 
publication  in  such  a  magazine  gives  it.  Such  a  statement  concern¬ 
ing  architecture  as  a  fine  art  in  America  will  be  accepted  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  thoughtful  readers  as  an  authoritative  analysis  of  the  real 
condition  of  this  art,  and  it  would  be  a  great  misfortune  if  the  vague 
ideas  of  the  general  reader  should  become  fixed  in  an  attitude  so 
mistakenly  optimistic  as  that  which  pervades  Mr.  Hopkins’  writing. 
The  absurdity  of  the  article  in  question  may  be  put  at  once  on  a 
plane  of  kindergarten  simplicity,  with  reference  to  what  architec¬ 
ture  is,  by  directing  the  attention  in  a  casual  way  to  the  photographs 
of  buildings  used  as  illustrations,  which  the  author  considers  indica¬ 
tive  of  our  ability  to  express  in  the  architectural  art  the  normal 
characteristics  of  our  people. 

One  of  the  buildings  is  the  new  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Station 
in  New  York,  pertinently  described  as  an  adaptation  of  the  Basil¬ 
ica  of  Constantine  in  Rome;  another  is  the  Military  Chapel  at 
West  Point,  an  adaptation  of  definite  historical  Gothic  forms,  de¬ 
veloped  about  a  thousand  years  later.  No  elaborate  proof  is  needed 
to  suggest  to  the  average  mind  that  a  people  cannot  express  them¬ 
selves  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  the  architectural  forms  of  both 
Rome  and  the  Middle  Ages.  Forms  more  diametrically  opposed, 
in  emotional  and  spiritual  essence,  cannot  be  imagined.  As  an 
expression  of  real  traits,  these  forms  are  as  different  as  an  auto¬ 
mobile  and  an  Egyptian  dahabiyeh.  The  two  could  not  have  syn¬ 
chronously  arisen  from  a  single  people.  Architecture  is  now  gen¬ 
erally  recognized  as  an  intimate  expression  of  the  times  which  gave 
it  birth.  It  is  a  better  index  of  the  people  than  their  exploits  in  war 
or  politics.  One  may  read  Rome,  perfectly,  in  her  architecture, 
or  understand  the  Middle  Ages  under  the  shadow  of  a  great  cathe¬ 
dral.  We  may  know  of  the  glory  that  was  Greece,  through  her 
marble  crowned  Acropolis. 

Now  in  what  way  do  the  “Gothic”  Chapel  and  this  “Roman 
railroad  station  exemplify  an  American  Renaissance  ?  They  do 
not.  History  repeats  itself,  and  these  buildings,  so  far  as  their 
architectural  forms  are  concerned,  exemplify  that  period  in  the 
Italian  Renaissance,  when  Sansovino  could  copy  literally  the  forms 
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he  went  to  Rome  to  pilfer, — a  period  of  architectural  decadence. 
Incidentally,  may  we  refer  to  Penrose,  when  he  says  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  his  great  work  on  Athenian  Architecture,  that  his  one 
regret  in  giving  to  the  world  these  wonderful  Grecian  forms,  was 
that  they  would  be  at  once  seized  upon,  and  made  base  use  of,  as 
an  applique  to  buildings  of  another  breed  under  other  skies  and  in 
other  ways  of  life.  Compare  with  this  attitude,  our  Sansovino, 
raking  over  the  ruins  of  Rome,  for  scattered  parts  of  what  was 
architecture,  to  dress  up  his  buildings, — without  which  they  would 
doubtless  have  been  interesting.  As  an  illustration  of  this  possi¬ 
bility,  consider  the  Palazzo  Cornaro  in  Venice,  and  the  Palazzo 
Albergati,  Bologna — these  buildings  show  very  well,  in  the  latter, 
a  decadent  art,  stultifying  the  native  Italian  power  to  build,  and  in 
the  other  the  same  power  to  build  giving  itself  almost  free  expres¬ 
sion. 

LET  us  consider  for  a  moment  another  luminary  in  this  Ameri¬ 
can  Renaissance,  the  building  for  music  at  Bar  Harbor,  Maine. 
It  will  be  observed  that  so  far  we  have  been  architecturally 
both  of  Rome  and  of  old  France,  and  now  this  building  announces 
that  we  are  Greeks !  It  is  noticeable  that  in  these  “  Greek,”  “Roman  ” 
or  “Gothic”  buildings  we  are  not  a  multiplex  people,  expressing 
ourselves  at  once  with  Roman  splendor,  Greek  beauty  and  Mediae¬ 
val  romance  and  mysticism,  but  clever  groups  of  us  assume  a  con¬ 
ceit.  This  day  we  will  be  Romans,  tomorrow  Greeks. 

Considering  another  aspect  of  this  building,  let  us  quote  the 
article:  “The  contrasted  wall  spaces  with  the  open  loggia  of  the 
columns  are  in  perfect  proportion.”  Now  what  does  this  mean, 
this  “proportion”  that  we  hear  so  universally  used?  Is  it  a  rule, 
or  a  guide  for  doing  things  right  ?  Where  is  it  to  be  found, — in 
the  Greek  work  ?  If  so,  is  it  at  archaic  Paestum,  at  titanic  Olym¬ 
pia,  or  at  splendid  Athens  ?  We  see  the  proportions  changing  with 
the  varying  temperaments  of  the  Greeks.  Where  shall  the  norm 
be  placed,  and  who  could  presume  to  decide  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  word  “proportion”  has  no  meaning  as  a  vital  attribute  in  any 
art,  to  say  nothing  of  architecture.  It  is  universally  used  by  dil- 
letante  in  their  critical  appreciations,  to  cover  their  lack  of  power 
to  discern  that  region  in  the  quality  of  a  true  art  work  into  which 
no  critic  may  ever  enter.  What  is  significant  and  meaningful  is 
balance  and  rhythm,  and  our  “Greek”  music  hall  has  neither;  true 
Greek  art  was  alive  and  vibrant  with  both. 

The  bareness,  poverty  and  negation  of  this  whole  idea  of  fixed 
proportions,  as  an  element  of  beauty  in  a  structure,  is  at  once  made 
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manifest,  when  we  stop  to  consider  that  the  minute  and  precise 
relationships  in  Vignola’s  “Five  Orders  of  Architecture”  are  real, 
if  at  all,  for  but  one  instant,  and  from  a  single  ideal  viewpoint.  As 
the  beholder  departs  from  this  ideal  point  in  observing  a  real  build¬ 
ing,  the  myriad  relationships  and  values  pass  through  infinite  mu¬ 
tations,  which  no  mind  could  possibly  reduce  to  set  systems  or 
formulae.  Vignola  would  needs  be  rewritten  for  every  six  inches 
that  one  may  move. 

Adding  scrap  by  scrap  to  our  far  from  orderly  picture  of  what 
the  Greek  mind  was,  we  now  know  that  the  Greek  temples  were 
resplendent  with  gorgeous  color;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
this  music  building  is  probably  the  first  where  even  a  timid  effort 
has  been  made  to  recall  this  color  factor  in  Greek  work.  This  color 
was  far  more  important  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder  than  the  delicate 
adjustment  and  workmanship  of  the  structure  itself,  which  were 
largely  a  matter  of  feeling.  It  is  suggested  that  the  reader  ask  him¬ 
self  whether  the  image  he  has  in  mind  of  what  is  Greek,  reckons 
with  this  color  effect.  If  his  idea  of  Greek  architecture  is  not  a 
form  and  color  idea,  is  it  Greek  at  all  ? 

In  another  fundamental  conception  our  music  building  fails  to 
approximate  the  Greek  standard  claimed  for  it.  It  presents  to  the 
average  American  no  idea  of  the  purpose  of  the  building.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  system  of  thinking  which  this  building  exemplifies,  it 
might  serve  equally  well  as  a  bank,  a  town  hall,  a  United  States 
Post  Office,  or  a  Christian  church;  and  buildings  similar  to  this 
music  hall  may  be  found  performing  these  functions  in  any  of  our 
larger  communities.  For  where  in  this  design  does  the  reader  feel 
the  compelling  power  of  music?  The  plucked  lyre  of  the  Greeks 
has  passed.  The  orchestra  is  now  a  part  of  our  intellectual  and 
emotional  life. 

For  anyone  who  is  familiar  with  the  Parthenon,  and  the  civili¬ 
zation  of  which  it  is  the  culmination,  this  “perfect  Greek  design” 
may  be  dismissed  with  a  single  question  as  to  whether  in  spirit  or 
in  fact  any  suggestion  of  the  Greek  mind  is  to  be  found  in  the  re¬ 
markable  treatment  of  the  wall  surfaces  flanking  the  loggias  ? 
“Refined  and  highly  studied?”  Refined  it  doubtless  is,  and  schol¬ 
arly  it  is;  but  dead, — as  dead  as  is  the  Greek  language. 

ARCHITECTURE  is  the  need  and  power  to  build.”  It 
centers  in  the  very  soul  of  the  race,  not  in  the  buildings 
of  antiquity,  nor  in  the  minds  of  a  few  wise  men.  What 
was  architecture  always  has  grown,  evolved, — out-sprung  from 
the  social  fabric  of  a  nation.  The  great  masterpieces  of  the  archi- 
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tecture  of  all  times  have  been  the  least  personal  and  the  most  racial. 
Thus,  if  we  would  find  the  evidences  of  what  is  to  be  the  great 
architectural  art  of  America,  we  must  look  not  to  those  things  which 
we  import,  but  to  those  things  which  we  cannot  import,  and  there¬ 
fore  accomplish  with  amazing  vigor.  The  Italian  historian,  Fer- 
rero,  when  he  visited  America  last  year,  was  not  interested  in  our 
importations,  and  found  in  them  no  evidence  of  the  virile  race  he 
came  to  study  and  later  trenchantly  to  analyze.  He  said  that  the 
most  significant  expression  of  our  architectural  life  was  a  sleeping 
car. 

Another  expression  of  our  need  and  power  to  build  is  our  great 
office  buildings,  these  marvelous  steel  cities,  for  which  all  our  archi¬ 
tects  and  our  critics  have  been  apologizing  until  within  the  last  few 
years.  They  are  a  new  thing  under  the  sun, — American  architec¬ 
ture.  The  tragedy  is  that  we  do  not  leave  them  alone  to  show  what 
they  are,  but  must  be  covering  them  with  all  manner  of  incidents 
of  form  that  brazenly  give  the  lie  to  their  materials,  their  magnifi¬ 
cent  structural  system  and  their  use.  For  years  our  renowned 
architects  have  bent  every  effort  to  make  these  buildings  look  like 
what  they  are  not.  They  have  tried  to  make  twelve-story  buildings 
look  like  six,  and  six-story  buildings  like  three,  anything  to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  height,  which  is  their  most  inspiring  aspect.  Our 
“best  designers”  continue  to  degrade  the  inherent  right  of  mate¬ 
rials  to  speak  for  themselves,  giving  us  stone  cornices  in  tin,  cast 
concrete  to  imitate  cut  stone,  terra  cotta  wrapped  around  steel  to 
simulate  the  various  forms  of  masonry,  and  in  every  field  violating 
the  normal  wholesome  use  of  building  materials.  Just  now  this 
same  false  effort  is  directed  toward  securing  clever  grouping  of 
parts,  horizontally  and  vertically,  toward  making  a  “composition” 
instead  of  an  organization, — a  real  building, — architecture. 

But  the  tall  office  building  has  become  a  great  architectural 
landmark,  in  spite  of  the  interference  of  those  who  should  have 
been  the  first  to  see  its  inherent  power.  And  the  day  is  coming 
when  the  American  office  building  will  be  considered  on  its  own 
inspiring  merits.  In  various  parts  of  the  country  there  are  now  a 
few  of  these  buildings,  treated  in  a  normal  and  rational  manner. 
Most  of  them,  however,  belie  this  need  and  power  to  build  which 
we  have,  and  of  which  we  should  be  so  proud, — denying  in  their 
every  appearance,  their  structures  and  their  use, — ignoring  utterly 
the  fundamentals  of  architecture.  Considering  this  building  far¬ 
ther,  it  does  not  appear  that  those  in  the  upper  floors  of  the  build¬ 
ing  can  have  anything  in  common  with  those  in  the  lower  floors, 
because  the  architectural  story  told  by  the  two  parts  of  the  building 
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is  so  radically  different.  For  we  must  remember,  that,  when  use 
does  not  change,  form  does  not  change.  This  is  a  universal  law,  and 
must  be  so  recognized.  Now  what  do  we  have  in  the  upper  stories  ? 
Something  very  grandiose  and  splendid,  doubtless.  There  appears 
to  be  a  little  touch  of  humor  in  the  interlarded  sixteenth  story,  and 
what,  oh,  what,  takes  place  in  the  attic  ?  Why  cannot  we  be  frank, 
and  wise,  and  bold,  and  tell  what  is  going  on  from  pavement  to 
roof?  Why  all  this  troubled  machination  to  conceal,  to  belie  and 
to  stultify?  The  general  reader  should  remember  that  this  building 
is  built  of  steel,  and  the  steel  framework  does  not  become  larger 
toward  the  top,  as  would  appear,  for  evidently  the  architect  had  a 
terrific  time  to  enclose  something  up  there,  but  just  what  it  was, 
is  not  evident.  It  is  also  suggested  that  the  architectural  arrange- 
ment  of  the  building,  which  apparently  gives  an  extra  measure  of 
light,  air  and  sunshine  to  those  in  the  upper  stories,  who  are  doubt¬ 
less  well  supplied,  is  the  reverse  of  what  would  naturally  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  a  wisely  planned  and  arranged  building.  But  one  may 
not  leave  a  great  building  of  this  kind,  with  a  word  of  negation. 
Here  is  power;  here  is  science,  riches  and  skill  and  imagination; 
in  other  words,  a  great  American  enterprise  shines  forth  in  the 
regal  bigness  of  this  building. 

DO  D 

THIS  discursive  comment  on  the  “American  Renaissance”  is 
ventured  into  simply  to  help  indicate,  the  more  clearly  and 
in  a  few  words,  the  real  nature  and  attributes  of  the  finest 
of  the  fine  arts;  and  to  indicate  also  in  what  way  the  turning  of  the 
balance  may  be  induced,  so  as  to  give  America,  fair  and  far-flung, 
an  opportunity  to  triumph  with  materials  in  the  way  that  has  been 
witnessed  at  ever-recurrmg  periods  in  the  history  of  human  kind. 

Our  social  fabric  is  the  architectural  matrix;  likewise  our  emo¬ 
tional  content;  the  splendor  of  our  spiritual  enrichment;  and  our 
great  now-forming  commonwealth,  with  its  world  of  moving  mate¬ 
rial  things,  sum  and  substance  of  our  commercial  life. 

The  need  and  power  to  build  is  architecture. 

Surely  the  need  is  now. 

Surely  the  need  is  here. 

And  with  overwhelming  certainty  is  the  power. 

As  a  people  we  are  practical  optimists  in  all  the  arts  but  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  in  this  art  we  are  the  most  utterly  gloomy  pessimists, 
full  of  wretched  forebodings,  and  given  over  to  despair.  Our  build¬ 
ings  bear  witness. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  since  a  president  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects  declared  in  his  annual  address  that  he  dreaded  the 
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day  when  the  creative  impulse  of  the  American  architect  would  be 
given  free  play. 

We  give  our  painters  liberty  to  paint  the  face  of  Nature  as  they 
see  it.  We  give  our  sculptors  liberty  to  bring  forth  “sermons  from 
stones.”  We  give  our  musicians  liberty  to  interpret  the  wonderful 
domain  in  which  they  move.  We  give  our  architects  liberty  to  in¬ 
terpret  into  living  things  of  beautiful  usefulness,  all  our  needs,  our 
hopes,  ambitions,  dreams  ? 

No.  We  give  them  liberty  to  copy,  venally  copy  the  noble  work 
of  other  ages,  designed  for  other  uses  under  alien  skies,  and  then 
call  it  the  American  Renaissance! 

Mr.  Hopkins  says,  “To  Italy  the  student,  whether  decorator, 
painter,  or  architect,  must  still  go  for  his  inspiration  of  things  beauti¬ 
ful,  for  the  detail  studies  which  make  up  the  finished  technique  of  his 
trade,  as  well  as  for  the  analysis  of  broad  lines  and  general  principles 
of  composition.”  This  is  a  cruel  joke,  a  parody.  Creative  power  in 
any  field  of  activity  is  indigenous  to  the  soil.  Witness  Tolstoy, 
Wagner,  Abraham  Lincoln!  Where  did  the  Greek  go  for  inspira¬ 
tion  ?  Where  did  the  Hindoo  go  ?  Where  did  the  Chinese  go  ? 
Where  did  the  cathedral  builders  go  ?  Are  we  poorer  than  these  ? 

What  antiquity  has  for  us  is  inspiration,  and  while  nourishing- 
in  our  hearts  the  wholesome  spirit  of  emulation  for  the  glory  of  past 
achievement,  we  should  have  such  controlling  respect  for  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  our  own  natures  and  the  God-given  creative  impulse 
that  copying  architectural  motifs  should  appear  strange  to  us,  and 
as  cheap  and  contemptible  as  plagiarism  in  literature. 

The  creative  faculty  of  the  mind  and  soul  of  the  American  is 
marvelous.  Untrammeled  by  tradition,  he  has  seized  upon  the 
needs  and  materials  at  his  hand,  with  a  fecund  imagination.  His 
magic  touch  has  called  forth  new  organisms  of  compelling  impres¬ 
siveness  and  moment: 

The  harvester,  the  automobile,  the  color  press,  the  aeroplane, 
the  steel  skeleton-construction,  grain  elevators,  railroad  trains, 
mile-long  shops,  a  myriad  growth  of  things  built — a  wonderhouse 
of  new  forms,  American  minted.  Surely  here  is  no  Renaissance, 
and  cannot  be;  but  a  virgin  field  for  a  great  democratic  architec¬ 
ture,  its  technique  already  in  process  of  development. 

“Others  may  praise  what  they  like; 

But  I,  from  the  banks  of  the  running  Missouri, 
praise  nothing  in  Art  or  aught  else, 

’Til  it  has  well  inhaled  the  atmosphere  of  this  river — 
also  the  Western  prairie  scent, 

And  fully  exudes  it  again.” 
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TWO  CRAFTSMAN  SHINGLED 
HOUSES:  WITH  FIREPLACE- 
FURNACES 

HEN  the  word  “home”  is  spoken  or 
read,  the  picture  that  passes  before 
the  mind  is  generally  of  some  cozy 
little  house  with  vines  clambering 
over  it,  flowers  encircling  it,  trees  in  the  yard, 
a  little  orchard  nearby,  perhaps,  and,  above 
all,  an  open  fire  with  the  members  of  the 
family  gathered  around  it,  chatting  of  the 
events  of  the  day,  plotting  wonderful  things 
for  the  future,  reading  aloud,  telling  stories 
or  sitting  quietly  and  letting  the  leaping 
flames  and  floating  smoke  and  singing  logs 
bear  the  mind  to  the  delightful  land  of  day¬ 
dreams  and  hopes  and  memories. 

Even  though  we  were  brought  up  in 
apartment  houses  heated  with  steam  or  ho¬ 
tels  verdant  with  rubber  palms,  or  in  little 
town  houses  heated  with  “base-burners,” 
some  such  vision  of  a  cozy  little  house  will 
spring  to  our  mind  at  the  thought  of  home. 

The  Craftsman  has  always  had  a  home 
as  object  when  designing  a  house,  whether 
for  country,  village  or  city,  one  that  would 
abide  pleasantly  in  men’s  and  women’s 
hearts  and  minds,  though  they  travel  the 
whole  world  over,  dwelling  in  many  lands 
and  in  gorgeous  palaces.  We  are  showing 
this  month  two  cozy,  homelike,  little  dwell¬ 
ings  that  can  well  mold  the  mind  into  a  per¬ 
manent  remembrance  of  home.  Their  plans 
and  lines  are  extremely  simple,  and  they  are 
convenient  and  comfortable.  'A  study  of 
the  upper  and  lower  floor  plan  of  the  first 
house,  No.  127,  will  show  that  no  space  has 
been  wasted  and  that  the  proportions  of  the 
rooms  have  been  so  arranged  that  there  is 
a  sense  of  roominess  hardly  to  be  expected 
from  the  cozy  appearance  of  the  exterior. 
Such  a  house  providing  four  bedrooms  and 
bath  upstairs,  large  living  room,  dining 
room,  kitchen  and  hall  downstairs,  besides 
commodious  closets  on  each  floor,  will  be 
sufficient  for  quite  a  family.  A  view  of  the 
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dining  room  of  this  little  home  is  shown  with 
vista  of  stairway  through  the  wide  door 
leading  from  the  hall.  At  the  side  of  the 
stairway  is  a  good-sized  closet  for  coats. 
A  view  of  the  living  room  is  given  that  in¬ 
cludes  the  decorative  use  of  a  high  seat  be¬ 
tween  the  windows  and  low  bookcases.  As 
this  seat  faces  the  open  fire,  it  will  prove 
especially  comfortable  for  pleasant  hours, 
reading  with  the  light  from  the  windows 
directly  over  the  shoulder  and  at  the  same 
time  the  fire  near  adding  its  note  of  cheer 
and  comfort. 

This  house  is  built  of  shingles  with  dou¬ 
ble-hung  windows.  No  particular  shingle 
is  mentioned,  because  there  are  several 
kinds  equally  suitable,  and  the  decision  as 
to  selection  is  governed  almost  always  by 
the  available  wood  of  the  locality.  They 
can  be  hand-split  or  sawed,  of  cypress,  ce¬ 
dar  or  redwood,  as  preferred.  The  pillars 
that  support  the  porch  are  of  rustic,  squared 
so  that  the  curve  of  the  tree  is  kept  as 
rounded  corners.  A  pillar  hand-hewn  in 
this  way  is  extremely  suitable  for  shingled 
houses. 

The  interior  trim  is  also  left  to  be  decided 
upon  by  the  necessities  or  advantages  of  the 
locality  in  which  the  house  is  to  be  built. 
As  to  the  floors,  we  generally  suggest  maple, 
because  it  can  be  so  easily  and  satisfactorily 
finished  with  vinegar  and  iron  rust.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  cheaper  to  lay  the  floor  of 
maple  than  of  Georgia  pine,  which  is  so 
often  used. 

THE  second  house,  No.  128,  is  similar  to 
No.  127  as  to  the  general  size  and  ef¬ 
fect.  It  has  one  less  bedroom  and  the  lower 
floor  is  differently  arranged,  but  equally 
convenient.  We  show  one  view  of  the  sit¬ 
ting  room  with  a  large  settle  drawn  up  be¬ 
fore  the  fireplace  and  low  bookcases  under 
the  windows.  The  tops  of  these  low  book¬ 
cases  make  excellent  places  to  set  a  jar  of 
flowers,  a  work  basket  or  magazine. 

This  house  is  also  of  shingles  with  dou- 


CRAFTSMAN  SEVEN-ROOM  SHINGLED  HOUSE:  NO.  127 


HOUSE  NO.  127:  FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN. 


HOUSE  NO.  127:  SECOND  FLOOR  PLAN. 


DINING  ROOM  AND  STAIRWAY  IN  HOUSE  NO.  127. 


ONE  END  OF  LIVING  ROOM.  FACING  FIREPLACE  IN  CRAFTS¬ 
MAN  HOUSE  NO.  127;  FOR  EXTERIOR  SEE  PAGE  437. 


CRAFTSMAN  SHINGLED  HOUSE,  WITH  TWO  RECESSED  PORCHES:  NO.  128. 


HOUSE  NO.  128:  SECOND  FLOOR  PLAN. 


LIVING  ROOM  IN  SHINGLE  HOUSE  NO.  128:  SHOWING 
FIREPLACE-FURNACE  AND  CRAFTSMAN  FITTINGS. 


TWO  CRAFTSMAN  SHINGLED  HOUSES 


ble-hung  windows,  recessed  porch  and  brick 
chimney  running  up  the  outside  of  the 
house.  A  distinguishing  feature  is  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  the  trellis  up  both  sides  of  the  win¬ 
dows  and  across  the  full  face  of  the  house. 
This  not  only  serves  as  a  staunch  support 
to  vines  during  the  summer,  but  adds  deco¬ 
rative  interest  to  the  house  in  the  winter. 
A  trellis  is  always  vibrant  with  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  vines,  though  no  vine  is  visible,  so 
as  it  decorates  the  house  with  its  chain  of 
squares,  it  also  holds  promise  of  blossom¬ 
ing  vines  to  come.  A  few  evergreens  plant¬ 
ed  nearby  help  to  bring  about  a  sense  of 
geniality  and  freshness. 

In  both  houses  there  are  fireplace-fur¬ 
naces.  The  cordiality  of  an  open  fire,  so 
beloved  by  all,  will  serve. as  a  cheery  wel¬ 
come  to  the  guest  or  member  of  the  family 
and  at  the  same  time  efficiently  heat  the 
whole  house.  People  love  to  give  and  to 
receive  hosptiality,  and  there  is  no  greater 
aid  or  abettor  of  hospitality  than  a  glowing 
fire.  An  open  fire  has  generally  been  con¬ 
sidered  a  luxury,  something  to  be  added  to 
the  indispensable  furniture.  But  since  we 
have  discovered  that  the  two  can  be  in¬ 
stalled  as  one,  it  is  possible  to  have  at  the 
same  time  the  pleasure  of  an  open  fire,  as 
well  as  a  comforting  furnace. 

The  glowing  logs  or  bed  of  coal  has  hith¬ 
erto  served  almost  entirely  as  an  aesthetic 
element  of  a  home,  for  the  major  part  of  its 
heat  was  lost  up  the  chimney.  But  as  we 
now  make  them,  every  particle  of  heat  is 
saved,  diverted  into  other  rooms.  At  the 
same  time  it  regulates  the  incoming  and  out¬ 
going  currents  of  air  so  that  the  house  is 
perfectly  ventilated  without  the  necessity  of 
opening  doors  and  windows  now  and  then 
to  let  in  the  fresh  air  and  drive  out  the  viti¬ 
ated  air,  thus  creating  dangerous  draughts 
and  cooling  the  house  unnecessarily.  The 
fireplace-furnace  sends  out  a  constant  cur¬ 
rent  of  warmed  air  (not  the  lifeless  hot  air 
of  some  furnaces),  so  that  it  is  a  most 
wholesome  way  of  heating  a  house.  It  is 
also  most  economical,  for  a  very  small 
amount  of  fuel  will,  if  thus  carefully  di¬ 
rected,  heat  a  large  house.  A  furnace  as 
ordinarily  installed  in  a  basement  loses  a 
vast  amount  of  heat  by  warming  the  base¬ 
ment.  This  is  detrimental,  for  it  is  neither 
needed  nor  wanted  there.  The  expense  of 
digging  a  large  basement  in  which  to  put 
a  heating  plant  is  also  saved. 

The  expense  of  installing  these  fireplace- 
furnaces  is  less  than  in  most  heating  sys¬ 


tems  ;  so,  combined  with  the  great  saving 
of  fuel,  they  prove  to  be  a  most  economical 
way  of  warming  a  home.  A  light  fire  of 
wood  can  be  made  in  the  early  fall  or  late 
spring  days  or  chilly  summer  evenings,  and 
when  the  winter  season  sets  in  a  steady  bed 
of  coal  can  be  maintained,  for  these  fire- 
place-furnaces  will  burn  wood  or  coal 
equally  well.  They  are  supplied  with  a  reg¬ 
ulating  device  so  that  it  is  comparatively 
little  trouble  to  attend  to  them,  fuel  added 
morning  and  night  being  the  chief  amount 
of  attention  needed.  The  ashes  drop  into 
the  cellar  through  an  opening  in  the  floor, 
thus  little  dust  escapes  into  the  room  when 
filling  or  shaking  them. 

One  furnace  in  each  of  these  homes  will 
be  sufficient  to  heat  the  whole  house,  and 
all  the  trouble  of  keeping  up  a  fire  by  mak¬ 
ing  many  trips  down  into  the  basement  is 
thus  avoided.  So  one  can  have  a  fire  that 
satisfies  the  eye  as  well  as  warms  the  body, 
round  which  to  gather  with  a  book  or  merry 
tale  or  earnest  talk. 

These  two  little  houses  thus  embody  many 
of  the  requirements  of  an  ideal  home.  They 
are  not  large  and  rambling,  but  snug  and 
compact.  Yet  by  careful  planning  they  are 
sufficient  to  house  in  comfort  a  moderate¬ 
sized  family.  There  is  a  bit  of  ground  for 
a  garden  or  lawn,  opportunity  for  vines  over 
window  and  porch,  and  creepers  at  the  chim¬ 
ney.  Wide  windows,  ample  porches,  gen¬ 
erous  closets,  large  •  rooms  ■  conveniently 
placed,  making  the  house-work  as  light  as 
possible,  are  provided.  The  construction  is 
so  simple  that  the  cost  of  building  will  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  by  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  the  fireplace-furnaces  the  cost  of 
heating  is  also  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The 
graceful  lines  of  the  exteriors  and  the  com¬ 
fort  of  the  interiors  of  these  two  little  houses 
should  endear  them  to  those  desiring  a  mod¬ 
est  but  complete  little  home. 

The  walls  of  the  rooms  may  be  treated 
as  the  individual  taste  of  the  owner  may 
desire.  A  stenciled  border  may  be  run 
around  the  plastered  wall,  or  they  could  be 
covered  with  some  of  the  many  beautiful 
wall  fabrics  now  to  be  had  at  a  reasonable 
cost. 

They  can  be  painted  with  a  dull  finished 
paint  that  is  easily  kept  fresh  and  clean,  or 
papered  in  some  plain  soft  tone.  Japanese 
cloth  paper  is  decorative  in  its  effect  for  the 
texture  is  pleasing  and  it  comes  in  colors 
that  harmonize  well  with  Craftsman  or  any 
other  interior  furnishings. 
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SOME  NEW  CALIFORNIA  BUNGALOWS 


SOME  CALIFORNIA  BUNGA¬ 
LOWS:  BY  C.  A.  BYERS:  DE¬ 
SIGNED  BY  E.  E.  SWEET 


COMFORT  is  perhaps  the  first  thing 
that  most  home  builders  consider,  for 
unless  a  house  is  comfortable  or 
“homey”  it  is  no  home  at  all — only  a 
place  to  stay  in  as  little  as  possible,  not  a 
place  to  live  in,  to  grow  old  in.  The  mat¬ 
ter  of  building  a  house  that  is  comfortable 
is  entirely  a  personal  one,  but  its  beauty, 
the  aesthetic  feature  of  it,  is  a  matter  of 
civic  interest  that  concerns  the  whole  com¬ 
munity.  The  question  of  “our  duty  to  our 
neighbor”  comes  up  then  for  consideration. 
If  our  neighbor  builds  a  house  that  is  digni¬ 
fied,  simple  in  line,  substantial  in  every  way, 
with  a  well-kept  lawn  and  a  profusion  of 
blossoming  plants  all  about,  he  has  ren¬ 
dered  us  a  great  service.  Not  only  has  he 
enhanced  the. 
value  of  our 
property  a  n  d 
that  of  every¬ 
one’s  on  the 
whole  street,  but 
he  has  given  us 
something  beau¬ 
tiful  to  look  at 
and  an  inspiring 
ideal  to  live 
with.  Though 
our  own  home 
be  the  acme  of 
good  taste  and 
comfort  our  Uy 
in  it  would  be 
srreatlv  marred 
if  whenever  we 
looked  out  of 
our  windows  we 
saw  the  preten¬ 
tious,  ornate 


no.  2:  6-room  bungalow,  costing  $3,600. 


no.  1;  9-room  bungalow,  costing  $3,700. 

house  of  a  near  neighbor,  with  monstrously 
ugly  hedges  clipped  to  resemble  dogs,  or 
hens  upon  a  nest,  with  purple  flowers 
against  a  gabled  and  turretted  and  “ginger¬ 
bread”  red  house.  We  are  really  helpless 
in  the  hands  of  our  friends  and  neighbors 
more  than  we  realize  in  the  important  mat¬ 
ter  of  environment.  So  when  the  time 
comes  that  our  long  desired  home  is  actual¬ 
ly  to  be  built,  when  the  “ways  and  means” 
problem  has  been  solved,  when  the  location 
has  been  decided  upon,  then  comes  our  op¬ 
portunity  to  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  vil¬ 
lage,  town  or  city  or  country  in  which  we 
have  decided  to  build  our  house. 

And  because  the  house  that  we  construct 
will  contribute  a  weight  of  beauty  or  ugli¬ 
ness  to  the  whole  community,  we  should 
take  all  care  that  it  adds  to  rather  than  de¬ 
tracts  from  the  worth  of  the  neighborhood. 
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Our  home  will  help  constitute  the  environ¬ 
ment  of  our  neighbors,  for  we  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  build  for  ourselves  alone. 

It  is  always  inspiring  to  see  what  other 
home  builders  have  accomplished  in  the  im¬ 
portant  matter  of  beautiful  homes.  Even 
though  the  new  home  eventually  be  utterly 
unlike  any  plan  studied,  yet  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  good  designs  is  a  great  help,  and 
often  furnishes  unexpected  suggestions. 

No  other  style  of  inexpensive  home  has 
maintained  its  popularity  so  unfailingly  as 
the  bungalow.  Home  builders  everywhere 
realize  its  universal  adaptability,  and  are  as 
much  interested  today  in  the  development 
of  the  bungalow  style  as  they  were  when  it 
was  first  introduced.  Other  styles  of  inex¬ 
pensive  homes  are  constantly  appearing, 
but  none  of  them  have  thus  far  succeeded 


NO.  5:  7  ROOMS,  COSTING  $3,100. 
in  eclipsing  or  even  equaling  it.  The  much 
advertised  quality  that  makes  the  bungalow 
so  readily  adaptable  to  individuality  is  prob¬ 
ably  chiefly  responsible  for  its  continuous 
hold  upon  popularity,  but  whether  or  not 
this  is  true,  the  fact  nevertheless  remains 
that  every  home  builder  can  be  easily  in¬ 
terested  with  photographs  and  descriptions 
of  new  examples  of  bungalow  buildipg. 

The  photographs  reproduced  herewith  il¬ 
lustrate  a  number  of  very  attractive  bunga¬ 
lows  that  have  just  been  built  in  California. 
They  are  excellent  specimens  of  the  modern 
type  of  bungalow,  representing  the  result  of 
carefully  studied  development,  and  possess¬ 
ing  the  usual  bungalow  characteristics.  All 
of  them  were  designed  and  built  by  Edward 
E.  Sweet,  of  Los  Angeles. 

Illustration 
No.  i  shows  a 
nine-room  bun¬ 
galow  built  at  a 
cost  of  $3,700. 
The  floor  plan 
contains  living 
room,  dining 
room,  smoking 
room  or  den, 
breakfast  room, 
kitchen  and  four 
bedrooms  built 
around  a  court 
or  patio.  In  the 
center  of  this  at¬ 
tractive  feature 
there  is  a  small 
fish  pond  sur- 
rounded  by 
ferns.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the 


r  no.  4:  8-room  bungalow,  costing  $3,150. 
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floor  space  of  the  patio  is  of  concrete,  and 
the  comfortable  seats  of  rustic  design  make 
it  an  excellent  open-air  lounging  retreat.  All 
©f  the  rooms  are  reasonably  large  for  a 
house  of  this  kind,  and  a  number  of  built- 
in  features,  such  as  bookcases,  window 
seats,  writing  desk,  buffet,  as  well  as  the 
fireplaces  in  the  living  room  and  smoking 
room,  combine  to  make  the  interior  most 
comfortable  and  convenient.  The  woodwork 
in  the  principal  rooms  is  fumed  oak  and  the 
floors  are  hardwood.  The  exterior  is  made 
attractive  by  a  low  flat  asbestos  roof  of  in¬ 
teresting  line,  two  massive  chimneys  and 
other  masonry  of  well-selected  cobblestones 
and  clinker  brick  and  a  spacious  front  porch 
that  is  floored  with  cement.  The  house  is 
furnished  with  a  basement  and  is  heated  by 
a  furnace. 

Photograph  No.  2  illustrates  a  six-room 
bungalow  that  represents  an  expenditure  of 
$3,600.  The  rooms  are,  living  room,  dining 
room,  kitchen,  two  bedrooms  and  a  sleeping 
porch.  This  is  indeed  an  ideal  little  home, 
both  in  surroundings  and  workmanship. 
The  charm  of  the  exterior  is  due  mainly  to 
the  interesting  roof  lines,  including  an  in¬ 
genious  suspension  of  the  porch  roof  by 
chains.  The  siding  is  of  cedar  shingles, 
stained  dark  green,  and  the  masonry  is  of 
clinker  brick.  This  house  is  heated  by  a 
furnace,  and  besides  this  the  living  room 
contains  a  large  fireplace  of  clinker  brick. 

The  picture  of  house  No.  3  shows  an  eight- 
room  bungalow  that  was  built  at  a  cost  of 
$3,500.  It  contains  living  room,  dining  room, 
kitchen,  maid’s  room,  three  bedrooms  and  a 
sleeping  porch.  The  foundation  is  built  of 


cobblestones,  and  the  massive  chimney  and 
half-length  veranda  pillars  also  furnish  an 
excellent  example  of  their  use.  The  siding 
of  the  house  is  of  cedar  shakes  spaced  in  an 
unusual  manner,  stained  a  rich  brown,  and 
the  roof  is  shingled.  In  the  living  room  is 
an  excellent  fireplace  built  of  cobblestones. 

Photograph  No.  4  shows  a  comparatively 
inexpensive  eight-room  bungalow,  the  cost 
of  construction  having  been  but  $3,150.  In 
this  house  there  are  living  room,  music 
room,  dining  room,  breakfast  room,  kitchen 
and  three  bedrooms.  The  foundation  is  of 
cobblestones  and  clinker  brick,  and  the  sid¬ 
ing  and  roof  are  of  shingles.  There  are 
fireplaces  in  the  living  room  and  dining 
room. 

No.  5  is  a  very  attractive  seven-room 
bungalow  that  cost  but  $3,100.  The  rooms 
are  living  room,  dining  room,  breakfast 
room,  kitchen  and  three  bedrooms.  This  is 
an  excellent  little  home  for  such  a  moderate 
outlay  of  money.  The  roof,  which  is  of  as¬ 
bestos,  has  interesting  lines,  and  the  ma¬ 
sonry,  which  is  concrete,  is  of  well-studied 
proportions.  The  woodwork  is  stained  a 
dull  green  tone  and  this  combined  with  the 
white  pillars,  chimney  and  white  roof, 
makes  an  effective  color  scheme.  One  of 
the  admirable  features  of  this  bungalow  is 
a  rear  pergola  porch  that  is  furnished  for 
outdoor  lounging.  There  are  fireplaces  in 
the  living  room  and  dining  room,  and  built- 
in  bookcases,  and  window  seats  aid  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  interior  inviting  and  comfortable. 

The  prices  of  the  bungalows  described  in 
this  article  range  from  $3,100  to  $3,700. 
They  are  all  substantially  constructed,  and, 
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although  they  are  located  in  California, 
where  the  winters  are  mild,  they  ought  to 
be  satisfactorily  duplicated  in  any  part  of 
the  United  States  for  approximately  the 
prices  named  here.  Variations  in  the  cost 
of  materials  in  different  localities  will  nat¬ 
urally  produce  some  changes  in  the  figures, 
but  the  fluctuations  should  not  be  great. 

The  chief  advantage  to  be  had  from  the 
study  of  house  plans  is  that  of  suggestion. 
Sometimes  the  mind  needs  the  stimulus  of 
a  fine  idea  to  enable  its  imaginative  facul¬ 
ties  to  advance  into  new  realms.  Some¬ 
times  the  presentation  of  a  poor  idea  will 
incite  the  mind  to  a  clever  adjustment,  and 
an  entirely  new  and  satisfactory  plan  may 
be  evolved  from  the  nucleus  of  the  weak  or 
inefficient  one.  An  idea  for  an  original  and 
beautiful  home  may  come  to  one  and  appear 
as  a  veritable  inspiration  until  set  down  in 
the  rigid  lines  that  must  be  prepared  for  the 
builders  to  work  from.  Then  its  impossi¬ 
bilities  and  faulty  proportions  will  be  re¬ 
vealed  in  all  their  disappointing  truthful¬ 
ness. 

So  it  is  always  helpful  to  study  what 
others  have  accomplished  in  the  art  of  home 
building,  and  experiment  for  oneself,  trying 
new  or  adapted  plans  until  the  design  is 
carefully  perfected.  They  must  be  set  down 
on  paper  so  that  all  their  strength  or  weak¬ 
nesses  may  be  clearly  seen,  and  where  an 
enthusiastic  imagination  cannot  so  easily 
lead  one  into  bogs  of  disappointment. 

REFINISHING  BRASS  OR 
COPPER:  BY  THOMAS  PARKER 

RTICLES  made  of  copper,  brass  or 
bronze,  after  being  formed  by  cast¬ 
ing,  spinning  or  hammering  in  the 
factory,  go  to  the  finishing  depart¬ 
ment  to  get  the  necessary  “finish”  as  it  is 
termed  in  the  trade. 

There  are  many  finishes,  but  few  can  be 
successfully  made  at  home.  Polished  fin¬ 
ishes  are  next  to  impossible,  as  they  re¬ 
quire  power  and  machinery  to  do  properly. 

Polishing  is  but  a  process  of  reducing 
rough  surfaces  to  smooth,  by  a  series  of 
operations  such  as  filing,  grinding  with 
emery  or  other  abrasives  and  the  use  of 
buffing  wheels,  made  of  discs  of  cotton,  run 
at  great  speed.  Each  operation  using  a  finer 
grade  of  cutting  material  than  the  preced¬ 
ing  one.  If  a  highly  polished  surface  is  ex¬ 


amined  under  a  microscope,  it  will  show 
numerous  scratches,  the  finer  the  scratch 
the  higher  the  polish.  Our  advice  is,  do  not 
attempt  a  polished  finish  at  home. 

Old  brass  or  dull  brass  can  be  successful¬ 
ly  done  at  home  as  follows:  Take  the  work 
apart  if  possible  and  boil  it  in  strong  soda 
water  (ordinary  washing  soda).  This  will 
remove  all  grease  and  old  lacquer.  Rinse 
well  in  hot  water,  then  scour  with  emery 
and  enough  oil  to  make  a  thin  paste,  any 
common  machine  oil  will  do.  Wash  the 
work  free  of  dirt  and  oil  in  a  large  shal¬ 
low  pan,  with  benzine  or  gasoline.  Be  very 
careful  as  they  must  not  be  used  near  a 
flame.  Daylight  is  best  for  this,  unless  one 
has  electric  light. 

Use  a  second  lot  of  benzine,  as  the  work 
must  be  free  of  grease  or  the  lacquer  will 
not  flow  evenly  or  adhere  to  the  work.  Dry 
off  in  hardwood  sawdust  if  at  hand,  or  use 
plenty  of  rags. 

Lacquer  with  a  camel’s  hair  brush  about 
one  inch  wide.  Experiment  a  little  on  the 
small  parts,  as  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  do  a 
good  job  of  lacquering.  Slightly  warm  the 
work  to  free  it  of  moisture  and  sweat  and 
then  use  your  brush  with  a  slow  even 
stroke,  never  rub  hard,  and  keep  the  brush 
well  filled  with  lacquer.  Place  the  work 
where  it  will  keep  warm  for  a  short  time 
and  it  will  bake  hard.  Handle  as  little  as 
possible  while  warm,  as  it  will  show  finger 
marks. 

Lacquering  is  simply  varnishing  and  to 
clean  it  with  the  everyday  scouring  pow¬ 
ders  ruins  it.  The  best  way  is  to  go  over 
it  lightly  with  a  soft  dry  cloth  and  at  long 
intervals  a  cloth  moistened  with  clean  water. 
When  lacquered  articles  need  more  than 
this  to  make  them  look  good,  the  lacquer  is 
worn  off  and  needs  renewing. 

A  good  lacquer  can  be  made  from  shellac 
thinned  with  alcohol,  but  it  can  be  had  at 
nearly  all  color  merchants  ready  made. 

Brass  andirons,  especially  those  of  Co¬ 
lonial  pattern,  look  well  finished  old  or  dull 
brass,  and  must  be  lacquered  to  preserve 
the  finish,  unless  one  wants  to  clean  them 
regularly,  a  rather  tedious  job. 

Hammered  copper  articles  take  on  beau¬ 
tiful  colors  if  scoured  to  remove  grease, 
then  heated  over  stove  or  flame.  Care  must 
be  used  with  large  flat  pieces,  as  they  will 
warp  if  heated  unevenly. 
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BIRD  RAMMA,  ATTRIBUTED  TO  HIDARI  JINGORO 


“A  SHEAF  OF  RAMMA”  (JAPA¬ 
NESE  WOOD  CARVING):  15 Y 
BUNKIO  MATSUKI  AND  FRED¬ 
ERICK  W.  COBURN 

OOD  for  many  centuries  past  has 
been  a  favorite  sculptural  material 
of  Japanese  craftsmen,  and  upon 
no  part  of  the  temple  or  human 
habitation  has  more  skill  and  taste  been 
exercised  than  on  the  ramma  or  perforated 
transoms  which  usefully  help  the  ventila¬ 
tion  of  the  house  and,  as  architectural  fea¬ 
tures,  accentuate  the  passage  between  two 
rooms  or  between  exterior  and  interior. 
These  panels,  executed  with  hammer  and 
chisel,  often  to  extreme  delicacy  and  ex¬ 
pressive  vividness,  have  only  in  compara¬ 
tively  recent  years  been  appreciated  or  even 
known  in  the  Occidental  world.  Even  now 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  discover  plenty 
of  highly  intelligent  people  who  have  no 
idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

A  first  important  display  of  ramma  was 
made  in  New  York  in  1902  and 
was  hailed  with  enthusiasm  bv  a 
few  discriminating  connoisseurs. 

About  the  same  time  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  acquired  an 
admirable  group  of  them,  some  of 
which  have  since  been  very  effec¬ 
tively  used  in  decorating  the  Jap¬ 
anese  garden  and  galleries  of  the 
new  Museum  building.  In  the 
past  few  seasons  many  more  ram- 
ma  have  also  been  shown  at  ex¬ 
hibitions  and  sales  in  our  larger 
cities  and  not  a  few  of  them  have 
been  bought  by  well-to-do  collec¬ 
tors  who  have  in  some  instances 
placed  them  most  appropriately  as 
panels  over  doorways  in  their  own 
residences.  Their  artistic  value, 
when  discriminatingly  emploved  in 
the  American  house,  may  be  very 
considerable.  Nothing  from  Japan  is  more 
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certain  to  please  even  the  Philistines.  Be¬ 
cause  the  ramma ,  with  its  combination  of 
decorativeness  and  naturalism,  and  particu¬ 
larly  with  its  freedom  from  glaring  inaccu¬ 
racies  or  distortions  of  perspective,  looks 
to  the  American  less  odd  and  “outlandish” 
than  some  other  artistic  creations  of  the  Far 
Fast,  it  has  already  gained  marked  popular- 
i tv  with  the  rank  and  file  of  collectors,  and 
has  encountered  a  vogue  which  will  prob- 
ablv  go  further  yet. 

This  branch  of  sculpture  in  wood,  inter¬ 
esting  though  it  is,  is  not  to  be  accounted 
as  one  of  the  major  arts  of  Japan.  The 
art  of  the  ramma  is  associated  with  no  such 
voluminous  literature  as  has  gathered 
around  Japanese  painting,  print-making 
and  metal  work.  Its  creations,  unlike  those 
of  the  potter  were  rarely  if  ever  signed, 
so  that  attributions  are  often  mere  guess¬ 
work.  A  few  familiar  traditions,  to  be 
sure,  are  connected  with  the  name  of  Hidari 
Jingoro,  the  greatest  of  all  carvers,  left- 
handed,  according  to  repute,  so  lazy  (ex- 
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cept  when  working  to  win  his  inam- 
orita’s  favor)  and  yet  so  prolific,  if 
we  are  to  credit  all  the  works  as¬ 
cribed  to  him,  that  he  seemingly 
must  needs  have  been  a  genuine 
Japanese  Briareus,  a  monster  of  a 
hundred  hands. 

Jingoro  lived  in  the  early  part  of 
the  Tokugawa  period.  He  prac¬ 
ticed  an  art  which  had  its  somewhat 
obscure  beginnings  in  the  rich, 
sumptuous  life  of  the  island  empire 
when  Kamakura  was  the  capital  and  when 
all  the  arts  were  encouraged  by  a  pleasure- 
loving  court  and  nobility.  The  making 
of  ramma  appears  to  have  developed  rap¬ 
idly  even  amidst  the  incessant  disturb¬ 
ances  of  the  Ashikaga,  when  a  stern  feu¬ 
dalism  was  fastened  on  the  nation.  It  was 
practiced  extensively  throughout  the  Toku¬ 
gawa  shogunates.  Of  late  years  the  work¬ 
manship  had  declined,  along  with  many 


HOWO  BIRD  AND  PEONIES:  ATTRIBUTED  TO  JINGORO: 
IN4THE  COLLECTION  OF  SIR  WILLIAM  VAN  HORNE. 

others  of  the  ancient  arts  of  Japan,  and  of 
the  comparatively  few  ramma  now  produced 
most  are  hardly  worth  noticing. 

Throughout  the  historical  development 
of  these  wood  carvings  the  temple  ramma 
have  differed  from  the  domestic  ramma  in 
being,  as  would  be  expected  by  anyone  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  Japanese  character,  far  more 
sumptuous  and  elaborate  than  the  more 
modest  wooden  panels  which  were  deemed 
sufficient  for  adornment  of  the  citizen’s 
domicile.  The  austerity,  as  luxurious  Occi¬ 
dentals  are  inclined  to  regard  it,  of  the  home 
life  of  Japan  is  reflected  in  the  ramma  de¬ 
signed  for  the  houses  even  of  the  well-to-do. 

A  complete  pictorial  history  of  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  art  cannot  be  presented  from 
examples  of  the  art  that  have  come  to  this 
country.  Ramma  of  the  Kamakura  period 
are  very  rare  even  in  Japan.  They  may  be 
seen  only  in  certain  temples  of  Kamakura, 
Kioto  andNara.  Of  Ashikaga  workmanship, 
however,  several  very  good  pieces  are  here. 


HOWO  BIRD  AND  CHRYSANTHEMUMS:  ATTRIBUTED  TO 
jingoro:  IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  SIR  WILLIAMjVAN  HORNE. 

A  notable  one,  of  swirling  wave  design, 
somewhat  weather-worn  in  places  but  ex¬ 
quisitely  modeled,  is  in  the  collection  of  J. 
Templeman  Coolidge,  Jr.,  Boston.  Two 
ramma  of  the  same  period,  more  conven¬ 
tional  in  design  and  execution,  but  of  equal 
rarity,  are  in  American  private  collections. 
One  of  these  represents  a  pair  of  sea  fowl 
among  the  waves ;  the  other  a  lion  among 
bamboo  stalks.  Color  played  an  important 
part  in  their  original  attractiveness. 

To  Jingoro,  just  mentioned  as  the 
greatest  of  all  Japanese  wood  carv¬ 
ers,  are  attributed  three  very  noble 
ramma  brought  to  the  United  States 
about  a  decade  ago,  each  depicting 
a  pair  of  birds  amidst  characteristic 
foliage.  The  artist  is  recorded  to 
have  worked  on  various  temples 
about  1620.  The  three  accompany¬ 
ing  examples  may  have  come  from 
his  hand  about  this  time.  They  are, 
at  all  events,  the  equals,  perhaps  the 
superiors,  of  any  of  Jingoro’s  ramma  in 
Nikko.  They  represent  the  apogee  of  the 
art,  its  technical  perfection.  After  the  first 
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RAMMA  WITH  WAVE  MOTIVE:  ASHIKAGA  PERIOD:  IN 
THE  COLLECTION  OF  J.  TEMPLEMAN  COOLIDGE,  JR. 

years  of  the  Tokugawa  came  the  greater 
elaborateness  which  finally  resulted  in  de¬ 
generation. 

Xine  other  very  remarkable  raimna  also 
attributed  to  Jingoro  (three  of  which  are 
shown  in  illustration  of  this  article)  came 
originally  from  an  old  temple  at  Ishin-den 
in  Ise.  They  now  adorn  the  studio  of  Sir 
William  Van  Horne,  Montreal,  whose  Ori¬ 
ental  collection  is  of  extraordinary  compre¬ 
hensiveness  and  catholicity.  Each  panel  of 
this  series  represents  the  sacred  howo  bird 
in  a  characteristic  attitude  among  the  na¬ 
tional  flowers.  On  one  of  them  appears  the 
name  of  the  craftsman  who  repaired  the 
frame,  in  1636.  The  carvings  themselves 
were  produced  probably  about  1580. 

The  complicated  exquisiteness  of  which 
the  Japanese  wood  carver  was  capable  is 
well  illustrated  in  a  triad  of  ramma  from  a 
votive  shrine.  The  little  Buddhist  angels 
among  the  dragon  folds  and  foliage  are 
very  cunningly  wrought.  The  manner  of 
execution  is  not  one  which  connoisseurs 
prize  quite  so  highly  as  the  broader,  more 
monumental  work  of  the  earlier  masters  of 
the  art;  it  is,  nevertheless,  extremely  com¬ 
petent. 

The  panels' that  were  anciently  carved  for 
Shinto i  temples  represented  a  variant  from 
the  usual  type  of  ramma.  They  were  never 
painted,  the  wood  weathering  to  an  ex¬ 
quisite  tone,  compared,  in  Oriental  imagery, 
to  “magnolia  flowers  in  the  moonlight.”  A 


pair  of  Shinto  panels  in  an  American  private 
collection  are  not  precisely  severe  or  ascetic, 
but  are  obviously  of  a  more  archaic  charac¬ 
ter  than  the  ramma  from  Buddhist  temples. 

The  old-time  zaski  ramma,  or  drawing¬ 
room  carvings,  were,  as  has  been  indicated, 
much  simpler  and  less  ambitious  than  the 
pieces  designed  for  shrines  and  temples. 
Two  panels  depicting  carp  disporting  them¬ 
selves  in  the  waves  follow  a  favorite  motive 
of  the  wood  carvers.  These  are  of  the  early 
seventeenth  century.  Another  part  of  do¬ 
mestic  ramma ,  of  the  late  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  follow  landscape  designs.  Though 
they  are  comparatively  unpretentious,  they 
seem  veritably  great  masterpieces  compared 
with  much  Western  wood  carving  intended 
for  important  places. 

Palace  ramma,  especially  in  the  middle 
Tokugawa  period,  sometimes  more  nearly 
approached  those  of  the  temples  in  splen¬ 
dor.  The  designs,  as  in  two  fine  examples 
here  illustrated,  were  often  very  elaborate 
and  involved,  though  in  excellent  taste. 

Differing  somewhat  from  the  other  wood 
carvings  in  shape  and  function  are  the  so- 
called  kairomata  (frog’s  leg)  ramma. 
These  are  of  triangular  shape,  taking  their 
place  between  beams  over  the  cornice. 
Three  of  them,  of  the  middle  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century,  in  simple  and  effective  pat¬ 
tern,  display  sacred  birds  and  a  lion. 

Fascinating  as  the  ramma  are  wherever 
found,  they  need  to  be  seen  in  their  proper 
surroundings  to  be  fully  appreciated.  That 
means  in  the  precincts  of  several  famous 
temples.  The  traveler  in  Japan  is  invaria- 
ably  directed  by  the  guide-books  to  the 
ramma  and  other  wood  carvings  at  Nikko. 
These,  however,  though  interesting,  are  by 
no  means  the  best  specimens  extant.  If 
one  place,  indeed,  were  to  be  selected  where 
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the  ramma  may  be  viewed  in  its  perfection 
of  technique  and  expression,  that  place  is 
the  Nijo  Palace,  Kioto,  containing  the 
greatest  masterpieces  of  the  Toyotomi  pe¬ 
riod.  Elsewhere,  too,  among  temples  and 
palaces  surviving  from  old  Japan  wonderful 
ramma  abound.  Most  of  these  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  stay  where  they  are.  A  few  more 
ramma  may  from  time  to  time  cross  the 
Pacific,  but,  on  account  of  an  awakened 
feeling  among  the  Japanese  people  as  re¬ 
gards  their  own  artistic  treasures,  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  Americans  to  acquire  these 
wood  carvings  will  come  less  and  less  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  next  few  years. 

THE  JAPANESE  ART  OF  DIF¬ 
FUSED  LIGHTING 


IN  our  extravagant  expenditure  of  nerv¬ 
ous  force  we  have  almost  exhausted  one 
of  the  chief  sources  of  our  joy  and 
health — that  of  sight.  We  have  spent 
with  lavish  disregard  of  consequences,  to 
the  utmost  of  our  ability,  until  we  are  now 
brought  to  the  point  where  we  realize  that 
we  must  conserve  our  precious  inheritance 
or  else  find  it  exhausted  beyond  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  restoration. 

Modern  inventive  genius  has  applied  itself 
industrially  to  the  production  of  light  and 
still  more  light,  seemingly  unsatisfied  with 
the  really  wonderful  results  that  have  been 
obtained.  Not  content  with  making  a  light 
so  intense  that  one  is  almost  blinded  by  an 
accidental  glance  at  it,  with  almost  diabolical 
cleverness  it  has  been  set  spinning  and  flash¬ 
ing  and  dancing  erratically  about,  until  it 
would  be  little  wonder  if  nervous  prostra¬ 
tion  became  an  almost  universal  disease  of 
city  dwellers. 

There  is  little  effort  made  to  imitate  the 
steady  diffused  light  of  day,  but  a  great  deal 
of  energy  spent  in  arranging  dazzling  pyro- 
technical  displays  that  remind  one  of  the 
Aurora  Borealis.  Though  such  an  electrical 
exhibition  is  wonderfully  beautiful,  it  would 
soon  lose  its  charm  for  us  if  we  were  un¬ 
able  to  turn  away  from  it  now  and  then  and 
rest  our  eyes. 

In  our  endeavor  to  guard  eyes  and  nerves 
against  the  constant  shocks  from  the  glar¬ 
ing,  restless  lights  that  we  cannot  escape 
we  try  to  blunt  our  sensitiveness.  Now  it 
is  very  necessary  that  our  finer  forces  be¬ 
come  keener,  more  sensitive,  more  alert 
than  they  are.  rather  than  blunted  or  be¬ 
numbed,  and  therefore  we  should  endeavor 
to  protect  ourselves  wherever  possible. 


ROUND 
LANTERN  OF 
BAMBOO  AND 
GAUZE 

PAINTED  WITH 
DESIGNS 
OF  VARIOUS 
FLOWERS  OF 
DECORATIVE 
LANDSCAPES. 


We  are  apparently  helpless  as  far  as  the 
lighting  of  streets,  theaters  and  public  places 
is  concerned,  but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
our  creating  a  haven  of  quiet  and  peace  in 
our  homes  where  we  can  rest,  regain  poise 
and  recover  our  strength. 

The  Japanese  have  demonstrated  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  lighting  a  room  by  means  of  dif¬ 
fused  light  in  a  charmingly  aesthetic  and 
practical  way.  Their  inventiveness  has  been 
applied  to  producing  a  steady,  soft  light  that 
penetrates  a  room  as  effectively  as  daylight, 
yet  without  a  dazzling  sun  or  several  minor 
suns  hanging  startlingly  about  the  room ! 

Several  rooms  lighted  in  this  satisfying 
manner  have  been  on  exhibition  recently  in 
New  York,  and  as  visitors  stepped  into  them 
from  a  room  lighted  in  the  impertinent,  as¬ 
sertive,  glaring  fashion  adopted  by  Ameri- 


SQUARE  LANTERN  OF  WOOD  WITH 
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cans  in  general, 
tense  nerves  re- 
1  a  x  e  d  ,  strained 
eyes  became  rest¬ 
ed,  and  uncon¬ 
sciously  a  sigh  of 
contentment  and 
satisfaction  was 
given. 

The  illumina¬ 
tion  of  the  room 
was  not  to  be 
traced  to  one  bril¬ 
liant  spot  of  white 
light  intensified 
to  a  degree  un¬ 
bearable  to  the 
ordinary  eye.  The 
incandescent 
lights  instead  of 
being  crudely,  al¬ 
most  cruelly  in 
unmistakable  evi- 
oval  lantern  of  wrought  dence,  were  hid- 
iron  lined  with  red  silk,  den  behind  beams 
and  screened  with  soft-toned  silk  or  creamy 
rice  paper. 

In  one  of  the  rooms  the  lights  were  insert¬ 
ed  in  hollow  beams  with  latticed  openings 
before  each  arc  light.  These  openings  were 
square  or  oblong  in  shape,  backed  bv  tightly 
stretched  cream  silk  or  oiled  paper  that 
toned  but  did  not  materially  diminish  the 
light.  The  grill  work  of  the  lattice  was  in 
regular  squares  and  in  panels  of  various 
proportions,  or  in  a  combination  of  large 
and  small  squares.  In  every  case  they  were 
extremely  simple,  the  purity  of  proportion 
being  depended  upon  for  beauty.  There 
was  nothing  elaborate  or  costly  about  anv 
of  the  rooms,  but  because  of  the  rare  good 
taste  and  judgment  displayed  they  were  in¬ 
spirations  for  all  home  makers.  A  bedroom 
lighted  in  this  invisible  way,  with  rose  in¬ 
stead  of  cream  silk,  would  be  a  refreshing 
and  satisfying  novelty.  A  sitting  room 
with  pale  yellow  silk,  or  a  dining  room  with 
bright  yellow  silk,  before  the  arcs  would 
give  quite  an  effect  of  sunlight  and  be  deco¬ 
rative  in  a  most  attractive  way. 

In  the  rooms  that  were  exhibited  small 
grills  (some  of  them  not  more  than  6  inches 
square  or  as  an  oblong  6  by  g  inches)  were 
inserted  in  the  casement  of  the  windows  and 
doors,  thus  serving  the  double  purpose  of 
ornament  and  lighting.  Lanterns  were 
hung  here  and  there  from  the  beams  or  at 
a  doorwav  or  from  the  side  walls  that  in¬ 


corporated  the  general  scheme  of  color  and 
shape. 

Japanese  lanterns  can  be  had  of  so  many 
shapes,  colors  and  materials  that  any  woman 
who  wishes  to  illumine  her  home  by  this 
method  of  concealing  the  lights  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  finding  a  lantern  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  any  desired  plan.  For  instance, 
if  the  grills  are  in  squares,  square  lanterns 
can  be  had  to  hang  over  the  reading  table 
or  in  the  hallway.  The  one  shown  in  the 
illustration  accompanying  this  article  is  of 
wood  with  a  simple  design  of  lotus  leaves 
and  blossoms  painted  upon  rice  paper.  But 
lanterns  of  similar  shape  made  of  brass  or 
copper  can  be  purchased  if  preferred.  As 
to  color,  the  display  in  Oriental  stores 
seems  limitless,  and  it  will  be  a  strange  room 
indeed  that  cannot  be  fitted  with  a  lantern 
that  blends  harmoniously  with  the  prevail¬ 
ing  tone. 

If  the  grills  used  in  screening  the  lights 
be  oblong  in  shape,  then  an  oblong  lantern 
like  the  one  shown  will  be  suitable.  The 
one  from  which  this 
drawing  was  made  was  of 
copper  with  a  lining  of 
silk.  These  lanterns  are 
made  with  either  four  or 
six  sides,  one  of  which 
opens  as  a  door,  and  the 
silk  may  be  made  of  any 
shade  desired.  Round 
lanterns  of  split  bamboo, 
plain  or  lacquered,  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  light  gauze 
cloth,  paper  or  silk,  sten¬ 
ciled  or  printed  or  paint¬ 
ed  by  hand,  are  shown. 

Oval  lanterns  of  wrought 
iron  lined  with  silk  can 
be  had  for  the  hall,  porch 
or  reading  table ;  they  can 
be  hung  with  chains  or 
stood  upon  the  three  little  roppFR  ,  ,NTFRNr 
iron  legs  that  will  raise  with  copper 
them  slightly  from  the  gauze  or  silk 

table.  Besides  these  stretched  be- 
,  hind  the  grill: 

shown  are  rnan\ ,  many  Qne  panel  opens 
others  of  admirable  de-  as  a  door  so  that 
sign,  so  that  there  can  a  candle  can  be 
hardly  be  a  place  in  any  EASILY  ^serted. 
house  that  some  one  of  them  will  not  be 
just  the  one  needed.  Either  electric  light, 
gas  or  candles  can  be  burned  in  them,  so 
that  their  range  of  usefulness  and  fitness  is 
wide  indeed,  extending  from  the  entrance 
hall  throughout  the  whole  house. 
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LABOR’S  ILLUMINATING  MOMENT 
“TT  is  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue,”  was  the 

I  startled  comment  of  more  than  one 

JL  labor  leader  when  told  that  the  Mc¬ 
Namara  brothers  had  pleaded  guilty 
to  the  charges  of  dynamiting  and  wholesale 
murder  for  which  they  were  being  tried  in 
Los  Angeles.  But  it  would  seem  that  to 
the  rank  and  Hie  of  organized  labor  the 
confessions  must  have  been  more  like  one 
of  those  sudden  and  terrific  lightning 
flashes  which  sometimes  reveal  to  the  night¬ 
time  traveler  in  a  strange  land  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  surrounding  country,  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  road  which  he  is  following, 
and  the  pitfalls  and  precipices  by  the  way. 
Unionism,  following  too  blindly  and  con¬ 
fidingly  at  the  heels  of  its  leaders,  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  in  no  small  danger  of  being  di¬ 
verted  from  its  goal  into  the  morass  of  ter¬ 
rorism  and  anarchy. 

It  was  this  blind  response  to  leadership 
which  made  the  average  unionist  accept  the 
accused  McNamaras  as  martyrs  to  the  cause, 
rally  to  their  aid  with  passionate  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  hard-earned  dollars  and  dimes, 
and  echo  the  cry:  “Not  the  McNamaras, but 
organized  labor  is  on  trial.”  With  the  same 
amazing  faith  he  accepted  the  grotesque 
and  monstrous  fiction  of  a  capitalistic  plot 
to  railroad  innocent  men  to  the  gallows  in 
order  to  strike  a  blow  at  unionism.  He  even 
listened  without  mirth  to  the  theory  that 
General  Otis  had  himself  blown  up  his 
Times  building,  murdered  twenty-one  of  his 
employees,  and  placed  a  bomb  under  his 
own  house,  simply  that  suspicion  might  rest 
on  the  hated  unions.  It  was  a  striking  ex¬ 
ample  of  “class  consciousness”  spurning  the 
limitations  of  common  sense. 

But  when  all  this  elaborate  structure  of 
unrealities,  to  the  erection,  of  which  he  had 
contributed  so  unquestioningly,  was  brought 
tumbling  about  his  ears  by  the  confession 
of  the  defendants,  the  average  trades-union¬ 
ist,  thus  rudely  awakened  from  his  dream, 
must  surely  have  opened  his  eyes  very  wide. 
It  was  natural,  of  course,  that  he  should  ex¬ 
perience  an  instant  and  violent  revulsion  of 
feeling  toward  the  guilty  brothers  whose 
case  he  had  so  unmistakably  championed, 
and  it  was  reassuring  to  note  the  unanimity 
with  which  the  labor  press  denounced  the 
crimes  and  repudiated  the  criminals.  De¬ 
tective  Bums  himself  declares  that  “nine- 
tenths  of  the  total  membership  of  the  labor 


body  in  this  country  was  absolutely  out  of 
sympathy  with  and  opposed  to  the  course 
of  action  pursued  by  the  McNamara  broth¬ 
ers,”  and  dispatches  from  Los  Angeles  tell 
us  that  Judge  Bordwell  received  hundreds 
of  telegrams  from  labor  organizations  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  urging  him  to  punish 
the  self-confessed  criminals  to  the  limit  of 
the  law.  Labor,  tricked  into  believing  them 
innocent  and  then  betrayed  by  their  con¬ 
fession  into  the  appearance  of  having  con¬ 
doned  their  crimes,  was  not  slow  in  giving 
voice  to  its  resentment.  “They  are  even 
greater  traitors  to  the  cause  of  humanity 
than  Judas  Iscariot  or  Benedict  Arnold,” 
exclaims  one  angry  labor  leader,  and  from 
no  quarter  have  we  heard  a  voice  raised  in 
justification  of  their  methods.  “Even  the 
bitterest  enemy  of  organized  labor  will  hes¬ 
itate  before  charging  that  the  two  hundred 
thousand  of  men  and  women  who  compose 
the  organized  labor  movement  of  this  coun¬ 
try  had  knowledge  of  the  guilt  of  the  Mc¬ 
Namaras,  or  that  the  leaders  of  the  labor 
movement  indorsed  the  committing  of  the 
terrible  crimes  to  which  the  McNamaras 
have  pleaded  guilty,”  affirms  Charles  H. 
Mayer,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Work¬ 
ers  of  America. 

Granted  that  neither  the  rank  and  file  of 
organized  labor,  nor  even  a  major  portion 
of  its  leadership,  had  cognizance  of  the 
McNamaras  guilt  prior  to  their  confession, 
there  remains,  nevertheless,  the  evidence 
that  an  insidious  and  disastrous  element 
was  working  in  the  dark  toward  a  position 
of  dominating  influence  in  the  labor  move¬ 
ment.  “I  am  guilty,  but  what  I  did  I  did 
for  a  principle,”  says  one  of  the  brothers, 
and  the  other  declares  that  he  had  dedi¬ 
cated  his  life  “to  the  work  of  building  up 
unionism,”  and  “what  I  have  done  I  have 
done  in  the  belief  that  circumstances  justi¬ 
fied  me  in  all  my  actions.”  This  principle, 
apparently,  involved  the  theory  that  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  union  are  paramount  to  the 
interests  of  the  community,  and  that  mur¬ 
der,  arson  and  the  destruction  of  property 
are  permissible  methods  of  enforcing  union 
demands.  It  is  obvious  that  this  “principle,” 
however  they  might  define  it,  did  not  origi¬ 
nate  in  the  minds  of  the  McNamaras.  Who 
were  behind  them?  is  a  question  to  which 
the  answer  will  probably  be  forthcoming 
before  very  long.  But  in  the  meantime  we 
know  that  John  J.  McNamara  had  at  his 
disposal  from  the  treasury  of  the  Structural 
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Iron  and  Bridge  Workers’  Union  a  special 
fund  of  $1,000  a  month,  and  that  a  country¬ 
wide  campaign  of  dynamiting  has  been 
waged  against  the  Erectors’  Association,  a 
body  of  employers  with  whom  the  Iron 
Workers’  Union  was  at  odds.  That  this 
campaign  was  vigorously  managed  may  be 
inferred  from  the  record  of  more  than  a 
hundred  explosions  during  the  past  six 
years.  Just  how  widespread  among  the 
labor  leaders  was  the  knowledge  of  this 
inner  “dynamite  ring”  has  not  yet  been  re¬ 
vealed,  but  the  theory  that  the  McNamaras 
are  to  be  regarded  merely  as  two  crimi¬ 
nals  acting  entirely  independently  of  their 
associates  is  absurd  in  the  face  of  it.  The 
one  fact  that  they  had  to  look  elsewhere 
than  in  their  own  pockets  for  the  money 
with  which  to  finance  their  crimes  disposes 
of  that.  Equally  untenable,  of  course,  is 
the  theory  that  unionism  as  a  whole  coun¬ 
tenanced  the  fighting  of  its  battles  with  dy¬ 
namite.  But  the  fanaticism  which  prompts 
such  actions  is  peculiarly  insidious,  and  had 
not  the  light  been  let  in  when  it  was  no  one 
can  say  how  far  the  infection  might  have 
spread. 

Unionism  was  in  undeniable  danger  of 
becoming  satisfied  with  narrow  and  selfish 
ideals.  The  following  incident  told  by 
Hutchins  Hapgood  affords  a  somewhat  ex¬ 
treme  but  significant  illustration  of  the 
peculiar  system  of  ethics  which  has  been 
crystallizing  under  cover  of  unionism. 

“When  I  was  in  Chicago  some  years  ago 
T  knew  a  murderer — a  man  who  killed 
many  persons,  in  particularly  brutal  ways. 
He  had  been  brought  up  in  labor  union  cir¬ 
cles,  but  was  no  longer  a  member  of  any 
union.  He  told  me  about  his  crimes  coolly. 
Thinking  that  his  lack  of  feeling  was  com¬ 
plete,  I  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  worked 
as  a  strike-breaker.  At  first  I  thought  he 
would  kill  me.  But  he  controlled  himself, 
and  then  remarked  that  he  might  be  bad, 
but  he  was  not  bad  enough  for  that." 

If  this  perverted  sense  of  values  is  to  any 
degree  representative,  then  there  is  need  of 
a  revolution  in  labor  thinking.  It  is  this  in¬ 
flamed  sense  of  class  loyalty  which  gives  the 
advocates  of  “direct  action”  and  terrorism 
their  following.  And,  however,  small  the 
following  may  be,  the  fact  that  it  exists  at 
all  calls  "for  straight  thinking  on  the  part  of 
the  unions — thinking  along  broader  lines 
than  those  mapped  out  by  leaders  who 
would  put  the  cause  of  the  union  before 
the  cause  of  labor,  and  the  cause  of  labor 


before  the  cause  of  humanity.  In  our  na¬ 
tional  politics  the  day  of  blind  and  bitter 
partisanship  is  passing.  Is  this  benighted 
spirit  to  be  allowed  to  take  refuge  in 
unionism  ? 

Capital,  having  acquired  by  union  and  or¬ 
ganization  an  abnormal  and  dangerous 
power,  is  now  submitting,  however  reluct¬ 
antly,  to  a  process  of  regulation.  The 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law  is  gradually 
bringing  it  to  terms,  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  the  various 
State  legislations  are  taking  a  hand  in  the 
good  work.  And  we  have  learned  in  the 
case  of  capital  that  power,  however  great, 
ceases  to  be  a  serious  menace  when  it  is 
compelled  to  work  in  the  open,  under  the 
searchlight  of  publicity.  But  organized 
labor  still  shirks  responsibility  and  blinks 
the  fact  that  a  labor  trust  would  be  no  less 
a  menace  than  a  money  trust.  Unionism 
should  not  be  willing  to  become  an  indus¬ 
trial  Tammany  Hall,  its  affairs  ruled  in 
secret  by  little  oligarchies.  As  more  than 
one  student  of  the  movement  has  pointed 
out  selfish  disregard  for  a  public  at  large 
has  been  the  weak  spot  in  unionism.  In 
spite  of  the  vast  power  the  unions  possess, 
they  remain,  in  a  legal  sense,  irresponsible 
bodies.  They  are  not  incorporated.  Let 
them  incorporate  under  the  laws  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  States.  Let  them  qualify  the  un-Amer¬ 
ican  and  undemocratic  fetich  of  class  loy- 
altv  with  a  broader  sense  of  social  respon- 
sibilitv.  Let  them  recognize  the  fact  that 
monopolv  in  labor  is  as  pernicious  a  devel¬ 
opment  of  class  selfishness  as  is  monopoly 
in  capital.  Properly  incorporated,  with 
full  publicity  as  to  the  use  of  their  funds  in 
matters  touching  the  public  welfare,  they 
could  lend  inestimable  aid  to  economic 
progress. 

The  voters  of  the  country  have  begun  to 
awaken  to  the  fact  that  they  have  chiefly 
themselves  to  blame  for  the  evils  of  bossism 
and  machine  rule.  The  same  truth  con¬ 
fronts  the  members  of  labor  organizations, 
each  individual  member  realizes  his  per¬ 
sonal  responsibility  toward  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  instead  of  leaving  questions  of  policy 
and  control  for  the  leaders  to  settle.  They 
must  recognize  and  join  in  the  "back  to  the 
people”  movement — the  leaven  which  is 
leavening  our  national  and  State  politics. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  things  which 
must  have  occurred  to  labor  during  the 
heartsearching  which  followed  the  first  sick 
shock  of  the  McNamara  confessions.  To 
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all  of  us  as  individuals  have  come  mo¬ 
ments  of  illumination  when  we  perceived  as 
in  a  sudden  white  light  the  trend  of  our 
thoughts,  our  actions  or  our  desires.  If  or¬ 
ganized  labor  has  experienced  such  a  mo¬ 
ment,  it  may  almost  be  said  that  the  Times 
building  was  not  blown  up  in  vain. 

YOUR  OWN  VEGETABLE  GARDEN  WILL 
HELP  TO  SOLVE  THE  HIGH  COST  OF 
LIVING 

THERE  has  been  so  much  talk  recently 
about  the  high  cost  of  living  and  so 
much  sad  experience  in  coping  with  said 
cost,  that  there  is  no  little  interest  attached 
to  a  solution  which  has  recently  been  given 
of  these  difficulties  by  Dr.  Harvey  W. 
Wiley,  the  pure  food  expert  and  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Washington.  Dr.  Wiley 
thinks  that  the  great  reason  for  high  living 
and  the  great  mistake  we  are  all  making 
in  suffering  this  condition  is  living  in  the 
cities.  He  contends  that  “the  normal  life 
is  the  country  life,  that  the  man  who  makes 
his  home  in  the  country  may  enjoy  the  nat¬ 
ural  physical  benefits  of  good  air,  good 
food,  good  water.”  Furthermore,  that  he 
reaps  the  spiritual  benefits  of  beautiful  sur¬ 
roundings  and  neighborly  conditions.  “I 
firmly  believe,”  said  Dr.  Wiley,  “that  the  way 
to  solve  the  pure  food  problem,  the  conges¬ 
tion  problem,  the  child  problem,  the  labor 
problem,  not  to  mention  a  few  others,  is  to 
get  back  to  the  land.  No  man,  woman  or 
child  should  live  in  any  place  where  it  is 
impossible  to  possess  an  individual  plot  of 
earth,  a  garden,  as  one  of  the  natural  and 
inalienable  rights  of  every  human  being. 
The  best  way  to  make  sure  of  your  food 
supply  is  through  this  garden.  No  one  can 
raise  the  price  of  your  living  if  you  are 
raising  your  own  vegetables.” 

In  answer  to  the  suggestion  that  there 
were  certain  advantages  furnished  by  cities 
that  could  not  be  gained  in  the  country,  and 
that  it  was  mainly  these  advantages  that 
brought  people  together  in  metropolitan  life, 
Dr.  Wiley  replied:  “There  are  certain  so- 
called  advantages  in  city  life.  These  in¬ 
clude  schools,  sanitation,  well-paved  and 
clean  streets,  modern  methods  of  lighting, 
social  centers,  such  as  libraries,  concert 
halls  and  theaters ;  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  all  these  excellent  things  should  not  be 
incorporated  into  the  life  of  every  rural 
community.  There  is  no  reason  why  peo¬ 


ple  should  not  have  gardens  and  the  control 
of  food  products  in  conjunction  with  com¬ 
fortable  living,  and  if  city  people  could  get 
into  the  country  and  live  there  as  com¬ 
fortably  as  in  the  city,  they  would  not  only 
be  much  healthier  themselves  but  would  raise 
the  standard  of  health  among  rural  people. 

“As  for  the  gaieties  of  city  living,”  Dr. 
Wiley  continued,  “again  there  is  no  reason 
at  all  why  each  country  settlement  should 
not  furnish  its  own  social  center.  Country 
dwellers  have  always  been  noted  for  their 
spirit  of  neighborliness  and  of  good  fellow¬ 
ship.  All  that  any  country  town  needs  is 
enterprise  enough  to  weld  its  little  social 
units  into  a  harmonious  whole, — a  club¬ 
house  or  a  schoolhouse  into  which  village 
life  could  center.  And  then  having  estab¬ 
lished  a  cheerful  social  surrounding,  why 
should  not  each  man  living  in  the  coun¬ 
try  own  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of 
ground  of  his  own,  no  matter  where  his 
business  is?  In  this  territory  he  can  take 
care  of  a  small  vegetable  garden  nights, 
mornings  and  Sundays,  and  with  the  help 
of  his  family,  raise  all  the  vegetables  they 
will  eat  the  year  round,  even  having  some 
to  sell.  In  addition  to  this  he  can  grow 
fruit  trees,  and  with  a  little  more  land  and 
labor,  he  can  keep  a  cow  and  hens.  In 
this  way  he  not  only  gains  health  and  hap¬ 
piness  and  understanding  of  life,  but  he 
makes  himself  free  from  the  extortionate 
charges  of  the  middlemen  for  many  of  the 
necessities  of  life.  He  is  solving  for  him¬ 
self  the  problem  of  fresh  pure  food.” 

Dr.  Wiley  further  explains  that  of  course 
he  does  not  mean  that  cities  should  go  out 
of  existence.  He  believes  that  they  have  a 
legitimate  function  as  centers  of  exchange 
for  banks  and  clearing  houses  and  shops, 
but  he  says  they  are  not  suited  to  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  homes,  or  of  productive  industries, 
with  their  thousands  of  employees  who 
must  live  near  the  places  where  they  work. 
“I  hope,”  he  says,  “to  see  the  passing  of  or¬ 
dinances  in  all  the  great  cities  forbidding 
the  location  of  manufacturing  plants  within 
their  borders.  Then  the  business  firms  will 
be  compelled  to  move  into  the  country,  and 
the  working  men  and  working  women  will 
follow.  If  the  manufacturers  only  realized 
it,  they  would  profit  themselves  by  such  a 
move.  Rents  are  lower  in  the  country, 
water  power  cheaper  and  more  plentiful, 
and  there  is  so  much  more  space.  Even  the 
rates  of  transportation  need  not  be  in¬ 
creased.” 
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Of  course,  it  would  not  be  sufficient  for 
these  people  merely  to  live  in  the  country 
unless  there  was  the  sort  of  enterprise  that 
made  living  there  interesting  and  practi¬ 
cable,  and  also  unless  their  minds  were  di¬ 
rected  into  channels  of  right  living.  If  fac¬ 
tory  people  are  to  get  the  benefit  of  country 
living,  they  should  be  made  to  understand 
that  nothing  is  more  conducive  to  health 
and  economy  than  gardening.  It  solves  more 
problems  than  any  other  undertaking  to¬ 
ward  which  the  human  mind  can  be  turned. 

In  addition  to  the  schoolhouse  as  cen¬ 
ters  of  social  activity,  there  is  the  motor  car 
which  is  now  possible  for  many  farming 
communities.  We  all  understand  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  take  human  beings  away  from 
social  opportunity  and  give  them  nothing  in 
place  of  it,  and  expect  happiness,  that  men 
and  women  will  sacrifice  more  for  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  interesting  social  intercourse 
than  for  any  other  benefit  that  may  come  to 
them,  spiritual  or  physical.  And  the  only 
way  in  which  rural  life  can  be  made  feasible 
and  successful  is  to  so  develop  the  social 
side  of  it  that  personal  happiness  will  be 
added  to  the  opportunities  of  good  living 
and  good  health,  rather  than  one  exchanged 
for  the  other. 

ART  NOTES 

ROBERT  HENRI’S  PAINTINGS  OF 
MONHEGAN  ISLAND  AT  THE  MAC¬ 
BETH  GALLERY 

MOST  unexpected  is  the  exhibition 
which  Robert  Henri  had  during  the 
latter  part  of  November  at  the  Macbeth 
Gallery.  We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  Mr. 
Henri  as  a  painter  of  the  picturesque  active 
splendor  of  modern  Spain,  of  extremely 
individualistic  portraits,  of  delightful  types 
of  children  in  Holland,  and  all  sorts  of  in¬ 
teresting  characters  in  New  York.  We  have 
realized  that  a  sea  scene  by  Henri  possessed 
rare  quality  of  surging  wave  and  fleeting 
clouds,  and  that  he  knew  how  to  make  one 
feel  the  moonlight  quality  of  country  nights 
and  the  gentleness  of  remote  pasture  lands. 
And  yet  we  had  never  closely  identified  him 
with  outdoors, — except,  of  course,  in  his 
philosophy  which  is  always  fresh  and  whole¬ 
some  and  sane,  a  philosophy  with  oxygen. 
And  so,  in  spite  of  all  that  we  have  known 
of  the  versatility  and  the  completeness  of 
expression  which  Robert  Henri  is  capable 
of,  we  found  ourselves  surprised  at  the  re¬ 
cent  exhibition  at  the  Macbeth  Gallery, 


which  was  given  over  entirely  to  outdoor 
scenes,  paintings  which  were  done  during 
the  summer  months  at  Monhegan  Island, 
up  on  the  roughest  edge  of  the  coast  of 
Maine. 

These  pictures  were  really  divided  into 
three  groups :  marines,  wood  scenes,  and 
barren  stretches,  each  one  seeming  a  com¬ 
plete  vividly  expressed  presentation  of 
some  one  of  nature’s  moods,  as  if  the  paint¬ 
ing  had  been  done  swiftly  (not  hurriedly) ; 
you  felt  that  Mr.  Henri  had  learned  to  know 
his  medium  so  thoroughly  that  he  used  it 
unconsciously,  as  one  uses  words  in  speak¬ 
ing,  or  as  a  great  pianist  uses  the  keyboard. 
It  was  as  though  these  wonderful  impres¬ 
sions  of  nature  had  poured  through  this 
subtle  receptive  individual  and  had  found 
their  way  to  the  canvas  almost  without  visi¬ 
ble  consciousness,  as  De  Pachmann  gives 
you  Chopin,  or  as  Fritz  Kreisler  reveals 
the  Gothic  dreams  of  Bach. 

The  paintings  are  all  done  with  the  ut¬ 
most  simplicity, — not  the  scantness  of  a 
meager  mind,  but  with  that  extraordinary 
simplicity  which  among  the  Japanese  we 
call  elimination,  and  which  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  the  finely  trained  capacity  to 
see  through  and  beyond  futile  detail,  gath¬ 
ering  up  and  representing  the  essentials  of 
character  in  people  or  nature.  I  know  of 
no  artist  in  this  country  who  has  devel¬ 
oped  this  quality  of  elimination  to  greater 
degree  than  Mr.  Henri.  He  has  gained  the 
power  of  shutting  out  absolutely  from  his 
vision  all  that  could  obstruct  or  mar,  and 
from  his  palette  all  that  would  hamper  the 
canvas. 

At  the  first  glance  at  the  pictures  at  the 
Macbeth  Gallery,  until  one  began  to  under¬ 
stand  and  enjoy,  there  was  almost  a  sense 
of  bareness.  But  this  was  only  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  And  then  one  realized  that  it  was 
born  of  one’s  usual  standard  of  picture¬ 
making.  We  had  gone  there  prepared  for 
elaborate  landscapes,  and  the  usual  “recipe’’ 
pictures,  so  that  a  second  or  two  was  re¬ 
quired  for  the  reconstruction  of  a  point  of 
view  that  would  admit  the  fullest  under¬ 
standing.  And  then  came  the  great  delight 
of  the  sympathetic  appreciation  and  en¬ 
joyment  of  each  of  many,  many  moods 
through  which  the  marvelous  Maine  coast 
presents  itself.  Fortunately,  there  were 
no  other  pictures  in  the  gailery,  and  also 
fortunately,  the  small  paintings  were  sepa¬ 
rated  from  each  other  by  rather  large 
frames  so  that  one  could  turn  from  the 
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boisterous  pounding  of  the  heavy  incoming 
tide  against  the  great  rocks,  to  the  most 
mellow,  pervasive  twilight,  without  the 
slightest  sense  of  confusion.  Each  painting 
seemed  to  hold  within  itself  a  complete  per¬ 
sonality,  or  I  should  rather  say  the  com¬ 
plete  personality  of  one  mood,  and  each 
mood  a  presentation  of  enthralling  beauty. 
There  was  no  hesitation  in  the  use  of  the 
most  vivid  color,  of  the  blackest  shadow, 
of  the  pearliest  tint.  There  was  prodigality 
of  beauty  just  as  there  is  at  times  in  nature. 

It  is  extraordinary  to  what  extent  the 
boundary  line  between  the  realities  of  phy¬ 
sical  nature  and  the  illusions  of  art  are  ob¬ 
literated  in  this  work  of  Mr.  Henri’s.  After 
the  first  few  moments  you  were  hardly  more 
conscious  of  the  brush  and  paint  than  if 
some  great  master  of  English  were  describ¬ 
ing  to  you  the  wonderful  scenes,  with  such 
charm  and  magnetism  that  words  and  voice 
were  forgotten.  And  all  of  this  bigness  of 
effect  and  beauty  were  accomplished  in  a 
series  of  very  small  paintings,  no  one  of 
which  carried  a  melodramatic  note,  no  one 
of  which  stood  away  from  the  others  and 
demanded  applause. 

As  we  said  before,  it  is  the  first  time 
Mr.  Henri  has  fully  occupied  the  field  of 
outdoor  painting.  And  even  to  those  who 
demand  most  sincerely  and  heartily  the  rem¬ 
iniscent  note  of  Diaz  and  Daubigny,  he  must 
bring  conviction  as  to  his  purpose  and 
methods,  and  joy  in  his  achievement. 

THE  PRESENTATION  OF  JONAS  LIE’S 
DEVELOPMENT  IN  PAINTING  AT  THE 
FOLSOM  GALLERIES 

ANY  of  our  readers  will  recall  an 
article  presenting  the  work  of  Mr. 
Jonas  Lie  in  detail,  which  was  published 
in  The  Craftsman  for  February,  1907. 
Those  who  were  interested  in  it  will  remem¬ 
ber  that  it  embodied  a  strange  northern 
imagination.  In  these  canvases  were  pic¬ 
tured  wild  storms  and  the  flights  of  mys¬ 
terious  birds  against  black  skies,  and  there 
were  cliffs  of  unknown  lands.  The  work 
was  full  of  the  mysterious  imagery  of  the 
man  whose  imagination  was  stirred,  and 
yet  not  related  to  life.  It  was  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  and  stimulating  expression  of  art,  but 
there  seemed  to  be  no  suggestion  of 
further  reach  of  achievement  in  it.  It  was 
as  though  all  that  this  man  had  to  say  was 
embraced  in  the  development  of  one  side  of 
his  spiritual  insight. 


In  a  recent  exhibition  of  Jonas  Lie’s  work 
in  the  Folsom  Galleries,  we  found,  to  our 
astonishment,  that  this  powerful  imagina¬ 
tion  has  been  harnessed  to  the  great  facts 
of  life ;  that  whereas  the  canvases  which  are 
shown  today  are  as  strong,  as  imaginative, 
as  vivid,  as  individual  as  the  former  work, 
they  are  presenting  scenes  which  we  know. 
The  walls  of  the  galleries  revealed  the  re¬ 
sults  of  probably  many  long  walks  in  and 
about  New  York.  We  saw  that  Mr.  Lie 
had  been  studying  Brooklyn  Bridge,  which 
has  been  a  serious  inspiration  to  a  large 
group  of  men ;  that  he  had  been  along  the 
New  York  water  front;  that  he  had  been 
watching  men  at  the  beginning  of  their 
day’s  labor  and  at  the  end  of  it ;  that  he  had 
seen  the  wharfs  of  New  York  in  sunlight 
and  in  fogs ;  that  he  had  noticed  the  great 
crowds  on  the  bridge  and  the  keeping  in 
order  of  the  great  bridge  for  the  crowds; 
that  he  had  enjoyed  the  changes  of  the 
great  shadowy  city  in  every  kind  of  weather. 
But  most  interesting  of  all,  one  realized 
that  somehow  Mr.  Lie,  perhaps  through  the 
experience  gained  from  his  work,  had  been 
seeing  deep  into  the  great  fundamental  facts 
of  life.  He  has  become  a  scientist  as  well 
as  a  poet.  His  bridges  rest  on  solid  foun¬ 
dations  and  they  are  splendid  mathematical 
constructions.  The  water  in  the  harbor  and 
on  the  rivers  about  the  city  flows  over  vast 
unknown  tracks  of  supporting  earth,  and 
the  steamers  and  the  little  ships  on  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  the  water  rest  there  securely,  and 
yet  from  time  to  time  you  feel  the  sense  of 
their  movement  on  the  undulating  surface. 
In  other  words,  the  vital  forceful  construc¬ 
tion  of  earth  itself  seems  to  underlie  the 
imaginative  beauty  which  Mr.  Lie  now  puts 
into  his  painting.  It  is  as  though  he  had  or¬ 
ganized  all  the  various  phases  of  his  intelli¬ 
gence,  as  though  imagination  and  fact, poetry 
and  science  had  been  brought  into  perfect 
harmony  in  his  more  completed  and  beauti¬ 
ful  comprehension  of  the  power  of  his  art 
to  express  the  great  truths  of  life. 

We  have  the  good  fortune  to  reproduce 
in  our  frontispiece  this  month  a  painting  by 
Mr.  Lie,  which  was  recently  exhibited  at 
the  MacDowell  Club,  New  York.  This 
seems  to  express  most  fully  and  convinc¬ 
ingly  the  kind  of  painting  which  we  have 
aimed  to  describe,  an  art  that  is  at  once 
imaginative  and  actual. 
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EDWARD  WILLARD  DEMING’S  PRE¬ 
SENTATION  OF  INDIAN  SUBJECTS 
AT  THE  SNE DECOR  GALLERY 

AN  interesting  very  recent  exhibition  at 
the  Snedecor  Gallery  presented  the 
paintings  and  bronzes  of  Mr.  Edward  Wil¬ 
lard  Deming.  We  have  often  spoken  of 
Mr.  Deming’s  work  in  The  Craftsman, 
and  have  felt  the  profoundest  admiration 
and  the  closest  sympathy  for  the  quality  of 
his  art.  He  is  a  student  of  Indian  life,  a 
careful,  conscientious  observer,  a  sincere 
recorder  of  the  ways  of  their  history  and 
picturesque  qualities.  And  with  all  these 
practical  details  as  a  foundation  for  his 
art,  he  has  also  the  quality  of  imagination 
which  is  stimulated  toward  this  one  ro¬ 
mantic  race  of  America.  Mr.  Deming  feels 
the  legends  and  traditions  and  customs  of 
the  Indians  as  this  vanishing  race  itself  has 
felt  them.  In  a  poetical  mural  decoration 
for  Mrs.  C.  C.  Rumsey  he  has  painted  the 
spirit  of  the  water.  At  a  first  glimpse  there 
is  only  the  sense  of  the  warm  mist  over  the 
pearly  blue  lake,  and  then,  slowly  creeping 
from  the  mist,  as  mythological  figures  are 
forever  creeping  from  the  mist  of  tradition, 
is  the  wistful  outline  of  the  water  goddess, 
pale,  fragile,  etherealized.  In  all  his  Indian 
work,  whether  his  figures  are  in  the  war 
dances,  at  prayer  at  sunrise,  or  placating 
the  gods  of  the  underworld,  Mr.  Deming  is 
seeing  and  painting  as  one  having  a  vision 
of  the  fundamental  truths  which  were  re¬ 
ligion  to  these  people.  And  one  feels  in  his 
painting  of  nature  the  same  subtle  under¬ 
standing  of  her  spiritual  moods  that  he  por¬ 
trays  when  he  presents  the  little  known  and 
beautiful  mysteries  of  Indian  religion. 

Perhaps  no  one  has  more  exquisitely  re¬ 
vealed  the  first  blush  of  dawn,  the  mystery 
of  moonlight,  the  changing  gray  of  twilight, 
the  tragic  depths  of  loneliness  in  the  first 
daybreak  in  woods  and  prairies.  It  does 
not  matter  in  these  essentially  poetical  de¬ 
lineations  of  nature  whether  the  figures 
which  relate  them  to  life  are  the  old  tribes 
who  have  so  long  inhabited  the  western 
edge  of  the  continent,  or  the  animals  which 
are  now  almost  extinct.  Each  live  thing 
in  the  scope  of  Mr.  Deming’s  art  is  bathed 
in  his  rare  and  subtle  power  of  relating  life 
to  nature  and  encompassing  both  with  the 
mystical  charm  which  nature  gives  in  her 
strange  silent  moments. 

At  this  exhibition  of  Mr.  Deming’s  there 
were  several  studies  for  the  Harriman  dec¬ 


orations  which  Mr.  Deming  has  just  com¬ 
pleted.  These  are  painted  in  a  very  high 
key,  perhaps  higher  than  one  would  feel  in 
the  actual  instance  and  surroundings  of  the 
Indian  life.  And  yet  the  tone  does  not  so 
much  seem  to  render  overpoetical  the  de¬ 
lineation  as  to  suggest  a  certain  subtle 
phase  of  life  which  was  inherent  in  Indian 
character,  and  which  might  have  escaped  in 
the  more  blatant  tones  of  harsh  contrasts 
which  are  often  so  possible  to  find  in  the 
West.  In  any  case,  Mr.  Deming  has  chosen 
the  lighter  key  for  all  his  recent  Indian  dec¬ 
orations,  and  as  these  decorations  seem  to 
grow  more  and  more  to  express  the  mysti¬ 
cal  side  of  the  Indian  life,  one  cannot  but 
feel  that  this  artist  has  chosen  wisely  in  se¬ 
lecting  the  tones  which  have  for  him  un¬ 
questionably  the  value  of  symbolism. 

Happily  in  the  Indians  which  Mr.  Dem¬ 
ing  has  so  loved  and  has  so  faithfully  por¬ 
trayed,  he  takes  no  cognizance  of  their  ex¬ 
istence  as  a  modern  disorganized  race.  He 
tells  us  only  of  the  Indian  as  a  free  spirit, 
of  the  men  who  led  their  lives  according  to 
their  own  impulse  and  religion.  And  he 
shows  us  as  a  result  of  this  freedom,  beauty 
of  physique,  sincerity  of  religious  attain¬ 
ment  and  standards  of  right  social  inter¬ 
course.  The  Indians  as  we  see  them  to¬ 
day  are  but  one  little  edge  of  a  civilization 
to  which  they  do  not  belong,  and  from 
which  they  will  eventually  drop  away,  ex¬ 
cept  as  they  grow  weak  enough  to  become 
absorbed.  In  any  case,  they  have  no  sig¬ 
nificance  either  to  historian  or  artist. 
Whereas  the  race  from  which  they  descend¬ 
ed,  the  once  rulers  of  the  continent,  were 
men  of  joy  and  spiritual  contentment,  of 
personal  dignity  and  beauty,  and  of  wise 
simplicity  of  existence.  These  are  the 
things  Mr.  Deming  is  recording  from  day 
to  day,  recording  with  sincerity  and  artistic 
significance,  both  in  his  mural  decorations, 
his  easel  pictures  and  his  bronzes. 

THE  SECOND  EXHIBITION  OF  GROUP 
PAINTINGS  AT  THE  MACDOWELL 
CLUB 

THE  second  exhibition  of  group  paint¬ 
ings  at  the  MacDowell  Club  was 
shown  from  November  16th  to  November 
28th.  The  following  artists  were  represent¬ 
ed  :  John  W.  Breyfogle,  Leon  Dabo, 
Charles  Hopkinson,  Edward  Adam  Kra¬ 
mer,  Elmer  Livingston  MacRae,  Jerome 
Mvers,  Henry  Fitch  Taylor  and  Allen 
Tucker. 
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One  realized  in  this  exhibition,  as  in  the 
first,  the  splendid  opportunities  offered  to 
American  artists  in  this  beautiful  exhibition 
room  at  the  MacDowell  Club.  A  better  ar¬ 
rangement  and  hanging  of  the  canvases 
could  not  be  imagined.  And  each  artist  in 
turn  expressed  his  complete  satisfaction 
with  the  pictures  hung  and  the  way  of 
hanging  them.  With  but  a  single  excep¬ 
tion,  that  of  Mr.  Kramer,  the  groups  were 
broken  up  for  more  effective  display — occa¬ 
sionally  two  canvases  by  one  artist;  but 
there  was  apparently  no  effort  made  to  keep 
the  “single  man  exhibition”  feeling. 

Among  the  most  noticeable  pictures  were 
two  by  Henry  Fitch  Taylor,  “Shifting 
Clouds”  and  “Morning  on  the  Meadows” — 
beautiful,  clean  fresh  canvases  with  daylight 
and  wind  and  sunlight  in  them.  Mr.  Mac- 
Rae’s  work  also  merited  very  special  notice. 
Again  and  again  one  returned  to  the  de¬ 
lightful  brilliant  sunlight  marine,  “In  the 
Surf,”  where  the  figure  of  the  lovely  child 
and  the  blazing  light  over  the  water  seemed 
to  be  the  consummation  of  one  impulse  to¬ 
ward  brilliancy.  “The  Little  Pilgrims”  also 
was  full  of  fresh  color  and  frank  enjoyment 
in  subject  and  technique. 

As  for  Mr.  Jerome  Myers’  paintings, 
each  one  in  turn  gave  a  sense  of  fresh  ap¬ 
prehension  of  the  extraordinary  art  of  this 
man  of  simple  quiet  canvases.  How  well 
he  understands  city  life,  how  beautifully  he 
makes  you  see  the  joy  in  the  hearts  of  his 
ragged  little  children,  as  well  as  the  grief 
in  the  souls  of  the  somber  aged,  was  shown 
in  his  six  paintings  which  really  form  a 
record  of  his  insight  into  the  realities  of 
life  and  the  beauties  that  are  hidden  deep 
in  some  seeming  sad  realities.  Mr.  Myers 
knows  children  well,  as  Whitcomb  Riley 
knew  them.  He  knows  how  humorous  they 
are,  and  what  tender  pathos  there  is  in  all 
the  humor  of  childhood  whether  it  is  rich 
or  poor.  He  knows  in  fact  how  evenly  the 
joy  of  chilhood  is  distributed,  how  much  the 
very  poor  child  has ;  how  little,  sometimes, 
the  rich.  For  luxury  can  do  little  for  chil¬ 
dren,  who  demand  only  the  opportunity 
and  freedom  to  express  all  that  they  hold  in 
their  own  little  hearts.  You  can  but  leave 
them  free  to  develop  the  world  of  gaiety 
and  sweetness  that  lies  within  them.  And 
so  when  Jerome  Myers  gives  you  a  whirl¬ 
wind  of  joy  in  a  group  of  little  ragamuf¬ 
fins  who  are  dancing  or  swinging  or  playing 
in  some  somber  slum,  if  you  know  life  and 
childhood  you  know  that  he  is  right,  that  he 


is  not  sentimental,  that  he  sees  profoundly, 
and  presents  beautifully  what  really  exists. 

PAINTINGS,  DRAWINGS  AND  LITHO¬ 
GRAPHS  BY  WILLIAM  ROTHENSTEIN 
AT  THE  GALLERIES  OF  THE  BERLIN 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  COMPANY 

rT"'HE  Berlin  Photographic  Co.  followed 
the  exhibition  of  Aubrey  Beardsley’s 
drawings  by  an  extremely  interesting  show¬ 
ing  of  paintings,  drawings  and  lithographs 
by  William  Rothenstein.  Perhaps  we  can¬ 
not  do  better  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Rothen- 
stein’s  work  than  to  quote  from  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  his  paintings  and  drawings  by 
Mr.  J.  B.  Manson,  which  was  printed  at 
one  time  in  The  International  Studio.  Mr. 
Manson  says : 

“Rothenstein’s  distinction  lies  not  in  any 
triumph  of  technique ;  his  work  is  great, 
not  because  it  is  glazed  better  than  other 
painters’,  not  because  it  shows  an  admirable 
use  of  impasto,  not  because  it  rivals  Rem¬ 
brandt’s  or  emulates  Manet’s  but  because  it 
is  an  intense  expression  of  deep  human 
emotion,  and  because  it  is  fundamentally 
sincere.  It  has  that  simplicity  which  is  an 
essential  characteristic  of  really  great  art, 
and  which  only  a  great  artist  can  obtain. 

“It  is  from  the  moods  and  feelings — often 
called  commonplace — of  contemporary  life 
that  Rothenstein  has  drawn  his  inspiration. 
All  his  work  is  the  realization  of  the  poetry 
which  is  inherent  in  human  life  wherever  its 
fundamental  qualities  find  spontaneous  ex¬ 
pression.  He  has  a  spirit  of  self-abnega¬ 
tion  which  in  itself  is  the  highest  expression 
of  personality,  and  any  personal  peculiari¬ 
ties  (which  nowadays  masquerade  as  per¬ 
sonality)  are  lost  in  his  absorption  in  his 
subject.  He  becomes,  as  it  were,  and  for 
the  time  being,  the  thing  he  is  painting.  By 
this  means  he  obtains  a  complete  under¬ 
standing  of  the  soul  that  is  in  matter,  as  in 
people,  and  he  is  enabled  to  give  to  his  work 
that  feeling  of  inexhaustibleness  which  is  of 
Nature  itself.” 

OUT  OF  TOWN  EXHIBITIONS 

N  the  Albright  Gallery  of  the  Buffalo 
Fine  Arts  Academy  was  recently  held 
the  Seventh  Annual  Exhibition  of  Selected 
Water  Colors  by  American  artists  and  also 
a  showing  of  paintings  by  J.  Alden  Weir. 
During  December  a  number  of  water-color 
paintings  by  H.  -Anthony  Dyer  were  exhib¬ 
ited  in  the  same  gallery. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

JENNIE  GERHARDT:  THEODORE  DREI¬ 
SER’S  SECOND  NOVEL  OF  AMERICAN 
LIFE 

Book  of  Humanity”  is  the  subtitle 
of  Theodore  Dreiser’s  recent  novel, 
“Jennie  Gerhardt.”  Perhaps  with¬ 
out  meaning  to,  Mr.  Dreiser  has 
made  a  very  interesting  and  subtle  distinc¬ 
tion  between  humanity  and  society.  Evi¬ 
dently  to  present  humanity  truly  and  feel¬ 
ingly  is  in  his  mind  a  matter  of  understand¬ 
ing,  sympathy,  imagination.  And  without 
comment  he  seems  to  lead  you  to  believe 
that  this  is  a  much  more  worth  while  occu¬ 
pation  than  to  write  of  the  little  doings  of 
society.  For  as  Mr.  Dreiser  must  know  and 
as  we  all  know,  in  the  last  analysis,  society 
is  but  the  crust  which  convention  forms 
over  humanity.  And  but  little  is  known  or 
understood  of  real  humanity  except  as  the 
crust  is  sometimes  broken,  through  tragic 
upheavals,  through  the  fire  and  the  flood  of 
sorrow  and  wretchedness.  “Jennie  Ger¬ 
hardt”  is  unquestionably  a  more  finished 
production  than  Theodore  Dreiser’s  first 
novel,  “Sister  Carrie,”  and  yet  one  still  sees 
in  the  English  papers  and  hears  from  the 
English  critics  the  widest  appreciation  and 
sincerest  understanding  of  the  big  quality 
which  made  “Sister  Carrie”  a  book  of  in¬ 
ternational  importance.  William  J.  Locke, 
while  in  America,  asked  the  writer  why  he 
(Locke)  did  not  hear  more  in  our  literary 
circles  of  Theodore  Dreiser.  “In  London,” 
he  said,  “we  consider  ‘Sister  Carrie’  the 
most  significant  American  novel  that  has 
come  to  us.  I  do  not  mean,”  he  continued, 
“of  course,  that  it  is  the  most  perfect  pres¬ 
entation  of  American  life,  because  I  do  not 
know  American  life.  But  I  am  sure  that  it 
is  as  sincere  an  understanding  of  human 
conditions  as  could  be  presented  of  anv 
life.” 

The  plot  of  the  story  of  “Jennie  Ger¬ 
hardt”  is  laid  in  Chicago,  as  was  that  of 
“Sister  Carrie,”  a  Chicago  which  Mr. 
Dreiser  knows  by  heart.  Eventually  the 
storv  touches  New  York  and  foreign  lands, 
but  the  bigness  of  its  development  depends 
upon  the  environment  which  Mr.  Dreiser 
knew  as  a  young  man  and  boy.  In  “Jennie 
Gerhardt”  as  in  “Sister  Carrie"  you  have 
essentially  the  Teutonic  type  of  woman.  It 
is  the  old  world  Teuton  who  though  trans¬ 
planted  has  still  the  overwhelmingly  femi¬ 
nine  quality,  the  gentleness,  the  maternal 
instinct,  the  need  of  love  and  guidance. 


Both  women  led  the  unconventional  life, 
not  through  love  of  unconventionality  or 
display,  or  the  dramatic  phase  of  life,  but 
through  that  far  greater  need,  affection.  In 
both  instances  there  is  almost  always  suf¬ 
fering  in  the  lives  of  the  women,  and  in  the 
life  of  the  bigger  woman,  Jennie  Gerhardt, 
there  is  of  course  greater  suffering.  It  is 
quite  extraordinary  how  in  this  recent  story, 
utterly  without  the  sharper  lights  of  melo¬ 
drama,  the  deeper  sympathies  of  the  reader 
are  illuminated.  One  reads  from  page  to 
page  with  a  certain  dry-eyed  sorrow,  that 
the  more  flamboyant  tragedy  would  notwin. 
And  the  whole  book  is  logical,  the  psychol¬ 
ogy  true,  and  the  sorrows  which  result  from 
opposing  society  worked  out  with  inevitabil¬ 
ity.  The  tragedies  which  come  to  Jennie 
Gerhardt  are  not  those  inevitably  of  her 
own  temperament,  except  as  tragedy  must 
always  follow  weakness ;  they  are  rather 
the  tragedies  which  come  where  society  is 
not  recognized  quite  heartily  enough  and 
bowed  before  quite  humbly  enough.  In  no 
part  of  her  life  was  this  kindly,  friendly, 
conscientious  woman  other  than  unselfish, 
helpful,  tender,  devoted.  But  not  having 
the  dominant  qualities  which  would  force 
into  channels  of  self-satisfaction  the  events 
of  her  life,  others  of  less  goodness  were  able 
to  control  her,  while  she  in  the  long  run 
alone  paid  for  the  wrong  done  to  herself. 
And  yet  perhaps  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  say 
that  she  alone  paid,  for  the  man  who  put 
her  out  of  his  life  for  the  sake  of  greater 
self-satisfaction  slowly  disintegrated  from 
the  time  that  her  unselfish  influence  left  his 
life,  and  the  woman  who  forced  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  Jennie  from  the  man  whom  she 
loved,  also  disintegrated,  as  supreme  selfish¬ 
ness  and  self-satisfaction  must  disintegrate. 
In  fact,  the  development  of  every  charac¬ 
ter  is  the  development  which  a  knowledge 
of  human  motives  alone  could  make  pos¬ 
sible.  These  men  and  women  progress  or 
retrograde  according  to  the  very  essentials 
of  their  own  character.  Mr.  Dreiser  does 
not  build  up  puppets  and  talk  through  them 
and  play  with  them,  putting  in  their  mouths 
risque  conversation  which  has  no  relation 
to  their  environment,  but  which  means  an 
appeal  for  the  public  and  flamboyant  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  publisher.  The  people  in 
this  little  book,  the  good,  hard  German 
father,  the  overworked,  heartbroken  Ger¬ 
man  mother,  the  man  of  wealth,  and  with 
the  deterrent  weakness  of  inherited  wealth, 
the  working  girls  and  the  sad  children, 
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each  one  lives  or  dies  through  inherent  char¬ 
acteristics,  inescapably  driven  by  inherited 
traits.  Not  only  are  the  characters  worn 
by  contact  with  the  hardness  of  life,  but  by 
contact  with  each  other.  It  is  indeed  a  pres¬ 
entation  of  real  humanity,  a  closely  woven, 
beautifully  rounded,  sincerely  told  story  of 
the  lives  of  very  real  people.  The  writer  of 
this  review  has  read  the  book  twice  without 
finding  a  false  note.  The  emotion  left  is  a 
sense  of  knowing  life  better  and  of  seeing 
the  great  things  of  life  more  clearly,  the 
same  feeling  that  was  evoked  by  the  read¬ 
ing  of  Balzac’s.  Comedie  Humaine.  And  it 
is  literary  art  of  a  high  order  that  not  only 
enlarges  your  knowledge  of  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  life,  but  your  vision  of  what  such 
fundamentals  should  be.  (Published  by 
Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York,  433  pages. 
Price  $1.35  net.) 

THE  LIFE  OF  JAMES  McNEILL  WHIST¬ 
LER:  BY  E.  R.  AND  J.  PENNELL 

NYONE  who  still  doubts  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  the  appreciation  which  has  been 
steadily  growing  in  professional  and  ama¬ 
teur  circles  around  Whistler’s  unique  art 
must  surely  find  conviction  in  the  fact  that 
there  has  just  been  issued  the  fifth  edition 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pennell’s  delightfully  writ¬ 
ten  and  generously  illustrated  story  of  the 
life  and  work  of  this  much  applauded  and 
much  criticized  genius.  The  present  vol¬ 
ume  is  a  complete  revision,  with  much  new 
material  and  many  fresh  illustrations. 

Those  of  us  who'  have  already  pored 
over  the  pages  of  one  of  its  predecessors 
will  welcome  in  the  fifth  edition  another  op¬ 
portunity  to  freshen  our  memory  on  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  has  always  seemed  as  inexhaust¬ 
ible  as  it  is  interesting.  Whistler  enthusi¬ 
asts  who  knew  the  book  in  one  of  its  earlier 
forms,  need  no  reminder  of  the  wittily  rem¬ 
iniscent  biography,  with  its  word-pictures 
of  serious  and  amusing  phases  in  the  life  of 
the  versatile,  loved  and  despised  practitioner 
of  the  “gentle  art.”  They  will  recall,  too, 
the  lavish  reproductions  of  oils  and  water- 
colors,  sketches  and  etchings,  which  make 
the  book  a  source  of  endless  interest  and 
inspiration.  To  the  student  of  art,  whose 
aim  is  to  interpret  the  facts,  fallacies  and 
beauties  of  life  in  terms  of  color,  mass  and 
line,  these  examples  of  inimitable  composi¬ 
tion  and  daring  technique  will  carry  many  a 
lesson  of  artistic  sincerity.  And  to  the 
student  of  human  nature,  who  discern:,  be¬ 
hind  the  mask  of  conscious  or  unconscious 


poses,  that  strange  thing  we  call  the  soul ; 
who  finds,  in  spite  of  whimsicalities  and  sur¬ 
face  eccentricities,  the  qualities  of  logic  and 
consistency,  and  who  sees,  through  the  guise 
of  egotism  and  bitterness,  the  persistent 
courage  and  loyalty  which  is  ever  battling 
for  an  unpopular  conviction — to  such  a  one 
the  book,  its  subject  and  the  achievements 
that  it  illustrates  will  always  hold  signifi¬ 
cance  and  charm.  (Published  by  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Company,  Philadelphia.  432  pages. 
Profusely  illustrated.  Price  $3.50  net.) 

THE  FRUITFUL  VINE:  BY  ROBERT 
HICHENS 

THIS  novel  by  Robert  Hichens  gives  us 
further  proof  of  his  powers  of  descrip¬ 
tion  and  analysis.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Rome 
among  the  fashionable  life  of  today,  and  the 
theme  is  the  spiritual  conflict  of  a  childless 
woman  whose  barren  home  contrasts  so  bit¬ 
terly  with  the  richer  life  of  her  friends. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  seems  almost 
to  drag,  with  its  descriptions  of  the  people 
and  events,  lit  up  by  clever  but  superficial 
dialogue.  And  yet  you  realize  that  it  is  only 
the  prelude  to  action,  the  lull  before  the 
storm.  And  the  storm  comes,  slowly  but 
inevitably,  when  the  Italian  lover  and  his 
impassioned  wooing  breaks  in  upon  the  mo¬ 
notony  of  the  woman’s  life  and  changes  its 
course.  The  author  has  looked  deep  into 
the  hearts  of  men  and  women  and  seen 
many  things.  He  is  a  keen  student  of 
human  nature,  and  his  people,  as  the  story 
develops,  become  very  real  characters,  not 
mere  puppets  on  a  painted  stage.  They  are 
tormented  by  all  the  doubts  and  question¬ 
ings  of  modern  existence,  lashed  by  the  un¬ 
compromising  whips  of  circumstance,  mov¬ 
ed  by  all  those  inward  and  outward  forces 
which  combine  to  make  life  a  complicated 
affair.  (Published  by  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company,  New  York.  521  pages.  Frontis¬ 
piece  in  color  by  Jules  Guerin.  Price 
$1.40.) 

SOUTH  SEA  TALES:  BY  JACK  LONDON 
HERE  are  some  themes  that  need  no 
elaboration  in  the  telling.  The  facts 
themselves  are  so  forcible  that  the  mere 
statement  of  them  in  simple  prose  is  quite 
enough  to  stir  one’s  interest,  horror  or  sym¬ 
pathy,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  very  quiet¬ 
ness  of  their  setting  forth  seems  to  empha¬ 
size  their  verity.  Perhaps  the  greatest  mas¬ 
tery  of  this  directness  of  expression  is  found 
in  Russian  short  fiction,  but  some  of  our 
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own  authors  have  also  achieved  it.  Jack 
London  is  one  of  them. 

The  stories  gathered  together  here  under 
the  title  of  “South  Sea  Tales”  are  typical 
of  London’s  work,  both  in  material  and  han¬ 
dling.  The  most  inventive  imagination  could 
hardly  conjure  incidents  more  full  of  ter¬ 
ror,  scenes  more  amazing  or  grotesque.  Na¬ 
ture  is  pictured  in  her  most  relentless 
moods,  and  human  beings  seem  akin  to  nine¬ 
pins,  set  up  by  Life  and  knocked  down  in 
the  swift  game  by  Death.  In  the  lives  of 
these  South  Sea  people  the  tragic  and  the 
gruesome  are  so  frequent  that  they  become 
almost  commonplace.  And  these  things  are 
told  in  the  fewest  possible  words,  in  the 
shortest  possible  sentences,  with  the  least 
waste  of  verbal  energy.  London  bas  no 
“style and  yet  the  very  lack  of  it  seems 
in  itself  to  constitute  one.  For  his  plain 
words  and  his  plain  wav  of  using  them  seem 
best  fitted  to  the  tales  he  tells.  He  has 
chosen,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  the 
medium  and  technique  that  belong  to  his 
subject,  conveying  the  impression  he  seeks 
with  the  least  possible  friction.  And  after 
all,  is  not  this  true  art?  (Published  by  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  327  pages. 
Color  frontispiece.  Price  $1.25  net.! 

THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  A  COUNTRY 
HOUSE:  BY  R.  A.  BRIGGS,  F.R.I.B.A. 
ARCHT. 

S  illustrations  for  what  he  considers  the 
essentials  of  a  country  house.  Mr. 
Briggs  has  given  us  here  over  fifty  plates 
including  exterior  and  interior  views  and 
floor  plans  of  English  country  homes.  Most 
of  them  are  rather  pretentious,  some  of  them 
are  homelike  and  charming,  and  all  of  them 
have  something  of  interest  to  anyone  con¬ 
templating  the  building  of  a  home.  Mr. 
Briggs  voices  not  a  few  sentiments  with 
which  we  are  in  accord.  For  instance,  “A 
house  should  not  be  a  museum  for  vulgar 
display.  Much  rather  aim  at  simplicity  and 
dignity.”  On  some  points,  however,  he  be¬ 
trays  an  optimism  that  we  cannot  share,  as 
when,  in  speaking  of  wall  coverings,  he  in¬ 
forms  us  that  “the  patterns  of  modem  pa¬ 
pers  are  generally  good.”  As  to  the  style, 
— while  high  literary  quality  is  not  expected 
in  a  technical  book  of  this  sort,  still  one 
cannot  help  feeling  that  a  little  more  edit¬ 
ing  would  have  resulted  in  more  readable 
text.  (Published  by  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons.  New  York.  88  pages.  Profusely  il¬ 
lustrated.  Price  $3.00  net.) 
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THE  OLD  CLOCK  BOOK:  BY  N.  HUD¬ 
SON  MOORE 

MANY  centuries  have  passed  since  man¬ 
kind  evolved  a  method  of  marking 
the  flight  of  time,  and  there  have  been  many 
variations  in  the  nature  of  the  chronological 
conscience  which  has  recorded,  for  his  con¬ 
venience,  joy  or  mortification,  the  passage 
of  those  precious  and  often  wasted  hours. 
There  seems  to  cling,  therefore,  a  certain 
poetical  as  well  as  technical  interest  around 
the  history  of  clock-making.  In  this  book 
bv  N.  Hudson  Moore  we  find  an  infinite 
variety  of  timekeepers,  old  and  new,  with 
an  account  of  the  development  of  the  indus¬ 
try.  Clock  makers  and  collectors  will  find 
it  full  of  useful  information,  and  the  last 
few  paragraphs  on  “keeping  clocks  in  or¬ 
der”  will  no  doubt  be  helpful  to  every  house¬ 
keeper.  (Published  by  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company,  New  York.  162  pages ;  104  illus¬ 
trations  and  list  of  English  and  American 
clock  makers.  Price  $2.40  net.) 

THE  CHANGING  CHINESE:  BY  EDWARD 
ALS WORTH  ROSS,  PII.D.,  LL.D. 

EADERS  who  are  interested  in  the 
problems  which  China  is  confronting 
today,  and  in  the  relation  of  the  evolution 
of  the  yellow  race  to  modern  civilization, 
will  find  this  book  by  Professor  Ross  both 
readable  and  enlightening.  It  is  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  superficial  account  of  the 
average  traveler.  While  graphic  in  its  de¬ 
scriptions  and  full  of  the  flavor  of  the  pic¬ 
turesque,  its  chief  value  lies  in  the  serious 
standpoint  from  which  it  is  written.  As  the 
author  bases  his  conclusions  not  only  upon 
modern  theories  of  sociology,  but  also  upon 
personal  observation  and  experience,  his 
book  has  sufficient  authority  to  make  it  of 
international  and  interracial  significance. 
(Published  by  The  Centurv  Co.,  New  York. 
345  pages.  Profusely  illustrated.  Price 
$2.40  net,  postage  18  cents.) 

THE  INGOLDSBY  LEGENDS 

HOSE  of  us  who  remember  our  first 
discover}'  of  this  portly  volume  upon 
the  library  shelf,  and  the  youthful  shudders 
of  delight  with  which  we  pored  over  its  leg¬ 
ends  in  prose  and  verse  (in  spite  of  the 
parental  injunction  “not  to  read  ghost 
stories  so  near  bedtime”),  will  find  in  this 
new  edition  an  old  friend  with  a  new  face. 
The  colored  illustrations  supplied  by  the 
imagination  and  brush  of  H.  G.  Theaker 
emphasize  the  fantastic  gruesomeness  of  the 
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tales,  and  confront  us  once  more  with  those 
mysterious  witches,  specters  and  demons, 
terrified  villagers,  strutting  cavaliers  and 
squires  and  adorable  dames  who  linger  in 
the  background  of  our  memories  of  earlier 
years.  (Published  by  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York.  546  pages.  Illustrated. 
Price  $2.00  net. 

THE  WIDTH  AND  ARRANGEMENT  OF 
STREETS:  BY  CHARLES  MULFORD 
ROBINSON 

PEOPLE  are  beginning  to  realize  the  im¬ 
portant  and  definite  relation  which  the 
right  sort  of  environment  bears  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  best  economic  and  social  con¬ 
ditions.  This  “Study  in  Town  Planning,” 
by  Mr.  Robinson,  should  therefore  prove 
useful  to  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  many- 
sided  problem  of  the  making  of  streets.  The 
author  reinforces  his  arguments  with  num¬ 
erous  photographs  which  add  to  the  value 
of  a  practical  and  interesting  text.  (Pub¬ 
lished  by  The  Engineering  News  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  New  York.  186  pages.  Il¬ 
lustrated.  Price  $2.00  net.) 

GREAT  ENGRAVERS:  ALBRECHT  DURER 
HIS  ENGRAVINGS  AND  WOODCUTS: 
EDITED  BY  ARTHUR  M.  HIND 
IN  addition  to  an  introductory  note  on 
-*■  Diirer  and  his  mediums,  and  a  complete 
chronological  list  of  his  line-engravings, 
dry-points,  etchings  and  woodcuts,  this  little 
book  contains  sixty-five  reproductions  of  the 
work  of  the  great  engraver.  These  plates, 
which  represent  chiefly  mythological  and 
biblical  subjects,  are  interesting  examples  of 
the  conscientious  and  skilful  technique  and 
the  love  of  finely  wrought  detail  which  char¬ 
acterized  Diirer’s  work.  (Published  by 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York. 
65  cents.  Price  80  cents  net.) 

TRAVELERS  FIVE  ALONG  LIFE’S  HIGH¬ 
WAY:  BY  ANNIE  FELLOWS  JOHNSTON 
N  Bliss  Carman’s  introduction  to  these 
five  tales,  he  lays  stress  upon  the  quality 
of  sympathy  which  every  story  needs  in 
order  to  make  its  appeal, — the  power  to 
touch  our  hearts  by  its  kinship  to  our  own 
experience,  to  our  own  feelings,  by  its  share 
in  the  common  joys  and  sorrows  of  human¬ 
ity.  And  certainly  this  simply  written  book, 
with  its  quaint  characters  and  its  mingling 
of  the  commonplace  and  the  unique,  has 
much  of  the  quality  he  speaks  of,  although 
it  can  hardly  lay  claim  to  literary  greatness. 
(Published  by  L.  C.  Page  &  Company,  Bos¬ 
ton.  199  pages.  Price  $1.25.) 


THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM:  ITS  HISTORY 
AND  TREASURES:  BY  HENRY  C. 
SHELLEY 

HIS,  as  its  subtitle  informs  us,  is  “A 
View  of  the  Origins  of  that  Great  In¬ 
stitution,  Sketches  of  Its  Early  Benefactors 
and  Principal  Officers,  and  a  Survey  of  the 
Priceless  Objects  Preserved  within  Its 
Walls.”  The  book,  which  is  of  technical 
and  general  interest,  seems  to  be  authori¬ 
tatively  written,  and  will  no  doubt  prove  a 
useful  historical  record  of  one  of  England’s 
most  valuable  possessions.  (Published  by 
L.  C.  Page  &  Company,  Boston.  348  pages. 
Illustrated.  Price  $4.00.) 

THE  PRACTICAL  BOOK  OF  ORIENTAL 
RUGS:  BY  G.  GRIFFIN  LEWIS 
MPORTERS,  collectors  and  others  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  subject  of  Oriental  rugs  will 
find  here  a  volume  of  varied  and  technical 
information,  profusely  illustrated  with  pho¬ 
tographs,  color  plates  and  sketches.  Among 
the  topics  discussed  are  the  cost  of  rugs, 
the  tariff  upon  them,  dealers  and  auctions, 
antiques,  “advice  to  buyers,”  the  hygiene 
and  care  of  rugs,  materials,  dyes,  weaving, 
designs  and  symbolism,  and  the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  rugs.  Much  space  is  also  devoted  to 
the  classification  of  rugs  of  various  coun¬ 
tries.  (Published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com¬ 
pany,  Philadelphia.  327  pages.  Profusely 
illustrated.  Price  $4.50  net.) 

FOUR  MONTHS  AFOOT  IN  SPAIN:  BY 
HARRY  A.  FRANCK 

THE  traveler  who  already  knows  his 
Spain  will  probably  find  many  familiar 
scenes  and  reminders  of  his  own  experi¬ 
ences  in  these  amply  illustrated  pages,  and 
for  the  reader  who  voyages  only  in  imagi¬ 
nation  the  book  will  serve  as  a  “magic  car¬ 
pet”  to  carry  him,  in  spirit  at  least,  to  this 
picturesque  corner  of  the  Old  World.  (Pub¬ 
lished  by  The  Century  Co.,  New  York.  370 
pages.  Profusely  illustrated.  Price  $2.00 
net.) 

THE  FRIENDSHIP  OF  BOOKS:  EDITED, 
WITH  AN  INTRODUCTION,  BY  TEMPLE 
SCOTT 

MR.  Scott  has  delved  into  many  vol¬ 
umes,  old  and  new,  and  from  them 
has  compiled  what  is  apparently  a  very  com¬ 
prehensive  and  sympathetic  review  of  what 
literature  has  said  about  literature, — from 
St.  Augustine  to  Richard  Le  Gallienne,  with 
a  goodly  company  of  writers  between. 
(Published  by  The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York.  241  pages.  Price  $1.25  net.) 
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OOLS  serve  to  give  man  a  greater 
mastery  of  nature  and  powerfully 
augment  the  usefulness  of  the  hand, 
from  which  they  no  doubt  have 
been  modeled.  When  primitive  man  want¬ 
ed  to  strike  a  blow  harder  than  he  could 
strike  without  hurting  his  hand,  he  picked 
up  a  stone  about  the  size  and  shape  of  his 
clenched  fist,  attached  a  rude  handle  to  it, 
representing  his  forearm  and  thus  invented 
the  first  tool — a  hammer.  Then  he  sharp¬ 
ened  the  stone  slightly  and  it  became  a 
crude  hatchet  and  also  a  very  powerful 
weapon  of  defense.  To  increase  the  power 
of  his  grasp  he  invented  nippers  and  the 
jaws  of  a  vise.  His  hand  really  became  the 
model  for  almost  all  his  tools,  and  as  he 
learned  to  handle  the  tools  the  sensitiveness 
and  delicacy  of  his  hands  increased.  “The 
entire  history  of  man,”  says  Reitlinger,  “if 
examined  carefully,  finally  reveals  itself  in 
the  history  of  the  invention  of  better  tools.” 

All  mechanical  aids  of  our  wonderful 
system  of  industry  can  be  traced  to  the  sim¬ 
ple  fundamental  forms  suggested  by  the 
hand  or  by  the  teeth,  for  the  saw  and  file 
are  but  adaptations  of  the  teeth,  for  the 
more  efficient  tearing  and  ripping  of  heavy 
and  tough  materials. 

As  man  increases  the  power  and  cunning 
of  his  hand  by  the  use  of  tools,  the  fiber 
of  his  mind  undergoes  a  change  also.  It 
takes  a  well-trained  mind  to  direct  the  hand 
ably,  so  it  also  becomes  sharpened,  strength¬ 
ened  as  it  endeavors  to  command  the  hand. 
Thus  the  use  of  tools  develops  the  whole 
man,  the  mind  and  hand  together  gaining 
fineness,  alertness,  accuracy,  sensitiveness, 
and  a  vital  relationship  is  established  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  Herbert  Spencer  says  that 
every  instrument  of  observation  is  but  an 
artificial  expansion  of  our  senses,  while  the 
tools  and  machines  constitute  an  artificial 
development  of  our  limbs. 

Love  of  a  good  tool  is  almost  a  universal 
trait  in  both  boys  and  girls,  even  though 
they  have  little  knowledge  of  their  use.  A 
row, of  them  placed  in  orderly  way  upon  a 
wall  or  in  a  chest  attracts  the  interest  of  al¬ 
most  everyone.  Desire  is  aroused  in  the 
heart  for  a  better  understanding  of  them, 


and  for  a  knowledge  of  their  uses.  A  man 
who  does  not  like  the  “feel”  of  a  good  steel 
hammer,  to  test  the  balance  of  it,  to  drive 
a  nail  squarely  home  with  it,  is  an  excep¬ 
tional  man. 

Manufacturers  report  a  marvelous  in¬ 
crease  in  the  demand  for  cases  of  tools, 
those  useful  in  tinkering  about  a  home ; 
they  say  that  business  men  who  formerly 
never  cared  for  tools  are  buying  these  home 
kits,  that  they  are  finding  great  pleasure 
and  relaxation  in  making  things  for  the 
home,  small  pieces  of  furniture,  a  shelf,  re¬ 
pairing  things  generally  and  keeping  the 
home  in  perfect  running  order. 

One  reason  for  this  increased  interest  in 
the  use  of  tools  is  that  the  benefits  of 
manual  training  in  schools  are  being  dis¬ 
cussed  and  put  into  practice  more  widely 
than  formerly,  so  that  the  subject  is  being 
brought  closer  to  men’s  attention.  Because 
the  boys  are  clamoring  for  a  set  of  tools,  the 
fathers  have  also  become  more  interested. 

Nowadays  if  the  boys  are  given  a  case  of 
tools  to  experiment  with  or  for  their  in¬ 
struction  in  manual  schools,  they  are  not 
second  or  third  rate  tools,  but  the  very  best 
of  their  kind,  such  as  genuine  mechanics 
own.  And  this  is  an  important  step  in  the 
right  direction,  for  if  a  skilled  mechanic 
cannot  turn  out  a  good  piece  of  work  with 
a  poor  tool,  how  much  less  can  a  boy  who 
has  had  little  experience  in  handling  a  tool? 
If  you  give  a  boy  a  poor  piece  of  wood 
and  a  poor  saw — how  could  he  possibly 
make  a  craftsmanlike  joint?  The  most 
skilled  of  workmen  would  have  difficulty  in 
constructing  a  piece  of  good  furniture  un¬ 
less  their  materials  were  good. 

If  a  boy  is  given  a  work-bench  such  as 
are  on  sale  in  large  hardware  stores,  it  will 
be  outfitted  with  the  best  tools  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  for  it  is  realized  that  he  should  start 
with  the  best,  be  given  every  advantage  and 
no  unneces'.'ii  y  handicaps.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  is  such  that  every  tool  is  exposed, 
which  teaches  orderliness  of  mind  and  mo¬ 
tion.  The  tools  can  be  found  with  no  loss 
of  time,  used  and  returned  to  position  nat¬ 
urally,  as  the  easiest  place  to  put  them,  and 
the  boy  thus  consciously  and  unconsciously 
acquires  an  accurate,  orderly  and  masterful 
command  of  mind  and  hand. 
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JOHN  BIGELOW,  AUTHOR,  LAWYER,  DIP¬ 
LOMAT:  FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  A  RECENT 
BUST  BY  EDITH  WOODMAN  BURROUGHS. 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  CREATION  TOLD  IN 
STONE  IN  THE  GREAT  NEW  CATHEDRAL  OF 
BARCELONA:  BY  MILDRED  STAPLEY 

CATHEDRAL  of  dreams  is  indeed  the  splendid 
ecclesiastical  structure  which  year  by  year  is  taking 
form  in  Barcelona.  It  is  something  of  a  surprise  to 
find  in  a  city  of  progress  and  radicalism  this  most 
inconceivably  wonderful  modern  church  structure.  It 
is  an  immense  building,  this  church  of  the  Holy  Family 
(the  Sagrada  Familia)  and  one  which  is  building  very 
slowly.  As  it  takes  form,  from  season  to  season,  it  seems  as  though 
the  New  Testament  were  slowly  being  visualized  out  of  the  huge 
masses  of  stone,  from  chaos  to  the  development  of  the  human  race. 

Everyone  in  Barcelona,  strangers  and  old  residents,  are  absorbed 
in  the  wonder  of  the  art  and  poetry  which  is  being  made  manifest  in 
this  new  building  in  the  new  quarter  of  the  ancient  city.  The  streets 
about  the  Sagrada  Familia  are  not  yet  even  paved,  and  although  the 
cathedral  was  started  more  than  a  decade  ago,  only  one  entrance,  a 
lateral  or  secondary  doorway,  and  one  wall,  have  been  completed. 
But  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  this  fragment  of  the  massive  struc¬ 
ture  is  already  enough  to  make  the  building  not  only  the  wonder  of 
Barcelona,  but  of  Southern  Europe. 

The  Spanish  people  themselves  are  divided  for  and  against  the 
work  of  this  new  architect  in  ecclesiastical  achievement.  The  older 
people,  the  Romanists,  feel  that  the  departure  is  too  much  of  a  novelty, 
an  innovation,  to  be  endured.  The  Spaniards  of  today  are  saying 
to  each  other.  Why  not  new  thought  in  new  building  ?  Why  not  the 
great  picturesque  interest  of  the  Old  Testament  in  place  of  the 
Mediaeval  forms  expressing  Mediaeval  devotion?  Of  course,  those 
who  are  against  the  architect,  Senor  Gaudi,  delight  in  thinking  him 
mad,  and  those  who  are  filled  with  awe  at  the  marvel  of  the  new 
building,  claim  him  as  the  greatest  genius  of  the  age,  the  creator  of 
a  modern  ecclesiastical  architecture.  There  is  at  present  in  Barce¬ 
lona  a  Sagrada  Familia  fund  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  even 
those  who  are  opposed  to  his  architecture  still  find  it  possible  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  fund,  and  are  more  or  less  proud  of  the  work  of  this 
already  famous  modern  idealist. 
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It  has  been  said  the  world  over  that  no  further  progress  in  ecclesias¬ 
tical  architecture  is  possible;  that  the  summit  of  it  was  reached  in  the 
splendid  spirit  of  devotion  and  of  religious  enthusiasm  which  built  the 
great  churches  of  the  Middle  Ages,  a  spirit  which  has  since  wholly  died 
out;  that  church  building,  until  a  new  spiritual  inspiration  overtakes 
us,  must  be  imitative  and  secondary.  Although  we  have  hoped  and 
prayed  for  and  insisted  upon  a  new  domestic  architecture,  at  least  in 
America,  the  foregoing  point  of  view  in  regard  to  church  building  has 
been  accepted  as  final,  so  that  not  only  is  Senor  Gaudi’s  design  for 
the  building  of  the  Sagrada  Familia  a  marvelous  expression  of  one 
artist’s  understanding  of  the  beauty  of  the  most  tremendous  romance 
of  the  world  (the  Creation),  but  also  an  astoundingly  courageous 
answer  to  all  argument  against  a  new  ideal  of  cathedral  building. 
The  great  ecclesiastical  structures  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen¬ 
turies  find  no  echo  in  the  Sagrada  Familia.  Senor  Gaudi’s  is  a  new 
art,  perhaps  it  is  the  great  new7  art  for  which  Europe  has  been  waiting 
and  struggling  and  feeling  for  in  the  last  few  centuries.  Certainly 
Senor  Gaudi  has  done  as  much  as  one  creator  could  do  in  a  lifetime 
to  change  the  aspect  of  church  architecture.  It  is  hard  to  say  if  he 
intended  to  limit  himself  in  this  creative  design  to  merely  the  aspect, 
for  in  this  tremendous,  yet  enchanting  erection,  which  wre  are  just 
beginning  to  see,  there  are  every  where,  in  base  and  buttress  and  tow7er 
the  great  underlying  truths  that  all  architecture  must  present,  the 
eternal  stone  upon  stone,  forever  the  lifting  of  tow7er  above  buttress, 
the  reach  from  the  earth  to  the  heavens.  And  yet  so  completely  does 
this  modern  architect’s  method  of  achievement  vary  from  the 
Mediaeval  spirit,  that  it  is  almost  as  though  the  very  conception  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture  wrere  changed.  He  has  the  gigantic  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  old  Gothic  churches,  but  never  the  gargoyles  glowering 
down  on  the  wTretched  w7orld,  never  the  fine  spirals  hopefully  reach¬ 
ing  beyond  the  gargoyles.  All  the  upper  part  of  the  structure  whirls 
in  mists,  the  mists  of  chaos,  out  from  which  in  the  body  of  the  build¬ 
ing  grope  curious  animals  and  bird  forms,  as  though  in  bewilderment 
at  the  new  life  afforded  them.  The  eye  is  held  by  beautiful  seawTeed 
and  living  birds,  and  then  the  human  form  appears  with  the  accepted 
traditions,  and  Peter  is  recognized  by  his  keys,  or  Catherine  by  the 
wdieel  on  which  her  martyrdom  wras  accomplished.  Over  the  face 
of  the  four  lifted  turrets  the  most  striking  argument  and  the  most 
definite  churchly  feeling  is  the  wrord  Sanctus  which  trails  in  and  out 
in  large  letters  forming  a  spiral  band  from  turret  to  turret. 

Of  the  more  actual  Bible  history  there  is  much.  As  the  eye 
descends  to  the  more  completed  and  easily  studied  central  portion  of 
the  cathedral,  one  makes  out  the  column  shaft  to  be  again  spirally 
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ALTHOUGH  THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  THE  SAGRADA  FAMILIA  WAS  STARTED  MORE  THAN 
A  DECADE  AGO,  ONLY  ONE  ENTRANCE  AND  ONE  WALL  HAVE  BEEN  COMPLETED,  BUT 
THE  EXTRAORDINARY  BEAUTY  OF  THIS  FRAGMENT  IS  SUFFICIENT  TO  MAKE  THE 
BUILDING  NOT  ONLY  THE  WONDER  OF  BARCELONA  BUT  OF  SOUTHERN  EUROPE. 


SO  COMPLETELY  DOES  SENOR  GAUDI,  THE  ARCHITECT,  VARY  IN  HIS  METHODS 
FROM  THE  MEDIEVAL  SPIRIT  THAT  IT  IS  ALMOST  AS  THOUGH  THE  VERY 
CONCEPTION  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL  ARCHITECTURE  HAD  NEW  BIRTH  IN  HIS  WORK. 


THE  UPPER  PART  OF  THE  STRUCTURE  WHIRLS  IN  THE  MISTS  OF 
CHAOS,  FROM  WHICH  IN  THE  BODY  OF  THE  BUILDING  GROPE 
OUT  CURIOUS  ANIMALS,  BIRD  FORMS  AND  HUMAN  BEINGS. 


DETAIL  OF  DOORWAY,  SHOWING  THE  FLIGHT  INTO  EGYPT  AND  THE  SLAUGHTER  OF  THE 
INNOCENTS,  ESPECIALLY  GRAPHIC  FRAGMENTS  OF  THE  WORK:  THIS  PHOTOGRAPH  ALSO  REVEALS 
THE  NEW  CONCEPTION  OF  BASE  AND  CAPITAL  WITH  ITS  EXTRAORDINARY  ORNAMENTATION. 
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carved,  this  time  with  the  genealogy  of  Christ;  and  the  capital  to  be  of 
shell  forms  with  the  letters  Jesus  across  them,  while  the  arch  of  the 
door  is  made  half  of  ox  and  of  horse  heads,  half  of  saints.  Above  is 
an  array  of  leaves  twining  around  the  words  Gloria  in  excelsis,  with 
fine  groups  of  figures  each  side  of  an  oddly  twisted  central  pinnacle 
and  silhouetted  against  two  Gothic  windows.  The  great  reveal  of 
this  central  doorway  is  ornamented  on  the  left  by  a  procession  of 
turkeys,  on  the  right  by  one  of  guinea-hens;  then  come  the  larger 
columns  between  the  gables,  showing  a  startlingly  new  conception  of 
base  and  capital,  for  the  former  is  a  colossal  tortoise  peeping  from  under 
his  shell,  the  latter  gracefully  spreading  palm  leaves.  Halfway  up,  the 
shaft  is  interrupted  by  waves  that  crest  into  the  word  Joseph. 
The  palm  leaves  support  groups  of  angels  with  long  iron  trumpets, 
and  standing  on  worlds  of  iron  stars. 

What  can  it  all  mean,  one  asks.  But  would  not  a  Greek  reem¬ 
bodied,  say  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  suddenly  set  down  before 
Chartres  or  any  of  the  great  Gothic  cathedrals,  have  asked  the  same 
thing?  Could  anything  have  been  a  greater  shock  to  his  ideals  of 
classic  symmetry  and  restrained  highly  conventionalized,  rhythmic 
ornament  ?  What  the  Barcelona  cathedral  means,  according  to  a 
native  whom  I  heard  explaining  it  to  a  provincial  friend,  is  Senor 
Gaudi’s  assertion  that  architecture  is  capable  of  telling  a  story,  and 
he  has  made  it  tell  the  story  of  the  Creation.  Strange  to  say,  it  is  the 
scientific  version — the  world  emerging  from  chaos  and  producing 
successively  plant  and  animal  life.  The  culminating  act  is  the  birth 
of  the  Savior,  so  naturally  scenes  from  His  life  have  supplied  subjects 
for  most  of  the  sculpture.  If  it  was  the  architect’s  object  to  tell 
a  story  in  stone  certainly  he  who  runs 
may  read  and  read  plainly.  The  orna¬ 
ment  tells  the  story  and  because  of  the 
continuity  of  the  theme,  it  has  wonderful 
consistency.  Unlike  ancient  imaginations 
that  have  whipped  up  monstrous  forms  of 
sphinx  and  centaur  and  mermaid  into  de- 
tails,  we  have  here  a  simple,  logical  growth 
of  natural  forms,  admirably  executed  and 
admirably  consistent — two  prime  requisites 
of  good  ornament.  It  is  the  sort  of  deco¬ 
ration  that  is  very  satisfying  to  the  sculptor 
because  it  is  so  sculptural,  but  that  is  in¬ 
sufficient  to  the  architect  because  it  is  not 
always  structural.  It  even  strains  one’s  detail  of  “slaughter  of  the 
credulity  cit  times  timt  tins  cliurcli  iront  ot  of  barnyard  fowl  below. 
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DETAIL  OF  “MIST  OF 
ages”  IN  ENTRANCE. 


waving  palms  and  dripping  icicles  should 
really  be  solid  masonry,  and  not  some 
plastic  substance. 

The  amount  of  embellishment  around 
the  three  important  portals,  overwhelming 
as  it  is  at  first  glance,  is  really  no  more 
than  at  Rheims,  but  it  appears  so  because 
it  is  freer,  and  because  it  never  repeats 
itself.  But  though  really  less  in  quantity 
than  it  appears  to  be,  one  is  nevertheless 
staggered  on  reflecting  what  a  prodigious 
task  it  must  have  been  to  detail  it  on  pa¬ 
per;  for  in  these  days  when  workmen  are 
merely  stone  cutters,  and  not  artists  as  were  the 
Gothic  workmen  of  Rheims,  every  feature  down 
to  the  minutest  detail  must  be  drawn  either  at 
full  size  on  paper  for  them,  or  at  quarter  size  for  a  sculptor  to  make  a 
plaster  model  to  hand  over  to  the  stone  cutters.  This  latter  was  the 
modus  operandi  at  Barcelona,  for  some  of  the  groups  were  still  only  of 
plaster  waiting  to  be  criticized  and  corrected  in  position  before  being 
cut  in  stone.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  charac¬ 
ter  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate  the  . ' 
monumental  scale  of  these  groups;) 
but  examining  the  fragments  with 
which  the  ground  about  is  lit¬ 
tered  we  found  a  turtle  and  a 
seal  waiting  to  be  hoisted  to 
unimportant  points  in  the  fa¬ 
cade  that  measured  seven  feet. 

The  detail,  however,  is  far  from 
being  impressive  for  size  alone. 

For  all  of  it  Senor  Gaudi  has  in 


TORTOISE  CREEPING  OUT  OF  SHELL, 
FORMING  BASE  OF  COLUMN. 


sisted  on  the  best  talent  procurable 
(and  even  in  this  commercial  age  the  Catalan  hand  has  not  lost  its 
cunning).  Figures,  beasts,  birds  are  not  only  admirably  modeled, 
but  have  decided  charm.  The  Flight  into  Egypt,  Christ  as  a  Car¬ 
penter,  the  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents,  are  splendid  groups  of 
sculpture:  the  little  compositions  of  barnyard  fowl  each  side  of  the 
doors  are  full  of  sentiment.  In  short,  one  not  conversant  with  the 
exactions  of  modern  architecture  can  hardly  realize  what  a  herculean 
task  it  has  been  to  erect  even  this  small  portion  of  Barcelona’s  new 
cathedral,  for  there  is  nothing  else  in  the  world  of  modern  architect¬ 
ure  comparable  to  it. 
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EDUCATION  AS  A  PREVENTIVE  OF  DIVORCE: 
BY  MARGUERITE  O.  B.  WILKINSON 

"'jT  THIS  time,  when  the  question  of  legislation  on 
divorce  is  being  discussed  not  only  by  statesmen 
and  clergy,  but  also  by  many  of  the  interested  laity, 
it  seems  appropriate  to  inquire  what  divorce  essen¬ 
tially  is— -whether  it  is,  in  and  of  itself,  a  social  dis¬ 
ease,  a  cure  for  a  social  disease,  or  a  symptomatic 
resultant  of  more  grave  disorders.  If  we  decide  that 
divorce  is,  in  itself,  the  evil,  then  we  should  expect  to  find  a  maximum 
of  morality  and  happiness  where  there  is  a  minimum  of  divorce. 
There  are  a  few  superficial  observers  ready  to  make  this  claim.  But 
those  who  have  to  look  below  the  surface  of  things  have  become 
suspicious  of  this  conclusion  and  have  been  forced  to  believe  that 
there  is  probably  as  much  marital  unhappiness  without  divorce  as 
with  it,  and  as  flagrant  violations  of  the  moral  law.  But  without 
divorce  such  unhappiness  and  such  violations  are  more  discreetly 
veiled  than  is  possible  when  relief  may  be  sought  in  court. 

On  the  other  hand,  most  right-thinking  people  will  agree  with 
the  clergy  that  divorce  is  a  very  questionable  cure  for  the  evils  from 
which  we  suffer,  at  best  the  clumsiest  sort  of  social  surgery,  frequently 
causing  as  much  harm  as  good  by  poisoning  the  blood  of  the  social 
body. 

Let  us,  therefore,  for  the  purposes  of  this  article,  accept  the  hypothe¬ 
sis  that  divorce  is  really  a  result  of  diseased  conditions  and  a  warning 
that  preventive  medicine  is  needed.  Let  us  admit  that  the  real  evil 
lies  deeper  than  we  have  hitherto  realized,  in  our  lack  of  educative 
preparation  for  domestic  relations,  and  in  our  conventional  thought 
(or  lack  of  thought)  about  the  duties,  responsibilities  and  privileges 
of  married  life.  We  have  not  remembered  soon  enough  that  what 
young  men  and  women,  or  even  girls  and  boys,  think  about  marriage 
before  they  marry  is  an  important  determinant  of  their  subsequent 
way  of  living. 

Let  us  admit  that  the  real  cure  does  not  lie  altogether,  or  even 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  legislators,  much  as  we  do  need  uniform  legis¬ 
lation  in  this  country,  but  rather  in  the  hands  of  all  those  who  have 
any  part  in  the  education  of  the  public  mind  and  conscience.  Legisla¬ 
tion  can  make  marriage  more  difficult,  thereby  increasing  illegitimate 
relationships  already  too  numerous,  or  it  can  prohibit  or  restrict 
divorce  with  a  limited  and  negative  result  in  the  favor  of  righteous¬ 
ness,  but  right  education  can  make  the  informed  mind  and  the  poised 
character  which  are  necessary  to  the  solution  of  great  problems  in¬ 
dividual  and  national. 

And  this  brings  to  us  a  momentous  choice.  Either  we  must 
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abandon  the  great  monogamic  ideal  which  centuries  of  painful  evolution 
have  brought  us,  and  set  up  for  posterity  a  lower  and  easier  ideal, 
thus  taking  a  step  backward  for  the  whole  race,  or  else  we  must  pre¬ 
pare  men  and  women  to  live  in  harmony  with  this  ideal.  Otherwise 
we  shall  always  have  divorce. 

Roughly  stated,  the  monogamic  ideal  is  the  free  choice  of  one 
woman  by  one  man  and  one  man  by  one  woman  as  mates  for  life. 
It  is  an  ideal  that  demands  more  in  the  way  of  constancy  and  self- 
control  than  any  which  preceded  it,  and  yet,  perhaps  just  because 
of  this  fact,  and  also  because  of  the  security  it  affords  the  child,  we 
have  firm  faith  in  it,  and  there  are  few  who  would  be  willing  to  give 
it  up.  We  are  inclined  to  agree  that  the  race  has,  at  last,  made  a 
good  general  plan  for  the  marriage  relation,  and  that  our  difficulties 
(as  is  also  the  case  with  the  ideal  of  democracy)  are  practical  rather 
than  theoretical.  We  are  all  individuals  sharply  differentiated  one  from 
another,  and  it  has  become  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  us  to  marry 
the  right  mates  on  the  right  terms,  and  to  be  loyal  to  them  when 
chosen.  After  ages  of  rigid  discipline  we  have  developed  a  sense 
of  responsibility  toward  our  neighbors,  a  realization  that  our  mar¬ 
riages  are  important  not  only  as  touching  our  own  temporary  happi¬ 
ness  and  consequent  usefulness,  but  also  as  they  affect  the  lives  of  others. 
Therefore  we  have  the  monogamic  ideal.  But  we  have  not  been  able 
to  cut  away  the  aftermath  of  the  old  systems  of  marriage,  and  with 
hardy  courage  to  prepare  ourselves  for  the  attainment  of  the  new 
ideal.  Therefore  we  have  with  us  divorce,  which  good  clergymen 
abhor,  good  statesmen  deprecate,  and  good  people  everywhere  wish  to 
avoid. 

After  centuries  of  shameful  mythology  which  denounced  mother¬ 
hood  as  the  “curse  of  Eve”  we  have  come  at  last  to  declare  the  truth, 
even  with  lavish  sentiment,  that  the  functions  of  maternity  are  the 
noblest  and  most  altruistic  functions  of  physical  life,  and  that  spiritual 
motherhood  is  the  greatest  asset  of  civilization.  But  we  are  still 
childishly  ashamed  of  the  sex  that  goes  before  maternity  and  makes 
it  possible.  In  these  days  of  acute  respect  for  scientific  law  we  are 
apologetic  for  the  reverent  bi-sexual  evolution  whose  highest  triumph 
we  are,  and  while,  in  our  hearts,  we  thank  God  for  making  mothers, 
with  our  lips,  or  by  silence,  we  chide  Him  for  having  made  men  and 
women  diverse.  Nor  does  the  recognition  of  the  altruistic  power  of 
spiritual  motherhood  lead  us  to  trust  in  it,  and  to  make  it  fully 
effective  by  turning  its  force  into  the  channels  of  public  as  well  as 
private  life. 

Our  young  people  do  not  clamorously  demand  a  knowledge  of 
Greek,  Latin,  or  higher  mathematics,  but  these  things  we  are  care- 
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ful  to  offer  them.  They  do,  universally,  demand  a  working  knowledge 
of  life  and  love,  but  this  we  prudishly  deny.  Yet  we  have  only  to  read  the 
“advice  to  the  love-lorn”  column  of  a  metropolitan  daily  to  perceive 
a  genuine  anxiety  about  the  wise  choice  of  mates,  and  a  thwarted 
idealism,  which,  if  trained  and  encouraged,  would  blossom  into  the 
health  and  glory  of  the  nation. 

Of  course,  we  are  properly  shocked  when  boys  and  girls  of  good 
stock  and  fair  promise  “go  wrong,”  but  we  seem  quite  willing  to  leave 
them  unaided  by  knowledge,  to  wrestle  vainly  for  control  with  the 
mightiest  and  most  superb  of  biological  forces. 

With  naive  sagacity  we  advise  boys  and  girls  to  marry  “good” 
boys  and  girls,  and  think  that  in  so  doing  we  have  done  enough. 
But  where  is  the  definite  standard  by  which  they  shall  recognize 
“goodness,”  when  they  are  turned  loose  in  a  world  that  will  deceive 
them  if  it  can,  and  just  what  degree  of  goodness  can  they  demand 
and  find  ? 

We  have  begun  to  develop  our  girls  along  individual  lines,  as  we 
develop  our  boys,  but  we  still  expect  them  to  be  contented  with  a 
submissive  life  of  marital  dependence,  in  which  the  will  of  the  hus¬ 
band  assumes  all  dignified  responsibility  and  control,  and  all  liberty 
for  achievement.  If  there  is  something  of  value  in  each  human  ego, 
feminine  as  well  as  masculine,  then  is  it  not  as  valuable  after  marriage 
as  before,  and  should  we  not  either  be  consistently  Chinese  in  a  re¬ 
fusal  to  develop  feminine  individuality  at  all,  or  else  adjust  ourselves 
as  speedily  as  possible  to  a  plan  of  life  that  will  give  women  greater 
scope  for  achievement  ?  And  should  we  not  foster  conventions 
flexible  enough  so  that  a  woman  is  not  forced  to  adopt  either  cooking 
or  calling  as  the  chief  duty  of  life  according  to  the  weight  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  purse? 

These  are  but  a  few  of  our  inconsistencies — enough  perhaps  to 
hint  at  the  causes  that  destroy  homes  through  ill-considered  and 
unsuitable  marriages  and  ill-adjusted  life  plans.  Oh,  that  our  human¬ 
ity  were  not  afraid  to  be  richly  and  fully  human  in  its  every  mani¬ 
festation  ! 

WHERE  there  is  no  love — let  it  be  many  times  repeated — 
there  is  no  home,  even  though  both  persons  with  uncom¬ 
promising  firmness,  resolve  to  stand  by  a  bad  bargain  “for 
the  children’s  sake.”  This  requires  a  very  substantial  heroism  on 
the  part  of  parents  and  is  productive  of  good,  for,  in  many  cases,  it 
secures  to  the  child  a  protection  which  would  otherwise  be  lacking. 
But  it  is  not  health,  it  is  not  happiness,  it  is  not  idealism.  That  divorce 
may  cease  to  exist  there  must  be  right  marriages,  and  that  there 
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may  be  right  marriages  there  must  be  love  and  educative  preparation 
for  the  passions  as  well  as  the  labors  of  life. 

To  this  end  we  must  teach  the  right  things  about  sex  before  the 
wrong  things  are  learned,  and  we  must  be  ready  to  do  away  with  all 
notions  of  marriage  and  love  that  do  not  coordinate  with  the  great 
ideal  we  have  in  view,  and  are,  therefore,  a  corrupting  force  in  our 
life.  The  first  part  of  this  twofold  task  is  difficult,  but  the  second 
part  is  herculean. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  outline  any  scheme  of 
sex  education.  Many  of  the  best  minds  of  today,  here  and  abroad, 
are  giving  their  attention  to  this  matter,  and  something  has  already 
been  wrought  out  for  us  in  the  way  of  awakened  public  interest  and 
a  braver  and  more  direct  approach  to  the  questions  involved.  Suf¬ 
fice  it  to  say  here  that  sex  education  must  no  longer  be  sentimental, 
superficial,  insubstantial  and  illogical,  but  definite,  scientific,  ethical, 
firmly  established  on  cause  and  effect,  and  closely  linked  with  the 
religious  awakening  of  adolescence,  so  that  its  principles  will  not 
evaporate  at  the  first  encounter  with  actualities,  but  will  stand  fast 
in  the  reason,  strengthened  by  the  desire  of  the  heart. 

O  V  # 

But  we  can  do  more  than  teach  accurately  the  anatomy,  physi¬ 
ology  and  ethical  hygiene  of  sex.  We  can  give  young  people,  and 
especially  girls,  some  knowledge  of  the  why  and  wherefore  of  the 
right  social  customs.  In  homes  of  sincerity  and  refinement  this  is 
frequently  done — but  not  always.  And  right  here,  I  believe  that 
some  sweet-hearted  woman  of  the  “old  school”  will  gently  remon¬ 
strate  “Innocence  is  very  sweet!”  Yes,  verily,  dear  lady,  but  it  be¬ 
longs  to  the  time  when  your  boys  and  girls  are  always  under  your  eye. 
When  you  cease  to  be  with  them  hourly  as  protector  they  should  be 
fit  to  protect  themselves.  Innocence  belongs  to  childhood  and  to  an 
age  or  conditions  that  does  not  make  it  necessary  for  young  men  and 
women  to  face  the  industrial  struggle  together  and  to  choose  their 
own  mates  and  solve  their  own  problems.  There  is  nothing  more 
pathetic  than  the  young  girl  alone  in  a  city  boarding-house,  commit- 
tingly,  unwittingly  as  God  knows,  and  men  do  not  know,  little  indis¬ 
cretions  which  cause  ill-natured  gossip  and  bring  hot  tears  of  humilia¬ 
tion  that  are  all  quite  unnecessary  and  only  exist  because  the  dear 
mother  in  her  quiet  home  does  not  realize  the  danger  and  has  not 
fitted  her  girl  to  face  it. 

Those  who  are  eager  to  begin  the  reconstruction  could  not  do 
better  than  read  Olive  Schreiner’s  solemnly  beautiful  and  prophetic 
book,  “Woman  and  Labor.”  To  read  that  book  is  to  declare  war 
on  every  morbid  and  unhealthy  prejudice  which  prevents  women 
from  taking  their  rightful  place  in  the  world,  and  marriage  from  be- 
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coming  the  glorious  thing  it  ought  to  be.  Let  us  now  tear  down  a 
few  old  idols  from  their  places  that  we  may  set  new  gods  in  their 
shrines. 

One  of  the  most  persistent  and  hideous  of  the  old  prejudices  is 
the  idea  that,  willy  nilly,  with  or  without  the  right  opportunity,  every 
girl  should  marry.  This  idea  is  made  the  more  absurd  by  our  abso¬ 
lute  knowledge  that  not  all  girls  can  marry.  Once  upon  a  time  mar¬ 
riage  was  very  nearly  essential  to  women  for  their  own  safety,  and 
quite  essential  to  the  women  of  a  race  of  fighting  men  in  order  that 
the  ranks  be  kept  full  and  strong  by  the  birth  of  many  lads  to  take  the 
places  of  those  slain  in  battle.  Under  such  a  regime  there  was  no 
place  for  the  spinster.  But  our  civilization  is  not  a  civilization  of 
war,  but  of  industry,  and  an  individual’s  value  to  society  does  not  lie 
simply  and  solely  in  parenthood,  important  as  that  may  be.  As  it  is 
no  longer  necessary  for  all  men  to  be  warriors,  so  it  is  no  longer  neces¬ 
sary  for  all  women  to  be  wives  and  mothers  in  order  that  the  race 
may  advance.  This  old,  androcentric  civilization  that  bred  men 
chiefly  for  war,  and,  inversely,  provoked  war  whenever  men  became 
too  numerous,  is  passing  away  forever  and  giving  place  to  a  civiliza¬ 
tion  at  once  more  human  and  humane. 

NO  ONE  wishes  to  dispute  the  fact  that  the  woman  who  has 
a  happy  home,  a  loving  and  lovable  husband  and  sweet  little 
children  is,  indeed,  blessed,  and  is  living  in  obedience  to  the 
high  behest  of  Nature  and  of  God.  But  it  is  time  to  maintain,  for 
the  good  of  all,  that  the  woman  who  enters  into  the  bonds  of  matri¬ 
mony  for  a  home,  or  because  it  is  considered  the  thing  to  do,  without 
being  sure  of  the  love  that  would  illumine  the  way,  not  only  degrades 
herself,  but  paves  the  way  to  the  divorce  court  by  her  insincerity. 
And  it  is  time  to  show  honest  respect  for  the  girl  who  is  brave  enough 
to  go  through  life  alone  rather  than  become  a  counterfeit,  giving  to 
her  husband  an  unsatisfactory  and  insincere  relationship,  and  to  her 
children  a  home  life  unsound  at  the  core.  And  it  should  redound  to 
the  credit  of  President  Taft  that  he  has  seen  this  truth  better  than 
most  men  of  our  time,  and  that  he  is  decidedly  on  the  side  of  good 
morals  when  he  says,  “I  wish  that  every  girl  in  the  world  were  so 
situated  that  she  would  not  think  it  necessary  for  her  to  marry  unless 
she  really  wanted  to.” 

In  the  interests  of  honest  living  it  is  time  to  set  before  girls  another 
ideal,  the  ideal  of  service,  which  bids  them  marry  and  make  all  legiti¬ 
mate  sacrifices  with  the  right  love  for  the  right  man,  but,  failing  this* 
bids  them  give  themselves  over  to  such  labors  and  pursuits  as  will 
make  their  lives  strong,  hearty,  productive  and  happy,  and  will 
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enable  them  to  contribute  to  our  civilization  in  ways  for  which  the 
married  woman  has  little  opportunity. 

And  why  not  do  away,  also,  with  that  decaying  relic  of  barbarism, 
the  notion  that  woman  was  divinely  created  for  the  pleasure  of  man  ? 
In  a  certain  high  sense  it  is  true,  just  as  the  converse  is  true,  that 
man  was  created  for  the  happiness  of  woman,  each  for  the  other. 
But  in  its  generally  accepted  sense  it  is  utterly  false.  It  is  not  the 
chief  duty  of  young  women  to  attract  or  “lure”  young  men  at  all 
costs,  or  the  duty  or  the  married  woman  to  gratify  every  whim  of  her 
husband  without  regard  to  reason,  justice  or  common  sense. 

It  is  this  idea,  as  much  as  any  other,  that  makes  the  “trail  of  the 
serpent”  apparent  in  the  city  streets  today.  It  is  this  idea  that  is 
responsible  for  the  oversexing  of  girls,  the  pernicious  something 
which  leads  them  to  adopt,  with  great  loss  of  dignity  and  value,  a  too 
coquettish  dress  and  a  too  pliant  manner— even  a  few  of  man’s  milder 
vices — in  order  to  gain  attention.  It  is  this  idea  which  prevents  men 
and  women  from  appealing  to  the  best  in  each  other,  from  rousing 
and  stimulating  the  finer  sex  attributes,  and  which  holds  women 
back  from  the  attainment  of  the  genuine  blessings,  human  privileges 
and  real  virtues  which  are  men’s! 

In  the  days  of  new  civic  righteousness  that  are  to  come,  we  shall 
pay  a  lesser  tribute,  I  think,  to  the  coquettish,  decorated,  supersexed 
“eternal  feminine;”  for  a  woman  may  be  as  feminine  as  the  pronoun 
“she”  without  any  real  grandeur  of  mind  and  heart.  And  we  shall 
offer  deeper  homage,  I  believe,  to  the  normal,  natural,  simple  and 
serene  “eternal  womanly,”  for  womanly  no  woman  can  be  without 
strength,  patience,  fortitude,  self-reliance  and  love.  In  those  days 
the  woman  a  man  honors  with  an  offer  of  marriage  is  less  likely  to  be 
a  flippant  young  miss  who  will  bore  him  to  distraction  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year,  when  he  has  had  time  to  estimate  her  weakness  and 
shallowness,  and  when  the  glamour  has  faded  from  the  pitiful  little 
tricks  that  won  him. 

We  must  accustom  ourselves  to  another  new  idea — that  as  mar¬ 
riage  is  no  longer  a  duty  for  all  women,  so  it  is  no  longer  a  trade  or 
profession,  requiring  all  the  time  and  labor  of  all  married  women. 
Some  confusion  has  arisen  on  this  point  because  certain  labors  have 
been  associated  with  marriage  in  the  popular  mind.  But  these  labors 
may  in  the  near  future  come  to  be  considered  as  trades  in  themselves, 
not  inseparably  connected  with  marriage,  and  the  wives  of  the  days  to 
come  may  be  found  performing  diverse  tasks.  For  we  know  that  in  our 
own  times  a  woman  may  be  the  best  of  good  wives  and  good  mothers 
but  with  small  knowledge  of  spinning,  weaving,  basket-making,  pot¬ 
tery-making,  agriculture  or  even  baking,  although  all  of  these  trades 
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used  to  be  inseparably  connected  with  the  lives  of  married  women. 
And  tomorrow,  owing  to  changed  conditions,  the  woman  doctor  or 
lawyer  may  seem  to  be  as  desirable  a  mate  as  the  cook  or  seamstress 
today.  So  much  is  possible! 


AND  here  we  come  to  the  most  potent  of  all  causes  of  divorce — 
the  conventionally  enforced  idleness  of  many  married  women 
—parasitism  Mrs.  Schreiner  calls  it — and  the  overwork  of 
many  of  our  men.  As  Mrs.  Schreiner  lucidly  demonstrates  a  large 
part  of  the  good,  old-fashioned  household  labor  of  women  has  been 
taken  from  them,  or  at  least  from  their  direct  control  in  the  home,  by 
the  invention  of  machinery  and  the  use  of  it  by  men.  And  women 
have  not  been  able  to  balance  this  loss  by  assuming  rapidly  enough 
their  share  in  the  new  intellectual  fields  of  labor.  Instead  they  have 
become,  in  ever-increasing  numbers,  dependent  upon  men  for  sup¬ 
port  without  the  old  tasks  that  justified,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  old 
economic  position  of  women,  or  at  least  made  it  consistent  with  self- 
respect.  And  it  is  one  of  the  gravest  evils  of  our  times  that,  in  order 
to  satisfy  certain  pernicious  conventions  and  support  one  or  more 
healthy  and  capable  women  in  comparative  idleness,  many  of  our 
finest  men  are  compelled  to  hurry  through  life  with  no  opportunity 
for  culture  and  the  sane,  slow  ripening  of  masculine  character,  with 
no  time  for  altruistic  service  of  the  town,  the  commonwealth  or  the 
nation,  and  with  no  leisure  for  happy  companionship  with  those 
women  for  whom  he  gives  up  so  much. 

The  rush  of  our  present  life  comes  to  bear  most  heavily  on  our 
most  chivalrous.  It  Wears  them  out  physically  and  mentally  and 
discourages  them  spiritually  before  they  are  fifty  years  of  age.  It 
gives  them  only  time  enough  to  nourish  a  vague  doubt  of  the  woman¬ 
hood  that  is  content  to  fatten  on  their  toil,  instead  of  laboring  staunch¬ 
ly  with  them  as  healthy  womanhood  should  do.  They  find  their 
usefulness  limited,  their  powers  exhausted  and  wonder  why.  And 
then,  sometimes  in  utter  weariness  they  throw  off  the  yoke  and  try 
to  begin  again.  But  the  women  are  not  always  wholly  to  blame  for 
this  condition.  Sometimes  with  a  perfectly  unreasoning  “I  can 
support  a  wife”  pride,  a  man  will  insist  that  a  woman  should  give 
up  once  and  forever  the  only  work  in  which  she  takes  any  interest, 
and  leaves  her  a  choice  between  idleness  and  housework  in  his  home 
(which  always,  with  or  without  fitness,  a  man  will  permit  a  woman 
to  do) !  But  if  a  woman  should  say  to  her  husband  before,  or  soon 
after  marriage,  “John,  it  does  not  please  me  that  you  should  be  a 
lawyer — you  must  become  a  stock  broker,”  or  “James,  when  you 
marry  me  you  must  give  up  the  art  that  you  love  and  become  a  car- 
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penter,”  would  we  not  be  quick  to  decry  her  injustice  ?  Yet  there 
are  men  who  still  say  to  their  wives,  “The  work  you  love  you  must 
give  up.  You  may  do  the  work  I  provide  or  none  at  all.” 

Of  course,  motherhood  brings  to  women  certain  temporary  limi¬ 
tations,  but  the  thing  we  do  not  recognize  is  that  these  limitations 
are  temporary.  And,  if,  in  all  the  ages  past,  women  were  able  to 
combine  with  motherhood  the  most  arduous  physical  labors,  it  seems 
probable  that,  in  the  present  and  the  future  wThen  the  demands  of 
maternity  are  less  rigorous,  women  should  be  able,  with  gain  to  the 
race,  to  enter  the  new  fields  of  labor  and  accomplish  laudable  results. 

Suppose  a  woman  has  been  denied  her  own  labor  for  conven¬ 
tional  reasons  and  given  the  choice  between  housework  and  idleness. 
Suppose  her  children  are  out  of  her  arms  and  at  school  and  that  a 
large  part  of  her  time  is  her  own.  Suppose  that  her  husband’s  in¬ 
come  is  just  large  enough  to  admit  of  keeping  a  servant,  provided 
they  do  not  try  to  save.  She  does  not  like  housework  and  keeps  the 
servant,  salving  her  conscience  with  the  thought  that  “when  John 
gets  a  raise”  they  can  begin  to  save.  Then  she  becomes  a  card  fiend 
or  a  culture  fiend — it  does  not  much  matter  which,  and  for  lack  of 
good  wholesome  labor,  employs  a  caddy  to  help  her  keep  thin.  Her 
husband  is  forced  to  become  a  work  fiend,  a  drudge,  a  mere  provider, 
and  can  no  longer  play  the  role  of  romantic  lover.  He  is  too  sleepy 
in  the  evening  to  attempt  to  keep  abreast  of  her  interests,  and  his 
accounts  of  his  work  probably  do  not  interest  her,  since  she  is  not  a 
worker  herself.  Comradeship  dies,  and  trouble  begins  right  here. 

Surely  there  is  no  greater  safeguard  for  man  and  woman  than 
the  work  in  which  mind  and  body  can  delight.  Surely  there  is  no 
more  arbitrary  convention  than  that  which  permits  a  man  to  dictate  to 
his  wife  in  her  choice  of  labor.  Surelv  it  is  time  to  give  girls  vocational 
training  and  permit  wherever  it  is  possible  and  right,  the  exercise 
of  individual  powers  by  married  as  well  as  by  single  women,  and  to 
say,  with  Mrs.  Schreiner,  “We  claim  all  labor  for  our  province.” 

NOR  is  there  any  greater  foe  of  divorce  than  the  full,  reverential 
and  human  companionship  of  the  man  and  woman  who  are 
husband  and  wife.  For  both  it  is  cultural  and  valuable  be¬ 
yond  the  power  of  words  to  tell.  But  it  is  only  possible  between 
equals,  and,  say  what  he  will  to  the  contrary,  no  man  of  good  sense 
can  respect  as  an  equal  the  woman  whose  days  are  so  many  efforts 
to  kill  time. 

And,  if  the  marriages  of  tomorrow  are  really  to  be  happier  than 
the  marriages  of  today,  girls  must  demand  this  status  of  full  equality 
with  the  men  they  marry,  not  an  equality  of  privileges  only,  but 
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an  equality  in  responsibilities,  duties  and  powers,  which,  nevertheless 
recognizes  that  they  are  not  identical. 

The  young  wife  must  be  strengthened  in  her  vague  belief  that, 
although  married,  she  is  still  a  person  and  should  be  the  director  of 
her  own  physical,  mental  and  spiritual  activities,  and  responsible  for 
them.  For,  when  a  woman,  through  force  of  misfit  circumstances, 
becomes  subservient  in  any  great  degree  to  the  man  with  whom  she 
lives,  she  loses,  quite  naturally,  her  sense  of  conscience  and  respon¬ 
sibility  in  matters  over  which  she  has  little  or  no  control.  The  old 
social  custom  which  gave  husbands  absolute  power  in  the  control 
of  wives  had,  at  least,  consistency  to  recommend  it,  since  it  also  made 
them  responsible  for  their  wives’  behavior.  Today  the  etiquette  of 
life  and  the  law  of  the  land  hold  that  women  are  morally  responsible 
creatures,  but  the  exigencies  of  life  place  them  at  a  great  disadvantage 
in  matters  of  self-control. 

When  such  a  woman  becomes  restless  and  unhappy  in  her  own 
home,  she  is  shorn  of  all  power  to  help  herself  because  her  thought 
and  her  desires  have  no  value  there,  and  she  must  go  out  of  her  home, 
into  court,  for  redress,  cherishing  the  sullen  feeling  that  she  “couldn’t 
help  it”  and  was  not  “to  blame!” 

And,  if  it  is  true  that  girls  should  demand  less  of  men  in  the  way 
of  unearned  leisure  and  luxury,  and  more  in  the  way  of  liberty  to  con¬ 
trol  their  own  lives,  it  is  also  of  primary  importance  that  they  should 
demand  more  of  men  in  the  way  of  temperance,  soberness  and  chastity, 
and  that  they  vehemently  refuse  the  double  standard  of  morals  and 
stand  firmly  for  the  pure  man  as  a  father  of  tomorrow’s  citizens. 

Let  the  boys  and  girls,  then,  face  marriage  with  their  eyes  open, 
knowing  that  the  decision  about  marriage  is  the  most  important  an 
individual  is  called  upon  to  make.  Let  them  be  trained  from  child¬ 
hood  in  the  laws  of  sex  and  right  living,  so  that  they  fully  understand 
the  duties  and  privileges  of  life’s  greatest  relationship.  Let  both  be 
self-reliant  economically,  and  offer  them  as  many  legitimate  forms 
of  amusement  as  possible,  so  that,  by  studying  together,  working 
together,  and  playing  together  they  come  to  understand  each  other 
and  do  not  make  choice  by  force  of  proximity  or  moonlit  perfervid 
error.  Then,  having  met  and  loved,  let  them,  before  they  marry, 
make  their  fundamental  life  plans,  assign  to  each  other  the  places 
they  wish  to  hold,  agree  as  to  their  economic  relations  and  respective 
duties,  and  so,  with  the  domestic  altar  firmly  built  upon  a  rock  foun¬ 
dation,  marry  and  fulfil  their  destinies. 

Until  these  things  have  come  to  pass  there  can  be  no  adequate 
cure  for  the  “divorce  evil.”  When  they  have  come  to  pass  there  will 
be  no  “divorce  evil”  left  to  cure. 


MARTHA  ANN  JACKSON:  A  STORY:  BY 
GERTRUDE  RUSSELL  LEWIS 


WO  sisters  married :  one  went  to  town  to  live  and  had  a 
hired  man  to  work  for  her  and  one  went  to  a  farm  and 
worked  for  the  hired  men.  And  they  each  had  sons 
and  a  daughter.  As  time  passed  the  town  establish¬ 
ment  grew  more  and  more  elaborate  and  Auntie’s 
cares  so  heavy  that  she  sent  out  to  the  farm  for  Martha 
Ann  Jackson,  and  Martha  Ann  came  in  and  saw 
Auntie  through  the  training  of  a  new  cook  or  whatever  it  might 
be.  Then  Rosalie  went  to  college  and  Auntie  must  not  be  alone, 
and  Rosalie  went  abroad  and  decided  to  stay  and  study,  and  of 
course  Martha  Ann  went  in  to  be  with  Auntie,  and  after  a  time  Rosalie 
married  and  then  surely  Auntie  could  not  be  left  with  that  great  house 
on  her  hands;  and  later  Rosalie  came  home  with  the  babies  and  her 
social  duties  so  engaged  her  that  Martha  Ann  was  more  than  ever 
needed  with  the  children.  And  so  her  home  came  to  be  with  Auntie 
and  when  Rosalie  had  an  evening  dress  Martha  Ann  had  a  pretty 
organdie,  which  equalized  the  situation. 

Rut  in  the  course  of  events,  well  into  the  course  of  events,  for 
Martha  Ann  was  growing  toward  thirty,  Martha  Ann  became  fond 
of  a  good,  quiet  doctor  in  the  nearest  town.  No  one  knew  how 
they  could  have  met,  and  in  a  tentative  way,  depending,  of  course, 
upon  Auntie,  they  became  engaged. 

Now  Auntie,  from  lack  of  other  interests  and  no  cares  had  taken 
up  invalidism  as  a  profession,  and  the  prospect  of  losing  Martha 
Ann  was  not  to  be  contemplated.  Whereupon  Martha  Ann  promised 
not  to  leave  her.  And  so  fourteen  years  passed  and  Martha  Ann 
became  heavy  and  a  little  gray  and  the  good  doctor  in  the  next  town 
became  gray  and  a  bit  heavy,  and  at  last  Auntie  became  really  ill  and 
died.  And  before  she  died  she  said:  “Martha  Ann,  promise  me  you 
will  not  leave  Rosalie  for  a  year.”  Martha  Ann  promised  and  Auntie 
died,  leaving  Martha  Ann  her  smallest  diamond  ring. 

And  ten  months  went  by  and  one  day  the  good  gray  doctor  who  had 
not  had  a  comfortable  bed  or  a  well-ordered  dinner  in  all  his  faithful, 
tired,  hourless  professional  life,  dropped  by  the  weary  way.  Martha 
Ann  placed  Rosalie’s  baby  gently  by  and  answered  the  telephone. 
The  voice  said:  “Is  this  you,  Martha  Ann?  I  wondered  if  anyone 
thought  to  tell  you  that  Doctor  Waite  died  this  morning.” 

So  then  Martha  Ann  was  free  to  go  home  to  her  worn-out  mother 
who  hardly  knew  that  she  had  a  daughter.  And  when  later  one  said : 
“  What  a  comfort  it  must  be  to  Mrs.  Jackson  to  have  Martha  Ann  at 
home  again,”  they  answered:  “Didn’t  you  knowT  about  poor  Martha 
Ann  ?  She  has  paresis  and  hasn’t  known  her  mother  for  two  years.” 
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WHEN  GOD  IS  FOUND 


jHERE  are  those  who  say  that  our  age  and  our  race 
have  lost  God.  If  that  be  true,  what  will  result  when 
we  have  found  Him  again,  and  how  shall  we  find  Him  ? 

When  God  is  found  again  the  hills  and  plains  will 
be  sacred  in  the  beauty  He  gave  them,  and  no  adver¬ 
tisement  of  cigars,  or  soap,  or  whiskey,  or  patent  medi¬ 
cine  will  be  deemed  holy  enough,  or  lovely  enough, 
or  necessary  enough  to  adorn  the  countryside  through  which  our 
trains  must  pass. 

When  God  is  found  again  there  will  still  be  crude  harsh  labors 
for  us,  forceful,  dangerous  and  ugly  tasks — otherwise  there  would 
be  small  chance  of  heroism — but  the  bodies  and  souls  of  our  kind  will 
not  perish  in  the  fires  of  our  factories,  and  the  smoke  ascending  from 
their  chimneys  will  not  be  symbolic  of  a  human  holocaust.  For  the 
laborers  will  be  allowed  to  labor  sanely  and  will  be  rightly  rewarded. 

When  God  is  found  again  society  will  have  learned  the  law  of 
cause  and  effect,  and  will  no  longer  manufacture  crime  and  then 
lift  up  hands  of  vengeance  against  the  criminal.  Society  will  rather 
seek  the  redemption  of  those  born  in  filth  and  nurtured  in  squalor 
and  sin,  and  will  provide  for  future  births  in  virtue  and  health.  §| 

When  God  is  found  again  nations  will  no  longer  murder  each 
other  nor  will  they  arm  themselves  for  the  preservation  of  selfishness, 
but  will  purge  themselves  of  individual  lusts,  and  blot  out  their 
boundaries  by  love  so  that  all  citizens  may  be  citizens  of  the  world, 
protected  under  any  flag.  And  in  those  days  there  will  be  but  one 
army  and  one  navy,  equipped  for  the  restraint  of  evil  and  the  further¬ 
ance  of  justice,  and  the  taxes  of  the  people  will  be  small,  and  every 
man  will  be  a  prince  of  peace  and  every  woman  a  staunch  soldier  of 
the  God  Who  is  found. 

When  God  is  found  the  white  slave  will  be  delivered  from  bond¬ 
age,  for  her  destroyer  will  become  her  brother,  and  the  world  will 
be  a  world  of  wives  as  well  as  husbands,  of  mothers  as  well  as  fathers, 
a  world  of  women  and  men,  with  equal  rights  and  opportunities. 

When  God  is  found  there  will  be  a  great  blossoming  of  genius,  a 
florescence  of  pictures  and  poems  and  songs  and  symphonies  and 
inventions,  and  many  gardens  will  be  planted  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.  The  dogmas  and  cults  will  be  few,  but  prayers  and  praises  many. 

But  God  will  not  be  found  until  we  go  out  to  seek  him,  a  vast 
human  throng  with  a  divine  purpose,  with  our  hands  held  in  other 
hands,  or  with  our  arms  about  one  another’s  shoulders,  close-knit 
comrades,  with  eyes  seeking  one  vision,  and  lips  and  hearts  singing 
in  unison  the  paean  “Together!” 

Marguerite  O.  B.  Wilkinson. 
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ERHAPS  the  highest  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the 
National  Academy,  as  it  exists  today,  a  formal  insti¬ 
tution,  is  its  power  and  amiable  willingness  to  furnish 
contrast  in  art  ideals.  The  fact  that  its  time-honored 
system  renders  it  possible  to  hang  side  by  side  the 
work  of  artists  interesting  solely  as  historical  items 
of  American  art  with  that  of  a  “revolutionist”  so 
vigorous  that  he  forces  his  way  past  the  most  sincerely  conventional 
jury;  the  fact  that  the  strongest  work  of  the  man  who  has  arrived 
with  all  the  slow  certainty  of  genius  may  touch  elbow  with  the  fresh 
temporary  success  of  eccentric  youth;  the  fact  that  a  gorgeous  Rus¬ 
sian  canvas  may  hold  the  place  of  honor  with  the  most  tenderly 
human  Sargent  portrait  lost  in  the  shadow  of  a  symbolic  Blashfield; 
that  Glackens  is  on  the  line  flanked  closely  with  ancient  chromo 
landscapes,  that  the  most  vital  art  critic  of  the  day  praises  George 
Bellows'  beautiful  blue  and  gray  canvas,  in  spite  of  its  faults,  and 
condemns  Kenyon  Cox’s  “Christmas  card”  in  spite  of  its  virtues, 
all  furnish  contrast  in  art  conditions  and  tend  to  develop  the  critical 
judgment  of  those  who  have  the  temerity  to  accept  our  native  art  as 
something  besides  a  state  of  mind  or  a  remote  possibility. 

The  Academy  this  year,  happily  for  the  ideal  opportunity  of  con¬ 
trast,  is  typical,  lacking  not  one  element  of  dignity,  strength,  absurd¬ 
ity,  weakness,  that  must  always  characterize  an  institution  com¬ 
bining  a  loyalty  to  original  high  purpose  and  the  stiff  senility  of 
exhausted  years.  Whatever  institution  opens  its  doors  for  fresh 
young  life  must  realize  in  return  strength  and  flexibility,  which  in  a 
measure  can  well  balance  its  greatest  weakness,  namely,  the  sure  hard¬ 
ening  into  conventionality  of  the  men  who  fearlessly  inaugurated 
it  in  years  gone  by  to  express  their  own  revolutionary  tendencies. 
Life  is  a  terrible  satirist  and  knows  full  well  that  the  one  menace  to 
the  anarchist  is  success,  for  the  satisfied  do  not  want  change,  and 
the  successful  revolutionist  eventually  becomes  the  satisfied  pillar  of 
society. 

Of  course,  the  sum  total  of  an  exhibition,  which  permits  one 
canvas  on  the  wall  to  every  academician  who  will  claim  it,  must 
inevitably  lack  freshness.  For  the  man  who  has  the  courage  to 
paint  with  vigor  and  insight  and  enthusiasm  would  want  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  convincing  the  Jury.  It  is  the  man  who  is  sunk  deep  in  the 
channel  of  self-satisfaction  who  uses  his  privilege  to  get  on  the  wall. 
And  those  mechanical  ghosts  of  the  old  spirit  that  brought  together 
the  first  group  of  academicians  and  held  them  to  success  are  a  pathetic 
reminder  of  the  power  of  age  to  touch  art  as  well  as  muscle,  to  stiffen 
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courage  as  well  as  joints,  to  weaken  spiritual  insight  as  well  as  physical 
eyesight.  And  yet  after  all,  as  we  said  at  the  beginning,  it  is  this  very 
power  of  the  exempt  card  to  force  the  tottering  toneless  canvas  to  the  line, 
that  brings  it  cheek  by  jowl  with  Glackens  and  Bellows  and  Jerome 
Myers,  that  gives  us  the  very  opportunity  we  are  seeking  in  modern 
art  conditions,  the  finding  of  those  contrasts  which  are  productive 
of  standards.  For  nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  achieve  an  ideal 
without  the  opportunity  to  test  it  against  its  final  opposite.  As 
Mr.  Huneker  has  already  so  tellingly  suggested,  it  would  be  hard  to 
really  see  the  force  and  strength  of  Bellows’  Manet-like  portrait 
without  the  sentimentality  and  weakness  and  egotism  of  Kenyon 
Cox’s  colossal  chromo  which  flanks  it.  And  what  more  enlightened 
opportunity  for  the  realization  of  variation  could  be  afforded  than  the 
savage  splendid  heterogeneous  canvas  of  Nicholas  Fechin  which  has 
the  place  of  honor  in  the  Vanderbilt  Gallery  and  the  ultra-modern, 
distinguished  aesthetic  portrait  of  William  Chase,  which  hangs  near 
it  at  the  right, — one  of  the  most  beautifully  painted  Chases  ever 
exhibited  at  the  Academy.  The  composition  of  this  portrait  is  a 
little  confused,  the  figure  a  little  definite,  yet  there  is  a  handling  of 
textures  and  materials,  a  placing  of  colors,  a  fine  suggestion  of  physical 
allurement  that  is  more  perfect  than  the  most  perfect  of  any  former 
Chase;  a  distinctive  style,  too,  which  stands  out  from  Fechin’s  bar¬ 
baric  mastery  of  form  and  color  all  the  more  convincingly  because 
of  contrast.  It  would  be  hard  to  realize  how  essentially  modern 
and  American  Chase  is  without  Fechin  close  at  the  left,  and  still 
harder  to  realize  how  wholly  savage  and  remote  from  what  we  call 
civilization,  yet  how  magnificent  in  its  presentation  of  native  tra¬ 
ditions  the  best  of  Russian  art  is,  without  seeing  Fechin  in  the  Vander¬ 
bilt  Gallery,  with  Chase  near  and  the  exquisite  idealism  of  Alexander 
a  few  steps  beyond,  and  the  elaborate  symbolism  of  Blashfield  con¬ 
trolling  one  end  of  the  great  room. 

NO  OTHER  single  exhibition  that  I  have  ever  seen  in  America 
more  completely  demonstrates  the  changing  phases  of  our 
art  at  the  present  moment  than  the  present  Academy  exhibition. 
Ten  years  ago  no  such  opportunity  would  have  been  afforded  by 
the  work  presented.  The  exhibition  would  have  been  too  wholly 
academic,  too  much  in  the  hands  of  the  “old  masters.”  Even  five 
years  ago  a  Glackens  or  a  Shinn  would  have  been  so  hopelessly  skied 
that  the  artists  themselves  could  have  toured  the  gallery  without 
the  faintest  realization  that  they  had  been  accepted  by  the  Jury. 
The  days  of  pure  formalism  at  the  Academy  apparently  are  past, 
just  as  the  early  days  of  wonderful  adventure  and  romance  of  the 
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beginning  of  the  Academy  are  but  a  memory.  In  the  exhibition  to¬ 
day  there  are  exponents  of  practically  every  school,  not  only  of 
America  but  even  of  Paris  and  of  Spain,  revealed  at  intervals  and 
separated  by  the  quiet  placidity  of  the  old  Hudson  River  school. 
Grouped  about  the  new  are  the  ultra-formal,  hardly  more  definitely 
conspicuous  than  a  frame  to  the  “revolutionists’  ”  effort.  Even  when 
the  old-time  picture  sings  loud  and  is  centered,  it  becomes  in  spite  of 
all  pretense  and  proportion  a  gentle  background  from  which  Ben 
Ali  Haggin’s  wonderful  lady  with  the  swan,  Luis  Mora’s  imaginative 
“Blue  Veil,  Grand  Canon,’’  Jonas  Lie’s  sparkling,  valiant  paint¬ 
ing  of  “Children  Bathing,”  May  Wilson  Preston’s  vital  convinc¬ 
ing  portrait  of  E.  Lawson,  Jean  McLane’s  quaint,  humorous  vivid 
portrait  of  little  Mary  Shepard,  and  Paul  Dougherty’s  stirring  “A 
Freshening  Gale”  must  forever  stand  out  as  significant  centers  of 
interest.  It  is  quite  extraordinary  how  the  fresh  new  things,  such 
figure  painting  as  Lilian  Genth’s  “Promenade,”  such  composition 
as  M.  Petersen’s  “People’s  Park,  Jersey  City,”  such  tenderness  as 
Lathrop’s  “Twilight,”  such  youth  as  Dufner’s  “Portrait  of  Miss  R.,” 
does  not  somehow  touch  to  life  the  large  regiment  of  old  academicians. 
How  can  they  see  striding  ahead  such  a  vanguard  of  freshness  and 
strength  and  courage  without  throwing  forever  aside  the  red  badge 
of  inefficiency,  without  taking  heart,  without  feeling  life  in  their  veins, 
without  discarding  the  old  standards,  without  falling  into  line  with 
the  new  ?  When  we  say  the  old  academicians,  of  course,  we  mean 
those  who  do  avail  themselves  of  the  Academy’s  privileges,  and  not 
those  who  in  spite  of  all  temptation  resolutely  send  in  their  pictures 
to  the  Jury. 

Contrast,  for  instance,  Alice  Sehille's  “  The  Promenade  at  Night,” 
with  its  Whistler-like  quality  of  receding  mysterious  blue-blackness, 
with  its  delicately  painted  people  on  the  beach,  with  its  tender  human 
reality,  and  then  notice  nearby,  a  few  figures  away,  Louise  Cox’s 
“  Goldielocks,”  hard,  unreal,  unchildlike,  unconvincing,  and  you  see 
opposed  purpose  and  influence.  Again,  note  Jerome  Myers  “  An  East 
River  Dip,”  with  the  children  piling  in  and  out  of  the  cool  water, 
alive,  joyous,  ragged,  and  take  one  fleeting  glimpse  at  F.  S.  Church’s 
“Saint  Cecilia,”  just  one,  and  the  power  of  contrast  is  forever  estab¬ 
lished.  Where  could  such  a  canvas  as  the  latter  ever  be  hung  except 
on  the  line  at  the  Academy?  And  so,  one  by  one,  we  find  ourselves 
acquiring  standards,  not  because  the  new  work — the  courageous 
work — is  all  so  fine,  but  because,  uninspired  dull  old  work  is  so  very 
bad  in  comparison,  and  we  see  what  American  art  has  accomplished 
in  the  past  decade,  and  especially  what  has  been  done  at  the  Academy 
since  the  doors  of  its  Jury  have  been  set  ajar. 
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SCULPTURE  in  America,  and  here  there  is  less  contrast  because 
the  art  of  sculpture  is  practically  entirely  new  in  this  country, 
seems  to  be  somewhat  at  a  standstill.  Here  and  there  is  strength, 
but  not  more  than  one  felt  five  or  six  years  ago;  here  and  there  is 
beauty,  but  it  is  not  more  vigorous  and  human  than  it  was  five  or 
six  years  ago.  Edith  Burroughs  exhibits  a  portrait-bust  of  the  late 
John  Bigelow,  strong,  valiant,  intelligent,  as  was  the  life  of  this  famous, 
happy  old  American,  but  it  has  no  greater  strength  or  breadth  or 
beauty  than  Mrs.  Burroughs’  bust  of  John  La  Farge,  which  The 
Craftsman  published  at  the  time  of  Mr.  La  Farge’s  death.  Anna 
Hyatt  is  doing  just  as  interesting  animal  work  as  she  did  when  we 
first  heard  her  name,  and  rejoiced  to  hear  it.  Mahonri  Young, 
from  the  West,  receives  a  prize  for  his  figure  of  “Labor,”  but  it  is 
the  old  sad  attitude  toward  labor  which  Mahonri  Young  is  presenting, 
not  the  new  ideal  that  rejoices  in  work  and  makes  progress  through 
it.  Roland  Perry  has  a  striking  bust  of  Wilhelm  Funk.  Like  all 
Mr.  Perry’s  portrait  work,  it  is  delightful  and  individual.  It  is  keen 
and  strong,  but  what  we  are  really  looking  for  at  every  sculptors’ 
exhibition  is  something  imaginative,  something  that  was  suggested 
in  Mr.  Perry’s  early  work  over  in  Paris,  that  made  George  Grey 
Barnard  and  French  and  Borglum  all  turn  to  him  as  one  phase  of 
the  hope  of  the  art  of  a  young  nation. 

But  to  return  to  the  Academy  walls,  one  seeks  again  and  again 
Charlotte  Coman’s  beautiful  painting  of  hills  and  clouds;  what  sun¬ 
light  pours  over  the  friendly  little  house,  nestling  in  the  shadowy 
meadows,  a  delightful  study,  tenderly  painted,  a  thing  to  remember 
and  to  rejoice  in.  Probably  nothing  more  striking,  even  in  the  Van¬ 
derbilt  Gallery,  is  shown  than  Ben  Ali  Haggin’s  “Miss  Marjorie 
Curtis,”  which  we  reproduce  in  this  number.  The  composition  is 
as  subtly  graceful,  as  exquisite  in  its  harmony  as  some  of  the  won¬ 
derful  old  Chinese  paintings.  The  light  and  dark  is  beautifully 
balanced,  with  the  light  centering  in  the  face,  each  shadow  seeming 
to  have  its  definite  purpose,  and  the  beauty  of  the  flying  swan  some¬ 
how  suggesting  the  beauty  of  the  seated  figure.  4 
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RS.  TUT  WELL  had  taken  particular  pains  with  the 
coffee,  but  her  husband  was  obviously  not  pleased 
with  it.  He  held  the  spoon  back  against  the  edge  of 
his  cup  with  his  thumb  that  it  might  not  interfere 
with  his  drinking,  took  a  long,  noisy  swallow,  and  set 
the  cup  down  with  a  clatter. 

“I  don’t  understand,”  he  complained,  “why  you 
can’t  make  better  coffee.  This  stuff  isn’t  fit  to  drink.” 

“1  put  in  four  spoonfuls,”  protested  his  wife,  “an’  the  cream 
was  so  thick  it  fairly  hung  to  the  pitcher.” 

Tutwell  said  nothing  and  bolted  his  sausage  with  one  eye  on  the 
clock.  lie  had  to  watch  the  clock  carefully.  He  was  bookkeeper 
in  a  large  canning  factory  at  a  salary  of  forty-five  dollars  a  month. 
There  were  a  good  many  bookkeepers  in  the  same  office,  and  none 
of  them  was  a  very  skilful  clerk.  They  had  to  be  about  good  enough 
to  hold  their  jobs  and  that  was  all.  But  they  had  to  be  that  good, 
and  being  late  was  no  way  to  keep  the  job.  So  Henry  Tutwell  reg¬ 
ulated  the  eating  of  his  breakfast  carefully,  allowing  himself  exactly 
so  many  minutes  to  catch  the  trolley  at  the  corner. 

His  wife  watched  him  anxiously.  She  ate  nothing  herself.  Her 
breakfast,  consisting  of  hasty  mouthfuls  snatched  while  she  was 
“doing”  the  dishes,  would  come  after  Henry  had  gone.  She  leaned 
her  sharp,  red  elbows  on  the  table,  and  watched  him,  supporting 
her  thin  chin  on  her  water-reddened  hands.  He  appeared  uncon¬ 
scious  of  her  existence,  intent  only  on  the  food  before  him.  But 
wise,  from  ten  years  of  watching  him  across  a  rather  mussy  break¬ 
fast  table,  his  wife  prided  herself  that  she  was  able  to  gauge  the  state 
of  his  mind  from  very  small  things.  She  decided  now  that  it  was 
safe  to  make  the  suggestion  which  was  in  her  mind. 

“Henry,”  she  began  diffidently,  fingering  the  red  tablecloth — 
then,  plunging  forward  she  finished  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  rapidly, 
seeming  to  fear  that  she  would  change  her  mind  or  lose  her  courage, 
“don’t  you  think  we  could  save  a  little  money  if  I  put  up  your  lunches 
instead  of  your  having  to  buying  them  at  restaurants  ?” 

As  she  spoke  his  name,  Tutwell  had  paused,  a  large  piece  of 
sausage  impaled  on  his  fork  and  raised  halfway  to  his  lips.  He 
kept  it  there  during  her  question,  and  then  lowered  it  to  his  plate  in 
impressive  silence.  The  expression  on  his  face  convinced  her  that 
she  had  mistaken  his  mood. 

“Now  I  like  that,”  he  commenced,  sarcastically,  “I  like  that  a 
whole  lot!  Do  you  think  I  hanker  after  the  stuff  you  cook  so  much 
that  I  want  to  eat  it  cold  at  noon?  Save  money!  If  I  didn’t  have 
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them  full  meals  at  noon  I  wouldn’t  be  able  to  earn  the  money  that 
supports  you.  Me  carry  a  dinner-pail  ?  I  guess  not!” 

He  left  the  table  and  went  into  the  hall  to  put  on  his  coat  a-nd  hat. 
A  moment  later  he  came  back  and  stood  in  the  doorway.  His  wife 
had  not  moved. 

“I’ll  just  run  the  things  around  the  house  a  while  longer,”  he 
warned  her,  belligerently.  She  made  no  answer  and  this  seemed  to 
irritate  him.  He  put  his  hat  on  the  back  of  his  thin  head  of  hair  and 
relieved  his  mind  at  length.  “I  suppose  you’d  like  to  rob  me  of  the 
little  fun  I  get  every  day.  You  prob’ly  think  I  have  one  hell  of  a 

food  time  out  of  life.  Yes,  I  do - not!  All  day  long  every  day 

add  and  subtract  and  write  figures  in  red  ink  or  black  ’til  I  could 
kick  them  ledgers  and  journals  into  a  corner  and  jump  through  the 
window.  At  noon  I  go  to  lunch  with  the  boys  and  get  a  little  change. 
Staying  here  in  the  house,  you  don’t  know  what  such  things  are 
like;  you  don’t  know  what  it  is  to  go  to  the  same  old  thing  every  day 
of  your  life.  And  you’d  like  to  have  me  eat  your  cold  grub  at  nooD 
and  save  money!  Not  on  your  life!” 

He  went  out  of  the  house  and  slammed  the  door  behind  him  so 
violently  that  the  red  and  green  glass  vase  on  the  parlor  mantel  rattled 
for  several  seconds  after  he  had  gone.  His  wife  sat  perfectly  still 
at  the  table  for  some  time.  From  force  of  habit  she  reached 
out  her  fingers  aimlessly,  picked  up  a  piece  of  cold  toast,  a  bit  of 
sausage  and  ate  them  absent-mindedly,  looking  out  the  window. 
Then  she  commenced  carrying  the  dishes  out  to  the  kitchen  table. 
Halfway  through  this  operation  she  paused  long  enough  to  drink  a 
cup  of  lukewarm  coffee,  remarking  to  herself  as  she  did  so  that  it 
seemed  no  different  than  usual — save  that  it  might  perhaps  be  a  little 
better.  She  commenced  washing  the  dishes  more  slowly  than  usual, 
for  she  was  trying  to  think  things  out  and  she  was  not  accustomed 
to  much  mental  effort. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  that  her  husband  had  complained  of  the 
dull  monotony  of  the  work  at  the  office.  She  knew  it  was  hard  and 
uninteresting,  and  all  that.  She  was  also  a  woman  too  much  recon¬ 
ciled  to  her  lot  to  compare  her  husband’s  work  with  the  dull  drudgery 
of  her  own  toil,  which  neither  ceased  nor  accomplished  anything 
lasting.  She  knew  that  Henry  was  a  man,  and  could  never  be  made 
to  understand  such  things,  and,  indeed,  she  accepted  her  side  of 
existence  without  question.  She  knew  nothing  of  a  world  in  which 
women  were  expected  to  do  anything  else.  Her  mother  had  slaved 
as  she  was  slaving;  there  was  nothing  unfair  about  that.  Her  father 
had  toiled  at  the  same  task  from  morning  to  night  as  long  as  she  could 
remember,  and  sometimes  he  had  complained — his  complaints  taking 
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the  form  of  bestial  tits  of  drunkenness  which  ended  in  broken  furniture 
and  the  signing  of  the  pledge.  She  was  thankful  that  Henry  was  not 
a  drinking  man. 

But  he  had  never  said  as  much  before  as  he  had  this  morning 
and  she  was  vaguely  alarmed.  The  ten  years  of  sameness  had  flat¬ 
tened  the  romance  out  of  their  lives.  She  had  lost  the  good  looks 
which  had  made  Henry  marry  her,  and  he  had  become  round-shoul¬ 
dered  and  was  getting  bald.  It  could  hardly  be  said  that  they  were 
conscious  of  any  affection  existing  between  them;  everything  seemed 
purely  a  matter  of  inexorable  habit.  And  so,  even  though  life  held 
no  bright  spots,  the  thought  of  a  change  was  dimly  terrifying.  She 
knew  she  was  not  a  very  good  cook,  but  she  did  what  she  could — 
and  all  the  baked  things  came  from  the  little  German  bakery  around 
the  corner,  and  Henry  liked  them.  He  had  never  complained  before. 
Well,  she  would  have  to  take  more  pains,  that  was  all,  and  the  matter 
of  the  noon  lunches  would  not  be  reopened.  Henry  would  probably 
have  something  more  to  say  about  it  when  he  came  home  at  night, 
but  she  would  be  discreetly  silent,  and  the  matter  would  be  at  an  end. 

Henry  must  be  kept  good-natured.  Suppose  he  should  take  to 
drinking,  or  run  away  and  leave  her!  She  trembled  at  the  mere 
thought,  because  she  knew  that  it  was  not  much  of  a  home  he  had 
to  come  back  to  at  night.  If  only  their  baby  had  lived!  She  always 
felt  that  its  death  had  been  her  fault — in  Henry’s  eyes  at  least.  A 
baby  in  the  house  would  make  things  livelier.  As  it  was,  there  was 
nothing  for  Henry  to  do.  He  took  off  his  shoes,  sat  with  his  feet  on 
the  fender  of  the  stove  and  read  the  paper  while  he  smoked  his  pipe. 
She  sat  close  to  the  lamp  and  mended  stockings.  About  nine  o’clock 
or  earlier  Henry  was  tired,  and  they  went  to  bed.  In  the  morning 
the  same  round  began  again.  Years  before  they  had  played  cribbage 
of  an  evening,  but  Henry  always  beat  her  and  he  had  tired  of  the 
amusement.  They  never  went  anywhere  together.  Whether  Henry 
did  or  not  she  did  not  know.  He  very  seldom  went  out  in  the  evening, 
and  his  goings  were  never  accompanied  by  explanations. 

She  went  through  the  work  of  the  morning  clumsily,  broke  a  dish, 
neglected  the  dusting,  and  finally  gave  up,  sitting  at  the  dining¬ 
room  table,  her  head  buried  between  her  arms  on  the  red  cloth,  weep¬ 
ing  silentlv  and  with  no  hope  of  finding  relief  in  tears.  Her  dread 
was  the  more  terrible  because  it  was  unformed.  There  was  nothing 
very  desperate  that  Henry  could  do  because  he  was  dissatisfied  with 
everything.  He  was  that  sort  of  a  man.  But  the  very  thought  of  a 
break  was  paralyzing.  It  did  not  occur  to  her  to  think  of  any  mode 
of  life  which  might  be  more  pleasant;  she  could  only  conceive  of 
those  which  might  be  a  great  deal  worse.  She  felt  that  she  could 
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not  face  these — any  of  them.  She  was  not  even  clear  as  to  what 
would  happen  if  any  break  should  come.  Her  thoughts  did  not 
center  on  anything  as  definite  as  death  or  running  away.  She  simply 
knew  that  it  would  be  unbearable  and  that  something  would  snap. 

All  day  she  was  harrowed  by  these  shadowy  fears.  From  time 
to  time  desperate,  half-formed  resolves  came  into  her  head.  Per¬ 
haps  she  was  responsible  for  Henry’s  unhappiness.  If  he  went 
through  drudgery  every  day,  was  it  not  her  place  to  make  the  evening 
something  more  than  it  was  ?  She  went  into  the  attic  and  pulled  out 
clothes  which  she  had  not  worn  for  years.  The  sight  of  them  brought 
back  memories  and  she  cried  again,  sitting  in  a  disconsolate  heap 
on  the  dusty  floor  in  front  of  the  trunk.  She  put  on  some  clothes, 
looked  once  into  the  glass  and  took  them  off  quickly.  She  remem¬ 
bered  how  she  had  looked  when  she  wore  them  last,  and  the  sight 
of  the  grav-haired,  thin-necked  tearful  woman  who  looked  out  of 
the  glass  at  her  was  more  than  she  could  stand.  She  began  to  dread 
Henry’s  return  at  night.  She  must  do  something  out  of  the  ordinary 
for  him.  To  put  on  the  fine  clothes  of  other  days  was  impossible; 
it  would  only  show  him  how  completely  her  good  looks  had  been 
washed  out. 

At  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  she  went  out  and  bought  a  thick 
beefsteak  for  his  supper.  She  had  to  pay  forty  cents  for  it,  which 
she  knew  was  more  than  she  could  afford.  After  she  got  home  with 
it  she  regretted  her  purchase,  and  stared  at  the  brown-paper  bundle 
apprehensively.  It  might  be  that  such  extravagance  would  be  the 
one  thing  needed  to  make  Henry  do  that  unguessed  thing,  fear  of 
which  made  her  turn  white  and  tremble.  But  the  meat  was  bought 
and  she  had  to  make  the  best  of  it. 

She  had  the  supper  ready  a  half-hour  before  the  usual  time,  and 
was  put  to  infinite  pains  to  keep  it  warm  without  running  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  burning  the  meat.  Her  husband  was  perhaps  ten  minutes 
late,  and  she  suffered  agonies  of  apprehension  until  she  heard  his 
hand  on  the  door-knob. 

“Hello!”  he  said,  tonelessly,  as  he  came  into  the  room. 

Had  he  looked  at  his  wife  he  would  have  seen  that  she  was  as 
white  as  chalk,  but  he  did  not  bother  to  look  at  her.  She  mumbled 
some  inaudible  reply  and  went  into  the  kitchen. 

Afraid  to  look  at  him  she  brought  the  platter  of  meat  to  the  table. 
He  paid  no  attention.  The  meal  passed  in  almost  absolute  silence, 
Henry  eating  as  any  man  would  eat  when  hungry,  paying  no  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  what  was  set  before  him.  The  woman  drew  a 
long  breath  when  he  finished  and  pushed  back  his  chair.  The  failure 
of  her  effort  to  make  him  feel  more  cheerful  was  blotted  out  by  relief 
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in  the  consciousness  that  he  was  at  least  not  angered  by  what  she 
had  done. 

After  supper  she  went  into  the  kitchen  while  Tutwell  sat  down  as 
usual  in  front  of  the  stove.  Through  the  open  door  she  could  follow 
every  move  that  he  made  from  the  familiar  sounds.  She  heard  him 
grunt  as  he  took  off  his  shoes  and  pulled  on  his  slippers.  There 
followed  the  soft  scraping  of  wood  against  cloth  as  he  drew  the  green- 
upholstered  patent  rocker  to  the  place  where  it  had  worn  deep  grooves 
in  the  carpet.  The  newspaper  rattled,  and  she  heard  the  double 
sound  of  lus  slippered  feet  striking  the  fender  one  after  another.  His 
match  (lazily  held  against  the  isinglass  of  the  stove  door  instead 
of  scratched)  sizzled  and  flared,  and  presently  the  odor  of  the  poor 
tobacco  burning  in  the  cob  pipe  floated  out  to  her. 

It  was  Saturday  night,  and  Sunday  promised  to  be  hideous  be¬ 
cause  it  would  leave  her  in  suspense  that  much  longer.  It  would 
have  been  better  had  it  been  summer,  for  he  would  have  gone  to  the 
ball-game  in  the  afternoon,  after  reading  the  pink  part  of  the  Sunday 
paper  during  the  morning.  Otherwise  he  would  sleep  until  almost 
noon,  and  after  dinner  he  would  play  lugubrious  scales  and  tuneless 
melodies  from  a  square,  green  book  on  a  battered  cornet. 

When  she  had  finished  her  work  she  went  into  the  sitting  room 
and  got  out  her  darning-basket  with  its  ever-present  load.  Henry 
looked  up  as  she  came  into  the  room,  then  laid  aside  his  paper  and 
stretched. 

“I’m  going  to  bed  early,”  he  announced. 

Frantically  the  woman  searched  through  her  scant  stock  for  the 
right  thing  to  say. 

“Has  it  been  a  hard  day  at  the  office?”  she  asked. 

The  man  yawned. 

“Oh,  no,”  he  answered,  “but  I’ve  got  to  get  up  tomorrow  morning 
early.” 

Her  heart  cave  a  great  lurch  that  almost  cut  off  her  breath.  Some- 
thing  had  come,  then! 

“What  for?”  she  managed  to  ask. 

“Walter  White,”  he  explained,  “has  bought  him  a  rifle,  and  he’s 
asked  three  or  four  of  us  to  go  into  the  country  tomorrow  and  shoot 
at  a  mark.” 

She  had  the  usual  deadly  fear  of  firearms  which  most  women 
possess,  but  she  said  nothing.  At  the  back  of  her  mind  there  lurked 
a  crazy  idea  that  perhaps  Henry  was  going  to  kill  himself  in  this  way. 
There  were  a  thousand  things  that  she  wanted  to  ask— she  longed 
to  tell  him  all  her  half-thoughts  and  fears  of  the  day,  to  plead  with 
him  for  she  knew  not  what. 


EVERY  DAY:  A  STORY 


“You’ll  want  your  breakfast  early  then?”  she  asked. 

“Yes,”  agreed  her  husband. 

He  ate  his  breakfast  at  six  o’clock  the  next  morning,  and  went 
out  soon  afterward.  For  his  wife,  the  day  passed  as  had  the  day 
before — save  that  it  was  a  thousand  times  worse.  She  did  her  work, 
forgot  to  eat  at  noon  and  began  slowly  going  through  the  same  round 
of  dusting,  wiping  and  cleaning  that  had  occupied  the  morning,  in¬ 
tent  only  on  keeping  busy.  It  seemed  to  her  that  Henry  would  never 
come.  Her  vague  terrors  of  the  day  before  gave  way  to  a  thousand 
impossible  conjectures.  She  almost  screamed  with  relief  when  she 
heard  his  voice  outside  the  door. 

“All  right,”  she  heard  him  call,  cheerfully,  to  someone  in  the  street, 
“next  Sunday  morning — same  time!” 

She  could  hardly  believe  her  eyes  when  she  saw  him.  The  Novem¬ 
ber  wind  had  brought  a  thin  tinge  of  color  to  his  cheeks,  and  there 
was  almost  a  sparkle  in  his  mild,  blue  eyes.  Also  he  seemed  to  stand 
straighter,  and  his  narrow  shoulders  to  be  wider  and  less  stooping 
than  usual. 

“Hello,  Mary,”  he  called,  cheerfully,  “what  have  you  been  up 
to  all  day?” 

She  stood,  speechless,  fighting  with  the  choking  lump  in  her 
throat  while  he  hung  up  his  hat  and  coat.  He  came  into  the  room 
rubbing  his  hands  together,  walked  straight  to  the  stove  and  spread 
his  red  fingers  out  gratefully  to  the  heat. 

“Say,”  he  commenced,  “I’m  not  so  slow  after  all!  Guess  what 
I  did?” 

She  shook  her  head,  and  Tutwell  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed 
as  she  had  not  heard  him  laugh  for  years. 

“Well,  sir,”  he  explained,  “it’s  funny.  Here,  I  am,  never  shot 
a  gun  in  my  life,  and  I  go  out  and  beat  Walter  White  and  Sanborn 
and  Withers,  and  they’ve  shot  all  their  lives.  And  I  beat  ’em  good 
and  proper,  too!” 

He  stood  for  a  moment  gazing  into  the  glass  of  the  stove,  smiling 
slightly  at  the  remembrance  of  his  triumph,  then  he  said  whimsically: 

“By  George,  I  believe  that’s  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  ever  beat 
anybody  doing  anything!” 

They  sat  down  to  the  table  and  Henry  talked  incessantly,  filling 
his  wife’s  ears  with  details  of  Walter  White’s  rifle,  of  which  she  under¬ 
stood  not  one  word,  but  to  which  she  listened  with  a  feeling  around 
her  heart  such  as  must  throb  through  the  banks  of  a  lake  when  the 
winter’s  ice  lets  go  in  the  spring.  Halfway  through  the  meal  Henry 
paused. 

“This  steak,”  he  announced,  pointing  to  the  remains  of  the  meat 
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which  he  had  not  noticed  the  previous  day,  “is  great!  Withers  was 
blowing  about  how  his  wife  could  cook,  and  I  told  him  you  could 
give  her  cards  and  spades.  I  just  wish  he  could  put  his  teeth  into 
this  to  see!” 

She  tried  to  answer  him,  but  the  corners  of  her  mouth  shook  too 
much,  and  she  could  only  smile  at  him,  faintly. 

He  plied  his  knife  and  fork  for  a  time  in  cheerful  silence,  then 
commenced  speaking  without  looking  at  her. 

“[  believe,”  he  admitted,  “that  this  sort  of  thing  might  do  me 
good.  We’re  going  to  do  it  next  Sunday,  and  maybe  every  Sunday 
that  it’s  nice  weather.  You  know,  it  kind-a  made  me  think  to  beat 
those  fellows  shooting.  I  ain’t  anything  but  a  bookkeeper,  but  I 
guess  there’s  worse  ones.  The  other  day  I  got  my  balance  done  be¬ 
fore  anybody  else  ’cept  old  Meekin,  and  lie’s  been  at  that  same  desk 
nineteen  years  this  June!  I  wouldn’t  be  surprised  if  maybe  I’d  get 
a  raise  one  of  these  days,  and  then  I  can  afford  to  get  a  rifle  of  my 
own! 

He  dwelt  on  this  happy  thought  an  instant,  smiling  happily  to 
himself.  His  wife  looked  straight  into  space,  the  tears  (and  these 
tears  did  not  hurt  as  had  the  others)  falling  unheeded  down  her 
cheeks. 

“And  say!”  Tutwell  went  on,  suddenly,  “if  the  weather  ain’t 
too  bad  next  Sunday,  you  and  M’s  Withers  and  M’s  White  and  all 
are  going  along  to  watch  us  fellows  shoot,  and  we’ll  have  lunch  in 
the  woods.  How  does  that  strike  you?” 

He  looked  up  to  see  his  wife’s  head  between  her  hands,  her  shoul¬ 
ders  shaking. 

Henry  Tutwell  was  not  a  particularly  intelligent  man,  but  in  that 
one  instant  he  understood  a  great  deal  that  had  been  crowded  into 
ten  long  years.  He  got  around  the  table  very  quickly  and  took  his 
wife  in  his  arms. 

“There  now,”  he  comforted,  “don’t  you  cry!  I  guess  we  haven’t 
had  much  fun  for  a  good  while,  but  we  ain’t  too  old  to  learn  by  a 
good  deal.  I  guess  we  can  get  in  a  good  day  like  this  once  in  a  while, 
and  things  won’t  be  so  bad,  will  they  ?” 

For  answer  she  flung  her  arms  around  his  neck  and  continued  to 
cry  happily  on  his  shoulder,  while  Henry  blew  his  nose  without  trying 
to  conceal  the  fact  that  it  did  not  really  need  blowing. 
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PHEASANTS,  THE  FUTURE  GAME  BIRD  OF 
AMERICA:  THEIR  CULTIVATION  WIDE¬ 
SPREAD  AND  SUCCESSFUL 

HEN  the  Argonauts  in  their  famed  wanderings  visited 
the  ancient  country  of  Colchis,  they  found  large 
flocks  of  gorgeously  plumaged  birds,  fleet  of  foot, 
swift  on  the  wing,  in  possession  of  the  groves  and 
champaigns  that  margined  the  river  Phasis.  The 
great  beauty  of  these  birds,  whose  brilliant  metallic 
colors  surpassed  anything  they  had  ever  seen  before, 
the  toothsomeness  of  their  flesh,  their  wary  cunning  when  being 
hunted,  endeared  them  at  once  to  their  discoverers.  From  that  day 
to  the  present  time,  pheasants,  named  from  the  river  where  they  were 
found,  have  been  highly  esteemed  as  game  birds  as  well  as  a  nourish¬ 
ing  table  delicacy,  and  also  for  their  ornamental  use  in  parks  and 
royal  gardens. 

But  a  new  reason  for  the  admiration  of  the  pheasant  is  now  being 
brought  to  the  attention  of  people  all  over  the  world,  a  strictly  utili¬ 
tarian  one,  one  that  is  being  appreciated  by  Americans  in  a  most 
surprising  way.  It  has  been  proven,  owing  in  great  part  to  investi¬ 
gations  carried  on  by  the  Government,  that  these  beautiful  birds  are 
of  great  value  to  agriculturists  as  destroyers  of  the  insects  that  cause 
so  great  an  annual  loss  of  crops.  Their  exceeding  usefulness  as  de¬ 
stroyers  of  insect  pests,  worms  and  field  mice,  added  to  the  great 
beauty  and  value  of  their  plumage,  the  nourishing  and  appetizing 
flavor  of  their  meat,  their  clever  traits  as  game  birds,  has  made  them 
an  unparalleled  all-around  bird  of  interest. 

Since  their  introduction  into  Europe  by  the  Greeks,  they  have 
spread  so  widely  over  the  continent  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  determine  to  what  land  they  are  really  indigenous.  They  are 
now  plentiful  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  Scandinavia,  Samoan  Islands  and 
other  countries,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  will 
soon  become  as  fully  established  in  America.  It  has  been  prophesied 
that  they  will  become  the  future  game  bird  of  America. 

Their  introduction  into  our  country  has  already  passed  the  ex¬ 
perimental  stage,  for  it  has  been  proven  beyond  a  doubt  that  they 
can  be  acclimatized.  Since  the  Government  has  shown  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  stocking  farms,  ranches,  forest  reserves  and  unoccupied 
lands  with  these  useful  and  beautiful  birds,  breeders  have  under¬ 
taken  the  raising  of  pheasants  and  a  profitable  industry  has  thus  been 
inaugurated.  A  number  of  the  States  have  imported  stock,  success¬ 
fully  raised  and  then  liberated  the  full-grown  birds.  The  birds  soon 
learn  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  multiply  and  thrive  as  in  their 
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native  land.  The  chief  bar  to  their  increase  is  not  so  much 

one  of  climatic  conditions  as  of  the  depredations  of  hunters  who 

are  eager  to  add  the  wary,  swift,  beautiful,  toothsome  stranger 

to  their  bag;. 

© 

MANY  failures  have  been  experienced  in  liberating  pheasants, 
due  mainly  to  ignorance  as  to  the  cover  and  food  supply 
necessary.  In  some  cases  the  food  supply  was  lacking  or  not 
of  a  nature  understood  by  the  pheasants  or  the  cover  was  insufficient. 
They  love  to  wander,  much  as  our  quail  do,  by  streams,  through  the 
long  grasses  of  meadows,  in  bramble  thickets  and  tangled  woods, 
hunting  for  the  seeds,  insects,  ants,  ant  eggs,  grasshoppers,  berries 
that  compose  their  food,  roosting  in  thick  bushes  in  the  summer  and 
in  low,  sheltered  trees  in  the  winter.  Like  all  gallinaceous  birds 
their  plumage  varies  during  the  year,  being  most  brilliant  during  the 
mating  season,  when  the  males  display  gorgeous  colors  as  of  bur¬ 
nished  metals,  unsurpassed  by  any  other  bird.  After  the  nest  is 
made  the  female  is  deserted  and  brings  up  the  young  alone. 

Though  their  innate  timidity  is  great  they  soon  lose  their  fear  of  a 
familiar  object,  and  are  therefore  easily  tamed.  They  are  difficult 
to  domesticate,  however,  for  even  when  bred  in  aviaries  they  retain 
their  original  wildness  and  long  to  roam  at  will  through  covert  and 
wood.  They  are  not  migratory  but  change  their  habits  somewhat 
as  winter  approaches,  creeping  closer  into  more  sheltered  quarters. 

When  bred  in  pheasantries  the  eggs  are  brooded  over  by  bantams 
or  small  hens  which  are  placed  in  boxes  surrounded  by  wire,  that 
prevent  the  young  chicks  from  becoming  chilled  by  the  wet  grass,  for 
they  are  extremely  delicate  the  first  month.  After  that  they  are  very 
hardy,  often  preferring  to  sleep  in  the  open  runways,  under  leafless 
bushes,  rather  than  in  the  warm  shelter  provided  for  them.  They 
are  no  more  difficult  to  raise  than  chickens  or  ducks  and  less  so 
than  turkeys,  after  their  requirements  are  once  definitely  known, 
and  there  is  a  much  greater  financial  compensation. 

There  has  been  such  a  steady  campaign  of  education  from  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines,  headed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
urging  the  need  not  only  of  protecting  insectivorous  birds  but  of  in¬ 
creasing  them,  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  many  years  to  come  to 
overstock  the  market  with  pheasants.  Though  pheasantries  have 
long  been  adjuncts  of  English  estates,  it  is  but  very  recently  that  they 
have  been  raised  commercially,  and  it  has  been  proved  by  many 
private  people  and  by  corporations  that  there  is  immense  profit  in 
a  well-ordered  pheasantrv.  The  demand  from  all  over  the  country 
greatly  exceeds  the  present  possibility  of  supply.  Farmers  are  real- 
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izing  that  it  is  a  matter  of  economical  wisdom  to  purchase  these  useful 
and  beautiful  birds  and  liberate  them  upon  their  land,  for  they  more 
than  compensate  for  their  initial  expense  by  efficient  service  in  the 
grain  field.  They  consume  an  incredible  number  of  the  flies,  worms 
and  grubs  so  destructive  to  crops.  Their  insatiable  appetite  for  the 
boll  weevil,  cinch  bug,  crane  fly  and  wire  worms  have  convinced 
agriculturists  that  they  are  profitable  investments. 

The  pheasant  keeps  its  head  near  the  ground  and  peers  upward 
for  the  larvae  and  eggs  on  the  under  side  of  leaves,  which  are  devoured 
without  injury  to  the  leaf.  Countless  pests  are  eaten  at  a  single  meal. 
It  does  not  reach  up  and  eat  the  grain,  but  late  in  the  season  when 
insect  food  is  scarce  it  picks  up  the  seed  of  the  harvested  grain  fields. 
It  is  also  fond  of  field  mice,  which  it  pursues  with  amazing  swiftness. 
The  continued  demand  for  pheasants  by  farmers  and  orchardists 
is  steadily  bringing  a  new  and  profitable  industry  into  existence. 

OREGON  wras  the  first  State  to  recognize  the  value  of  pheasants 
and  successfully  to  raise  and  liberate  them.  Oregon’s  ex¬ 
perience  in  stocking  the  State  roused  general  interest,  and 
urgent  requests  for  birds  came  from  all  over  the  country.  Propa¬ 
gation  for  distribution  was  undertaken  by  numerous  pheasantries, 
and  shipments  of  birds  made  to  a  number  of  States.  Many  efforts 
by  other  States  failed,  however,  owing  chiefly  to  improper  methods 
of  handling  or  to  the  unsuitableness  of  locality.  But  now  that  wider 
knowledge  is  had  of  the  needs  of  these  important  birds,  better  success 
is  being  met  with.  In  Oregon,  Washington  and  British  Columbia 
the  ringneck  is  now  a  permanent  addition  to  the  game  list.  The 
game  warden  of  Oregon  in  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three  re¬ 
ported  the  number  killed  in  one  season  (three  months)  to  be  thirteen 
thousand  in  one  county  alone,  and  during  the  winter  twelve  hundred 
dozen  pheasants  were  sent  to  one  dealer  in  San  Francisco.  Ex¬ 
periments  were  also  made  on  a  limited  scale  with  the  silver  pheasant, 
which  proved  to  be  easy  to  raise  but  very  pugnacious.  It  is  still 
occasionally  found  wild  in  northern  Oregon. 

Indiana  tried  the  experiment  of  establishing  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  preserves  of  from  four  thousand  to  ten  thousand  acres  each  by 
contracts  with  farmers  who  agreed  to  allow  no  hunting  for  four  years 
after  the  stock  was  liberated.  Imported  pheasants  were  then  set 
free,  fed  and  cared  for,  but  allowed  to  propagate  naturally.  This 
movement  is  popular  with  farmers  and  sportsmen,  and  has  resulted 
in  thousands  of  pheasants  being  acclimatized  in  the  State. 

Illinois,  in  the  spring  of  nineteen  hundred  and  five,  established  a 
State  game  farm,  raising  pheasants  under  the  personal  supervision 
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of  the  State  game  commissioner,  and  then  distributed  eggs  among 
the  farmers  who  brooded  them  under  common  hens. 

New  York,  realizing  that  a  large  area  of  the  State  could  be  stocked 
to  advantage  with  pheasants  and  quail,  and  realizing  also  that  the 
crops  of  the  State  demanded  a  recall  of  the  insectivorous  birds  that 
had  thoughtlessly  been  destroyed,  recently  ordered  the  establishing 
of  a  State  farm  for  the  propagation  and  distributing  of  pheasants, 
quail  and  partridge.  The  endeavor  to  restock  the  State  roused 
much  interest  and  was  supplemented  by  many  commercial  hatcheries 
and  individual  pheasantries.  At  present  there  are  many  private 
preserves  in  different  parts  of  the  State  and  on  Long  Island. 

Through  the  philanthropic  efforts  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Kendrick,  thou¬ 
sands  of  pheasants  have  been  liberated  in  Colorado,  which  are  add¬ 
ing  much  to  the  attractiveness  and  beauty  of  the  State.  This  en¬ 
thusiast,  recognizing  the  necessity  of  encouraging  the  breeding  of 
insectivorous  birds  for  the  protection  of  the  country,  has  done  much 
to  educate  farmers  and  horticulturists  as  to  the  inestimable  value  of 
this  bird.  lie  has  at  great  personal  expense  experimented  with 
different  varieties,  endeavoring  to  determine  which  is  most  suited  to  our 
climate,  which  is  the  hardiest,  the  most  prolific,  the  most  delicate 
of  flesh,  and  which  is  the  better  game  bird.  He  states  that  while 
many  varieties  are  suitable  for  aviaries,  as  display  birds,  the  G olden 
gives  the  most  pleasure,  followed  closely  by  the  Lady  Amherst.  I  he 
Reeves  he  found  to  be  a  strong  bird  of  great  beauty,  flying  high  over 
tops  of  trees,  making  it  valuable  as  a  game  bird.  But  the  strain  best 
adapted  to  our  climatic  conditions  is  the  Chinese  ringneck,  the  same 
that  is  now  so  fully  established  in  Oregon.  This  bird  has  been  uni¬ 
versally  proven  to  be’  the  easiest  to  raise,  best  suited  for  liberation, 
most  valuable  to  farmers  and  the  one  most  in  demand. 

THERE  is  no  other  bird  that  will  add  more  beauty  to  the  country 
or  serve  it  better  than  the  pheasant,  for  it  is  the  most  valuable  insec¬ 
tivorous  bird  known.  It  is  prolific,  gamey  and  extremely  hardy 
and  destined  to  become  of  great  value  commercially.  Many  millions 
of  these  wonderful  birds  will  be  required  to  stock  the  country  and  the 
demand  that  now  exists  is  far  greater  than  anyone  who  has  not  fol¬ 
lowed  the  movement  to  introduce  pheasants  into  America  can  pos¬ 
sibly  comprehend.  They  are  destined  to  attain  high  favor  as  a  nour¬ 
ishing  and  delicious  table  delicacy,  so  that  a  market  can  be  depended 
upon  as  steady  as  that  of  other  fowl.  They  can  be  raised  as  cheaply 
as  chickens  and  with  a  much  greater  profit. 

The  Chinese  ringneck  undoubtedly  leads  in  commercial  impor- 
tance,  having  proven  itself  hardier  than  the  English  ringneck  (^hich 
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was  originally  the  Chinese  ringneck) .  The  Reeves  is  one  of  the  most 
brilliantly  feathered  pheasants,  and  in  favor  for  exhibition  purposes 
in  parks  and  public  aviaries.  The  Golden  and  Lady  Amherst,  origi¬ 
nally  from  the  mountains  of  Thibet  and  China,  are  also  chiefly  valued 
as  show  birds.  The  Manchurian  is  a  large  bird  belonging  to  the 
eared  pheasants.  It  is  timid  and  apathetic  and  therefore  not  in  favor 
with  sportsmen.  It  is  inferior  in  flavor  of  its  flesh,  but  in  demand  for 
zoological  collections.  The  Mongolian  has  a  more  or  less  complete 
white  ring  about  its  neck  and  is  even  more  rarely  seen  in  preserves 
and  aviaries.  The  Crimson  Tragopan,  a  large  showy  bird  of  the 
homed  variety,  the  peacock  and  fireback  pheasants,  the  Argus,  Prince 
of  Wales,  Versicolor,  the  jungle  fowl  and  many  others  have  been 
successfully  bred  and  reared  in  America,  but  mostly  as  show  specimens. 

The  importations  of  pheasants, — chiefly  the  Chinese  and  English 
ringnecked  and  Golden, — have  steadily  increased  with  each  year. 
These  fresh  importations  are  mainly  to  supplement  native-bred  birds 
of  New  York,  Oregon,  Colorado,  New  Jersey  and  Illinois.  Many 
imported  birds  are  destined  for  exhibition  in  zoological  gardens,  ex¬ 
positions  and  sportsmen’s  shows. 

The  introduction  into  America  of  this  wonderful  bird,  whose  use¬ 
fulness  exceeds  even  its  beauty,  has  depended  largely  on  private  en¬ 
terprise,  and  though  many  disheartening  failures  have  been  experienced 
knowledge  has  grown  until  the  experimental  stage  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  The  work  done  by  various  States  has  been  considerable  also, 
and  has  at  last  aroused  a  widespread  interest  not  only  in  pheasants 
but  in  all  insectivorous  birds.  Pheasant  raising  is  growing  to  be  a 
profitable  as  well  as  a  pleasant  occupation  for  both  men  and  women. 
On  a  small  scale,  it  can  be  supplementary  to  other  business,  affording 
relaxation  of  mind  and  financial  gain.  So  great  has  been  the  interest 
in  the  preservation  and  increasing  of  birds  that  there  have  been  a 
number  of  requests  sent  to  the  Government  asking  them  to  appoint 
a  Bird  Day  in  the  schools — similar  to  Arbor  Day  now  included  in 
the  school  calendar.  It  is  believed  that  such  a  day  will 
stimulate  a  love  of  and  interest  in  wild  birds,  diffuse 
_  knowledge  of  them  and  bring  about  a  more 
'  s.  friendly  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  nature. 
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concluding  sentences  of  the  last  article  make  it  al¬ 
most  inevitable  that  we  should  proceed  to  consider 
the  planning  of  cottages  built  in  rows  or  in  blocks,  say, 
of  four  or  six.  This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  prob¬ 
lems  which  architects  have  to  solve.  The  best  way 
is  not  to  heed  the  customary  methods  of  solving  it,  but 
to  take  the  essential  elements  of  the  problem  and  to 
postulate  as  clearly  as  possible  the  requirements  and  the  conditions 
After  studying  what  has  already  been  done,  build  up 
which  will  meet  and 
comply  with  these 
requirements  and 
conditions.  But 
perhaps  the  best 
way  of  presenting 
these  problems  in 
an  article  is  to  show 
the  customary  solu¬ 
tions  of  them  and 
point  out  wherein 
these  are  most  con¬ 
spicuously  defective 

and  then  suggest  ways  in  which  these  defects 
Important  as  is  the  question  of  the  aspects  of 
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might  be  remedied. 

O  # 

the  various  rooms 
in  larger 
houses,  it  is 
still  more 
vital  when 
cottages  are 
under  con¬ 
sideration, 
and  the  time 
must  surely 
very  soon 
come  when 
it  will  be  no 
longer  re¬ 
garded  as 
merely  de¬ 
sirable  that 
every  cot- 

SMALL  DETACHED  COTTAGES  PLANNED  FOR  LIGHT  AND  AIR  :  SEE  DIAGRAM  ONE.  tage  1  i  V  i  n  g 
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A  GLIMPSE  OF  A  LINE  OF  COTTAGES  IN  THE 
MODEL  VILLAGE  AT  NEW  EARSWICK,  YORKSHIRE. 


A  CLOSER  VIEW  OF  TWO  OF  THE  MODEL  EARSWICK 
COTTAGES. 


A  BLOCK  OF  FOUR  MODERN  ENGLISH  COTTAGES: 
DESIGNED  BY  BARRY  PARKER  AND  RAYMOND  UNWIN. 
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A  ROW  OF  TWELVE  MODEL  COTTAGES 
ON  STATION  ROAD,  LETCHWORTH. 

COTTAGES  ROUND  A  GREEN  IN  WEST- 
HOLM,  LETCHWOPTH. 
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room  should  have  a 
sunny  aspect,  but  it  will 
be  considered  abso¬ 
lutely  essential.  Con¬ 
ditions  making  this 
absolutely  impossible 
can  scarcely  ever  arise. 

The  most  difficult 
conditions  which  are 
likely  to  occur  are  as 
follows:  A  plot  with 
very  limited  frontage 
on  which  a  detached 
house  is  to  be  placed;!^ 
a  northern  outlook  of' 
such  charm  that  it  must 
be  secured  for  the  principal  living  rooms;  where  a  good  living  room, 
small  parlor,  kitchen,  scullery,  four  bedrooms  and  a  bathroom  are 
required,  the  maximum  accommodation  likely  to  be  demanded  under 
these  circumstances.  In  cases  where  the  living  room  must  command 
the  view  to  the  north  and  should  also  have  a  good  window  to  the  south, 
we  may  build  it  to  run  through  from  the  front  to  the  back  of  the  house, 
and  so  meet  the  demand  that  even  under  the  most  difficult  circum¬ 
stances  cottage  living  rooms  must  be  sunny.  (See  Diagram  One 
and  sketches  of  house  built  according  to  these  plans.)  But  perhaps 

it  will  help  us  to  realize 
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some  of  the  commonest  de¬ 
fects  in  planning  cottages 
built  in  rows  or  blocks  if 
we  take  a  flagrantly  bad 
example  such  as  we  have 
in  Diagram  Two,  and 
atPR^l  note  some  of  the  defects 
as  briefly  as  possible. 
Apart  from  the  sunless¬ 
ness  of  the  living  room 
and  parlor,  the  most  pat¬ 
ent  defect  is  the  absolute 
lack  of  comfort  in  the 
living  room,  which  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  has  six 
doors  opening  into  it,  and 
that  one  of  them  inter- 
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venes  between  the  window 
and  tire  (as  is  the  case  also 
in  the  parlor),  and  that  the 
cold  air  pouring  down  the 
staircase  is  directed  right 
onto  those  who  sit  by  the 
tire.  I  have  mentioned 


DIAGRAM 

three:  showing 

BAD  CONSTRUCTION 
FOR  SMALL 
CHEAP  COTTAGE. 


similar  defects  in  larger  houses, 
and  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  that 
I  should  dwell  upon  them  here. 
The  next  defect  is  that  to  get  to  the 

parlor  it  is  nec- 
pass 
the 
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essary  to 
through 
living  room. 
One  of  the  chief 
advantages  of 
the  parlor  is  that 

it  is  sometimes  convenient  to  be  able  to  show  visitors  into  the  parlor 
rather  than  into  the  living  room.  If  the  visitor  must  pass  through 
the  living  room  to  get  to  the  parlor  this  convenience  is  lost.  Then 
again  much 
space  is 
wasted  on 
the  first 
floor  land¬ 
ing  and  in 
a  lobby  at 
the  front 
entrance,  _ 
which  di¬ 
rects  the 

draught  from  the  front  door  across  the  window.  And  when  emptying 
the  bedroom  waste  water,  it  is  necessary  to  carry  it  right  through  the 
These  cottages  are,  however,  free  from  a  serious 

common 
defect,  as 
there  are  no 
projections 
to  throw  a 
shadow  at 
anytime  on 
&  a  sunny  day 
o  v  p  r  t  h  p 

EXTENSION  OF  DIAGRAM  FOUR.  w  ^  a 


living 

O 


room. 


DIAGRAM  FOUR:  SHOWING  EXCELLENT  CONSTRUCTION  FOR  SMALL  CHEAP 
COTTAGE. 
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windows  o  f 
rooms  in  which 
sunshine  is  im- 
portant,  or 
render  any  room 
airless  and  dis¬ 
mal. 

When  any 
builder  is  asked 
to  construct  the 
smallest  and 
cheapest  cottage 
possible  with 
three  bedrooms, 
the  plan  he  1  al¬ 
most  invariably 
adopts  |  is  Dia¬ 
gram  tThree. 

The  main  deter¬ 
mining  factor  in 
the  plan  he 
chooses  is  always 
width  of  front¬ 
age,  because  the 
land  is  generally 
sold  or  let  at  so 
much  per  foot 
frontage.  Among 
the  principal 
items  in  the  total 
cost  of  a  cottage 
are  the  charges 
for  making  the 
road/and  laying 
the  sewer,  gas 
and  water  mains, 

which  again  are  charged  according  to  frontage;  so  it  matters  little 
how  far  the  cottage  extends  back  from  the  road,  but  every  inch  of 
its  widthTs  important.  The  cottage  we  are  considering  has  these 
three  principal  defects.  The  first  is  that  the  staircase  is  dark  and 
unventilated;  most  of  the  exhausted  and  vitiated  air  from  the 
ground  floor  rooms  finds  its  readiest  outlet  by  means  of  the  stairs, 
and  the  result  is  that  it  fills  the  bedrooms.  Therefore,  instead  of 
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breathing  fresh 
air  when  he 
sleeps,  the  cot¬ 
tager  always 
breathes  over 
again  the  air 
that  has  come 
up  from  the 
rooms  below. 
We  need  only  a 
slight  personal 
experience  of  the 
stuffiness  of  such 
bedrooms  to 
convince  us  of 
their  unhealth¬ 
ful  qualities.  A 
dark  staircase, 
or  what  is  per¬ 
haps  worse,  one 
lit  only  by  arti¬ 
ficial  light,  is  a 
defect  which  will 
scarcely  need  to 
be  pointed  out. 
The  danger  of 
such  a  staircase 
and  the  diffi- 
culty  of  keeping 
it  clean  are 

GOOD  PLANNING  IN  PLACE  OF  DESIGN  SHOWN  IN  DIAGRAM  FIVE.  apparent  The 

second  defect  is  that  the  scullery  windows  open  only  upon  a 
backyard,  a  coal  place  and  an  ashbin.  When  we  realize  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  working  women  spend  the  greater  part  of 
their  lives  with  only  this  dismal  prospect  to  look  upon,  we  under¬ 
stand  that  this  is  a  defect  that  should  be  got  rid  of  at  almost  any  cost. 
Another  defect  which  need  only  be  pointed  out  without  comment  is 
that  to  get  to  the  attic  bedroom  it  is  necessary  to  pass  through  one  of 
the  second  floor  bedrooms.  The  fourth  defect  is  not  perhaps  quite  so 
obvious.  It  is  that  in  a  cottage  of  this  design  the  difficulty  in  contriving 
an  adequate  larder  almost  always  results  in  the  provision  of  a  mere 
cupboard  in  the  living  room.  I  would  suggest  that  if  the  builder 
can  be  induced  to  do  nothing  more  than  substitute  my  Diagram 
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Four,l  with¬ 
out  any  in¬ 
crease  in  the 
width  of 
frontage  or 
the  size  of 
the  cottage 
or  its  cost, 
the  main  de¬ 
fects  of  Dia¬ 
gram  Three 
can  be  over¬ 
come.  The 
st  aircas  e 
can  be 
thoroughly 
lit  and  ven- 


FRONT  ELEVATION  OF  ROW  OF  COTTAGES,  PLANS  OF  WHICH  ARE  SHOWN 
IN  DIAGRAM  SIX. 


DIAGRAM  SEVEN. 


tilated  by  a  window  on 
the  upper  floor,  so  that  the 
exhausted  air  from  the 
scullery  and  living  room 
will  be  extracted  and  will 
not  enter  the  sleeping 
room.  As  the  coal  place 
and  lavatories  are  included 
under  the  main  roof,  no 
outbuildings  need  be  erect¬ 
ed  to  obstruct  the  outlook 
from  the  scullery  window, 
so  that  the  dismal  squalor 
of  a  backyard  is  no  longer 
invited.  A  place  can  be 
found  for  a  proper  larder 
with  a  window  leading 
direct  into  the  open  air, 
and  the  attic  bedroom  is 
not  accessible  only  through 
another  bedroom. 

But  suppose  our  builder 
is  asked  to  erect  a  larger 
cottage,  with  parlors  and 
bathroom  added  to  the 
accommodation  which  the 
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DIAGRAM  EIGHT:  COTTAGES  WITH  COVERED  YARDS. 


other  affords.  Under  present  conditions  he  very  naturally  will  attempt 
to  fit  this  accommodation  to  the  narrowest  frontage  possible,  and  the 
plan  almost  invariably  produced  is  some  variation  of  Diagram  Five. 
The  worse  defects  in  this  plan  are  the  back  projection  whicli  so  effect¬ 
ually  renders  the  back  room  and  kitchen  dismal,  sunless  and  unhealthy, 
and  the  unpleasant  and  wasteful  long  corridors  both  upstairs  and 
down.  It  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  find  a  plan  to  substitute  for  this, 
which  will  obviate  its  worst  defects  and  at  the  same  time  comply 
with  the  conditions,  imaginary  and  real,  which  it  has  been  evolved 
to;  meet.  When  the  pleasantest  outlook  is  to  the  south  and  the  road 
is  on  the  north,  there  will  be  some  advantage  and  obvious  economy 
gained  by  substituting  either  Diagram  Six  or  Seven  for  this  plan.  These 
diagrams  cover  only  about  live-sixths  of  the  ground  area  that  Diagram 
Five  does,  and  are  conspicuously  more  compact.  The  objectionable 
long  back  projections  have  been  eliminated,  and  though  we  have 
projections  out  in  front  in  exchange  for  them,  they  are  not  as  saliently 
objectionable  as  the  back  projections,  because  the  only  windows 
which  open  onto  the  spaces  formed  between  two  of  them  are  secondary 
windows  in  rooms  which  have  other  windows  more  advantageously 
placed.  The  bright,  sunny,  healthy  open  aspect  is  assigned  to  the 
living  room.  At  the  same  time  this  room  does  not  lose  the  much 
prized  outlook  onto  the  road,  and  has  all  the  healthfulness  and  charm 
of  a  through  room,  together  with  light  and  ease  of  ventilation;  also 
the  parlor  may  have  an  east  or  a  west  window.  The  long  corridors 
with  their  unpleasant  cramped  feeling  and  waste  of  space  have  gone. 
Even*  if  the  road  passes  on  the  south  side,  so  that  the  principal  win¬ 
dow  of  the  living  room  is  north  and  only  its  secondary  window'  (the 
one  looking  out  into  the  forecourt)  is  south,  surely  one  of  these  plans 
may  be  substituted  for  the  one  shown  in  Diagram  Five,  where  only 
the  parlor  wrould  get  a  south  aspect.  As  wre  should  alwrays  endeavor 
to  provide  a  through  living  room  in  a  cottage  facing  east  or  west,  these 
plans  wTould  have  advantages  over  the  other  wThen  used  wdiere  houses 
have  either  of  these  aspects. 

That  reductio  ad  absurdum  in  house  design,  of  building  from  the 
same  cottage  plan  on  different  plots,  irrespective  of  any  consideration 
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of  aspect  and  prospect, 
too  common  to  be  left 
mented  on  here.  Build- 
have  done  much  to  se~ 
nite  air-space  for  all 
and  our  gro  wing  knowl- 
importance  of  sunshine 
ally  secure  a  maximum 
shine  also  (in  the  living 
rate)  for  all  cottages, 
that  because  one  side  of 
called  the  “back,”  that 
any  degree  of  squalor 
ble  there,  and  that  it 
mal  and  depressing,  is 
must  also  gradually  lose 
the  past,  people  have 
built  cottages  regard- 
aspect,  but 
have  even 
been  known 
to  r  e  n  t  or 
buy  them 
without 
kfn  owing 
what  the  as¬ 
pects  of  the 
several 
rooms  were. 

The  back- 
yard  has 
been  useful, 
chiefly  as  a 
sort  of  open- 
a  i  r  wash¬ 
house.  For 
this  pur¬ 
pose  it 
might  be 
retained  i  n 
many  cases, 
and  yet  it 
s  h  o  u  1  d  be 
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is  still  |  far 
u  n  c  o  m  - 
ing  by-laws 
cure  a  defi- 
cottages, 
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jjwill  gradu- 


s  u  n  - 
room  at  any 
The  idea 
a  house  is 
there  fore 
is  admissi- 
may  be  dis- 
one  which 
ground.  In 
not  only 
less  of  their 
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so  contrived  that  it  does  not  form  the  sole  outlook  from  any 
window.  In  several  of  the  plans  given  here,  a  sort  of  a  covered  yard 
is  shown  (see  Diagram  Eight,  and  the  most  northerly  cottages  in  the 
quadrangle  of  parlor  cottages,  Diagram  Nine).  In  some  cases  these 
are  large  enough  to  fulfil  almost  all  the  useful  purposes  to  which  a 
backyard  has  been  put,  together  with  several  others  which  the  un¬ 
covered  backyard  cannot  fulfil. 

So  far,  we  have  only  been  considering  cottages  to  be  built  where 
land  is  costly,  streets  and  roads  expensively  made  and  the  frontages 
therefore  the  most  restricted,  and  where  this  limited  width  of  frontage 
has  been  allowed  to  be  the  chief  determining  factor  in  planning.  The 
usual  custom  in  the  past  has  been  to  plan  cottages  and  the  ground 
on  which  they  are  to  be  built  solely  with  a  view  to  getting  the  greatest 
possible  number  to  the  acre,  and  to  make  any  conceivable  sacrifice 
to  attain  this  end.  But  even  the  staunchest  advocates  of  this  point 
of  view  will  admit  that  it  only  applies  to  a  limited  number  of  areas  on 
which  cottages  are  to  be  erected,  and  that  there  is  a  growing  demand 
that,  even  in  such  places,  public  opinion  and  legislation  should  greatly 
reduce  the  maximum  number  of  cottages  allowed.  This  is  making 
it  unnecessary  to  consider  the  greatly  improved  type  of  plan  which  a 
larger  frontage  makes  possible.  A  great  impetus  in  this  direction 
will  also  be  given  when  the  increasing  demand  for  the  reduction  of 
the  excessive  cost  of  making  roads  which  give  access  to  cottages, 
which  is  prescribed  by  many  by-laws,  has  had  its  effect.  In  the  past, 
local  authorities  have  found  that  the  easiest  way  to  secure  sufficient 
air  space  for  each  cottage  has  been  to  demand  wide  streets,  irrespective 
of  the  amount  of  traffic  likely  to  pass  over  them.  The  desire  to  save 
expense  in  maintenance  has  naturally  led  these  authorities  to  require 
a  high  standard  in  making  roads,  but  they  have  not  foreseen  that  this 
would  react  very  detrimentally  on  the  type  of  cottage  which  would 
front  on  such  roads.  This  is  now  being  widely  understood,  and  also 
the  fact  that  in  order  to  secure  the  requisite  width  between  cottages 
on  either  side  of  a  road  there  need  not  be  an  equivalent  width  of 
street.  The  space  may  be  provided  in  gardens  for  the  cottages, 
greensward  at  the  roadside,  or  in  many  other  ways.  The  absurdity 
of  fixing  the  same  minimum  width  and  standard  for  making  streets, 
whether  they  were  or  might  be  used  for  important  through  traffic  or 
only  gave  access  to  a  few  cottages,  is  becoming  patent. 

( This  subject  will  be  continued  in  THE  CRAFTSMAN  for  March) 
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I  WONDER  why  it  takes  so  long 
To  make  the  letters  shape  a  song? 

And  how  the  words  can  ever  know — 

All  down  the  pages — where  to  go  ? 

Sometimes  alone  a  letter  stands; 

Sometimes  the  words  take  hold  of  hands; 

I  see  them  gather  thick  and  black, 

Then  turn  about  and  travel  back; 

I  look  just  where  they  were  before 
And  find  there  aren’t  any  more. 

But  Mother  says  “Most  words  are  queer 
Until  you  come  to  know  them,  dear.” 

It  seems  no  matter  what  they  do. 

She  knows  where  they  are  going  to, 

And  reads  some  books  all  through  again. 

One  song  there  is  about  the  rain 
That  has  a  comfortable  sound — 

“The  rain  is  raining  all  around;” 

When  I  just  read  it  in  the  book 
How  strange  the  marching  letters  look. 

But  hearing  her  I  seem  to  see 
Ships  and  umbrellas,  field  and  tree. 

Grace  Hazard  Conkling. 
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SCIENTIFIC  EXPLANATION  OF  THE  ILLUSION 
OF  ATMOSPHERE  IN  LANDSCAPE  PAINTING: 
BY  J.  F.  EARHART 

HE  question  as  to  what  is  the  real  cause  of  the  illusive 
effect  of  atmosphere  in  modern  landscape  painting 
has  been  answered  in  various  ways  by  different  writers; 
but  the  answers  are  not  satisfactory  because  they  do 
not  give  any  clear  demonstration  of  the  explanations 
offered.  It  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  an  absolute 
fact  that  the  illusive  atmospheric  effect  which  is 
evident  in  the  best  of  modern  landscape  paintings  is  wholly  due 
to  the  law  of  simultaneous  contrast  of  colors,  first  established  many 
years  ago  by  Chevreul,  the  noted  French  chemist. 

It  is  generally  known  that  two  colors  are  complementary  when  their 
prismatic  mixture  will  produce  a  white  light.  The  artist  can  readily 
prove  this  with  the  naked  eye,  and  without  the  use  of  scientific  appa¬ 
ratus.  Every  color  has  its  complement,  it  does  not  matter  whether  it 
be  pure  or  broken,  high  or  low  in  tone.  If  we  look  at  any  color  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  suddenly  shift  the  vision  to  a  white  surface,  we 
will  see  a  pale  tint  of  a  color  which  is  complementary  to  the  color  of 
the  object  looked  at;  and  if  we  look  at  any  color  for  a  few  minutes 
and  then  suddenly  shift  the  vision  to  a  colored  surface,  we  will  see 
the  latter  slightly  changed  in  hue  by  the  complement  of  the  first  color 
looked  upon.  So  it  is  plainly  evident  then,  that  after  we  look  upon 
any  color  for  a  very  short  time,  the  next  object  we  look  upon  will  be 
seen  through  the  complementary  tint  or  “after-image”  of  the  color 
just  looked  at,  and  hence  will  at  first  glance  be  changed  in  hue  by 
that  complementary  tint;  but  if  the  color  and  object  be  placed  side 
by  side,  then  this  complementary  influence  will  continue,  otherwise 
it  will  vanish  after  a  few  seconds. 

This  apparent  change  in  color  is  due  to  the  peculiar  action  of  light 
upon  the  retina  of  the  eye.  This  action  calls  into  existence  in  the 
eye  a  pale  tint,  which  is  always  complementary  to  the  color  projected 
upon  that  part  of  the  retina.  The  retina  is  a  very  delicate  membrane 
lining  the  inside  of  the  back  part  of  the  globe  of  the  eye.  This  mem¬ 
brane  is  composed  of  thousands  of  cones  or  nerve  ends,  which  unite 
into  what  is  called  the  optic  nerve,  connecting  the  eye  with  the  brain. 
The  retina  is  said  to  be  divided  into  different  sets  of  nerves  intermingled, 
each  set  being  directly  sensitive  to  one  kind  of  light  vibration  (that  is, 
one  of  the  colors  of  which  white  light  is  composed).  When  a  colored 
shape  of  any  kind  is  projected  upon  the  retina,  the  nerves  within  that 
shape  which  are  directly  sensitive  to  the  light  vibrations  will  quickly 
become  fatigued,  while  all  the  other  nerves  within  the  same  shape 
upon  the  retina  (which  represent  the  other  colors  of  the  spectrum, 
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that  in  combination  produce  a  color  complementary  to  the  color  of 
the  object  looked  upon)  will  become  sympathetically  excited  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  resulting  complementary  tint  will  apparently  take 
the  place  in  the  eye  of  the  color  just  looked  upon;  so  that  if  the  eyes 
are  suddenly  shifted  to  a  white  surface,  this  complementary  tint  will 
be  seen,  instead  of  the  first  color  looked  at. 

This  secondary  effect  is  aptly  termed  an  “after-image”  by  Von 
Bezold;  and  this  “after-image”  is  always  just  the  shape  of  the  object 
looked  upon,  and  becomes  so  strong  in  the  eyes  of  some  people 
as  to  cause  confusion  of  the  judgment  as  to  the  real  color  of  some 
objects;  and  in  some  cases  it  almost  completely  neutralizes  the  first 
impression  made  upon  the  retina,  especially  by  red  or  green.  In 
such  cases  persons  are  said  to  be  color-blind;  but  in  healthy  normal 
eyes  this  secondary  effect  merely  causes  an  apparent  dulling  of  a  color 
when  looked  at  persistently,  without  changing  its  hue. 

When  complementary  colors  of  equal  tone-value  are  commingled, 
then  we  get  as  a  result  a  luminous  atmospheric  effect,  due  to  simul¬ 
taneous  contrast. 

By  contrast  is  meant  the  effect  produced  upon  each  of  two  or 
more  colors  possessing  different  or  opposite  qualities,  when  they 
are  compared,  intermingled  or  placed  in  juxtaposition.  The  effect 
is  always  to  emphasize  the  quality  of  an  opposite  tendency  in  each. 
So,  the  real  reason  for  this  illusive  atmospheric  effect  is  simply  that 
a  mixture  takes  place  in  the  eye  of  the  rays  of  light  coming  from 
different  pigments  which  are  complementary  in  color  or  nearly  so, 
producing  in  the  eye  the  sensation  of  white  or  colored  light  through 
which  that  part  of  the  painting  is  really  seen.  Of  course,  this  result 
is  through  vibration,  the  vibration  of  different  rays  of  light  impinging 
upon  the  sensitive  nerves  of  the  retina,  which  combined,  results  in  a 
sensation  of  white  or  colored  light. 

When  two  colors  are  viewed  one  after  the  other,  we  get  what  is 
known  as  a  successive  contrast — in  which  the  second  color  is  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  complementary  tint  (after-image)  of  the  first  color 
looked  upon;  for  example,  when  red  and  blue  are  placed  together 
and  are  viewed  at  close  quarters,  the  red  will  appear  to  be  more  orange 
than  it  really  is  and  the  blue  to  be  more  green  than  it  really  is.  But 
when  red  and  blue  are  placed  together  and  looked  at  from  some 
distance,  then  we  get  what  is  known  as  a  simultaneous  contrast — 
a  reciprocal  action  in  which  the  complementaries  of  both  colors  are 
mixed  in  the  eye,  producing  the  effect  or  sensation  of  a  colored  light, 
through  which  is  seen  all  the  colors  in  that  part  of  the  painting. 

The  change  then  which  apparently  takes  place  in  colors,  when 
placed  together,  or  when  they  are  looked  at  in  rapid  succession,  is 
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due  to  the  fact  that  we  really  see  one  color  through  the  “after-image” 
(complementary  tint)  of  some  other  color.  When  the  eyes  are  first 
focused  upon  any  color,  the  focus-point  is  never  completely  at  rest 
upon  any  minute  part  of  that  color,  but  instead,  plays  with  lightning- 
like  rapidity  here  and  there  all  over  the  color  looked  upon.  In  this 
rapid  shifting  of  the  focus-point  of  the  eyes,  the  impression  made 
upon  the  retina  of  the  eye  by  one  color  will  at  times  be  partially  or 
wholly  overlapped  by  the  impression  made  by  the  other  color;  the 
result  is  that  when  red  and  blue  have  been  viewed  at  close  quarters 
both  have  been  successively  impressed  upon  the  same  part  of  the 
retina;  so  that  when  the  eyes  are  focused  upon  the  red  it  is  for  the 
moment  apparently  seen  through  the  complement  of  blue,  and  when 
the  eyes  are  focused  upon  the  blue  it  is  for  the  moment  apparently 
seen  through  the  complement  of  the  red;  the  result  being,  as  stated 
before,  that  in  the  case  of  successive  contrast  the  red  will  appear  more 
orange  than  it  really  is,  and  the  blue  more  green  than  it  really  is. 
But  when  these  colors  are  viewed  from  a  distance  then  we  get  [a 
simultaneous  contrast  because  both  colors  have  been  almost  simul¬ 
taneously  impressed  upon  the  same  part  of  the  retina,  producing 
in  the  eyes  a  mixture  of  the  complements  of  red  and  blue,  resulting 
in  the  sensation  of  a  colored  light  through  which  these  colors  are 
seen.  This  so-called  simultaneous  contrast  is  in  fact  a  very  rapidly 
continuous  successive  contrast. 

Now,  we  will  proceed  to  a  simple  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  the 
claims  made  in  this  paper.  Let  the  reader  take  a  sheet  of  white  paper 
and  place  upon  it,  about  four  inches  apart,  a  spot  of  orange 
cadmium  and  a  spot  of  medium  cobalt  blue. 

Then  place  a  black  dot  in  the  center  of  each  spot  and  also  a  dot 
halfway  between  the  two  for  the  purpose  of  having  fixed  points  upon 
which  to  focus  the  eyes.  Now,  allow  the  eyes  to  focus  upon  the  dot 
on  the  orange  for  a  minute  and  then  look  at  the  black  dot  between 
the  two  colors  and  there  will  be  seen  a  pale  blue  tint  of  the  color  which 
is  complementary  to  orange.  Now,  allow  the  eyes  to  rest  upon  the 
dot  in  the  blue  spot  for  a  minute  and  then  shift  the  vision  to  the  dot  be¬ 
tween  the  two,  and  there  will  be  seen  a  pale  tint  of  orange  which  is 
complementary  to  the  blue. 

We  will  now  allow  the  eyes  to  dwell  for  a  few  seconds  upon  the 
dot  in  the  orange  spot,  then  shift  the  eyes  to  the  dot  in  the  blue  spot 
for  a  few  seconds,  then  back  again  to  the  orange  spot,  repeating  this 
“to  and  fro”  action  in  a  regular  manner  for  a  half  minute — and 
then  suddenly  look  upon  the  dot  between  the  two  and  there  will  be 
seen  a  pure  white  spot,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  prismatic  mixture 
of  the  complementary  tints  of  orange  and  blue. 
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Now  try  this  experiment  again  and  then  immediately  look  upon 
some  colored  surface — and  there  will  be  seen  a  pale  spot  upon  this 
surface,  which  is  intangible,  hazy  and  atmospheric  in  appearance. 
It  is  the  same  in  effect  as  seeing  the  surface  through  a  white  fog 
(atmosphere)  because  the  sensation  of  white  has  been  produced  upon 
the  retina  by  the  vibratory  mixture  of  these  complementary  tints. 

The  mixture  in  the  eye  of  the  light  coming  from  the  colored  pig¬ 
ments  on  a  canvas  takes  place  in  the  same  manner  except  that  the 
observer  does  not  deliberately  shift  the  vision  from  one  spot  of  color 
to  another,  but  instead,  the  focus-point  of  the  eyes  causes  the  mixture 
naturally,  by  a  rapid  play  all  over  and  across  the  different  spots  of 
color,  and  produces  the  sensation  of  white  or  colored  light  in  the 
eye,  through  which  atmospheric  haze  the  landscape  is  seen,  and 
hence,  this  mysterious  atmospheric  illusion. 

When  two  or  more  pure  colors  which  are  complementary,  or 
three  or  more  which  produce  a  complementary  balance,  are  com¬ 
mingled,  they  will  produce  the  sensation  of  white  or  colored  light  in 
the  eye,  causing  the  effect  of  luminosity.  When  broken  or  dark  com- 
plementaries  are  commingled,  they  will  produce  the  sensation  of  a 
low-toned  white  or  gray  light  in  the  eye.  When  colors  which  are  not 
complementary,  are  commingled,  then  they  will  produce  the  sensation 
of  a  colored  light  in  the  eye.  For  illustration,  let  the  reader  take  a 
sheet  of  white  paper  and  place  upon  it  a  spot  of  red  (a  mixture  of 
vermilion  and  madder  lake)  and  a  spot  of  medium  cobalt  blue. 

Then  place  a  black  dot  in  the  center  of  each  spot  and  also  a  dot  be¬ 
tween  the  two,  for  the  purpose  of  having  fixed  points  upon  which  to 
focus  the  eyes.  Now  allow  the  eyes  to  focus  upon  the  red  spot  for 
a  minute  and  then  look  at  the  dot  between  the  two,  and  there  will 
be  seen  a  blue-green  tint,  the  complement  of  the  red.  Now  allow 
the  eyes  to  rest  upon  the  blue  spot  for  a  minute,  and  then  look  at  the 
dot  between  the  two  and  there  will  be  seen  an  orange  tint,  the  com¬ 
plement  of  the  blue.  Now,  allow  the  eyes  to  rest  upon  the  red  spot 
for  a  few  seconds,  then  shift  the  vision  to  the  blue  spot  for  a  few  sec¬ 
onds,  then  back  again  to  the  red  spot,  repeating  this  action  for  a 
half  minute,  and  then  suddenly  look  upon  the  dot  between  the  two, 
and  there  will  be  seen  a  pale  yellow  light  which  is  equivalent  to  a 
prismatic  mixture  of  the  complementary  tints  of  the  red  and  the  blue. 
Now,  if  this  experiment  be  repeated  and  the  eyes  are  suddenly  shifted 
to  some  colored  surface,  there  will  be  seen  a  hazy  atmospheric  spot 
slightly  tinged  with  yellow. 

It  should  be  evident  to  the  reader  that  when  red  and  blue  dots 
of  equal  tone-value  are  intermingled  on  a  canvas,  that  a  similar 
mixture  of  their  complementaries  takes  place  in  the  eye  when  they 
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are  viewed  from  a  sufficient  distance  to  produce  the  effect  of  a  simul¬ 
taneous  contrast. 

Monet  and  other  “luminarists”  have  frequently  failed  to  attain 
a  perfect  atmospheric  and  luminous  effect  by  the  spot  method,  be¬ 
cause  some  of  the  spots  would  be  too  strong  in  tone;  notably  the  blue 
or  violet — entirely  out  of  value  with  the  other  colors  used  to  attain 
the  result  desired.  I  have  seen  some  paintings  which  were  marred 
by  the  fact  that  the  dots  used  to  produce  light  and  atmosphere  were 
not  of  the  same  tone-value.  The  result  being  that  the  yellow  dots 
would  vanish  at  about  ten  feet  from  the  canvas;  the  red  dots  at  about 
fifteen  feet;  the  blue  dots  at  about  twenty-five  feet;  and  the  violet  dots 
persisted  clear  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  gallery  thirty-five  feet  away. 

Now,  suppose  we  wish  to  produce  the  effect  of  light  and  atmos¬ 
phere  in  a  sky  by  the  commingling  of  different  pigments  upon  the 
canvas.  We  may  use  pairs  of  complementary  tints  like  the  orange 
and  blue,  yellow  and  violet,  or  tints  that  are  nearly  complementary 
like  crimson  and  lemon  yellow,  red  and  cerulean  blue,  or  orange  and 
cerulean  blue,  or  we  may  use  five  or  six  different  colors — red,  orange, 
yellow,  blue,  violet  and  crimson  at  the  same  time.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  whatever  number  of  tints  are  used  should  be  so  well 
balanced — so  equal  in  tone-value,  that  when  commingled  on  the 
canvas,  they  will  occupy  one  atmospheric  plane  in  the  painting — 
that  is,  will  appear  to  be  the  same  distance  from  the  eye.  When  this 
result  is  obtained  then  the  different  dots  as  individual  colors  will 
vanish  simultaneously  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  painting  and 
the  mixture  in  the  eye  of  the  rays  of  light  coming  from  the  different 
pigments  will  be  complete,  and  we  will  get  as  a  result  a  luminous  at¬ 
mospheric  effect.  The  color  quality  of  this  light  can  be  controlled 
by  simply  allowing  one  or  more  of  the  colors  to  predominate;  that 

is,  if  a  blue  tinted  sky  is  desired,  then  show  more  of  the  blue  than 
the  other  colors. 

Any  color  can  be  made  atmospheric  and  luminous  by  having  small 
spots  or  touches  of  its  complementary  scattered  or  broken  all  through 

it.  If  it  is  desired  to  represent  distant  objects,  earth,  grass  or  foliage 
then,  of  course,  the  complementary  touches  must  be  sufficiently  gray 
to  keep  the  proper  distance  from  the  eye.  This  art  of  commingling 
colors  which  are  more  or  less  complementary,  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
ducing  the  illusion  of  light  and  atmosphere,  can  be  applied  to  the 
darkest  of  night  effects  as  well  as  to  the  brilliance  of  day.  The  lumi¬ 
nous  and  atmospheric  darks  of  night  can  be  produced  upon  canras, 
through  the  same  law  of  simultaneous  contrast,  by  the  commingling 
of  very  dark  colors  which  are  more  or  less  complementary. 
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VERPLANTING  the  small  space  that  is  within  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  house  is  a  common  mistake 
and  should  be  distinctly  avoided.  It  tends  to  distort 
the  fine  proportions  of  the  house  and  causes  a  cramped, 
awkward,  overgrown  effect  that  is  decidedly  in¬ 
artistic.  Eccentricities  are  always  in  bad  taste, 
monotony  is  equally  unpardonable,  but  freshness  and 
iginality  carry  undisputed  charm.  Small  spaces  are  more  satis¬ 
factory  if  treated  in  an  unpretentious,  informal,  natural  way.  Sim¬ 
plicity  rather  than  ostentation,  privacy  rather  than  display,  restfulness 
rather  than  spectacular  surprises  should  be  the  aim  in  small  gardens. 

The  virtues  and  beauties  of  compactness  should  be  understood. 
The  vegetable  and  flower  plots  should  blend  together  with  no  sharp 
line  of  separateness,  no  decided  break  to  call  attention  to  the 
smallness  of  size,  for  one  continuous  sweep  of  ground  seems 
larger  than  when  broken  into  several  small  beds.  Vegetables  planted 
by  the  side  of  the  kitchen  doorway  and  against  the  base  of  the  house 
should  be  fully  as  ornamental  as  a  planting  of  flowers,  and  the  acces¬ 
sibility  should  be  an  endless  source  of  joy.  A  grape-vine  over  the 
kitchen  doorway  is  fully  as  ornamental  as  the  wistaria  or  clematis 
that  blossoms  over  the  front  door  and  has  the  charm  of  utility.  Rows 
of  feathery  foliaged  carrots  and  purple  leaved  beets  are  extremely 
decorative  and  fresh  green  curly  heads  of  lettuce  make  an  admirable 
border  plant.  They  need  not  be  hidden  from  view  as  if  they  were 
unsightly,  but  should  be  allowed  to  add  their  valuable  variety  of 
texture  and  color  to  the  rest  of  the  visible  growing  things. 

Every  feature  of  house  and  garden  should  be  in  intimate  relation 
so  that  nothing  appears  extraneous.  The  house  and  garden  can  be 
pleasantly  blended  with  no  abrupt  line  of  separation,  by  partially 
concealing  the  foundation  of  the  house  with  plantings  of  dwarf  ever¬ 
greens,  shrubs,  vines  or  massed  flowers. 

The  view  from  the  windows  and  porches  must  not  be  obstructed, 
yet  a  certain  privacy  should  be  retained.  The  vista  from  the  street 
should  partially  reveal  and  partially  conceal  the  home.  A  liberal 
use  of  shrubs  should  be  in  evidence  in  planting  both  large  or  small 
spaces,  for  they  are  invaluable  in  breaking  up  monotony,  relieving 
barrenness  and  adding  variety  of  form,  color,  texture.  Different 
varieties  can  be  found  suited  to  damp  or  dry  conditions,  sun  or  shade. 
They  can  be  trained,  thus  adding  a  touch  of  formality  or  if  allowed 
an  unrestrained  growth  will  be  an  important  note  of  delightful,  ram¬ 
bling  informality.  Well-tried  shrubs  adapted  to  shady  grounds  are 
the  ever  useful  evergreen  andromeda,  the  azalea,  viscosa,  sweet- 
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scented  shrub  (calycanthus),  button  bush  (cephalanthus),  sweet 
pepper  bush  (clethra),  holly  (ilex)  of  many  kinas,  mountain  laurel 
(kalmia),  magnolia,  weeping  willow,  chokecherry  (pyrus)  and  many 
others.  In  making  selections  of  shrubs  that  are  to  be  planted  near 
the  house  it  is  good  to  intersperse  deciduous  and  evergreen,  for  the 
beauty  of  both  are  thus  enhanced.  Many  of  the  deciduous  shrubs 
and  trees  have  great  beauty  of  bark  coloring  and  grace  of  limb, 
which  is  well  brought  out  by  the  dark  green  massed  foliage  of  the  ever¬ 
greens.  Winter  will  never  create  desolation  about  the  house  if 
ivy  (euonymus  radicans)  be  planted  so  that  it  can  climb  up  into  the 
branches  of  leafless  trees,  or  carpet  the  slope  of  a  terrace  or  cling  to 
the  foundation  of  the  house. 

IN  FRONT  of  all  shrubs  or  evergreen  trees  that  are  intended  to 
conceal  the  base  of  the  house,  may  be  planted  borders  of  peren¬ 
nial  flowers,  intermixed  with  the  more  showy  annuals.  In  this 
way  there  will  be  a  never-ceasing  display  of  growing  plants  to  delight 
the  members  of  the  household.  Beginning  with  the  pussy  willow's 
of  February  and  the  crocus  of  March,  there  can  be  a  steady  proces¬ 
sion  of  color  and  beauty  until  the  winter  bids  all  the  flowers  sleep, 
that|their  youth  and  beauty  may  return  again  to  grace  the  world. 
There  is  a  never-failing  delight  in  watching  the  resurrection  of  old 
flow  er  friends,  of  seeing  the  same  plants  shaking  out  green  leaves  and 
opening  their  familiar  beloved  eyes,  year  after  year,  with  unfailing  con¬ 
stancy.  Their  visits  are  looked  forward  to  and  welcomed  as  one 
would  welcome  well-tried  friends.  March  and  April  awaken  the 
violets,  trilliums,  columbines.  In  May  blooms  the  lily-of-the-valley, 
anemone,  peony,  phlox,  iris,  lilac.  June  causes  the  poppy  to  flame, 
roses  to  bloom,  spirea,  forget-me-not,  campanula  to  flourish.  In 
July  we  expect  the  yellow  day  lily,  hollyhocks,  starwort,  harebell, 
evening  primrose.  In  August  we  prepare  for  the  delphinium,  laven¬ 
der,  sunflowers.  In  September,  eager  asters  arise  and  Coventry  bells 
and  gentians.  October  finds  hardy  asters  and  chrysanthemums 
ready  with  gay  colors  and  sturdy  resistance  to  cold.  These  plants 
and  many  other  old  friends  and  still  other  newer  ones  can  be  depended 
upon  to  renew  their  acquaintance  with  you  year  after  year  with  almost 
no  attention  after  they  are  once  given  a  place  in  your  garden.  There 
are  perennials  for  the  shady  side  of  the  house,  some  for  the  sunny 
side,  for  moist  ground  and  rock  gardens.  So  in  planting  small  gar¬ 
dens  or  small  estates,  shrubs  and  perennial  flowers  should  be  lavishly 
used,  for  their  charm  is  beyond  question  and  comparatively  little  care 
need  be  expended  upon  them  after  they  have  been  set  out. 

In  planting  all  small  areas,  the  boundaries  must  be  concealed 
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TALL  RED  CEDARS  ECHOED  IN  LINE  BY  TRAINED  VINES 
AGAINST  THE  HOUSE  GIVE  A  STATELY  CLASSIC  EFFECT 
TO  THIS  CONCRETE  HOUSE. 


A  DENSE  PLANTING  OF  TREES  EFFECTIVELY  SCREENS  A  STABLE  FROM 
THE  MAIN  road:  CLEMATIS  AND  VIRGINIA  CREEPER  AGAINST  THE 
STONE  WALL  OF  THE  BUILDING  AND  HOLLYHOCKS  PEERING  OVER  THE 
TOP  OF  THE  PRIVET  HEDGE  GIVE  A  CHARMING  VARIETY. 


A  RICH  COLOR  EFFECT  HAS  BEEN  OBTAINED  BY  BRINGING  THE  GREEN 
OF  THE  GARDEN  IN  CLOSE  CONTACT  WITH  THE  GRAY  CONCRETE 
WALLS  OF  THE  HOUSE!  THE  PRECISE  PLACING  OF  TUBS  CONTAIN¬ 
ING  SMALL  BOX  TREES  GIVES  A  SLIGHT  SENSE  OF  FORMALITY. 


SHOWING  THE  INTERESTING  EFFECT  THAT  CAN  BE 
OBTAINED  BY  EVERGREEN  SHRUBS  ABOUT  THE  HOUSE: 
DWARF  CEDAR,  BARBERRIES  AND  PERENNIAL  FLOWERS 
SATISFACTORILY  CONNECT  HOUSE  AND  GARDEN. 


PLANTING  ABOUT  THE  HOUSE 


whenever  possible,  for  the  feeling  of  space  is  greatly  enhanced  if  the 
determining  lines  of  extent  are  not  seen. 

An  expanse  of  lawn  helps  to  increase  the  sense  of  space,  and 
serves  as  excellent  foil  and  as  a  background  to  the  bordering  plants. 
In  preparing  the  ground  for  a  good  lawn,  there  should  be  at  least  six 
inches  of  good  top  soil  before  the  seed  is  sown.  The  borders  destined 
to  hold  the  flowers  should  be  dug  at  least  two  feet  deep  and  filled  with 
a  compost  of  manure  and  top  soil.  These  borders  should  be  mainly 
of  small  evergreens  and  perennials  with  a  sprinkling  of  annuals. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  to  ensure  harmony  of  color. 

Individual  specimens  of  trees,  such  as  the  Norway  maple,  purple 
beech,  white  birch,  European  linden,  Nordmanns  fir,  Colorado  blue 
spruce,  etc.,  add  greatly  to  a  garden  and  help  center  the  whole.  The 
adjustment  of  different  parts  such  as  lawn,  borders,  single  trees,  etc., 
requires  a  finer  balance  when  small  spaces  are  planted  than  when 
larger  ones  are.  Large  spaces  require  a  greater  breadth  of  treatment, 
though  this  does  not  mean  neglecting  interesting  detail  work. 

Landscape  gardening  is  as  much  an  art  as  painting,  music  or 
literature.  The  spirit  of  Nature  must  be  caught,  retained,  enhanced, 
as  in  a  picture.  To  do  this  requires  a  knowledge  of  unity,  proportion, 
continuity,  variety,  finish,  and  should  be  the  work  of  one  mind,  the 
same  as  any  composition  of  music  or  a  poem  or  a  picture.  A  beauti¬ 
ful  view  is  the  goal  in  landscape  gardening,  and  this  is  brought  about 
by  the  use  of  trees,  shrubs,  flowers,  paths,  fountains,  disposed  as  an 
artist  places  his  colors,  in  groups  and  masses,  and  a  centering  of  in¬ 
terest  upon  a  single  object  of  beauty  in  the  foreground.  Only  in  the 
case  of  garden  designs,  the  foreground  ever  changes  as  one  walks 
about,  so  that  different  pictures  are  constantly  being  made  from  the 
finished  whole,  with  the  trees  as  a  frame.  Masses  can  be  obtained 
as  background  to  the  picture  by  groups  of  large  trees.  Sometimes 
a  building  needs  screening,  which  can  be  done  by  an  alternate  plant¬ 
ing  of  Lombardy  poplars  and  Norway  maple.  By  this  wise  ar¬ 
rangement  the  poplars  can  be  cut  out  when  they  begin  to  deteriorate, 
leaving  the  screen  always  in  good  condition. 

AN  EXAMPLE  of  the  utilitarian  and  decorative  use  of  trees 
as  a  screen  is  shown  in  the  photograph  of  a  stable,  hidden  from 
the  main  road  by  a  dense  planting  of  large  trees  and  shrubbery. 
This  picture  also  shows  a  charming  natural  planting  of  trees  on  the 
hillside  which  the  most  skilful  landscape  architects  would  find  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  improving  upon.  The  contour  of  trees  against  the  sky  line 
is  full  of  beauty,  presenting  such  a  variety  and  grace  that  any  thought 
of  monotony  is  impossible.  The  straight  line  of  hedge  broken  at  the 
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comers  and  relieved  from  severity  by  tall  hollyhocks  peering  over  the 
top  is  a  pleasing  feature,  combining  neatness  and  service  with  dis¬ 
tinct  aesthetic  charm.  The  Virginia  creeper  and  clematis  break  up 
the  wall  of  the  stable  just  enough  to  add  grace  without  destroying 
the  contour  of  the  building. 

Tall  slender  trees  such  as  the  poplar  or  red  cedar  standing  amidst 
a  group  of  trees  of  rounding  outlines,  or  as  sentinels  at  the  doorway 
of  a  house  or  at  the  main  entrance  to  the  grounds,  give  one  of  the 
most  decorative  effects  possible  to  obtain  in  landscape  gardening. 
They  take  the  place  in  the  garden  ensemble  that  a  well-directed  line 
takes  in  a  picture,  becoming  the  keynote  or  clue  to  the  whole  composi¬ 
tion.  The  value  of  a  straight  line  in  floral  as  well  as  pictorial  com¬ 
position  is  well  exemplified  by  one  of  the  photographs  accompanying 
this  article.  The  tall  red  cedars  on  either  side  of  the  door  give  a 
sense  of  simple,  almost  royal,  dignity  and  distinction,  and  the  delicate 
echoing  of  line  in  the  clinging  creepers  against  the  house  is  as  the 
parallel  line  so  often,  openly  or  suggestively,  made  use  of  by  designers 
of  pictures. 

Still  another  use  of  trees  is  shown  where  a  pyramidal  arbor-vitse 
is  placed  in  the  center  of  a  bed  of  mixed  shrubbery,  thus  becoming 
the  focusing  point  of  the  whole.  In  this  case  it  centers  the  group 
both  as  to  size  and  color,  for  the  grading  was  carefully  considered 
from  the  first  low  green  of  the  grass,  through  different  tones  of  green 
and  variety  of  foliage  texture  and  sloping  heights  up  to  the  aspiring 
dark  line  of  the  arbor-vitse,  which  completes  the  shapely  and  interesting 
bed.  Again  is  demonstrated  the  charm  that  comes  from  the  repe¬ 
tition  of  a  line,  for  the  outreaching  curves  of  the  foliage  in  the  center 
bed  are  emphasized  in  the  branching  figures  of  the  vine  against  the 
wall,  so  that  the  effect  is  light  and  graceful,  as  full  of  motion  as  a 
dance.  This  photograph  also  illustrates  the  beauty  that  comes  from 
partially  covering  the  walls  of  a  building  with  vines,  which  soften 
angles  and  conceal  too  severe  structural  lines. 

An  arrangement  of  shrubbery  against  a  house  that  is  full  of  in- 
terest,  one  that  will  be  beautiful  both  winter  and  summer,  is  shown 
in  an  accompanying  photograph.  The  cedars,  barberries  and  ever¬ 
green  background  will  give  a  feeling  of  warmth  and  life  during  the 
winter  season  and  the  other  vines  and  bushes  will  record  with  their  glow¬ 
ing  blossoms  the  arrival  of  spring,  summer  and  autumn.  Though  there 
is  a  sense  of  trimness  and  neatness,  there  is  no  feeling  of  formality 
anywhere,  for  the  naturally  uneven  terminations  of  bushes  prevent 
stiffness  and  give  sensitive  grace.  There  is  just  the  right  planting 
of  flowers  and  shrubs  to  unite  the  house  sympathetically  with  the 
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ground.  No  abrupt  line  of  contact  is  allowed  to  mar  the  unity,  so 
that  house  and  garden  seem  on  friendly  terms. 

Still  another  way  of  uniting  house  and  garden  is  shown  where  the 
arrangement  is  a  more  formal  one.  In  this  case  the  veranda  is  the 
connecting  link,  which,  though  neither  house  nor  garden,  embodies 
the  joy  and  comfort  of  both,  is  in  fact  a  mediator  of  both.  The  little 
box  trees  in  tubs  give  a  slight  touch  of  formality  that  is  extremely 
decorative  when  used  in  conjunction  with  the  irregular  massing  of 
the  foreground  bushes  and  flowers,  and  the  swaying  festoons  of 
the  vines.  In  this  case  the  large  tree  holds  the  center  of  interest,  as 
it  is  so  eminently  fitted  to  do.  Vines  should  be  trained  to  cover  the 
unsightly  drain  pipes. 

In  planning  the  garden  near  the  house,  winter  effects  should  be 
borne  in  mind  as  well  as  summer  ones.  There  are  a  number  of 
shrubs,  suitable  for  use  in  the  small  spaces  near  the  home,  that  bear 
bright  berries  such  as  the  barberry  and  chokecherry.  And  there 
are  a  still  greater  number  that  keep  green  leaves  throughout  the 
winter,  such  as  the  magnolia,  laurel,  rhododendron,  holly,  Mahonia. 
It  is  also  advisable  to  have  some  of  the  very  earliest  of  blossoming 
shrubs  that  will  bloom  even  before  the  first  birds  arrive,  The  golden 
bell  (forsythia)  is  among  the  very  earliest  to  bloom,  sometimes 
daring  even  the  severe  winds  of  March.  The  bright  pink  flowers  of 
the  Japan  redbud  or  Judas  tree  (which  is  in  reality  but  a  bush)  push 
into  the  sunlight  of  early  April  long  before  the  leaves  dare  venture. 
The  dogwood  is  another  excellent  bush,  for  even  its  bare  branches 
are  beautiful  and  add  much  to  the  pleasure  of  the  winter  garden,  and 
the  early  appearance  of  its  spring  flower-snow  blossoms  is  one  of 
the  most  inspiring  sights  of  the  whole  year. 

Among  the  vines  that  may  hide  the  drain  pipes  and  cover  the 
gateway,  pergola  or  porch,  there  are  the  fine  foliaged  maidenhair 
vine,  the  fragrant  honeysuckle,  kudzu,  trumpet,  clematis,  wistaria, 
besides  the  many  varieties  of  climbing  roses.  Scattered  among  the 
shrubs  either  in  small  irregular  groups  or  in  masses  should  be  the 
annuals  suitable  for  use  as  house  decorations — those  that  thrive  on  a 
vigorous  pruning  of  the  blossoms.  Among  such  perennials  count 
the  iris,  phlox,  asters,  delphinium,  coreopsis,  hardy  pinks,  fox¬ 
glove.  The  list  of  fragrant  lovable  annuals  is  too  long  and  the  items 
too  well  known  to  need  mentioning,  but  would  a  garden  be  the  de¬ 
lightful  place  that  it  should  be,  without  a  bit  of  mignonette  or  forget- 
me-not  ? 
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HELLERAU,  THE  CITY  OF  THE  FUTURE:  BY 
EVA  ELISE  VOM  BAUR 


jO  COME  upon  Hellerau  is  to  experience  a  rare  pleasure; 
to  inspect  it,  forewarned  of  all  its  charms,  is  to  be¬ 
come  convinced  that  it  is  possible  to  maintain,  in  the 
modern  scramble  for  existence,  a  community  ideally 
planned  and  practically  executed,  a  town  possessing 
all  the  advantages  of  civilization.  For  Hellerau  is 
the  city  of  the  future — of  that  future  when  men  shall 
live,  not  each  one  for  himself  alone,  but  all  for  one  another.  It  was 
a  moody  April  day  that  we  jogged  our  way  along  the  trolley  line,  out 
to  Hellerau.  We  passed  through  New  Dresden,  beyond  the  military 
garrison  where  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  green-clad  hunters’  regiment 
at  artillery  practice.  We  left  the  trolley  for  a  path  through  the 
woods,  which  a  picturesque  sign-post  assured  us  would  take  us  on 
the  direct  route  to  Hellerau.  A  group  of  stone-breakers  with  their 
horse  were  working  by  the  roadside.  IIow  happy  they  looked!  The 
men  were  working  as  leisurely  as  one  may  while  maintaining  a  sem¬ 
blance  of  earning  one’s  pay;  rhythmically  they  lifted  the  hammer 
and  rhythmically  they  let  it  fall.  In  time  with  this  measure  they 
puffed  their  pipes.  The  horse  seemed  to  grin  cheerfully  at  the  con¬ 
templation  of  that  peaceful  scene  of  which  he  formed  a  part. 

As  we  passed,  the  workmen  all  stopped  as  by  signal.  “ Guten 
Tag,"  they  said,  as  though  trained  to  act  in  chorus;  the  horse  turned 
his  head  and  gave  us  a  benign  equine  blessing. 

“  Ghiten  Tag ,”  we  replied,  having  learned  our  little  lesson  of  Con¬ 
tinental  greetings  well,  "Noch  weit  zu  gehen,  nach  Hellerau  ?” 

“  Nicht  schlimm”  they  called  after  us  encouragingly,  resuming 
their  pipes,  their  hammers  and  their  leisure. 

“ Steinklopfer  bin  T  ”  I  hummed,  understanding,  for  the  first  time, 
the  deeper  meaning  in  the  words  of  the  man  in  the  Strauss  song  who 
is  proud  to  do  anything  for  his  country — even  if  it  is  only  to  break 
stones  by  the  roadside. 

But  further  speculation  about  the  possibilities  for  joy  in  the  oc¬ 
cupation  of  stone-breaker  soon  came  to  an  end,  for  we  came  upon 
a  sight,  so  real  in  its  peace  and  beauty,  that  theories  and  resentments 
had  to  flee  before  it.  It  was  a  simple  town  of  winding  crooked  streets, 
white  houses  with  green  blinds  and  red  roofs,  and  it  lay  in  snowy 
silence  at  our  feet.  Directly  in  front  of  us  stood  the  inevitable 
W aldschenke ,  the  German  beer  garden  and  afternoon  coffee  rendez¬ 
vous.  To  the  left,  spread  a  low,  long  building  with  wings  at  unex¬ 
pected  angles,  and  many  courtyards.  A  profusion  of  windows  and 
a  generous  supply  of  smoke  puffing  out  of  picturesque  chimneys  sug¬ 
gested  that  it  might  be  a  factory,  but  the  very  profusion  of  the  win- 
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dows  and  the  very  picturesqueness  of  the  chimneys  gave  us  pause 
in  coming  to  our  conclusion.  Beyond  it,  through  silvery  slim  birches 
and  a  curtain  of  finely  falling  snow,  we  could  distinguish  mansionlike 
houses  on  a  hill  slope. 

To  the  right,  up  a  little  hill  wound  a  crooked  little  street  lined  on 
both  sides  with  neat  white  cottages,  similar  enough  to  be  harmonious, 
different  enough  not  to  be  tiresome.  I  was  for  exploring  them  first, 
especially  as  the  street  bore  the  appealing  name  of  “ Am  Griinen 
Zipfel ,” — “At  the  Green  Coat-tail,”  but  decided,  upon  second 
thought  to  go  to  the  big  building  first  to  find  out  just  what  it  was  we 
had  come  to  see. 

WHEN  we  read  the  sign  on  the  big  building,  “ Deutsche  Werkstatte 
Jm  Handwerkerkunst”  we  recognized  it  immediately  as  the 
factory  of  the  biggest  German  firm  for  interior  decoration. 
Karl  Schmidt,  the  founder  of  Hellerau,  is  not  a  dreamer  of  dreams, 
but  a  most  practical  business  man  who  has  worked  his  way  up  from  the 
carpenter’s  bench  to  the  ownership  of  one  of  the  biggest  craftwork 
factories  in  Germany.  He  is  neither  a  sentimental  philanthropist 
nor  a  theoretical  economist,  but  a  man  who  understands  the  needs 
of  human  beings  and  believes  in  the  joys  of  cooperation.  As  his  creed 
includes  a  belief  that  man  is  the  sum  of  all  his  conceptions  and  that, 
as  such,  he  is  the  reflection  of  his  environment,  he  is  convinced  that 
if  work  is  done  in  pleasant  surroundings,  under  hygienic  conditions, 
this  will  invariably  show  in  the  finished  product. 

“For  instance,”  he  amplified  the  last  remark,  “I  believe  that  my 
men  will  learn  to  love  only  good  and  beautiful  things  if  they  can 
always  see  a  pretty  landscape  from  the  windows,  or  a  picture  of 
artistic  merit  on  the  walls  of  the  factory  rooms  as  they  go  about  their 
work. 

“In  business,  in  finance,  in  literature,  in  education  and  science — 
even  in  the  courts— men  are  trying  to  live  ahead  of  their  times,  to 
break  away  from  useless  traditions  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
present  state  of  civilization.  We,  here  in  Hellerau  also  believe  in 
casting  off  the  trappings  of  other  centuries  and  living  entirely  in  our 
own.  In  the  houses  we  build  and  the  furniture  we  make,  we  imitate 
nothing;  we  merely  utilize  such  historical  forms  as  we  deem  beautiful 
and  applicable  to  the  needs  of  today. 

“You  Americans,” — I  had  been  waiting  for  the  unavoidable  dig 
at  us  Americans  and  here  it  was,  thank  goodness,  soon  out  of  the 
way, — “have  this  advantage  over  us,  that  you  have  no  traditions, 
to  fight  against.  And  then  what  do  you  do?  You  hunt  them  up 
and  create  them  for  yourselves.  If  you  could  only  know  how  we 
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laugh  at  you  for  coming  over  to  buy  up  trunks  full  of  ugly  little  things, 
for  which  you  pay  fabulous  prices — only  because  they  are  old!” 

He  then  explained  to  us  that  he  had  been  unusually  fortunate  in  find¬ 
ing  a  piece  of  land  near  a  large  city,  comprising  about  three  hundred 
and  seventy-five  acres  free  from  the  clutches  of  land  speculators 
and  real-estate  boomers.  This  he  had  been  able  to  buy  up  from 
seventy-three  different  farmers  for  the  average  price  of  about  thirty 
dollars  a  square  meter.  As  he  believes  that  everyone  should  think 
and  work  for  everything  he  gets,  he  did  not  build  barracklike  rows 
of  houses  by  the  wholesale  for  his  employees;  believing  also  that  the 
people  who  work  in  one  place  should  not  all  live  in  one  place  without 
the  stimulating  company  of  people  who  work  elsewhere  and  on  other 
things,  he  bought  up  much  more  land  than  he  needed  and  turned 
it  over  to  a  garden-city  association  which  should  develop  it  for  the 
use  of  all  sorts  of  desirable  tenants  in  sympathy  with  a  communal 
plan  of  living  and  in  search  of  inexpensive  lodgings  in  artistic  surround¬ 
ings.  This  association  planned  the  city  in  accordance  with  the 
newest  ideas  of  city  building,  with  winding  roads,  frequent  irregular 
open  places,  many  three-sided  street  corners  to  give  lots  of  room 
and  light  and  air.  Then  they,  in  turn,  parceled  off  a  certain  dis¬ 
trict  to  a  cooperative  building  association  which  should  erect  and 
maintain  smaller  houses  for  the  workmen.  The  Land  Insurance 
Company  of  Saxony  was  willing  to  take  a  first  mortgage  for  three  and 
one-third  per  cent,  with  an  amortization  of  one  per  cent,  and  a  great 
many  inhabitants  of  Dresden  were  found  eager  to  buy  shares. 

THE  principal  object  of  both  these  companies  is  to  prevent  land 
speculation,  the  inflation  of  land  values  and  the  accumulation 
of  the  unearned  increment  by  the  individual.  To  this  end 
they  have  decreed  for  all  time  that  no  land  shall  ever  pass  out  of  their 
hands,  that  it  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  leased  indefinitely  by  in¬ 
dividuals  who  have  shares  in  the  company  and  that  these  stockhold¬ 
ers  shall  never  receive  more  than  four  per  cent,  on  the  capital  they 
have  invested.  The  surplus  is  invariably  to  be  used  for  objects  of 
mutual  benefit, — an  idea  that  has  been  in  operation  now  for  two 
years  and  working  successfully.  Each  member  of  the  cooperative 
association  pays  fifty  dollars  a  share,  which  brings  him  four  cent, 
interest  and  which  entitles  him  to  become  a  tenant  in  one  of  the 
houses  the  association  builds.  No  man  may  hold  more  than  one 
hundred  shares,  and  there  are  stockholders  who  never  mean  to  live 
in  Hellerau.  The  income  derived  from  these  shares,  from  the  sav¬ 
ings  bank  connected  with  the  association  (which  also  pays  only  four 
per  cent.),  the  three  and  one-third  per  cent,  mortgage  which  the  Land 
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Company  of  Saxony  holds,  is  enough  to  cover  the  expense  of  building, 
to  allow  for  an  amortization  of  one  per  cent,  to  pay  off  that  mortgage 
in  one  hundred  years,  and  to  have  a  surplus  fund  for  the  building  of 
schools,  libraries,  museums  and  other  civic  and  social  centers.  The 
rents  charged  for  the  houses  are  equal  to  but  five  and  one-half  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of  the  land,  its  improvements  and  the  buildings 
upon  it. 

As  the  rents  for  these  smaller  houses  may  never  exceed  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  dollars,  those  who  want  villas  or  more  pretentious 
country  houses  must  apply  directly  to  the  Garden  City  Association 
for  the  use  of  the  land,  pay  six  per  cent,  of  its  value  and  five  per  cent, 
of  the  cost  of  the  building  to  be  erected  as  rental  and  take  out  a  mort¬ 
gage  of  four-tenths  of  the  value  of  both  as  a  guarantee  for  the  under¬ 
taking.  The  prospective  builder  receives  four  per  cent,  for  this  loan, 
but  may  not  claim  full  payment  of  it  for  five  years.  To  prevent  the 
inevitable  introduction  of  speculation,  mortgages  and  shares  may  not 
be  sold  to  any  but  members  of  either  association,  and  so  though  the 
value  of  the  property  may  increase,  the  individual  gets  but  four  per 
cent,  on  his  investment  and  the  town  gets  the  benefit  of  the  increase. 

There  are  now  about  two  thousand  people  living  in  Hellerau,  but 
there  is  room  for  thirty  thousand.  There  is  enough  land,  a  guide 
explained  to  us,  to  admit  of  wide  expansion,  and  enough  restrictions 
to  keep  it  intact.  As  these  restrictions  are  self-imposed,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  have  to  abide  by  them  or  make  their  objections  in  public  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Self-Government  Association.  This  is  composed  of 
all  the  members  of  the  cooperative  association  and  the  Garden 
City  Association,  who  elect  two  representative  bodies:  a  Board  of 
Managers  to  do  the  work  and  a  Board  of  Directors  to  see  that  it  is 
done.  To  both  of  these  Karl  Schmidt  is  the  advisor. 

As  we  left  the  factory  with  our  guide,  we  walked  past  the  Wald- 
schenke ,  where  the  meetings  are  held,  up  the  street  of  Green  Coat-tail 
which  had  charmed  us  when  we  had  first  entered  the  town.  There 
we  found  two  kinds  of  houses,  the  Reihenhauser,  groups  of  small 
houses,  built  connectedly  for  the  economy  of  roof  and  wall  space, 
with  a  tiny  garden  front  and  back,  and  the  Kleinhauser,  separate 
houses  with  free  space  all  around  and  the  rent  a  little  higher.  The 
idea  in  having  both  kinds  of  houses  on  one  street,  it  was  pointed  out 
to  us,  was  to  mix  the  company  that  lived  in  them.  As  a  result  of 
this  plan,  only  forty  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hellerau  are  con¬ 
nected  with  the  factory.  On  this  one  street,  for  instance,  there  lived 
besides  some  employees  of  the  Werkstatte,  a  lawyer  from  Dresden,  a 
widow  who  wrote  books,  a  well-known  violinist,  a  retired  actress  and 
the  editor  of  a  Socialist  magazine. 
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In  one  house  we  visited  we  met  a  seamstress  who  with  her  two 
little  children  had  lived  there  ever  since  the  town  came  into  existence. 
In  Dresden  she  had  paid  about  one  hundred  dollars  for  four  rooms, 
she  explained  to  us,  two  of  which  were  “blind”  and  none  of  which 
was  big  enough  to  turn  around  in.  Here  she  had  four  rooms,  a  gar¬ 
ret  storeroom  and  a  laundry-cellar  supplied  with  apparatus  for  heat¬ 
ing  and  hot  wafer,  and  all  the  air  and  sunshine  she  could  possibly 
want  or  use  for  sixty-two  dollars.  For  the  “decorative”  garden  in 
front,  big  enough  for  a  flower-bed,  and  the  “utility”  garden  in  the 
back,  supplied  with  three  baby  fruit  trees  by  the  Association,  she 
paid  an  extra  rent  of  eighteen  pfennige  (four  and  a  half  cents)  per 
square  yard  annually. 

THE  neat  green  placard  hung  over  the  bell  informed  us  that  we 
were  calling  on  Frau  Lisa  Brodel.  The  tow-headed  little  Lie- 
schen  that  let  us  in  hadn’t  time  to  tell  us  that  the  Frau  Mutter 
was  at  home,  before  the  seamstress  mother,  with  some  of  her  sewing 
still  in  her  hand,  came  forward  to  greet  us.  From  the  tiny  hall  into 
which  we  had  entered,  she  had  led  us  into  the  gute  Stube,  the  general 
utility  room.  The  sight  that  greeted  us  as  we  stood  in  the  doorway 
assured  us  that  this  one  was  used  not  only  as  dining  room,  sitting 
room  and  parlor,  but  as  a  dancing  hall,  too,  for  there  in  the  middle 
of  the  floor  whirled  and  spun  an  elfln  sprite  with  a  tousled  yellow  head. 

“Gretl,  Gretl,”  her  mother,  remonstrated,  “ Du  bist  nervos;  geh ’ 
rhythmisch .” 

Whereupon  the  tousled  head  came  to  a  sudden  standstill,  a  wee 
small  voice  belonging  to  it,  counted  one- two,  one- two,  until  arms  and 
legs  under  perfect  control  and  with  great  grace  removed  it  into  the 
next  room,  an  adorable  example  of  the  subduing  possibilities  of 
rhythmical  gymnastics.  We  were  enchanted. 

“You  all  believe  in  it,  don’t  you  ?”  I  said,  turning  to  Frau  Brodel. 
“Oh,  yes,  we  go  to  dancing  class  almost  every  evening.” 

“You  enjoy  it — you  really  love  it?” 

“Not  always.”  Seeing  the  questioning  gaze  in  our  guide’s  face, 
she  hastened  to  explain,  “that  is,  when  it  interferes  with  business. 
For  weeks  I  have  had  a  quarrel  with  Frau  Straubenmiiller  about  a 
bill  for  a  dress  I  made  for  her,  and  last  night,  what  was  my  luck — 
I  had  to  draw  her  for  my  partner  for  the  evening.  You  can’t  be  angry 
when  you  do  rhythmic  gymnastics — that  doesn’t  go — I  smiled  on  her 
before  I  knew  it,  and  now,  I  am  sure  of  it — she  will  not  pay  me  that 
money.” 

Hellerau  is  a  garden  city  patterned  very  much  after  the  English 
models,  especially  Letchworth,  and  has  the  same  advantage  that  it 
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is  not  only  planned  and  managed  by  a  political  economist,  a  man  of 
practical  business  sense,  but  that  it  is  built  up  by  architects  and  artists 
of  the  first  magnitude.  The  name  of  Herman  Muthesius,  a  Berlin 
architect  whose  services  are  sought  by  the  builders  of  villas  in  the 
exclusive  Gruenewald,  a  man  whom  the  Government  consults  in 
weighty  matters  of  art  and  architecture,  is  modestly  signed  beneath 
the  plans  of  one  row  of  houses.  Carl  Riemerschmidt,  the  founder 
of  one  of  ihe  most  modern  schools  of  interior  decoration  and  archi¬ 
tecture,  has  had  more  to  say  about  the  laying  out  of  Hellerau  and 
the  building  of  its  houses  than  anyone  else.  Karl  Bertsch,  another 
Munich  artist;  M.  H.  Baillie-Scott,  of  English  fame;  Heinrich  Tesse- 
now  and  Theodor  Fischer  are  among  the  other  contributors. 

As  we  walked  along  the  street,  noticing  the  carefully  laid  out 
houses  and  gardens,  the  artistic  groupings  of  the  trees,  the  skilful 
use  of  fences  and  walls,  the  introduction  of  an  arbor  here,  a  bench 
there,  we  were  so  well  pleased  by  the  outside  of  Hellerau  houses, 
that  I  couldn’t  help  thinking  what  a  disappointment  it  must  be  to  the 
men  who  had  conceived  all  these  things,  to  find  the  inside  misused. 
When  I  expressed  this  to  our  guide  he  set  my  fears  at  rest  by  saying  : 

“  Oh,  we  take  care  of  that.  See,  here,  we  have  three  model  houses 
full  of  suggestions  for  what  is  fit,  and — by  omission — what  is  not  fit. 
The  workers  in  the  Werkstatte  acquire  there,  of  course,  a  sense  of 
beauty  in  furnishings,  and  many  of  them,  when  they  have  finished 
making  furniture  for  the  factory,  make  copies  for  their  own  homes. 
Here  is  a  five-room  house  we  have  furnished  for  three  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  dollars  from  garret  to  cellar,  with  solid,  practical  things. 
We  have  everything  here  which  is  absolutely  necessary — we  believe 
in  having  nothing  but  that  in  a  house.  Pictures,  of  course,  and 
books,  but  no  unnecessary  pieces  of  furniture,  no  lavish  profusion 
of  things,  just  because  you  can  afford  to  have  them.” 

What  startled  us  in  the  Hellerau  style  of  interior  decoration  was 
the  profusion  and  garishness  of  color  that  is  everywhere  in  evidence — 
color  that  is  not  only  gay,  but  decidedly  giddy.  Bright  blue  and 
apple  green  woodwork  were  no  exception;  the  bold  contrasts  of  colors 
in  autumn  leaves  and  wild  flowers  were  frequently  used  as  motifs 
for  sofa-cushions  and  table  covers;  and  the  bright  blue  crockery  was 
decorated  with  bright  green  irregular  splotches,  so  that  even  more 
daring  combinations  soon  seemed  commonplace. 

THE  other  two  show-houses,  larger  and  more  pretentious,  served 
rather  as  advertisements  of  the  wares  of  the  Werkstatte.  But 
the  gospel  of  color  was  preached  here  too— -bright  yellows  and 
purples  and  blues,  toned  in  with  quieter  browns  and  grays.  Riemer- 
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schmidt  is  one  of  the  first  Germans  to  build  a  house  “from  the  inside 
out,”  that  is  with  a  thought  for  the  utility  of  space  and  economy  of 
natural  household  resources,  but  his  ingenuity  oftentimes  brings 
him  perilously  near  the  grotesque. 

At  the  end  of  the  “ Grunen  Zipfel”  we  came  upon  the  market-place, 
the  shopping  district  of  Hellerau.  It  was  not  completed  when  we 
were  there,  but  a  variety  of  holes  in  the  ground  indicated  that  there 
would  some  day  be  quite  a  galaxy  of  shops  upon  the  place.  They  are 
to  be^rented  out  to  anyone  wishing  to  venture  in  business  in  a  model 
town,  irrespective  of  membership  in  either  of  the  companies.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  merchants  will  be  found  in  great  plenty 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity,  for  besides  a  financial  risk 
they  must  also  run  the  risk  of  offending  Hellerau  taste  with  their 
wares.  “Anyone  who  wants  to  sell  ugly,  useless  things,  can  do  that 
elsewhere,”  Karl  Schmidt  had  said.  “We  are  going  to  have  an  art 
commission  here  to  see  that  everything  in  and  outside  of  these  shops 
is  in  good  taste',  and  this  commission  is  going  to  have  authority  to 
insist  on  beauty  in  everything  from  sign-boards  to  women’s  gowns.” 

'i  As  it '  was  getting  late,  our  guide  rushed  us  by  the  street  of  the 
“Little.; Ditch”  (“Am  Ideinen  Grabchen”)  down  Street  Three,  past 
some  very  handsome  villas  in  which  the  managers  of  the  factory, 
some  of  the  architects  and  directors  of  the  Jacques-Dalcroze  School 
of  Rhythmical  Gymnastics  live,  and  back  again  to  the  factory.  Here 
in  the  courtyard  we  found  a  crowd  of  jolly,  red-cheeked  chattering 
children  with  their  school  books  strapped  to  their  backs  in  military 
fashion,  coming  home  from  school.  They  seemed  much  happier  and 
more  carefree  than  the  average  German  children.  Our  guide  agreed 
withTme  when  I  expressed  this  thought  to  him.  “Yes,”  he  said, 
“they  were  all  a  nuisance  in  Dresden,  and  they  felt  it.  They  are  a 
blessing  here,  and  they  know  that,  too.” 

HavingYnade  a  tour  of  the  town,  we  were  allowed  to  go  through 
the  factory!  the  thing  that  appealed  to  me  most  was  the  system  of 
management, — without  the  time-check,  without  fines,  without  docket¬ 
ing.  It  is  run  entirely  on  the  honor  system — (a  system  stranger  in 
Germany,  even,  than  here)  and  Karl  Schmidt  declares  that  his  are 
the  most  punctual  and  the  most  conscientious  workers  in  the  Father- 
land.  They  elect  delegates  to  a  parliament  which  confers  with  him 
regularly,  that  he  may  know  what  they  think  about  their  work  and 
the  conditions  under  which  they  must  execute  it.  A  spirit  of  comrade¬ 
ship  was  evident  there  that  I  have  never  seen  anywhere  else;  a  spirit, 
too,  of  the  joy  of  work;  it  almost  seemed,  above  all,  as  though  each 
man  were  doing  his  best  in  the  individual  task,  that  the  whole  might 
be  perfect. 
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jMSTERDAM  is  a  busy  city,  bustling  with  commer¬ 
cial  activity,  much  like  our  American  cities,  and  a 
new  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  needed.  The  City 
Council  had  given  this  architectural  commission  to 
jfone  H.  P.  Berlage,  and  just  why,  or  indeed  why  not, 
no  one  could  say.  True,  Kuypers,  the  elder,  archi¬ 
tect  emeritus,  had  given  deliberate  opinion  that  Ber¬ 
lage  was  technically  equal  to  the  task.  The  members  of  the  City 
Council  liked  his  reasonable  and  straightforward  analysis  in  discus¬ 
sion,  and  there  were  the  other  buildings  of  his  that  seemed  to  meet 
real  needs,  and  wear  well  with  everyday  feelings,  so  sentiment  some¬ 
how  crystallized  toward  this  practical,  friendly,  dignified,  and  slightly 
different  architect.  Berlage  was  to  build  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
How  wise  a  choice,  and  how  far  reaching,  Amsterdam  was  and  is  yet 
to  know. 


It  was  a  great  commission  for  any  architect  and  in  compact, 
thrifty  Holland  it  meant  Opportunity.  But  it  also  meant  seven 
years  of  patient  striving,  not  so  much  with  the  architectural  problem, 
for  years  of  preparation  had  stored  up  the  needed  power,  as  with  an 
exasperating  and  opinionated  general  public  and  an  aristocratic 
(though  professedly  democratic)  company  of  business  men,  artists 
and  connoisseurs.  “Had  not  Holland,  and  Amsterdam  in  particular, 
a  proud  record  in  art?”  “Came  not  the  thousands  each  year  to 
dream  in  her  past  and  study  the  beauties  of  her  art?”  And  here 
was  the  architect  of  her  most  notable  building  concerning  himself 
not  at  all  about  the  “Orders”  of  architecture,  or  the  correctness 
of  his  “proportions,”  and  apparently  very  little  concerned  about 
its  beauty;  truly  a  most  astonishing  condition;  artists,  persons  of 
correct  taste  and  authorities  on  the  fine  arts  were  shocked,  but  a 
few  poets  and  simple  souls  of  more  wisdom  than  learning,  waited, 
and  were  full  of  hope. 

The  appreciation  of  Mr.  Berlage’s  art  requires  no  point  of  view 
that  is  either  more  deeply  philosophic  or  so  very  different  from  that 
which  we  bring  to  the  various  commendable  activities  of  any  people, 
past  or  present.  But  this  point  of  view  must  not  include  an  insistence 
upon  the  outward  and  conventional  attributes  of  beauty.  This  mat¬ 
ter  we  call  beauty  seems  to  be  the  all  important,  certainly  the  most 
evident  factor  in  the  culmination  of  all  great  arts,  but  only  because 
beauty  is  the  common  denominator  of  all  the  ways  in  which  any  work 
of  man — or  of  nature — is  successful.  Millet  says  “Beauty  is  that 
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which  is  in  place .”  An  art  work  may  be  “in  place”  from  many 
points  of  view;  a  great  art  work  must  be  “in  place”  from  all  points 
of  view.  Berlage’s  work  then,  in  this  respect  recognizes  beauty  as 
an  attribute,  a  spiritual  consummation  that  cannot  be  trapped  within 
a  form,  or  described  by  rules.  His  art,  therefore,  does  not  concern 
itself  with  whether  a  thing  be  beautiful  or  not,  knowing  that  if  a  work 
be  useful,  direct,  just,  earnest  and  truthful,  beauty  will  be  a  part  of 
it  and  in  no  other  way.  Mr.  Berlage  lives  the  great  axiom  derived 
from  all  past  art, — that  the  individual  may  charge  nothing  with  beauty; 
he  can  only  be  “in  place.”  Then  what  he  produces  will  be  alive, 
and  beauty  will  be  a  part  of  it  as  it  is  of  nature. 

We  shall  not  readily  arrive  at  an  appreciative  understanding  of 
this  new  Dutch  architecture  if  we  assume  the  characteristic  attitude 
taken  by  the  foremost  architect  in  this  country  when  Mr.  Berlage 
commented  upon  a  library  of  his  as  being  “a  beautiful  building  but 
a  copy.”  The  gentleman  replied  in  part  by  saying  that  since  the 
critic  admitted  that  the  building  was  beautiful,  and  since  that  was  the 
one  thing  most  to  be  desired  in  architecture,  the  criticism  was  ac¬ 
cepted  as  complimentary.  I  believe  any  reader  not  an  architect  will 
not  seriously  affirm  that  the  first  duty  of  the  farm,  the  book,  the  law, 
or  the  building  is  to  be  beautiful,  although  they  may  represent  a  vital 
and  highly  developed  art,  and  are  charged  with  that  beauty  which 
we  may  come  to  see  if  imagination  has  not  been  rendered  fruitless 
in  an  effort  to  transfix  the  spirit  of  beauty  by  too  much  post-mortem 
dissection  of  the  art  of  ages  that  are  dead  to  us. 

MR.  BERLAGE  has  brought  back  the  art  of  architecture  to 
the  art  of  building.  He  thinks  of  them  as  one.  Engineer¬ 
ing  and  architecture  are  for  him  but  bone  and  spirit  of  the 
same  body.  The  importance  and  radical  character  of  this  statement 
will  not  be  realized  by  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  methods  and 
ideals  of  the  French  School  of  Architecture,  which  has  extended  its 
unfortunate  influence  throughout  Europe,  and  in  this  country  has 
its  imitations  and  an  active  link,  in  its  system,  in  the  Beaux  Arts 
Society  ateliers  of  our  larger  cities.  This  system  of  architectural 
education  is  based  on  a  method  of  study  of  ancient  architecture  which 
very  much  resembles  the  early  attempts  at  botany.  The  wilted  flow¬ 
ers  were  carried  to  the  laboratory,  taken  apart,  and  catalogued.  Rules 
were  deduced,  proportions  fixed,  and  the  specimens  fitted  into  ar¬ 
bitrary  categories.  But  the  overwhelming  amount  of  information 
forced  the  botanist  out  of  doors  and  led  him  to  living  plants  and  their 
environment.  The  architect,  on  the  other  hand, — i  should  like  to 
call  him  archaeologist  had  not  the  archaeologist  like  the  botanist 
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LIFE  INSURANCE  BUILDING  ( 
OF  JAVA  DESIGNED  BY  H.  P. 
EMPLIFYING  IN  CONCRETE  T] 
ACTERISTICS  THAT  ARE  EY 
BRICK  CONSTRUCTION. 


DINING  ROOM  IN  M. 

heney’s  HOUSE, 

THE  HAGUE:  “MR. 

berlage’s  ART 

DOES  NOT  CONCERN 
ITSELF  WITH 
WHETHER  A  THING 
BE  BEAUTIFUL  OR 
NOT,  KNOWING 
THAT  IF  A  WORK 
BE  USEFUL,  DI¬ 
RECT,  JUST,  EARN¬ 
EST  AND  TRUTH¬ 
FUL,  BEAUTY  WILL 
BE  A  PART  OF  IT 
AND  IN  NO  OTHER 
WAY.” 


LUNCH  ROOM  IN  THE  NEYV  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE, 
AMSTERDAM:  NOTE  HOW  THE  BRICK  WALLS  AND 
ARCHED  ENTRANCES  OF  THE  EXTERIOR  ARE  CAR¬ 
RIED  OUT  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


THE  ENTRANCE  TO  THE  EXCHANGE 
ROOM  IN  THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE, 
GIVING  A  CLOSER  VIEW  OF  THIS  ARCHI¬ 
TECT’S  TREATMENT  OF  ARCHED  EN¬ 
TRANCES. 


THE  NEW  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  IN  AMSTERDAM, 
AN  EXAMPLE  OF  THE  WORK  OF  H.  P.  BERLAGE, 
WHOSE  DESIGNS  ARE  WHOLLY  ORIGINAL  AND  BASED 
ON  THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  BUILDING:  HE  SAYS'.  “IN 
ALL  GOOD  ARCHITECTURE  THE  ARTISTIC  FORM 
MUST  BE  THE  RESULT  OF  PRACTICAL  CONSIDERA¬ 
TIONS, - THE  MATTER  OF  FACT  NOT  ONLY  DOES  NOT 

EXCLUDE  THE  BEAUTIFUL,  BUT  DOES  APPROACH 
IT,  WHILE  THE  IMMATERIAL  HAS  IN  REALITY  LED 
TO  THE  UGLY.” 


- 

ENTRANCE  TO  THE 
RESIDENCE  OF  M. 
HENEY,  THE 
HAGUE:  THIS  DE¬ 
SIGN  SHOWS  THE 
SAME  FUNDAMEN¬ 
TAL  PRINCIPLES 
THAT  ARE  EVIDENT 
IN  MR.  BERLAGE’S 
PUBLIC  ARCHI¬ 
TECTURE. 
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come  to  study  his  material  in  the  open, — has  added  the  astonishing 
folly  of  trying  to  make  a  new  and  living  organism  out  of  pieces  from 
all  countries  and  climes,  Greek  and  Barbarian,  arranged  according 
to  his  rules.  That  the  result  is  not  alive,  not  organic,  not  real  ana 
not  of  himself  does  not  seem  to  have  disturbed  him. 

Mr.  Berlage  concerns  himself  with  the  building,  not  the  “de¬ 
sign,”  and  he  approaches  his  work  with  the  insistence  that  cause 
shall  be  permitted  to  precede  result,  not  follow  it.  He  works  with  the 
active  and  optimistic  knowledge  that  the  attributes  of  an  art  arise  out 
of  it,  and  that  a  great  work  of  art,  always  a  living  thing,  cannot  be 
pieced  together  by  a  clever  person  with  a  head  full  of  aesthetic  rules 
which  his  critical  faculty  has  secured  by  tearing  to  pieces  the  flowers 
of  some  virile  and  lovely  past. 

p|’;His  personal  style  began  to  develop  in  a  very  simple  and  most 
characteristic  way;  by  asking  questions  and  demanding  answers. 
This  active  questioning  of  his  art  did  not  come  until  his  well-rounded 
architectural  and  engineering  education  had  had  full  opportunity 
for  practice  and  experience.  He  had  been  working  and  building  in 
the  usual  Dutch  Renaissance  style  when  such  questions  began  to 
come  to  him  as  “What  is  a  column?”  “A  beautiful  post — burden 
bearer.”  “If  no  burden  why  the  support?”  From  his  project  all 
unnecessary  columns  disappeared.  “What  is  a  cornice?”  “A 
beautiful  rain-water  trough  and  wall  protection.”  “If  our  water 
islnot  best  collected  behind  the  wall,  and  the  wall  is  already  terminated 
without  it,  why  the  useless  cornice?” — and  off  came  the  cornice. 
And  so,  for  every  part,  came  the  question,  and  what  was  not  real  had 
to  go.  The  organism  was  being  stripped  back  to  a  very  matter-of- 
fact  object  that  to  the  public  seemed  to  be  neither  architecture  nor 
beautiful.  “Beautiful”  had  become  too  small  and  pretty  to  enfold  a 
fundamental  and  essential  appeal  to  the  best  that  was  in  them.  At 
any  rate,  the  earnest  and  sincere  builder  stood  before  a  problem  that 
demanded  courage  and  imagination,  for  conventional  beauty  sat  well 
in  the  eye.  People  do  not  mind  the  shame  and  pretense — and  they 
were  satisfied  to  follow  the  changes  of  yearly  fashion,  so  long  as  the 
cost  of  doing  so  was  not  too  much  in  evidence. 

It  was  at  such  a  point  that  the  real  value  of  his  training  stood  him 
in  good  stead.  There  came  the  working  idea  that  the  experience  of 
the  great  architecture  of  the  past  was  to  be  profited  by;  not  its  ap¬ 
pearance  copied.  History  is  always  saying:  “You  cannot  steal  my 
Doric  column,  look  at  it!” — “It  was  just  a  stone  post.”  “How  did 
it  come  to  be  as  it  is?”  “Why  is  it  beautiful?”  “And  you  with 
your  post  there,  cannot  you  also  study  your  material,  which  is  different, 
your  methods'which  are  different,  your  workmen,  who  are  of  another 
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training  and  ambition,  and  the  myriad  influences  of  your  land  and 
your  time,  which  you  express  unconsciously  in  your  every  thought 
and  action;  then  will  your  stone  burden  bearer  be  worthy  of  your 
nation,  beautiful  with  the  beauty  of  your  people,  as  was  likewise  the 
Doric  column,  and  no  more.” 

THAT  was  the  great  answer  of  all  answers,  the  one  that  is  answered 
by  the  race  and  not  by  the  philosopher.  The  foundations  of  a 
great  art  were  being  laid,  and  they  were  being  laid  in  an  in¬ 
tegrity  upon  which  the  structure  of  a  new  architecture  could  rest 
securely.  Mr.  Berlage  had  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  has  been 
reached  by  every  great  artist — the  fact  that  an  art  work  is  concerned 
solely  with  what  is,  not  with  what  was ;  and  he  had  arrived  by  the 
same  route,  that  of  accepting  the  apparently  “impossible”  in  his  art, 
rather  than  compromise  with  perfect  integrity.  He  stands  on  a  solid 
Dutch  foundation,  a  pioneer  and  prophet  of  a  new  day  in  his  art, 
the  new  day  carried  on  in  other  fields,  in  sister  arts,  by  Millet,  Wagner, 
Rodin. 

What  Mr.  Berlage  has  to  say  of  his  art  is  what  Millet,  Whitman 
and  Wagner  have  said, — Millet  that:  “  *  *  *  *Beauty  does  not 

consist  so  much  in  the  things  represented,  as  in  the  need  one  has 
had  of  expressing  them  *  *  *  *.  Everything  is  beautiful 
provided  the  thing  turns  up  in  its  own  proper  time  and  its  own 
place.  *  *  *  *”  Whitman:  “The  great  poet  *  *  *  * 
swears  to  his  art,  I  will  not  be  meddlesome.  I  will  not  have  in  my 
writing  any  elegance,  or  effect,  or  originality,  to  hang  in  the  way  be¬ 
tween  me  and  the  rest  like  curtains.”  Wagner:  “Need  being  at  the 
root  of  things,  at  the  other  pole  we  find  fashion  and  custom  *  *  *  *” 
and  that  the  wealthy,  living  divorced  from  actual  needs,  make  art  a 
toy,  and  it  degenerates  into  mannerism. 

And  now  we  hear  Mr.  Berlage  saying:  *  *  *  *  “This  same 
‘businesslike’  element  in  the  spiritual  movement  (of  architects)  has 
loftier  intentions  than  simply  to  satisfy  material  necessities,  so 
that  not  alone  is  this  matter-of-factness,  this  circumspection,  in  art 
not  inartistic,  but  it  represents  a  closely-related  loftier  intention. 
*  *  *  *  (In)  all  good  architecture  *  *  *  *  the  artistic 
form  must  be  the  result  of  practical  considerations  *  *  *  * 

that  the  matter-of-fact  not  only  does  not  exclude  the  beautiful,  but 
does  approach  it;  while  the  immaterial  has  in  reality  led  to  the  ugly.” 

A  most  interesting  parallel,  and  surely  nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  spirit  of  the  “Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,”  a  spirit  which  is  well 
illustrated  by  an  occurrence  of  but  a  few  years  ago.  A  leading  New 
York  firm  of  architects  engaged  on  an  important  Fifth  Avenue  build- 
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ing  paid  for  the  useless  cut  stone  cornice  out  of  their  own  pockets,, 
rather  than  see  their  “design”  executed  in  sheet  metal.  This  act 
was  heralded  far  and  wide  by  our  best  architects,  but  indicated  really 
a  complete  inability  to  see  the  inevitable  quality  necessary  to  a  work 
of  art,  the  organic  relation  not  only  of  one  part  to  another,  but  of 
the  whole  with  the  forces  and  life  which  brought  it  into  being.  Mr. 
Berlage  would  have  fought  the  owners  to  prevent  the  lugging  of  such 
irrelevancies  in  either  stone  or  metal. 

The  art  of  H.  P.  Rerlage  can  be  best  appreciated,  therefore  by 
understanding  that  it  results  from  the  handicraft  idea  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  and  inspirational  preparation  for  a  vital  architecture ;  that  its 
fundamental  philosophy  insists  that  the  members  of  a  building  must 
be  real,  living  parts  of  it,  and  that  the  building  must  not  contradict 
any  fact  or  condition;  and  finally  that  it  recognizes  that  the  “pro¬ 
portions”  of  a  great  architecture  result  from  its  beauty,  and  are  not 
the  cause  of  it.  In  very  fact  it  is  an  attempt  to  produce  real  buildings 
out  of  real  materials,  without  the  interference  of  paper  and  pencil 
theory;  to  rejoice  in  the  magic,  the  romance  and  the  poetry  of  the  great 
life  of  which  we  are  for  so  brief  a  time  a  part;  and  finally  to  let  the 
full  tide  of  this  life  flow  through  him  as  an  unobstructed  channel  into  his 
art,  knowing  full  well  that  the  larger  the  personality  the  fuller,  the  freer 
and  sweeter  the  way  for  the  passage  and  transfiguration  of  the  elements 
that  crowd  our  days.  Mr.  Berlage’s  thumb  mark  is  upon  his  work, 
but  not  because  he  kept  in  mind  the  necessity  of  placing  it  there. 
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RICK  is  undoubtedly  advancing  in 
favor  as  a  building  material  for 
houses.  This  is  not  only  because 
people  are  demanding  a  more  per¬ 
manent  form  of  home  architecture,  but  be¬ 
cause  the  wood  supply  of  the  country  is 
becoming  a  matter  for  serious  consideration, 
and  some  material  must  be  found  to  take  the 
place  of  wood  which  is  equally  or  even 
more  satisfactory. 

Brick  nowadays  is  much  more  beautiful 
and  durable  than  formerly.  It  shows  sig¬ 
nificant  signs  of  eventually  superseding 
wood,  at  least  in  the  exterior  construction 
of  houses,  and  is  becoming  a  feature  of 
interior  finish  as  well.  It  is  adapted  to  al¬ 
most  any  style  of  building,  whether  large  or 
small,  furnishing  a  delightful  note  of  color 
to  any  landscape,  and  carrying  a  distinct 
and  pleasing  individuality.  Although  the 
first  expense  of  building  a  brick  house  is 
somewhat  greater  than  that  of  a  frame 
house,  yet  in  the  end  it  is  decidedly  the 
more  economical,  for  after  it  is  once  fin¬ 
ished  it  requires  almost  no  additional  ex¬ 
pense  to  keep  it  in  order,  while  a  frame 


house  requires  constant  repairing  and  paint¬ 
ing.  Is  it  not  much  more  profitable  to  build 
better  and  repair  less?  Besides,  there  are 
other  advantages.  A  brick  house  is  more 
easily  heated  during  the  winter,  and  is  far 
cooler  in  the  summer  than  a  frame  house. 
Brick  being  practically  fireproof,  the  rate 
of  insurance  is  less,  and  being  more  durable 
the  building  does  not  deteriorate  in  value 
so  quickly. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  notable  things 
about  modem  brick  is  the  way  it  is  laid  up, 
for  the  result  is  so  much  more  interesting 
and  beautiful  than  with  the  old-time  meth¬ 
od.  The  old  brick  was  of  a  uniform  red, 
laid  up  with  a  narrow  white  joint.  This 
mortar  was  made  of  fine  sand,  cement  and 
lime,  and  the  joints  were  very  narrow  and 
pointed  smooth.  Sometimes  these  joints 
were  painted  a  glaring  white  so  there  was 
no  mistaking  the  regularity  and  perfection 
of  the  bond.  But  the  modern  brick  is  far 
removed  from  this,  for  the  aim  now  is  to 
avoid  startling  contrasts  and  pronounced 
colors.  If  the  house  is  to  be  of  red  brick, 
they  are  used  in  many  different  harmonious 
tones ;  if  of  buff  brick,  they  are  in  shades  of 
old  buff,  golden  brown  and  deep  cream. 
These  are  placed  in  position  about  as  they 
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WORKING  PLAN  OF  PORCH  FOR  CRAFTSMAN  BUNGALOW  NO.  129 
SHOWING  DETAIL  OF  BRICK  AND  CONCRETE  CONSTRUCTION. 


A  CRAFTSMAN  BRICK  BUNGALOW  WITH  CYPRESS  GABLES:  NO.  129; 
FOR  FLOOR  PLANS  AND  VIEW  OF  INTERIOR  SEE  PAGE  556. 


CRAFTSMAN  BUNGALOW  NO.  129:  SITTING  ROOM  WITH  VIEW  OF 
DINING  ROOM:  THE  USE  OF  BRICK  IN  INTERIOR  FINISH  IS  OF 
ESPECIAL  INTEREST. 


ANOTHER  TYPE  OF  A  CRAFTSMAN  BRICK  BUNGALOW  WITH  WOOD  GABLES, 
NO.  130:  FOR  DETAIL  OF  COURT  AND  FLOOR  PLAN  SEE  PAGE  558. 


DETAIL  OF  PERGOLA  COURT  FOR  CRAFTSMAN  BUNGALOW  NO.  130. 
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come,  care  being  taken  not  to  put 
together  any  two  of  a  like  tone. 

This  gives  an  indescribable  vari¬ 
ety  to  the  wall,  an  effect  of  great 
uniformity  of  tone,  yet  full  of 
interest  that  is  far  removed  from 
the  monotonous  solid  red  wall  of 
old  time. 

The  new  mortar  is  made  to 
produce  a  texture  similar  to  that 
of  the  brick  and  is  often  one- 
third  or  one-half  the  thickness  of 
the  brick.  This  innovation  is 
made  practical  by  the  improved 
method  of  the  mixture.  Grit, 
sand,  cement,  lime  and  coloring 
matter  are  mixed  according  to 
an  exact  formula.  The  “grit”  consists  of 
small  pebbles  screened  from  sand  in  order 
to  allow  a  perfect  measuring  of  sand  and 
“grit.’  The  sand  is  coarse  and  sharp  and 
is  never  taken  from  a  beach,  for  in  the 
spring  the  effervescing  of  salt  water  causes 
an  unpleasant  disfigurement  of  the  wall. 

We  give  one  formula  for  mixing  mortar, 
and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  any 
formula  used  must  be  strictly  adhered  to 
throughout  the  building-,  so  that  no  varia- 


tion  of  shade  mars  the  perfection: 

“Grit”  .  3  parts 

Sand  . 

•  5 

u 

Cement . 

.  1 

(6 

Lime  Putty  (hydrated  lime)  . . 

.  1/2 

u 

Brown  (paste)  . 

•  i/3 

(( 

Yellow  (powder)  . 

•  i/3 

u 

Black  (paste)  . 

•  i/50 

(i 

though  the  most  frequently  used  are  the 
“rough  cut  flush,”  made  by  allowing  the 
mortar  to  ooze  out  beyond  the  surface  of 
the  brick  and  then  cutting  it  off  with  a 
sharp,  quick  stroke  of  the  trowel,  and  the 


BUNGALOW  NO.  130:  BRICK  CONSTRUCTION  ABOUT 
FIREPLACE  IN  DINING-ROOM  ALCOVE. 

“raked  out  joint”  made  by  cutting  the 
joint  back  from  the  surface  of  the  brick 
with  the  point  of  the  trowel,  a  nail  or  a  bit 
of  wood.  In  both  cases  the  mortar  should 
show  as  much  texture  as  the  brick. 

BELIEVING,  therefore,  that  there  are 
great  possibilities  for  durability  and 
beauty  in  the  modern  use  of  brick,  we 
have  planned  this  month  two  bungalows 
which  embody  several  new  ideas  in  brick 
construction.  The  use  of  brick  in  the  in¬ 
terior  as  well  as  the  exterior  of  these  bun¬ 
galows  is  of  especial  interest,  and  we  are 
giving  several  drawings  which  show  in  de¬ 
tail  the  great  decorative  effect  obtained  by 
this  new  method.  Rough  surfaced,  hard- 
baked  brick,  of  several  harmonious  tones  of 
red  or  brown,  is  to  be 
used,  which  gives  a  rich 
sense  of  warm,  friend¬ 
ly  color  decidedly  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  old- 
time  lifeless  red. 

In  the  exterior  of 
these  bungalows  the 
brick  has  been  com¬ 
bined  with  stone,  re¬ 
lieved  by  wood  in  the 
upper  story  and  by  the 
ornamental  as  well  as 
j structural  use  of  heavy 
A  detailed  floor 
plan  of  the  porch  of  the  first  house,  No. 
129,  is  given,  showing  how  an  interesting 
combination  of  concrete,  brick  and  stone 
can  be  made.  Dividing  the  floor  space  into 
three  sections  by  the  use  of  brick  brings 


The  joints  are  finished  in  many  ways, 


BUNGALOW  NO.  130:  USE  OF  CONCRETE  AND  BRICK  IN  LIVING-ROOM  FIREPLACE,  beams. 
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about  a  charming  decorative  effect,  while 
the  low  stone  balustrade  gives  a  sense  of 
seclusion  and  permits  a  note  of  color  to 
appear  in  the  form  of  flowers  or  ferns 
placed  upon  the  low  corner  posts. 

Formerly  the  brick  walls  of  a  house  were 
laid  up  in  an  eight-  or  twelve-inch  solid 
wall,  and  the  plaster  was  put  directly  on 
the  inside  of  the  wall.  A  wall  constructed 
in  this  way  sweats,  so  it  was  found  neces¬ 
sary  to  furr  it,  leaving  an  air  space  between 
the  brick  wall  and  the  plaster. 

The  walls  of  these  bungalows  are  made 
by  erecting  two  four-inch  walls,  side  by 
side,  leaving  a  two-inch  air  space  between. 
These  walls  are  tied  together  by  metal  tie 
straps  inserted  every  few  courses.  This 
provides  a  good  air  space  all  around  the 
house,  giving  perfect  insulation  from  heat 
and  cold,  and  at  the  same  time  it  allows  the 
use  of  fancy  brick  for  the  outside  and  com¬ 
mon  brick  for  the  inside  wall,  which  con¬ 
siderably  lessens  the  expense  of  building. 
The  cost  of  furring  will  be  saved  also,  for 
the  plaster  can  be  put  directly  on  the  inside 
wall,  as  the  air  space  will  prevent  conden¬ 
sation  or  sweating.  The  partitions  of  these 
houses  are  of  brick,  the  wall  at  the  base¬ 
board,  side  and  head  casings  being  eight 
inches  thick,  while  the  panels  between  are 
only  four  inches  thick.  These  panels  are 
plastered  on  both  sides,  leaving  a  reveal  be¬ 
tween  the  plastered  panels  and  casings  of 
about  one  and  one-quarter  inches.  Doors 
and  windows  are  hung  on  jambs  only,  ex¬ 
pensive  frames  and  trim  being  thus  saved. 
This  treatment  of  the  walls  gives  aesthetic 
quality  to  the  whole  interior. 

The  use  of  brick  in  the  interior  of  a 
house  not  only  lends  it  decorative  charm 
and  individuality,  but  is  a  source  of  econ¬ 
omy.  The  interior  wood  finish  of  a  house 
is  always  expensive,  because  it  requires 
skilled  labor,  the  best  of  materials,  and  can¬ 
not  be  done  quickly. 

The  main  walls  only  of  these  houses  have 
been  planned  to  be  built  of  brick,  but  where 
partitions  are  only  suggested — as  between 
the  living  and  dining  rooms  and  inglenook 
of  the  first  bungalow,  No.  129 — we  have 
used  the  post  and  panel  construction  in 
wood.  As  the  interior  view  shows,  wooden 
ceiling  beams  mark  the  division  between 
the  rooms  and  run  around  the  walls  above 
the  brick  frieze ;  and  the  built-in  seats  and 
bookshelves  of  the  nook,  as  well  as  the  long 
window  seat  in  the  dining  room,  are  all  of 
wood,  the  seats  being  paneled  with  Y-joint- 
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ed  boards.  Not  only  does  this  use  of  wood¬ 
work  add  to  the  friendly  quality  of  the 
interior,  but  it  serves  as  a  link  between  the 
structural  features,  built-in  fittings  and  the 
rest  of  the  furniture,  while  the  combined 
effect  of  the  brick,  plaster  and  wood  gives 
to  the  rooms  an  interesting  sense  of  variety 
of  textures  and  materials,  and  vet  does  not 
mar  the  underlying  harmony  of  the  whole. 

The  unity  introduced  into  a  room  by  a 
consistent  color  scheme  is  not,  however,  the 
only  necessary  element  of  harmony.  An¬ 
other  factor  is  needed :  namely,  design. 
Now  brick  not  only  furnishes  the  uniform¬ 
ity  of  color  requisite  to  carry  out  whatever 
tone  harmony  is  desired,  but  it  can  also 
be  laid  in  a  pattern  which  will  either  em¬ 
phasize  the  prevaiiing  sryie  of  the  room  or 
else  be  in  itself  the  suggestive  or  dominat¬ 
ing  note.  Brick  as  now  manufactured  lends 
itself  to  various  forms  of  design,  for  it 
comes  in  so  many  sizes  that  almost  any  geo¬ 
metrical  pattern  can  be  carried  out  with  it, 
and  the  finished  frieze,  support  or  arch  will 
have  almost  the  quality  of  a  mosaic. 

A  frieze  such  as  we  have  designed  in 
these  two  bungalows,  running  around  the 
whole  room,  has  therefore  the  double  in¬ 
terest  of  pleasing  color  and  design.  The 
interior  view  of  bungalow  No.  129  and  the 
details  given  of  the  two  fireplaces  in  the 
second  bungalow,  No.  130,  illustrate  the 
decorative  results  of  this  method  of  wall 
treatment.  If  the  bricks  are  well  chosen 
as  to  color  and  laid  with  good  judgment 
and  taste,  they  are  most  effective,  and  add 
to  a  room  a  rich  note  not  unlike  that  of  old 
tapestries.  They  can  be  laid  in  many  pat¬ 
tern,  intricate  or  simple,  according  to  the 
desire  of  the  owner.  We  are  showing  three 
simple  styles  that  are  both  practical  and 
pleasing.  In  planning  the  floor  space  of  the 
first  bungalow,  No.  129,  convenience — al¬ 
ways  an  important  item  in  home  building — 
was  carefully  considered,  and  a  study  of 
the  plan  will  reveal  how  satisfactorily  it 
has  all  been  worked  out.  A  roomy,  pleas¬ 
ant,  homelike  atmosphere  is  noticed  on  en¬ 
tering  the  house,  brought  about  partly  by 
the  view  from  the  large  living  room  into 
the  bright,  sunny  dining  room,  and  the  cozy 
nook  by  the  fireplace  with  shelves  of  books 
within  easy  reach,  lights  conveniently  ar¬ 
ranged,  and  an  open  fire  to  give  warmth  and 
cheer.  The  whole  effect  is  rich,  genial,  at¬ 
tractive, — qualities  so  endearing  in  a  home 
that  they  become  another  cause  of  desire  for 
permanence. 


TWO  CRAFTSMAN  BRICK  BUNGALOWS 


Every  convenience  has  been  planned  for 
the  kitchen.  The  pantry,  which  is  indis¬ 
pensable  for  serving  and  prevents  the 
kitchen  odors  from  entering  the  dining 
room,  is  fitted  with  a  sink  and  draining 
board  on  each  side.  Another  sink  and  large 
drain  board  are  placed  in  the  kitchen  under 
the  windows  so  that  plenty  of  light  can  be 
had  at  this  necessary  working  place.  The 
range  is  within  easy  reach,  a  good-sized 
storeroom  is  provided,  and  even  a  cheerful 
kitchen  porch,  which  serves  the  combined 
purpose  of  separating  the  maid’s  sleeping 
room  from  the  kitchen,  giving  access  to  the 
refrigerator,  and  holding  extra  vegetables 
and  different  working  accessories  of  the 
kitchen. 

The  bedrooms  are  shut  off  from  the 
kitchen  side  of  the  house  and  the  bath  is 
placed  conveniently.  Not  a  particle  of 
space  is  wasted  in  this  plan,  which  includes 
living  room,  dining  room,  kitchen,  maid’s 
room,  three  other  bedrooms,  hall,  bath¬ 
room,  many  closets  and  two  porches,  either 
of  which  is  large  enough  for  an  outside  liv¬ 
ing  room  in  summer. 

The  floor  plan  of  the  second  bungalow, 
No.  130,  is  if  anything  even  more  interest¬ 
ing  than  the  first  one.  This  gives  a  large 
living  room  with  a  dining  room  which  is 
practically  an  extension  of  it.  As  one  en¬ 
ters  this  room  a  direct  view  is  had  into  the 
open  pergola  court,  and  also  the  fireplaces 
of  both  rooms  can  be  seen,  which  gives  a 
combined  sense  of  home  comfort  and  out¬ 
door  delight.  The  color  of  this  room, 
brought  about  by  the  rich  tones  of  the 
rough-surfaced  brick,  is  especially  restful, 
and  the  light  from  the  fireplaces  and  from 
the  windows  that  open  onto  the  court  add 
to  the  warmth  and  cheerfulness  of  its  wel¬ 
come. 

The  placing  of  the  bedrooms  upon  one 
side  of  the  house  and  the  kitchen  and  din¬ 
ing  room  upon  the  other  is  particularly 
happy,  for  each  is  thus  practically  shut  off 
from  the  other.  The  pergola  court  with 
hanging  vines  and  splashing  fountain  makes 
a  delightful  passageway  between  the  two 
divisions.  A  small  hall  near  the  living  room 
permits  indirect  entrance  into  the  bed¬ 
rooms,  thus  giving  a  desired  sense  of  pri¬ 
vacy.  The  kitchen  is  provided  with  a  con¬ 
venient  and  pleasant  little  porch,  similar 
to  the  one  in  No.  129.  And  there  is  also 
a  large  ice-box,  pantry,  store  closets,  two 
sinks,  with  the  maid’s  room  within  easy 
reach,  yet  separated  by  the  porch.  There 


is  a  similar  number  of  rooms  in  each  house, 
the  court  of  one  taking  the  place  of  the 
second  porch  of  the  other,  but  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  given  space  is  decidedly  differ¬ 
ent  in  each  bungalow ;  each  one  is  attractive 
in  an  individual  way  to  suit  the  needs  or 
pleasures  of  different  people,  yet  both  are 
practical  and  homelike. 

These  bungalows  have  been  designed  es¬ 
pecially  for  eastern  climates  and  are  there¬ 
fore  fitted  with  Craftsman  fireplace-fur¬ 
naces.  This  system  of  heating  covers  the 
requirements  of  an  all-round  home  heating 
plant — making  for  health,  comfort  and 
pleasure.  Until  the  present  time  it  has 
taken  two  systems  of  heating  to  cover  these 
three  needs, — a  furnace  of  some  kind  to 
supply  the  warmth,  and  a  fireplace  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  pleasure  of  an  open  fire. 

A  home  never  seems  complete  without 
some  open  fire  where  the  family  and 
friends  can  gather  for  that  exchange  of 
confidences,  plans,  hopes,  ambitions  which 
prevent  life  from  becoming  a  grind  of  duty 
only.  The  open  fire  often  furnishes  the 
inspiration  for  the  whole  plan  of  a  man’s 
career,  the  talks  before  its  meditative  glow 
sometimes  alter  the  course  of  a  life,  and 
it  never  fails  to  give  relaxation  and  peace 
to  tired  workers.  An  open  fire  has  hitherto 
been  something  extra,  something  added  to 
the  indispensable  utilitarian  furnace ;  but 
now,  by  this  new  system,  the  heat  that  is 
generated  from  the  fireplace  is  directed 
into  the  other  rooms  and  the  open  fire  thus 
heats  the  whole  house  besides  adding  so 
materially  to  its  cheer  and  pleasure. 

Perhaps  the  best  feature  of  these  fire¬ 
place-furnaces  is  that  they  ventilate  per¬ 
fectly  the  whole  house  while  heating  it. 
There  is  no  longer  the  necessity  of  opening 
doors  and  windows  now  and  then  to  let  out 
vitiated  air  and  let  in  fresh,  wholesome  air, 
thus  cooling  the  house  and  subjecting  every¬ 
one  to  the  danger  of  draughts,  for  these  fire¬ 
places  regulate  the  incoming  and  outgoing 
air,  keeping  the  atmosphere  fresh  and  pure. 
Since  they  are  installed  in  the  main  body  of 
the  house  instead  of  in  a  basement,  there  is 
no  waste  of  heat,  and  they  are  therefore 
very  economical  in  the  matter  of  fuel,  while 
the  expense  of  installing  these  fireplace-fur¬ 
naces  is  less  than  with  many  heating  sys¬ 
tems.  One  of  these  furnaces  will  heat  the 
whole  house  during  the  winter  if  coal  is 
burned,  and  wood  is  all  that  is  needed  in 
the  middle  seasons  of  spring  and  fall. 
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THE  FIFTH  EXHIBITION  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  OF 
CRAFTSMEN 

EVIVING  handicrafts”  has  been  for 
for  some  years  past  a  pet  occupa¬ 
tion  in  America.  Happily  for  us, 
from  being'  purely  imitative,  mod¬ 
eling  our  houses  on  Colonial  patterns,  our 
furniture  on  Colonial  designs,  our  wall¬ 
paper  long  stretches  of  strange  landscapes, 
and  with  imitation  Sheraton  buffets  adorned 
with  imitation  Paul  Revere  silver,  we  have 
begun  to  realize  that  what  we  want  to  re¬ 
vive  is  the  old  art  spirit  of  the  Colonial 
times,  not  the  furniture  and  furnishings 
suited  to  other  days.  We  have  found,  as 
we  have  worked  with  our  hands,  that  the 
only  things  worth  expressing  were  the 
things  we  really  were  interested  in,  and  that 
what  we  have  needed  for  our  houses  were 
fittings  suited  to  our  present  lives.  And  so 
at  last  American  craft  work  has  commenced 
to  be  a  presentation  of  new  ideas  suited  to 
modern  conditions,  and  done  with  some  of 
the  ardor  of  the  old  spirit  of  craftsmanship. 

In  a  small  way  we  have  begun  to  work 
intelligently  and  sincerely  to  produce  new 
and  valuable  wares,  intimate 
to  modern  conditions.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  perhaps 
the  very  best  pottery  which  is 
being  made  by  hand  today  is 
to  be  found  in  America,  in  the 
shops  of  the  Grueby  people, 
at  Rookwood,  Teco,  Marble¬ 
head  and  other  factories  too 
numerous  to  mention.  We 
will  look  in  vain  for  better 
hand-tied  rugs  than  those 
made  by  Helen  Albee  in  her 
looms  out  on  the  New  Hamp¬ 


TILES  FROM  THE  VOLKMAR  POTTERY. 

shire  hills.  Our  very  modern,  hand-made  sil¬ 
verware  is  well  worth  careful  observation. 
We  have  simple  models,  good  craftsman¬ 
ship,  and  where  decoration  is  used  it  adds 
to  the  beauty  of  line  and  meets  the  demand 
for  color.  There  is  purpose  throughout  our 
silver  craft  work.  It  is  very  odd  in  a  way 
that,  whereas  our  silverware  ranks  so  high, 
it  is  the  exception  to  find  American  jewelry 
expressing  individuality  and  taste.  It  is 
mostly,  more  or  less,  imitative  of  Paris  or 
of  the  modern  Turkish  and  Syrian  jewelry 
makers,  without  the  imagination  of  the 
Parisian  workers  or  the  craft  work  of  the 
Orientals.  But  our  silver  work  is  our  own. 
There  is  a  hint  of  the  beauty  of  the  old 
Colonial  methods  in  the  simplicity  of  the 
outlines  of  the  pieces  we  are  making  today. 
There  is  perhaps  imitation  of  the  antique 
Bavarian  silver  in  our  fine  finish ;  but  the 
designs  are  those  we  need  for  our  modern 
table,  suited  to  the  ways  we  live  today,  sub¬ 
stantial,  not  too  ornate,  light  in  weight,  and 
practical  for  the  fairly  hard  usage  the 
present-day  culinary  department  is  certain 
to  •furnish.  Some  details  of  the  work  of 
our  silversmiths  are  especially  worthy  of 
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notice,  namely,  the 
use  of  decorative 
enamels  in  sconces 
and  jewelry  boxes 
and  in  ornamental 
pieces  for  the  table, 
as  well  as  the  very 
interesting  adaptation 
of  mosaic  work  to  the 
ornamentation  of  sil¬ 
ver  for  the  table,  for 
the  toilet  table,  for  the 
desk  and  for  the 
merely  ornamental 
products, — the  latter, 
however,  are  very  scarce  in  the  shop  of  the 
modern  craft  worker. 

In  the  more  purely  practical  craft  work, 
such  as  weaving,  dyeing,  block  printing, 
stencil  design,  tied  and  dyed  work,  etc.,  we 
have  been  for  the  past  decade  producing 
results  well  worth  the  labor  involved.  And 
this  success  is  not  restricted  to  any  part  of 
the  country.  There  are  craft  shops  in  the 
South,  in  the  Middle  West,  in  the  Far  West, 
up  in  the  Catskill  Mountains,  out  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  all  around  and  in  and 
about  New  York.  Some  of  these  shops 
have  graduated  into  small  factories.  Others 
are  still  under  the  management  of  the  indi¬ 
viduals  who  had  the  good  taste  and  the  wis¬ 
dom  to  incorporate  them,  men  and  women 
who  have  cared  to  devote  a  lifetime  to  the 
occupation  of  adding  a  little  beauty  to  the 
world.  Not  only  have  individuals  and  com¬ 
panies  given  their  attention  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  hand  work,  but  many  of  our  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  have  in  suitable  depart¬ 
ments  taken  up  craft  work  along  with  man¬ 


POTTERY  EXHIBITED  BY  MR.  WALRATH. 

ual  training.  The  question  of  modern  dyes 
has  received  thoughtful  attention  and  is 
being  wisely  developed  in  America.  In 
Columbia  University  special  courses  of  in¬ 
struction  in  the  art  of  dyeing  are  given 
every  year  in  connection  with  the  chem¬ 
istry  department,  and  our  modern  dyes, 
which  for  many  years  were  considered  the 
most  impracticable  substitute  for  the  old 
vegetable  colors,  have  come  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  capable  of  the  widest  usefulness 
and  beauty.  It  has  been  demonstrated  by 
months  of  work  in  the  chemistry  courses 
that  these  dyes  can  be  made  as  permanent, 
as  durable,  in  spite  of  sun  and  rain  and 
wear,  as  the  dyes  of  the  most  artistic  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  oldest  nations.  So  widespread 
has  become  the  interest  in  this  phase  of 
craft  work  that  lectures  on  weaving  and 
dyeing  have  been  introduced  into  many  of 
our  college  courses  and  into  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  our  public  schools.  The  oppor- 


A  COLLECTION  OF  FINE  SPOONS,  SILVER  AND 
ENAMEL  PIECES  AT  THE  CRAFT  EXHIBITION. 
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tunity  to  study  craft  work  is  now  furnished 
not  only  in  manual  training  schools  and 
public  schools,  but  in  many  private  schools, 
normal  schools  and  even  in  some  of  our 
universities. 

It  would  seem  that  theoretically  we  are 
on  a  tidal  wave  of  appreciation  of  craft 
products,  and  that  in  spite  of  being  an  age 
of  machinery,  in  a  civilization  of  which  the 
foundation  is  almost  wholly  scientific,  we 
nevertheless  have  opened  our  eyes  again  to 
the  need  of  beauty  in  the  practical  details 
of  everyday  life,  and  that  some  of  us  at 
least  have  been  willing  to  sacrifice  the  op¬ 
portunities  of  great  commercial  success  for 
the  sake  of  understanding,  producing  and 
adjusting  a  new  standard  of  beauty. 

All  of  this  is  very  worth  while  and  sat¬ 
isfactory,  and  yet  the  fact  remains  that  as 
a  whole  the  arts  and  crafts  movement  in 
America  has  not  progressed  as  rapidly  as 
any  movement  for  the  development  of  the 
fine  arts,  and  that  it  is  still  in  an  unsettled 
and  unproductive  condition  for  the  wage- 
earner.  We  must  realize  that  any  move¬ 
ment  which  is  of  inherent  value  to  the 
world  and  at  the  same  time  unsuccessful 
has  in  some  way  failed  to  find  for  itself  a 
right  channel  of  progress,  to  fit  into  the 
tremendous  current  of  “conditions  as  they 
are.”  There  are  more  varieties  of  trees 
and  shrubs  and  flowers  than  one  could  eas¬ 
ily  calculate,  but  they  practically  all  have 
root  in  the  earth.  There  may  be  endless 
activities  or  various  grades  of  usefulness 
and  beauty  in  one  kind  of  civilization,  but 
they  must  all,  to  live,  take  root  in  the  fun¬ 
damentals  of  that  civilization.  Now,  it 
seems  to  us  that  with  the  matter  of  the 


arts  and  crafts  move¬ 
ment  in  America,  its 
great  difficulty  has  been 
that  up  to  the  past 
year  or  two  it  has  prac¬ 
tically  refused  to  take 
root.  It  has  been  an 
exotic,  whimsically 
planning  to  grow  and 
flower  and  seed  in  the  Box  of  copper  and 
air.  In  other  words,  it  brilliant  enamel: 
failed  to  relate  itself  bymisse.macomber. 
satisfactorily  to  modern  life  and  to  the 
demands  of  existing  social  conditions,  be¬ 
cause  it  would  not  take  root  in  the  soil 
of  all  modern  civilization,  which  is  com¬ 
mercial.  Nothing  practical  can  succeed  in 
this  country  today  that  is  not  in  line  with 
business  activities.  This  does  not  mean  that 
everything  has  got  to  be  a  money-making 
affair.  It  does  not  mean  that  beauty  must 
be  sacrificed  to  gain ;  it  does  not  mean  that 
gain  is  sufficient  without  beauty.  But  it 
does  mean  that  we  have  gone  beyond  the 
days  of  the  endowment  of  Beauty,  that  to¬ 
day  Beauty  has  got  to  stand  on  her  own 
feet,  to  prove  herself  of  actual  value,  and 
that  our  kind  of  values  rest  on  a  commer¬ 
cial  foundation. 

For  a  short  time  craft  work  flourished 
on  a  sentimental  basis  in  America,  and  in 
England,  too,  for  that  matter.  It  was 
thought  very  fine  to  do  things  with  one's 
hands,  far  finer  than  to  use  one’s  brain 
through  a  machine.  A  fad  came  over  to  us 
from  England  for  hand  work,  and  this  was 
supposed  to  involve  living  in  a  picturesque 
studio.  It  was  supposed  to  do  away  with 
the  necessity  of  trim  and  tidy  dressing,  to 


salad  bowl 

BEAUTIFULLY 
MODELED 
AND  ENGRAVED  BY 
E.  W.  DURKEE. 


TWO  CASKETS  OF 
SILVER  ORNAMENTED 
WITH  AN  INTRICATE 
DESIGN  OF  CARVED 
IVORY,  FURTHER  EM¬ 
BELLISHED  WITH 
FRESH-WATER  PEARLS 
B.  B.  THRESHER, 
CRAFTSMAN. 
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CREATIVE  DESIGNS  IN  JEWELRY,  FINELY  EXECUTED  BY  ROSALIE  CLEMENTS. 


elevate  the  worker  to  an  artistic  plane. 
And  the  important  thing,  second  only  to  an 
eccentric  personal  appearance,  was  to  ig¬ 
nore  the  question  of  money.  Beautiful 
things  must  be  made  for  art’s  sake,  and  for 
the  individual’s  sake,  and  for  anything  in 
the  world  except  a  wise  and  just  economic 
relationship  to  existing  conditions. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
surroundings  of  much  of  our  present  life 
are  barren  and  tawdry,  but  the  “studio” 
point  of  view  toward  beauty  did  not  remedy 
this.  It  accented  it,  if  anything,  because  the 
people  who  had  been  trained  not  to  see 
beauty  were  irritated  at  the  idea  that  any¬ 
thing  existed  that  they  did  not  understand, 
and  the  people  who  wanted  to  create  beauty 
were  supercilious  in  regard  to  its  having 
a  money  value.  And  so  for  a  while  hand 
work  meant  nothing  that  was  very  real  or 
very  worth  while  even.  Then  so  many 
young  people  had  invested  in  studios  and 
clay,  looms  and  stencil  devices  that  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  for  some  of  them  to  earn 
a  little  money.  The  result  was  the  spas¬ 
modic  desire  to  create  false  money  values 
for  hand  work.  Whereas  it  was  before 
supposed  to  ruin  hand  work  to  sell  it  at  all, 
it  later  became  imperative  to  sell  it  for  a 
price  far  beyond  its  highest  real  value,  and 
so  while  we  first  smiled  at  the  idea  of  work 
that  had  no  “value,”  later  we  were  called 
upon  to  smile  again  because  there  was  no 
limit  to  its  value.  Now,  while  the  desire  to 
earn  money  through  craft  work  was  essen¬ 
tially  wise  and  was  the  only  means  of 
eventually  making  hand  work  feasible,  nev¬ 
ertheless  popularity  and  success  were  great¬ 
ly  hampered  by  the  fact  that  young,  un¬ 
trained  craft  workers  created  extortionate 
valuations  for  their  crude  work,  so  that  the 
people  who  really  cared  for  the  simple  and 
beautiful  things  were  debarred  from  them, 


and  the  people  who  did  not  care,  those  who 
were  too  vain  or  too  ignorant  to  care,  could 
afford  to  ignore  so  much  curious  confusion. 

But  in  craft  work,  as  in  all  things  essen¬ 
tially  worth  while,  the  right  valuations 
slowly  became  adjusted.  The  dilettante 
days  have  at  last  began  to  pass  away.  The 
foolish  aesthetic  ideas  have  almost  died  out, 
and  the  men  and  women  today,  or  the  girls 
and  boys,  who  want  to  make  beautiful 
things  and  to  earn  their  living  by  so  doing 
are  growing  to  understand  that  all  things 
to  last  in  our  kind  of  civilization  have  got 
to  have  an  economic  standard,  and  to  be 
held  to  it.  It  is  wise  to  realize  that  craft 
work  cannot  be  done  for  the  price  of  ma¬ 
chine  work,  that  it  has  an  individuality 
which  the  machine  work  can  never  attain, 
that  certain  kinds  of  intelligent  people  are 
willing  to  pay  enough  more  to  have  that 
value  added  to  the  utility  of  the  article. 
And  so,  as  we  go  about  at  different  craft 
exhibitions  in  different  cities  today,  we  are 
beginning  to  find  that  a  greater  and  greater 
per  cent,  of  craft  work  is  priced  not  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  young  worker’s  exalted  ideal 
or  to  the  time  that  has  been  expended  by 
a  person  not  proficient,  or  by  the  fact  that 
the  maker  of  the  object  likes  an  expensive 
studio,  but  solely  in  relation  to  the  prices 
that  are  charged  in  the  shops  for  the  same 
kinds  of  things  made  by  machines,  with  the 
added  value  that  the  intelligent,  the  artistic 
mind  finds  in  the  more  subtle  beauty  of  the 
hand-made  product.  There  is  no  other  val¬ 
uation  than  this  possible  for  handicraft  in 
modern  times.  That  we  have  commenced 
to  understand  this  is  greatly  to  the  credit 
of  our  young  workers,  because,  so  far  as  we 
know,  it  is  a  matter  that  has  not  been  often 
presented  to  them  or  that  has  seemed  of 
far-reaching  importance.  Most  of  them 
must  have  found  it  out  through  the  failure 
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of  their  wares  to  sell.  Clothes  and  food 
and  rent  had  to  be  won.  There  was  but  one 
way  to  accomplish  this  and  that  was  to  sell 
the  products  of  the  studio.  To  find  out  how 
to  sell  them  was  the  problem  of  hundreds  of 
these  people,  a  problem  which  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  worked  out  simultaneously  in  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  harassed  minds  and  in  the  midst 
of  troubled  surroundings. 

I  remember  once  several  years  ago  talk¬ 
ing  over  this  matter  with  a  craft  worker 
who  had  shown  me  a  luncheon  set  of  linen, 
embroidered.  The  linen  was  not  hand¬ 
made,  the  embroidery  was  only  reasonably 
well  done,  not  that  of  an  expert  in  the  trade, 
and  the  whole  set  was  possibly  worth  at  an 
excellent  valuation  $18.  It  was  priced  at 
$35.  The  girl  who  made  it  said,  “But  you 
don’t  realize  that  I  am  a  beginner  and  work 
slowly,  that  I  could  not  find  an  inexpensive 
studio,  and  that  I  am  not  strong  and  have 
to  have  pleasant  surroundings.”  In  order 
to  adjust  her  life  to  her  standards  of  com¬ 
fort  and  pleasure,  it  was,  according  to  her 
point  of  view,  necessary  that  whoever 
bought  the  luncheon  set  should  donate  $17 
to  her  ideals  of  personal  affluence.  I  re¬ 
member  when  I  made  this  point  that  the  girl 
grew  very  angry,  and  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  and  she  intimated  that  I  was  a  heart¬ 
less  person  with  a  hideous  commercial  soul. 

At  the  Fifth  Exhibition  of  the  National 
Society  of  Craftsmen,  probably  the  most 
satisfactory  phase  of  the  whole  exhibition 
was  the  greater  practical  understanding  of 
the  actual  value  of  handicrafts.  The  work 
was  on  a  higher  level  as  a  whole,  better 
models  were  displayed  in  almost  every 
branch  of  the  activities  and  the  prices  were 
such  as  to  place  the  work  within  the  hands 
of  the  cultivated  busy  people,  who  are  al¬ 
most  the  sole  buyers  of  hand  work  in  this 
country.  Among  the  really  rich  the  craze 


for  the  antique  or  for  the  modern  Parisian 
is  as  strong  as  ever.  It  is  the  exception 
to  find  a  piece  of  modem  American  furni¬ 
ture,  pottery,  jewelry  or  tapestry  in  the 
homes  of  our  millionaire  class,  and  our  la¬ 
boring  people  are  just  waking  up  to  the 
value  of  the  machine-made,  showy,  tawdry 
article.  It  is,  thus,  the  people  who  lead 
busy  lives,  who  are  sometimes  self-educat¬ 
ed,  who  are  intelligent  and  interested  in  life, 
— the  painters,  the  musicians,  the  literary 
people,  the  individual  manufacturers,  the 
lawyers,  etc.,  who  care  for  real  beauty  in 
the  details  of  their  somewhat  simple  lives, 
who  cannot  afford  the  antique,  who  will  not 
purchase  the  imitation,  but,  nevertheless, 
desire  comfortable,  satisfactory,  beautifully 
adjusted  daily  surroundings.  I  felt  that 
at  the  recent  craft  exhibition  almost  with¬ 
out  exception  the  workers  had  come  to  real¬ 
ize  the  kind  of  people  they  were  working 
for,  and  were  trying  both  in  product  and 
price  to  meet  the  demand  they  had  at  last 
grown  to  understand. 

No  such  beautiful  pottery  could  be  found 
at  any  price,  it  seems  to  me,  as  that  shown 
at  the  recent  exhibition.  Unhappily,  there 
were  no  examples  of  the  old  Grueby  pot¬ 
tery,  as  this  maker  of  most  individual,  beau¬ 
tiful  and  reasonable  ware  has  failed.  That 
such  a  factory  producing  such  work  could 
fail  is  one  of  the  saddest  commentaries  pos¬ 
sible  on  the  cultivation  of  the  artistic  sensi¬ 
bility  of  the  American  public.  But  even 
without  the  Grueby  there  was  a  rare  pre¬ 
sentation  of  interesting  American  ware. 
Practically  all  the  pieces  were  beau¬ 
tiful  in  outline,  in  color,  in  design,  but 
made  to  meet  some  need  in  the  household, 
to  carry  flowers  or  ferns  or  nuts  or  bon¬ 
bons,  as  bowls  for  lamps,  as  table  services 
and  for  the  nursery.  I  do  not  recall  a 
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single  piece  designed  from  the  purely  dec¬ 
orative  point  of  view,  although  practically 
one  and  all  were  extremely  decorative  as 
well  as  useful.  The  most  noticeable  exam¬ 
ples  were  the  Paul  Revere  Pottery,  the 
Marblehead  Pottery,  the  Van  Briggle  ware, 
the  Walrath  and  the  Glen  Tor.  In  our 
illustrations  in  connection  with  this  article 
we  are  showing  examples  of  the  Paul  Re¬ 
vere  work,  also  that  of  Mr.  Walrath,  who 
is  one  of  the  instructors  in  craft  work  at 
Columbia  University.  It  is  impossible  to 
show  Mr.  Walrath’s  pottery  to  the  best 
advantage  in  reproduction,  as  the  designs 
and  the  colors  used  are  so'  subtle  that  they 
escape  the  camera  and  the  engraver’s  tools. 
The  beauty  of  the  shape,  however,  can  be 
seen  in  the  group  of  Walrath  pottery  which 
we  show.  The  price  of  the  pottery,  with 
all  its  satisfactory  beauty  and  usefulness, 
was  such  as  to  place  it  within  the  means  of 
the  busy,  intelligent  working  people  of  this 
country.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  world 
why  those  who  care  for  such  things  should 
not  have  many  household  details  for  which 
this  pottery  is  suited,  made  beautiful  in 
place  of  the  types  of  things  which  are  usu¬ 
ally  considered  necessarily  ugly  and  to  be 
purchased  only  from  the  stores  handling 
machine  products. 

A  delightful  quality  of  the  Paul  Revere 
pottery  was  the  humorous  note  which  ran 
through  the  decorations,  a  humor  that 
would  touch  childhood  as  well  as  age,  that 
seemed  to  include  all  the  world.  The  colors 
employed  were  exquisitely  harmonious,  the 
forms  and  decorations  simple  and  the  latter 
almost  always  including  some  phase  of  ani¬ 
mal  life,  and  animal  life  rather  as  children 
see  it,  for  children  have  great  jokes  and 
playtimes  with 
little  animals, 
and  seem  to 
find  exquisite 
joys  and  amuse¬ 
ments  in  them 
that  escape  the 
older  and  per¬ 
haps  less  sympa¬ 
thetic  response. 

And  what  a  de¬ 
lightful  thing  it 
is  for  children  to 
grow  to  under¬ 
stand  decoration 
a  s  possessing 
the  sort  of  beau¬ 


ty  and  tenderness  and  humanness  which 
they  feel  in  their  own  little  growing  souls. 
A  humorous  understanding  of  animal  life  is 
as  beneficial  a  part  of  a  child’s  development 
as  can  well  be  furnished.  In  fact,  as  we 
grow  more  appreciative  of  the  opportunity 
of  having  our  daily  life  made  beautiful  by 
our  craftsmen,  we  will  find  our  children 
growing  up  with  a  more  inherently  wise 
right  attitude  about  the  surroundings  of  life. 
They  will  be  getting  standards  in  the  nurs¬ 
ery,  in  the  drawing  room,  and  we  hope  in 
the  kitchen,  which  will  be  an  inestimable 
part  of  aesthetic  education. 

Of  the  quality  of  the  silver  work  at  the 
exhibition  we  have  already  spoken  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way,  but  we  would  like  to  call  especial 
attention  to  the  silver  pieces,  engraved  and 
set  with  jewels,  which  were  exhibited  by 
Miss  E.  W.  Durkee,  the  silver  and  enamel 
work  sent  by  Miss  Mildred  Watkins,  the 
beautiful  little  silver  salt  dishes  lined  with 
pale  enamel,  the  work  of  Miss  May  Ellery, 
and  the  wonderfully  brilliant  enamel  and 
copper  work  displayed  by  Miss  E.  Ma- 
comber.  A  very  unusual  combination  of 
metal  work  was  shown  in  the  silver  and 
ivory  pieces  sent  by  B.  B.  Thresher  and  a 
rarely  interesting  combination  of  valuable 
work  in  metal  and  mosaic  was  displayed  in 
a  sconce  the  handwork  of  J.  Charles  Bur¬ 
dick. 

Among  our  illustrations  we  are  also 
showing  a  set  of  tiles  sent  by  the  Volkmar 
people.  Even  in  reproduction  something  of 
the  Corot-like  beauty  of  these  pieces  of 
painted  pottery  is  shown.  The  endless  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  adding  to  the  decorative  beauty 
of  rooms  and  for  the  exterior  of  houses,  for 
that  matter,  which  lie  in  the  modern  tiles 
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is  something  that  has  never  been  fully  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  public,  for  their  charm  is  not 
limited  to  the  fireplace,  or  the  overmantel, 
or  for  the  dining  table,  but  can  add  a  color 
note  or  establish  a  color  scheme  around  the 
doorway  of  a  concrete  house  that  is  more 
beautiful  than  any  applied  ornament  that 
has  been  used  in  domestic  architecture. 

In  looking  through  the  textiles  and  the 
decorated  fabrics,  we  find  the  greatest  sat¬ 
isfaction  both  in  the  quality  of  the  work 
and  in  the  reasonable  prices  maintained,  and 
not  only  were  there  strips  of  beautifully 
woven  linens  and  cottons,  but  in  several  in¬ 
stances  these  materials  were  made  into  chil¬ 
dren’s  dresses ;  made  in  the  most  practical 
and  simple  fashion,  yet  with  the  love  of 
handicraft  shown  in  the  method  of  making 
and  in  the  delicate  simple  ornament  used. 
The  prices  for  these  little  dresses  were  no 
higher  than  one  would  pay  for  the  average 
ready-made  gingham  trimmed  with  cheap 
embroidery,  and  yet  one  of  them  would 
serve  as  a  model  for  a  child’s  dresses  for 
several  years,  and  for  all  the  little  children 
in  the  neighborhood  for  that  matter.  The 
materials  used  were  durable,  the  decorations 
permanent,  and  the  little  fashions  so  simple 
and  so  beautiful  that  the  question  of  style 
could  never  come  up  in  connection  with 
them.  There  were,  of  course,  many 
luncheon  sets  and  doilies  and  table  scarfs 
and  buffet  scarfs,  and  all  kinds  of  chiffon 
veils  and  opera  hoods  and  bags,  simple  and 
elaborate,  almost  invariably  beautiful  and 
quite  reasonable  enough  to  warrant  to  any 
worker  preparing  them  for  the  market  a 
feeling  that  there  must  be  a  sufficiently  in¬ 
telligent,  artistic  public  to  purchase  them. 

The  leather  work,  like  the  jewelry  work 
and  the  wood  carving,  did  not  seem  to  have 
made  much  progress  in  the  last  few  years. 
Mr.  Karl  von  Rydingsvard  had  his  usual 
display  of  beautiful  Norwegian  wood  carv¬ 
ing,  interesting  models,  adorned  after  the 
fashion  of  the  work  of  the  old  Norwegian 
peasants;  interesting  in  the  hands  of  a  mod¬ 
ern  Norwegian,  but  without  great  value  to 
the  progressive  young  American  worker 
who  desires  so  far  as  possible  to  create  the 
right  sort  of  craft  models  for  a  new  and 
practical  existence. 

The  bookbinding  was  distinguished  to  a 
degree,  without,  so  far  as  a  layman  could 
detect,  the  faintest  creative  note.  It  was  all 
imitative  of  the  old  models  of  Continental 
bookmaking,  with  an  exquisite  quality  of 
craftsmanship,  a  subtle  and  cultivated  color 
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sense, — the  work  of  the  luxurious  dilettante 
craftsman  for  the  luxurious  booklover,  but 
not  the  work  of  the  modern  craftsman  for 
the  modern  home,  and  so  without  special 
value  to  this  article,  or  to  the  public,  for 
that  matter. 

The  display  of  baskets  was  singularly  un¬ 
inspired.  The  only  ones  of  even  a  little 
beauty  were  an  imitation  of  the  old  Navajo 
and  Hopi  models.  Many  of  the  basket 
workers  seem  to  have  taken  machine-made 
models  and  to  have  reproduced  them  rather 
badly. 

The  palm  in  the  jewelry  department  un¬ 
questionably  went  to  the  work  of  Rosalie 
Clements.  We  are  reproducing  in  one  of 
our  illustrations  a  group  of  her  pendants, 
and  here  again  it  is  very  difficult  to  begin 
to  do  justice  to  the  beauty  of  her  designs, 
the  value  of  her  color  combinations  and 
the  rarely  exquisite  quality  of  her  crafts¬ 
manship.  Perhaps  over  and  above  all  these 
things  we  should  say  that  the  most  notice¬ 
able  attribute  of  her  work  was  the  fact  that 
it  carried  the  hint  of  genius.  So  far  as  one 
could  tell,  no  other  work  of  any  other  time 
had  suggested  to  her  the  kind  of  beauty 
which  she  brought  together  in  her  combi¬ 
nations  of  colors  and  materials.  Her  own 
imagination,  with  the  deftest  of  craft  fin¬ 
gers,  had  brought  out  her  own  feeling 
about  beauty  in  these  little  pendants,  a 
beauty  that  depends  so  much  upon  the 
subtlety  of  color,  the  fineness  of  workman¬ 
ship,  that  our  pictures  can  give  but  the 
faintest  hint  of  what  Miss  Clements’  work 
really  stood  for  in  the  collection  of  jewelry 
in  the  National  Arts  Exhibition.  The  prices 
of  practically  all  the  jewelry,  we  were 
pleased  to  note,  were  much  lower  than  in 
pact  years,  and  yet  enough  higher  than  the 
bad  machine-made  product  to  make  one 
realize  that  these  craft  jewelers  are  self- 
respecting  workers  who  expect  some  return 
for  the  intelligence,  time  and  enthusiasm 
which  has  gone  into  their  labor. 

It  is  impossible  to  visit  such  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  as  this,  so  large,  so  varied,  and  so 
widely  beautiful,  without  feeling  vastly  en¬ 
couraged  for  the  success  and  development 
of  the  arts  and  crafts  movement  in  America. 
There  is  a  place  for  it.  Its  intelligent 
workers  are  finding  the  place  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  appreciate  beauty  in  the  surround¬ 
ings  of  their  daily  lives  should  help  in 
every  possible  way  by  their  encouragement 
and  cooperation  to  make  this  place  a  secure 
and  lasting  one. 
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Illustrations  from  Photographs  by  Helen  Lukens  Gaut 

A  TRAIL  that  winds  in  and  out 
through  a  flowery  meadow  and  on 
into  a  little  grove  is  as  alluring  a 
bit  of  landscape  as  the  mind  of  man 
can  conceive.  And  the  very  next  thing  in 
the  order  of  outdoor  witchery  is  a  flight  of 
steps  leading  up  toward  the  brow  of  a  hill. 
A  steep  ascent  almost  loses  its  terrors  for 
those  of  untrained  muscle  if  winding,  twist¬ 
ings  steps  are  cut  for  the  comfort  of  hesi¬ 
tating  feet,  or  a  vine-wreathed  seat  be 
placed  invitingly  at  intervals,  or  a  bit  of 
level  ground  be  provided  for  a  breathing 
place  and  a  chance  for  a  glance  around  at 
the  expanding  view. 

It  is  certainly  encouraging  trespassers  to 
build  a  house  upon  a  hill  with  green  trees 
for  a  background  and  a  flight  of  steps  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  it  under  pergola  arches,  for  it 
coaxes  passersby  in  unspoken  but  luring 
words  to  enter  the  enchanting  upward  path, 
to  wander  on  to  the  house  and  make  them¬ 
selves  at  home! 

In  one  of  the  accompanying  photographs 


ENTIRE  BRICK  TERRACE|  STEPS  LEADING  TO  A 
VILLAGE  GARDEN. 


CONCRETE  AND  BRICK  APPROACH  TO  A  TOWN 
HOUSE. 


a  most  inviting  approach  to  a  home  is 
shown.  The  materials  combined  are  brick, 
concrete,  with  wooden  beams,  and  the  whole 
is  made  lovable  by  vines,  the  play  of  sun¬ 
light  and  shadow  and  at  times  the  blossom¬ 
ing  flowers.  This  use  of  materials  seems 
especially  suited  to  the  shapely,  classical 
pergola  arches  and  walls,  much  better  than 
the  informal  rustic  design  would  be.  Of 
course,  in  certain  woodsy  country  places 
nothing  can  compare  with  rustic.  This  is 
especially  true  when  the  rustic  pergola 
leads  to  the  small  cottage  with  its  lattices 
hidden  under  roses  and  its  sloping  roof  in 
some  mossy  tone.  But  for  the  more  lavish 
pergola  architecture,  and  especially  for  the 
California  landscape,  the  concrete  and  brick, 
or  the  concrete  alone,  are  more  eminently 
suited  to  pergolas,  pathways  and  hillside 
steps.  This  particular  pergola  stairway  has 
been  beautifully  designed  as  to  proportion, 
for  it  is  slender  and  delicate  in  every  way. 
The  vines  even  cling  to  it  lightly;  they  do 
not  vigorously  and  riotously  take  total  pos¬ 
session,  covering  up  the  graceful  pillars  and 
walls.  The  ascent  is  easy,  the  slight  curve 
leads  one  far  away  from  any  thought  of 
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severity  that  a  straight  and 
narrow  way  inevitably  sug¬ 
gests. 

Another  good  example  of 
the  treatment  of  hillside  steps 
leading  to  a  house  upon  a  hill 
is  shown.  This  illustrates 
how  architects  and  home¬ 
makers  of  California  meet  the 
problem  of  making  a  house 
upon  a  hillside  easy  of  reach. 

Several  resting  places  are  pro¬ 
vided  where  one  can  examine 
the  flowers,  loiter  by  a  lily 
pool,  or  look  off  over  the 
sloping  breast  of  the  untamed 
hills.  This  photograph  is  a 
good  illustration  of  how  a  few 
steps  of  stone  or  concrete,  a 
balustrade,  a  hill  and  blue  skies  can  almost 
make  the  observer  believe  that  a  bit  of  Italy 
has  somehow  found  its  way  to  our  land. 
Not  that  Italian  gardens  are  copied — for 
they  are  not — but  that  this  sunny  land  has 
certain  essential  features  not  unlike  that  of 
Italy.  Again,  the  architect  chose  wisely 
when  he  built  this  graceful  stairway  of  con¬ 
crete  alone.  The  palms,  yuccas,  bayonets, 
reeds,  papyrus,  umbrella  plants  and  plants 
of  large  tropical  leaves  have  created  an  en¬ 
semble  of  rare  beauty.  Especial  attention 
must  be  called  to  the  lily  pond  at  the  base 
of  the  wall  for  it  is  so  charmingly  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  whole  picture.  Nothing  could 
be  more  pleasing  or  refreshing  than  the 
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glimpse  of  a  quiet  pool  with  lilies  resting 
upon  the  water  mirror.  The  entire  design — 
construction  of  wall,  stair,  pool,  and  the 
planting  of  palms  and  flowers — is  surely  a 
rare  example  of  successful  garden  architec¬ 
ture. 

In  contrast  to  these  interesting  examples 
of  hillside  treatment  of  steps  to  a  country 
home  are  shown  three  photographs  that  re¬ 
veal  an  equally  interesting  way  of  treating 
the  steps  that  lead  to  a  town  hillside  dwell¬ 
ing.  The  first  one  is  attractive  because  it 
illustrates  what  can  be  done  with  brick 
alone.  Not  a  vine  or  a  flower  is  used  to 
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break  the  line  of  as¬ 
cent,  yet  there  is  no 
suggestion  of  stiff¬ 
ness.  In  fact,  one 
could  not  wish  it 
other  than  it  is.  It  is 
clear  cut,  but  not  hard 
—  simple,  dignified, 
pure  in  design,  satis¬ 
fying  in  every  way. 

The  fringe  of  trees 
against  the  sky,  the 
flowers  and  swaying 
v  in  e  s  immediately 
around  the  house  give 
the  necessary  sense  of 
grace.  An  interesting 
use  of  brick  is  seen 
in  the  floor  of  the 
first  landing.  It  is 
laid  in  a  simple  pattern,  but  somehow  shows 
that  loving  thought  has  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  whole  construction.  A  simple  de¬ 
sign,  instead  of  the  commonplace  herring¬ 
bone  or  straight  bond,  is  responsible  for 
this  pleasant  result. 

A  stairway  somewhat  similar  in  plan  but 
quite  different  in  treatment  is  shown,  where 
a  combination  of  concrete  and  brick  has 
been  used.  The  deep  brick  steps,  being  of 
the  same  material  as  the  foundation  of  the 
house,  bring  house  and  entrance  into  a  re¬ 
lated  whole.  The  simple  balusters  and  walls 
of  concrete  are  held  in  close  harmony  with 
the  rest  of  the  plan  by  the  crown  of  brick. 


CONCRETE  APPROACH  TO  HILLSIDE  HOUSE,  WITH 
LILY  POOL  AT  THE  LANDING. 

The  delicate  touch  of  vines  is  like  an  ex¬ 
quisite  bit  of  carving. 

The  last  photograph  illustrates  still  an¬ 
other  successful  use  of  brick  and  concrete, 
and  also  shows  how  gracious  an  effect  is 
obtained  by  the  presence  of  a  large  tree. 
The  drooping  branches  of  this  pepper  tree 
help  much  in  bringing  about  a  homey,  hos¬ 
pitable-looking  entrance. 

The  approach  to  a  house  is  always  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  much  consideration  to  an  architect, 
even  when  the  building  is  on  a  level  with 
the  street,  but  when  the  house  is  upon 
ground  slightly,  or  a 
great  deal,  higher 
than  the  street  the 
matter  becomes  much 
more  complicated,  yet 
though  it  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  matter  to  design 
hillside  steps,  it  of¬ 
fers  so  many  more 
opportunities  for 
beautiful  pictures  and 
is  so  rich  in  sugges¬ 
tions  that  most  archi¬ 
tects  enter  upon  the 
task  with  enthusiasm. 
To  the  pictorial  ef¬ 
fect  of  an  entrance 
must  be  added  the 
matter  of  practical 
ascent.  A  serviceable 
way  to  mount  the  hill 
is  the  first  considera¬ 
tion. 
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JOHN  BIGELOW 

OHN  BIGELOW,  author,  journalist, 
statesman  and  lawyer,  died  in  his 
ninety-fifth  year  at  his  home  in  New 
York,  on  Tuesday,  December  19th, 
19 1 1,  after  a  long  and  eventful  career.  In 
his  passing  America  lost  one  who  had  been 
for  many  years  a  vital,  useful  citizen,  a 
man  whose  versatile  activities  had  brought 
him  in  contact  with  many  of  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  people  and  events  of  his  century, 
and  made  him  an  important  factor  in  the 
literary  field  as  well  as  in  national  and  inter¬ 
national  politics. 

Among  the  many  expressions  of  regret, 
Robert  Underwood  Johnson,  Secretary  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Let¬ 
ters,  spoke  on  its  behalf  with  such  sym¬ 
pathy  and  appreciation  that  we  quote  with 
pleasure  his  words : 

“Mr.  Bigelow  was  almost,  if  not  quite, 
the  last  of  the  type  of  old-time  New  York¬ 
ers  of  literary  activities — the  man  of  the 
world  who  was  also  the  man  of  the  study — 
a  type  represented  by  Richard  Grant  White 
and  George  William  Curtis.  Next  to  poli¬ 
tics,  he  was  perhaps  most  interested  in  the 
history  of  politics,  with  a  special  talent  for 
biography. 

“Who  that  was  at  the  public  meeting  of 
the  Academy  and  Institute  at  the  New  The¬ 
ater  can  forget  his  venerable  and  noble 
presence  last  year  when  the  house  paid  him 
the  unique  compliment  of  rising  when  he 
came  forward  to  read  his  reminiscences  of 
the  elder  Dumas,  and  again  when  he  left 
the  desk  ?  His  genial  and  scholarly  wit  and 
his  wise  counsel  will  be  greatly  missed  by 
his  associates  of  these  two  organizations, 
whom  he  inspired  with  both  respect  and 
affection.” 

Born  at  Malden,  N.  Y.,  on  November 
25th,  1817,  John  Bigelow  came  from  one 
of  the  old  New  England  families  founded 
by  an  Englishman  of  that  name  who  set¬ 
tled  in  Watertown  Mass.,  in  1642.  A  grad¬ 
uate  of  Union  College  in  1835,  John  Bige¬ 
low  entered  a  law  office  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  September,  1838.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  legal  work,  he  seriously  consid¬ 
ered  political  and  social  questions,  and  the 
public  interest  which  his  expressions  of 
opinion  were  beginning  to  arouse  was 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  his  articles  on 
constitutional  reform,  printed  in  The  Demo¬ 
cratic  Review  in  1845,  were  reprinted  in 
pamphlet  form  and  largely  circulated. 


For  three  years  he  held  office  as  one  of 
the  New  York  State  prison  inspectors,  and 
as  shown  by  his  annual  reports  as  a  result 
of  his  careful  management  Sing  Sing  prison 
was  run  on  an  economical  basis,  its  earn¬ 
ings  in  the  last  year  of  his  administration 
coming  within  a  few  hundred  dollars  of  the 
expenses. 

A  little  later,  during  the  anti-slavery  con¬ 
test,  Mr.  Bigelow  was  an  active  supporter 
of  Martin  Van  Buren’s  nomination  for 
President  of  the  Free  Soil  Democracy,  and 
following  his  zeal  in  this  cause  came  an 
invitation  to  join  William  Cullen  Bryant 
in  the  partnership  of  the  New  York  Even¬ 
ing  Post.  This  point  marked  Mr.  Bige¬ 
low’s  withdrawal  from  the  legal  profession 
and  the  beginning  of  his  career  as  a  jour¬ 
nalist.  In  this  new  field  success  seems 
again  to  have  waited  upon  his  efforts,  for 
under  his  management  the  paper  gained 
greatly  in  its  yearly  income,  and  the  pres¬ 
tige  of  his  opinions  grew  nation-wide. 

It  was  during  this  period,  in  June,  1850, 
that  Mr.  Bigelow  was  married  to  Jane  T. 
Poultney,  the  daughter  of  Evan  Poultney 
of  Baltimore,  Md. 

After  ten  years  in  the  newspaper  world 
he  accepted  the  American  Consulate  to 
Paris.  Serving  later  as  Charge  d’Affaires 
at  Paris,  and  after  that  as  Envoy  Extraor¬ 
dinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
Empire,  he  rendered  valuable  service  to  his 
country. 

Aftr  three  years’  residence  in  Germany, 
Mr.  Bigelow  returned  to  America,  and  as 
chairman  of  a  committee  of  the  New  York 
Legislature  investigated  the  management  of 
the  canals  of  the  State.  This  resulted  in  a 
reform  in  the  administration,  and  a  very 
considerable  reduction  of  expense.  Next 
he  was  elected  on  the  Democratic  ticket  as 
Secretary  of  State  of  New  York,  and  this 
was  practically  the  last  of  his  political  activ¬ 
ities,  for  although  he  was  offered  later  the 
office  of  New  York  City  Chamberlain  and 
then  that  of  Assistant  United  States  Treas¬ 
urer  for  the  City  of  New  York,  he  accepted 
neither.  From  this  period  until  his  death 
he  devoted  himself  to  his  farm  and  to  litera¬ 
ture.  and  he  was  also  actively  interested  in 
the  establishment  of  the  New  York  Public 
library. 

Mr.  Bigelow  was  the  author  of  many 
publications,  political,  historical,  biographi¬ 
cal  and  literary,  including  his  own  three-vol¬ 
ume  “Retrospections  of  an  Active  Life,” 
published  when  he  was  ninety-two. 
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WOOL  EMBROIDERY 

(These  illustrations  are  reproduced  from  Deutsche  Kunst  und 
Dekoration) 

IN  the  furnishing  and  decorating  of  our 
homes  we  seem  to  be  beginning  to  real¬ 
ize  the  value  of  sofa  cushions  to  give 
or  accentuate  a  color  note  in  a  room. 
The  overelaborate  cushion  chosen  hap¬ 
hazard  for  some  striking  and  usually  un¬ 
related  design  is  being  discarded  for  ones 
of  more  solid  worth. 

The  most  favored 
kind  are  made  of  dur¬ 
able  material,  plain  in 
color,  that  will  stand 
a  lot  of  wear,  for,  in 
spite  of  its  decorative 
possibilities,  the  pri¬ 
mal  value  of  a  cush¬ 
ion  is  its  usefulness. 

In  the  past,  to  gain 
a  decorative  effect, 
we  have  run  the 
gamut  of  possibilities 
for  combinations  of 
materials  used  for 
embroidery,  and  have 
decorated  everything, 
from  delicate  silks  to 
leather,  and  have  used 
for  the  embroidery  every  kind  of  material 
that  could  possibly  be  threaded  through  a 
needle  and  pulled  through  fabric,  from  gold 
thread  to  raffia  and  straw.  After  trying  all 
manner  of  combinations  to  gain  the  effect 
that  seemed  beautiful  to  us,  we  have  some¬ 
times  gone  back  to  some  combination  that 
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had  apparently  outlived  its  charm,  and 
found  therein  new  interest  that  had  been 
overlooked  or  wearied  of. 

An  interesting  example  of  the  revival  of 
an  old-time  medium  is  the  wool  embroidery 
that  has  been  used  so  extensively  this  win¬ 
ter.  Although  the  method  of  working  is 
essentially  the  same  as  that  employed  to 
gain  the  sometimes  discordant  effects 


APPLIQUE  AND  WOOL^EMBROIDERY, 

achieved  in  other  days,  we  have  begun  to 
use  the  wool  with  a  clearer  insight  into  its 
possibilities.  The  right  use  of  this  mate¬ 
rial  in  a  simple  way,  with  the  colors  har¬ 
moniously  chosen,  often  leads  to  unexpect¬ 
ed  results  of  decorative  interest.  The 
cushions  we  show 
here  are  of  German 
design  made  in  rough 
homespun  linen,  em¬ 
broidered  in  two  or 
three  colors.  The  most 
interesting  effects  are 
obtained  by  using 
bright  tones,  —  in 
keeping,  of  course, 
with  the  decorative 
scheme  of  the  room, 
— which  glow  vividly 
on  the  background  of 
dull  or  somber  color. 
The  conventionalized 
flower  m  o  t  i  f  s  are 
easy  to  execute  and 
offer  a  wide  range  of 
opportunity. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  SUITABLE 
DOORS 

HE  beauty  of  a  house,  no  matter  how 
perfect  the  main  lines  of  it  may 
be,  depends  largely  upon  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  its  details,  for  in  these  ap¬ 
parently  insignificant  things  rests  the  im¬ 
portant  matter  of  “finish.”  Even  such  a 
detail  as  the  door  greatly  enhances  or  mars 
the  appearance  of  a  house,  and  this  is  in 
turn  enhanced  or  marred  by  its  details — 
the  latches,  knobs  and  hinges.  There  must 
be  a  positive  uniformity  of  design  through¬ 
out  any  one  piece  of  work  if  it  is  to  be  of 
lasting  worth.  A  stately  palace  with  a 
cramped  doorway  is  an  object  of  ridicule, 
for  good  proportion  has  been  lost — uni¬ 
formity  of  stateliness  has  not  been  carried 
out.  A  cozy,  homelike  little  cottage  with  a 
pretentious  entrance  is  equally  absurd,  for 
the  keynote  of  simplicity  has  been  departed 
from. 

There  was  a  time  when  inscriptions  were 
emblazoned  on  the  escutcheon  of  the  door 
or  set  in  ornamental  way  over  the  portal 
of  the  house  door.  These  inscriptions  gen¬ 
erally  embodied  the  philosophy  of  the  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  house,  that  the  waiting  stranger 
might  be  made  acquainted  with  the  manner 
of  the  man  within.  Sometimes  these  in¬ 
scriptions  were  written  on  iron  plates  which 
served  also  as  door  sills,  and  were  called 
“threshold  plates.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
master  of  a  house  may  proclaim  his  status 
without  the  need  of  emblazoning  it  in  letters 
upon  a  door,  for  the  door  itself  may  reveal 
his  taste  and  judgment,  telling  whether  he 
is  simple,  kindly,  retiring,  presumptuous, 
generous  or  miserly.  The  door  of  a  house, 
therefore,  should  receive  the  most  careful 
attention,  so  that  it  will  interpret  truly  the 
character  of  the  owner. 

There  is  not  a  wide  choice  of  materials 
of  which  a  beautiful,  suitable  door  can  be 
built.  Wonderful  wrought-iron  doors  have 
been  made  that  serve  to  protect  as  well  as 
ornament  a  house,  but  they  seem  to  be 
usurping  the  scope  of  a  gateway.  Asbestos 
and  metal  doors  are  extensively  used  in 
fireproof  buildings,  but  on  the  whole  there 
seems  to  be  nothing  that  gives  more  all- 
around  satisfaction  than  wood.  Now  that 
wood  is  seasoned  in  a  dry  kiln,  a  door  of 
wood  is  much  more  dependable  than  for¬ 
merly,  for  it  is  not  so  apt  to  warp.  This 
kiln-dried  wood  can  safelv  be  used  either 
as  a  veneer  or  as  a  basis  for  a  veneer.  A 


door  of  solid  oak  is  undoubtedly  most  suit¬ 
able  for  some  types  of  houses,  but  for  some 
of  the  simpler  modern  houses  it  might  be 
wholly  out  of  place.  One  of  a  lighter  wood, 
such  as  cypress,  gum,  pine,  birch,  ash  or 
chestnut  would  be  more  suitable. 

Experience  has  proven  that  both  oak 
and  cypress  are  the  best  woods  for  outside 
doors  for  they  are  better  suited  to  stand 
extreme  weather  conditions.  Outside  doors 
should  never  be  solid,  but  should  be  “built 
up,”  for  a  solid  door  is  almost  certain  to 
warp  or  twist  or  sag,  while  a  “built-up” 
door  can  be  depended  upon  to  hold  its  posi¬ 
tion  through  almost  any  weather  conditions. 

The  doors  for  interior  use  should  be  made 
of  the  same  wood  that  is  used  for  the  trim 
of  the  room.  The  grain  of  such  wood  as 
the  Southern  yellow  pine,  brown  ash,  red 
or  white  birch,  gum,  red  oak,  can  be 
brought  out  clearly  by  a  simple  oil  finish, 
or  fumed  or  stained  to  harmonize  with  the 
house  or  the  room  in  which  they  are  des¬ 
tined  to  be  used. 

Doors  made  of  birch  or  light  pine  with  a 
veneer  of  birch  are  quite  suitable  for  use 
in  the  interior  of  a  house.  Birch  has  a  very 
beautiful  grain  and  can  be  finished  in  many 
ways.  Sometimes  it  is  stained  to  resemble 
mahogany,  but  its  own  grain  cannot  be  im¬ 
proved  upon  for  beauty.  These  doors  are 
suitable  for  bedrooms,  for  they  are  light  in 
weight  and  tone  and  moderate  in  price. 

Another  useful  wood  for  door  construc¬ 
tion  is  gum.  The  heart  of  the  tree  is  quite 
dark,  is  known  commerciallv  as  red  gum 
and  is  beautifully  grained.  The  outer  part 
of  the  same  tree  is  light  in  tone  and  almost 
without  grain.  The  intermediate  section  is 
known  as  unselected  gum  and  shows  a 
startling  grain,  for  the  dark  of  the  inner 
wood  and  the  light  of  the  outer  sections 
meet  and  fuse  with  remarkable  markings. 
The  white  outer  wood  is  almost  worthless 
for  artistic  use,  the  unselected  is  approved 
of  by  some  because  of  its  remarkable  grain, 
but  the  inner  dark  gum  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  of  all  woods  for  interior  use.  It 
takes  a  stain  well,  revealing  soft  and  rich 
colors  and  markings.  All  gum  doors  must 
be  built  up  instead  of  used  solid,  for  it  is 
hard  to  manage  when  used  alone. 

A  bedroom  door  with  one  side  made  of 
mirror  glass  is  an  innovation  sure  to  be 
more  popular  as  time  goes  on,  for  it  pro¬ 
vides  the  bedroom  with  a  most  acceptable 
adjunct — a  full-length  mirror,  and  at  the 
same  time  takes  up  no  extra  room. 
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HOW  WE  CAN  MAKE  OUR 
GARDENS  ATTRACTIVE  TO 
THE  BIRDS:  BY  G,  R.  SHORE 

IN  planning  the  home  grounds  don’t  for¬ 
get  to  provide  for  the  birds.  Trees, 
shrubs  and  hardy  vines  in  abundance 
to  nest,  hunt  and  hide  in  and,  if  you 
can  combine  the  ornamental  with1  those 
that  furnish  food,  all  the  better  will  the 
place  suit  the  homeseekers.  Every  spring 
they  fly  into  our  gardens  on  a  tour  of  in¬ 
spection  and  bright  eyes  take  note  of  its 
possibilities.  If  the  cat  is  missing,  it  will 
add  to  its  attractiveness.  You  must  de¬ 
cide  which  you  want,  birds  or  cats,  for 
they  cannot  be  combined  in  any  possible 
way  and  have  both  alive. 

A  good  many  years  ago  we  bought  a 
place  with  a  number  of  old  apple  trees  on 
it.  One  that  stood  nearest  the  house  was 
a  fine  large  and  sound  tree,  but  it  was  a 
nuisance  on  the  lawn,  as  the  dropping 
leaves  and  apples  made  so  much  litter.  It 
was  used  so  much  by  the  birds  and  being 
so  near  the  house  gave  us  such  a  good 
chance  to  watch  them  that  we  hated  to 
part  with  it.  We  had  the  top  taken  off  18 
or  20  feet  from  the  ground  and  planted  all 
around  the  large  trunk  roots  of  our  com¬ 
mon  bittersweet.  In  a  few  years  it  com¬ 
pletely  covered  the  tree  with  a  mass  of  beau¬ 
tiful  foliage  and  quantities  of  the  red  ber¬ 
ries  make  a  bit  of  color  during  the  winter. 

The  birds  find  shelter  and  nesting  places 
in  the  old  tree  trunk,  and  it  is  not  an  un¬ 
common  thing  to  see  twenty  or  thirty  of 
them  come  from  the  tree  each  morning  for 
their  breakfast,  which  we  have  ready  for 
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APPLE  TREE  COVERED  WITH  BITTERSWEET. 


them  —  crumbs,  seed  and  suet  near  by. 

Birds  can  endure  much  cold,  if  well  fed, 
but  unless  we  assist  nature  their  winter 
cupboard  is  often  bare.  Never  is  hospital¬ 
ity  so  greedily  received.  Sweep  away  the 
snow  on  a  cold  morning  and  scatter  seed 
and  crumbs  and  you  will  soon  have  guests, 
who  will  show  their  appreciation  of  your 
bounty,  and  stay  with  you  all  through  the 
year. 

The  wrens  are  so  sociable  that  they 
build  every  year  in  boxes  and  nests  made 
from  dipper  and  bottle  gourds  within  a 
few  feet  of  our  back  door,  and 
one  box'  at  the  corner  of  a 
veranda  that  is  used  by  us  con¬ 
stantly  in  the  summer.  The 
wrens  seeming  perfectly  at 
home  will  light  on  the  chains 
of  the  porch  swing  and  sing 
with  delight. 

For  a  few  weeks  in  the  fall 
we  have  the  little  ruby-crowned 
kinglets  in  the  grape  arbor  and 
among  the  shrubs  in  a  hardy 
border ;  they  are  so  shy  and 
silent  that  one  has  to  watch  for 
them. 

A  young  cherry  tree  in  the 
back  of  the  garden  furnishes 
food  for  the  robins,  and  when 
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it  is  in  bloom  I  have  watched  a  rose-breast¬ 
ed  grosbeak  and  its  mate  go  over  the  tree 
with  care,  seeming  to  get  something  they 
liked  from  each  blossom  as  the  oriole  does 
from  the  apple  blossom. 

If  a  place  is  large  enough  to  have  a  few 
large  trees,  birds  will  stay  the  year  round, 
especially  if  we  study  their  wants  and  pro¬ 
vide  for  them. 

In  our  little  place  where  we  use  vines  in 
place  of  trees  so  that  we  may  have  the 
sun  in  the  back  garden  for  flowers,  we  still 
manage  to  have  birds  with  us  both  summer 
and  winter.  From  the  back  door  to  the 
end  of  the  garden  is  a  grape  arbor  and  on 
the  posts  of  it  in  winter  we  nail  large 
pieces  of  rough  suet,  which  are  visited 
daily  by  blue  jays,  downy  woodpeckers, 
nuthatches  and  chickadees  all  winter. 

Sparrows  usually  live  in  peace  with  the 
other  birds,  though  they  try  their  best  to 
take  up  their  quarters  in  the  wrens’  nests. 
If  the  opening  is  made  the  size  of  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  dollar  it  effectually  bars  out  the 
sparrows. 

Wrens  like  best  to  build  in  the  gourds, 
but  will  take  a  box  for  their  second  nest, 
if  it  is  good  and  handv.  The  boxes  are 
easier  to  get  than  the  gourds  are  to  grow, 
as  the  season  has  to  be  a  long  one  to  ma¬ 
ture  them.  They  must  be  ripe,  so  that  the 
shell  is  hard  to  make  a  good  nest,  and  if 
taken  down  in  winter,  the  same  gourds  will 
last  several  seasons. 

The  wrens  and  sparrows  a  few  years 
ago  fought  a  great  battle  for  the  place. 
Though  the  sparrows  outnumbered  the 
wrens,  the  wrens  held  their  ground  and 
since  I  seldom  see  any  fighting  among 
them.  I  have  seen  a  wren  drive  away  a 
red-headed  woodpecker  four  times  its  size 
that  ventured  too  near  its  prospective  nest¬ 
ing  place.  They  are  great  fighters,  but 
they  are  such  cheery  little  fellows  that  we 
would  greatly  miss  them  if  they  failed  to 
make  their  appearance  in  the  spring.  Mul¬ 
berry  trees  and  fresh  drinking  water  in  a 
handy  place  are  both  strong  attractions  for 
the  birds. 

A  bird  lover  in  Detroit  who  owns  a 
large  tract  of  land  a  few  miles  out  of  the 
city  is  doing  quite  an  extensive  work  in 
making  shelters  and  comfortable  winter 
quarters  for  wild  birds  of  all  kinds,  in  the 
hope  of  getting  them  to  remain  all  winter. 
He  employs  a  man  all  of  the  time  in  the 
work  and  will  take  a  census  Christmas 
Day  to  see  how  large  a  colony  has  been 
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induced  to  test  out  a  Michigan  winter. 

We  will  watch  the  experiment  with  in¬ 
terest  and  judging  from  the  success  of  our 
own  efforts  in  a  small  way  can  see  no 
reason  why  in  time  we  may  not  have  some 
places  in  this  country  that  will  compare 
favorably  with  the  work  of  Germany  in 
the  care,  protection  and  preservation  of 
birds. 

BIRD  STUDY  AT  HOME 

TABLE  for  birds  was  once  laid  in 
the  branches  of  a  scraggly  hazel 
bush  that  grew  at  the  edge  of  a 
California  redwood  forest.  This  lit¬ 
tle  bush  was  also  close  by  the  kitchen  door 
of  a  little  cottage  where  a  woman  spent  the 
choice  hours  of  early  morn  and  eve,  making 
sacrifices  at  the  woman’s  altar — the  cook 
stove !  These  sacrifices  were  far  from  be¬ 
ing  penances,  yet  they  prevented  the  walks 
into  the  woods  that  were  so  full  of  the  bird 
life  she  so  longed  to  study.  So  a  table  was 
spread  with  delicacies  (from  a  bird’s  point 
of  view),  and  the  problem  of  going  to  study 
the  birds  was  happily  solved  by  the  birds 
coming  singly  and  in  flocks  to  be  studied. 

The  first  to  arrive  were  the  chickadees, 
who  were  also  the  first  to  venture  upon  the 
window  sill  and  then  upon  the  bit  of  bread 
in  the  hand  and  finally  upon  the  outstretched 
hand  that  held  no  bread — but  only  friend¬ 
ship.  The  juncoes  came  next,  trim,  modest, 
black-capped  and  with  streaks  of  pure 
white  in  their  tails.  Then  the  noisy,  brilliant 
blue  jays  came — both  the  Stellar  and  the 
Eastern — who  generally  demanded  to  be 
served  first.  Because  of  their  valuable  po¬ 
lice  duty  such  impoliteness  was  tolerated. 
The  varied  robin  overcame  his  fear  and 
feasted  warily  but  often  upon  the  dainties 
set  for  him.  The  spurred  towhee,  forsak¬ 
ing  his  custom  of  hunting  on  the  ground, 
flew  often  to  the  table.  The  fox  sparrow, 
who  scratched  with  both  feet  at  once  in  a 
funny,  clever  way,  the  ruby-crowned  king¬ 
let,  the  thrasher,  the  hermit  thrush,  came 
bowing,  curtseying,  singing,  to  this  table 
constantly  spread  with  bread,  crumbs, 
grain,  bits  of  meat,  suet,  bones,  fruit  and  a 
shallow  basin  of  water.  So  their  shy,  pretty 
ways,  their  changing  coloring,  their  nesting 
habits,  their  call  notes  and  songs  were  stud¬ 
ied  under  the  pleasantest  conditions  and  in 
the  nicest  of  places — one’s  own  dooryard. 
And  as  soon  as  their  children  could  fly  they 
were  brought  and  instructed  in  the  delights 
and  safety  of  this  happy  hunting  ground. 
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WOVEN  WILLOW  FURNITURE 

Illustrations  from  Deutsche  Kunst  und  Dekomtion. 

WOVEN  willow  chair  holds  much 
the  same  qualities  of  intimacy  and 
charm  as  a  basket;  it  is,  in  fact,  a 
piece  of  basketry,  being  woven  in 
the  same  way  and  having  the  same  elastic 
spring  and  flexibility.  Such  a  chair  is  pro¬ 
portionately  light  in  weight  as  a  basket,  and 
can  be  almost  as  easily  moved  about.  It  is 
always  an  object  of  interest  because  it  comes 
under  the  list  of  handicrafts  and  therefore 
contains  unlimited  possibilities  of  individ¬ 
uality  in  the  making. 

The  construction  of  willow  chairs  is  not 
a  difficult  art,  for  the  material  is  very  pli¬ 
able  and  lends  itself  easily  to  the  many 
forms  of  intricate  or  simple  weaving.  The 
great  danger  in  this  branch  of  furniture¬ 
making  is  that  many  people,  in  their  earnest 
effort  to  make  their  work  attractive,  overdo 
it,  depend  upon  ornamentation  rather  than 
upon  construction,  try  to  hide  imperfections 
of  line  by  elaborate  patterns  of  weaving. 

Willow  is  interesting  and  beautiful 
enough  in  its  own  form  and  color,  and 
the  less  these  inherent  characteristics  are 
changed  the  better;  but  the  natural  luster 
and  color  of  it  is  often  destroyed  by  a  heavy 
coat  of  paint  or  enamel  which  cheapens  the 
work  and  takes  away  all  sense  of  kinship 
with  basketry.  If,  instead  of  such  artificial 


SMALL  WILLOW  EASY  CHAIR:  INTERESTING  PROPOR¬ 
TION  AND  CONSTRUCTION. 

and  unsympathetic  finish,  the  willow  is  treat¬ 
ed  with  a  stain  which  will  change  the  main 
color  of  it,  but  not  destroy  its  luster  and 
freshness,  a  much  more  friendly  result  will 
be  attained. 

The  simpler  the  form  of  construction  and 
weave  the  better.  If  one  wishes  the  best 
results  the  furniture  should  be  made  along 
the  lines  of  the  greatest  simplicity,  based 
upon  the  same  form  of  construction  that 
characterizes  furniture  of  wood,  yet  keep¬ 
ing  always  the  inherent  flexibility  of  the 
material. 

The  illustrations  on  these  pages  are  in- 


TWO  LARGE  ARMCHAIRS  IN  WOVEN  WILLOW:  NEW  GERMAN  MODELS,  SIMPLE  AND  DIGNIFIED. 
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teresting  and  convincing  examples  of  the 
principles  just  set  forth.  These  six  com¬ 
fortable,  unpretentious  armchairs  prove 
that  good,  firm  construction  underlying  a 
plain  form  of  weaving  has  an  unmistakable 
air  of  superiority  far  removed  from  the 
usual  elaborate  type  of  willow  chair.  The 
entire  absence  of  ornamentation  gives  them 
a  distinction,  a  dignity  which  no  amount  of 
intricate  trimming  could  achieve. 

Could  anything  be  simpler  than  the  little 
square  armchair  with  its  sturdy,  unaffected 
lines?  Even  in  its  weaving  it  is  consist¬ 
ent,  for  it  is  without  pattern  of  any  kind. 
It  is  light  and  durable  and  full  of  grace, 
though  built  on  the  same  plan  as  a  cube. 
And  yet,  in  spite  of  the  almost  primitive 
plainness  of  its  structure,  there  is  nothing 
crude  about  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  very 


WOVEN  WILLOW  CHAIR  WITH  CURVED  BACK 

practicability  of  its  design  and  the  fitness 
of  its  proportions  suggest  an  innate  refine¬ 
ment. 

Very  similar  in  appearance  is  the  other 
small  chair,  the  note  of  variation  revealed 
in  the  contour  of  the  back  and  seat  which 
are  curved  instead  of  rectangular.  Here 
again  we  find  the  same  qualities  of  restful¬ 
ness,  of  homelike  charm, — the  outcome  of 
strict  adherence  to  a  practical  structure. 
The  simple  lines  of  the  chair  seem  to  hold 
a  mute  invitation,  embodying  the  very  es¬ 
sence  and  spirit  of  the  ideal  home. 

The  other  chairs  illustrated  are  larger 
and  a  trifle  more  varied  in  design.  Yet  in 
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these,  too,  the  same  simplicity  of  thought 
is  shown.  In  each  one  the  proportions  evi¬ 
dently  have  been  carefully  thought  out ; 
strength,  comfort,  economy  have  all  been 
considered  ;  no  superfluous  details  have  been 
introduced  to  mar  the  effect  of  unity.  And 
the  result  is  a  piece  of  furniture  which 
fulfils  its  purpose  directly  and  unaffectedly, 
and  in  doing  so  achieves  a  sense  of  har¬ 
mony  that  is  inescapable.  Variety  for  its 
own  sake  has  obviously  not  entered  into 
any  one  of  these  designs. 


INTERESTING  GERMAN  DESIGN  FOR  SMALL  WILLOW 
CHAIR. 
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THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  A 
CLAYPRODUCTS  EXPOSITION 

MUNICIPAL  congress  is  to  be  held 
at  the  Chicago  Coliseum,  March 
7th  to  1 2th,  in  connection  with  the 
Clay  Products  and  Permanent 
Home  Exposition  that  should  be  of  inter¬ 
est  to  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  as 
well  as  to  the  mayors  and  delegates  directly 
associated  with  it.  The  purpose  of  this 
congress  is  to  give  the  public  practical  dem¬ 
onstrations  of  ideal  municipal  constructions, 
ideal  from  both  utilitarian  and  aesthetic 
standpoints. 

A  full-width  street  will  be  shown  with 
sewer  lines,  conduit,  brick  paving,  clay  curb, 
special  street  railway  block  and  all  of  the 
other  features  of  an  ideal  thoroughfare. 
The  sewer  pipe  will  be  of  all  sizes,  includ¬ 
ing  some  that  are  large  enough  for  a  man 
of  average  height  to  walk  upright  through. 

Paving  block  of  all  descriptions,  includ¬ 
ing  vitrified  brick,  a  new  kind  of  clay  block 
and  other  new  products  in  street  surface 
that  have  been  thoroughly  tried  and  proven, 
will  be  on  exhibition,  as  well  as  conduit 
for  electric  wiring,  telephone  systems,  pow¬ 
er  lines,  pneumatic  tubes,  the  best  type  of 
fireproof  construction  for  schoolhouses  and 
all  other  municipal  buildings  to  prevent  fire 
horrors  and  stop  the  enormous  fire  loss. 

The  Exposition  itself  will  be  one  mighty 
crusade  in  favor  of  permanent  homes  and 
fireproof  city  buildings.  When  we  read 
that  the  annual  loss  from  fire  is  about 
$400,000,000  a  year,  and  that  this  congress 
is  organized  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
this  loss  to  a  minimum  through  the  ad¬ 
vocacy  of  fireproof  municipal  construction, 
we  realize  how  important  such  an  object 
lesson  may  be. 

This  Exposition  will  also  show  homes 
that  are  proof  against  incendiarism  and  that 
are  beautiful  to  look  at — model  houses  with 
all  the  modern  contrivances  for  use  and 
beauty.  One  of  the  unusual  features  will 
be  a  display  of  furniture  made  entirely  from 
clay. 

This  Exposition  is  not  only  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  showing  the  public  the  impoitance 
of  fire  protection,  but  also  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  interest  in  all  clay  products. 
The  extent  of  clay  industries  is  greater  than 
is  understood  by  most  people.  It  comprises 
in  fact  the  third  largest  mineral  industry  in 
the  country,  being  exceeded  only  by  iron 
and  coal. 


The  value  of  the  annual  output  of  Amer¬ 
ican  pottery  is  more  than  $25,000,000,  and 
the  greatest  exhibit  of  pottery  ever  made 
will  be  one  of  the  features  of  this  exposi¬ 
tion.  Clay  manufacturers  from  every  part 
of  the  United  States  and  from  some  foreign 
countries  will  contribute  to  the  interest  of 
this  feature,  and  opportunities  will  be  given 
of  watching  a  potter  at  work.  Thousands 
of  objects  of  beauty  and  usefulness  not  com¬ 
monly  associated  with  clay,  but  which  are 
nevertheless  products  of  it,  will  be  on  dis¬ 
play  for  the  interest  and  instruction  of  vis¬ 
itors. 

There  is  also  going  to  be  a  competition  for 
the  best  five-room  brick  bungalow,  which 
is  to  be  an  effort  to  solve  the  problem  of 
building  attractive  homes  at  a  low  cost.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  see  how  the  architects 
all  over  the  country  solve  this  most  serious 
difficulty  of  modern  times,  and  from  among 
the  hundreds  of  plans  that  will  be  shown  in 
this  competition  it  is  certain  that  there  will 
be  a  sufficient  number  of  satisfactory  ones 
to  give  variety  to  home  building  and  result 
in  ultimate  improvement  in  the  appearance 
and  comfort  of  residences  in  the  suburbs. 

Among  the  contestants  in  this  competi¬ 
tion  is  a  woman  architect  of  Chicago.  As 
this  problem  of  beauty  and  economy  in  the 
home  affects  women  so  much  more  vitally 
than  men,  a  woman’s  solution  of  it  should 
be  most  valuable  and  significant. 

Much  interest  will  center  around  the 
burned  clay  as  used  in  all  forms  of  con¬ 
struction,  especially  of  homes,  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  permanent  fireproof  homes  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  with  which  everyone  is  vitally  con¬ 
cerned.  Architects  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  will  display  their  efforts  at 
solving  the  question  of  building  a  house  of 
moderate  cost  that  embodies  all  the  modern 
requirements  of  sanitation,  protection  from 
fire,  architectural  beauty,  etc.  Prizes  have 
been  offered  for  the  best  plans  of  a  brick 
cottage  costing  from  $1,500  to  $5,000  that 
will  cover  these  requirements.  These  de¬ 
signs  and  plans  will  form  an  interesting  part 
of  the  display.  Conventions  of  architects, 
building  and  paving  brick  manufacturers, 
pottery  makers,  ceramic  societies,  tile  manu¬ 
facturers,  etc.,  will  be  held  in  the  city  dur¬ 
ing  the  progress  of  this  comprehensive  ex¬ 
hibition  of  clay  products,  so  that  a  renewed 
interest  will  be  brought  about  and  an  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas  and  enthusiasms  of  benefit 
to  both  producer  and  consumer. 
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COLOR:  THE  NEXT  TRIUMPH 
OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

F  we  are  to  judge  man’s  future  accom¬ 
plishments  by  the  past,  we  are  safe  in 
saying  that  the  final  success  of  color 
photography  will  soon  be  assured,  for 
he  has  set  his  heart,  will  and  mind  upon  the 
solution  of  this  problem,  and  whenever  he 
determinedly  attempts  to  solve  a  question 
he  succeeds.  This  question  of  color  pho¬ 
tography  is  the  foremost  subject  of  dis¬ 
cussion  with  the  majority  of  photographers 
at  the  present  time.  Scientists  and  artists 
are  also  much  interested  in  the  success  of 
this  experiment,  for  the  perfecting  of  this 
department  of  photography  will  open  new 
possibilities  for  the  discovery  of  interesting 
and  vital  truths  in  the  domain  of  art  and 
science.  New  methods  are  constantly  being 
tried,  difficulties  being  overcome  and  suc¬ 
cess  seems  very  near. 

Experiments  in  printing  photographs 
have  mostly  been  carried  on  along  three 
different  lines.  The  first  plan  was  to  ex¬ 
pose  a  separate  plate  for  each  color  and 
then  fasten  the  plates  together  one  over  the 
other.  This  is  a  most  troublesome  method, 
involving  extreme  care  and  requiring  an 
exactness  that  few  people  possess.  Another 
plan  consists  in  printing  on  a  silver  sub¬ 
chloride  paper.  But  this  proved  to  be  most 
unsatisfactory,  for  the  prints  turn  white 
when  exposed  to  the  daylight  and  then  later 
on  become  black,  so  that  the  colors  could 
not  be  depended  upon. 

The  other  method  is  to  print  on  what  is 
known  as  “bleaching  paper.”  This  paper 
is  prepared  especially  by  being  coated  with 
a  mixture  of  three  aniline  colors  with  a  sen¬ 
sitive  emulsion.  When  this  paper  is  put 
under  the  original  plate,  onlv  those  colors 
which  receive  light  through  the  same  color 
on  the  original  plate  hold  fast  :  the  rest  are 
washed  out.  Unfortunately  the  aniline  dyes 
bleach  out,  so  that  unless  the  print  be  kept 
in  the  dark  it  will  soon  fade  away. 

Experiments  with  making  the  plates 
themselves  have  been  so  numerous  that  no 
one  but  those  personally  engaged  in  this 
branch  of  experimental  photography  is  able 
to  follow  them  understanding^.  They  all 
seem  hopelessly  intricate  and  impossible  to 
the  majority  of  photographers,  and  few  but 
the  fortunate  ones  possessing  leisure  and 
capital  can  afford  to  enter  the  list  of  ex¬ 
plorers  and  discoverers  of  this  realm  of 
color  photography.  It  requires  an  accuracy 
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of  exposure,  preparation  of  plate  and  print¬ 
ing  paper  that  places  the  photographer  in 
the  class  of  a  scientist.  Yet  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  in  the  future  we  shall 
all  be  able  to  accomplish  what  only  photo¬ 
graphic  giants  are  able  to  do  at  the  present 
day. 

At  the  Boston  Art  Club’s  exhibition  last 
September  Alfred  H.  Lewis  showed  a  won¬ 
derful  group  of  autochromes,  which  con¬ 
vinced  even  the  most  skeptical  of  the  truth¬ 
fulness,  beauty  and  value  of  this  most  im¬ 
portant  new  branch  of  the  art.  Such  a 
collection  of  successful  color  photographs 
sets  even  doubting  minds  to  dreaming  of  the 
days  when  flowers,  sunsets,  sunrises,  moun¬ 
tain  lakes  can  be  reproduced  accurately. 

One  of  the  interesting  phases  of  this  work 
is  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  plate  to  inter¬ 
pret  color  as  we  are  accustomed  to  thinking 
it  should  look.  The  ordinary  plate  does  not 
translate  red,  for  instance,  as  a  bright  bit 
of  color.  A  field  of  red  poppies  as  repro¬ 
duced  by  the  ordinary  lens  will  show  the 
poppies  as  black  spots  in  a  light  field,  just 
the  reverse  of  the  way  our  eye  receives  the 
impression.  The  camera  lens  also  would 
lead  us  to  believe  that  blue  is  white,  green, 
lifeless  and  dark.  To  overcome  this  diffi¬ 
culty  various  plates  have  been  invented 
which,  with  the  addition  of  a  ray  screen, 
will  reproduce  the  light  and  shade  values  of 
colors  truthfully. 

The  results  obtained  by  these  sensitive 
plates  are  truly  wonderful,  for  a  field  of 
flowers,  a  cumulus  cloud  rising  behind  a 
dark  green  mountain,  a  sage  brush  desert, 
the  waves  of  the  sea,  appear  in  the  finished 
print  in  the  same  tone  relation  that  they  do 
in  nature.  This  is,  of  course,  only  a  black 
and  white  translation,  but  a  true  one,  and 
it  is  a  long  step  toward  the  final  solution 
of  reproducing  the  exact  colors. 

No  subject  has  been  of  such  absorbing 
interest  in  the  domain  of  photography  since 
the  days  when  daguerreotypes  were  consid¬ 
ered  as  marvelous  a  creation  as  this  pres¬ 
ent  one  of  color,  and  there  is  no  longer  any 
doubt  of  its  ultimate  success. 

The  struggle  at  the  present  time  is  to  sim¬ 
plify  it,  to  get  it  within  the  reach  of  every¬ 
one’s  photographic  ability.  In  the  future 
we  will  without  doubt  carry  a  color  cam¬ 
era  into  the  fields,  snap  it  carelessly  and 
bring  home  a  single  plate,  from  which  a 
single  printing  can  easily  and  quickly  be 
made. 
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THE  REWARD  OF  LABOR 

YOUNG  men  went  very  often  to  the 
late  John  Bigelow  to  ask  his  advice 
about  the  ways  of  attaining  success 
in  life.  John  Bigelow  was  in  the 
main  a  wise  man,  a  very  successful  man, 
and  a  man  who  had  won  the  respect  of  two 
hemispheres.  And  yet  so  complex  are  our 
present  economic  conditions  in  America  that 
on  one  occasion  he  gave  the  following  ad¬ 
vice  to  a  young  friend :  “Save  money,”  he 
said ;  “put  aside  this  money  every  week  in 
the  bank,  so  that  when  you  are  middle-aged 
you  will  be  independent  and  can  turn  away 
from  earning  your  living  and  be  useful.” 

“Turn  away  from  earning  your  living  and 
be  useful.”  These  are  the  exact  words,  I 
understand,  that  Mr.  Bigelow  used.  And 
these  words  must  have  been  born  from  the 
widest  experience  of  life,  because  they 
were  uttered  a  short  time  before  his  death, 
and  he  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-four.  He 
must  have  known  life  very  well;  he  must 
have  known  young  people  very  well.  What 
words  could  be  used  that  would  be  a  more 
terrific  denunciation  of  modern  business 
conditions, — a  more  serious  accusation  of 
commercial  futility,  of  vast  human  waste ! 

What  has  happened  to  us  as  a  nation,  to 
our  ideals,  to  our  sense  of  values,  that  we 
can  no  longer  be  useful  and  earn  our  living 
at  the  same  time?  In  zvhat  way  are  most 
of  us  earning  our  living  that  we  must  put 
aside  labor  as  undignified,  unworthy,  when 
we  become  wise  and  middle-aged  in  order 
that  we  may  amount  to  something? 

Formerly  the  busy  people  proved  their 
worth  by  the  kind  of  work  they  did.  We 
remember  Sir  Christopher  Wren  by  the 
cathedrals  he  built,  not  by  the  ways  in  which 
he  spent  his  declining  years.  We  think  of 
Rembrandt  not  in  connection  with  his  views 
on  social  and  political  conditions,  because  he 
was  interested  in  all  matters  as  an  older 
man,  but  as  a  worker,  a  painter,  an  etcher, 
a  goldsmith.  The  world’s  estimate  of  great 
men  really  begins  and  ends  with  the  period 
of  their  activity.  How  do  we  recall  Wag¬ 
ner?  Surely  we  think  of  him  as  the  over¬ 
worked,  heart-broken  man  who  gathered  in 
the  hidden  melodies  of  the  singing  earth, 
not  in  the  later  days  of  his  leisure,  when  he 
was  argumentative  and  wrote  biographies. 

Yes,  these  men  were  artists,  but  that  does 
not  make  anv  difference,  for  all  good 
artists  are  hard  workers,  and  the  best  work 


the  hardest,  and  their  value  to  the  world 
is  because  through  their  work  they  have 
been  able  to  express  the  vision  of  their 
souls.  The  men  who  have  accomplished, 
who  have  left  records  of  what  they  saw  and 
felt  in  life,  were  not  waiting  to  stop  work 
in  order  to  accomplish  great  things.  Theirs 
was  the  sane,  right  valuation  of  life  that 
made  success  inherent  in  labor,  a  man’s 
achievement  depending  upon  the  quality  of 
his  daily  toil.  There  is  no  other  high  stand¬ 
ard  of  usefulness  and  success  than  that 
based  on  personal  achievement  through  in¬ 
dividual  endeavor.  No  man  can  be  of  value 
to  the  world  who  has  not  first  of  all  proved 
his  capacity  to  be  useful  to  himself.  If  a 
man  has  made  his  work  sincere,  progressive, 
productive,  his  own  personality  will  grow 
with  the  development  of  his  work,  and  he 
will  find  himself  opening  up  pathways  of 
value  not  only  for  himself,  but  for  others, 
and  this  is  the  way,  the  only  way,  that  a 
man  may  be  useful  to  the  world. 

We  have  slowly  grown  to  realize  that  the 
success  of  a  scientific  civilization  must  de¬ 
pend  very  largely  upon  its  capacity  for  pro¬ 
ducing  wealth,  that  in  spite  of  intent  to 
hold  to  civic  and  personal  ideals,  money  has 
more  or  less  become  the  terrible,  dazzling 
“ideal”  for  which  here  in  America  we  are 
all  struggling.  We  often  forget  what  we 
want  it  for,  or  what  use  it  can  be  to  us, 
or  the  fact  that  it  is  merely  a  symbol  of 
the  most  valuable  thing,  work.  And  we 
debase  work,  we  put  it  into  vicious  chan¬ 
nels  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  its  symbol, 
and  then  we  use  the  symbol  to  gain  condi¬ 
tions  which  are  valueless,  which  have  no 
relation  to  the  essential  development  in  life. 
We  have  gone  to  the  point,  many  of  us, 
where  for  the  sake  of  this  money  we  are  not 
only  willing  to  give  our  labor,  but  to  sell 
our  strength,  our  conscience,  our  spiritual¬ 
ity,  and  in  the  end  all  we  can  do  with  the 
money  is  to  conform  to  social  conditions 
that  are  born  out  of  the  misuse  of  money. 

This  is  why  Mr.  Bigelow  grew  to  believe 
that  the  only  way  a  man  could  do  good 
works  was  to  get  away  from  the  conflict 
between  the  spiritual  and  the  material,  take 
his  bank  account,  and  try  to  develop  his 
ideals.  But  I  feel  that  this  is  impossi¬ 
ble.  A  man  could  no  more  develop  his 
ideals  in  later  life  than  he  could  with  a 
weakened  body  and  constitution  suddenly 
start  to  build  up  vital,  glowing  health. 
He  may  turn  his  face  toward  ideals 
instead  of  toward  financial  conflict ;  he 
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may  exercise  his  flabby  muscles  instead 
of  weakening  them,  but  right  spiritual  and 
physical  growth  must  be  involved  in  the 
whole  course  of  life.  A  man’s  later  life  is 
but  a  reflection  of  his  early  days,  and  as  in 
America  the  early  manhood  of  most  men 
must  be  spent  in  labor,  there  is  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  final  spiritual  development  that  is 
not  a  part  of  the  man’s  work.  It  must  be 
inherent  in  it.  We  must  learn  the  one  fact, 
that  as  we  zuork,  we  are ;  that  work  is  not 
a  means  of  livelihood,  but  life  itself.  We 
have  no  right  to  debase  it,  to  use  it  as  a 
vulgar  currency.  It  is  the  essence  of  life, 
not  a  means  of  exchange  for  prolonging  life. 
It  is  only  in  our  present  civilization  that 
work  has  been  made  a  mean  and  unholy 
thing,  where  men  do  the  least  they  can,  in 
the  worst  way  they  can,  and  hope  for  the 
greatest  return  for  it.  For  ages  and  ages 
men  stood  in  relation  to  civic  life  according 
to  their  work. 

Of  course,  we  realize  that  it  may  be  bet¬ 
ter  for  a  man’s  declining  years  to  be  turned 
toward  what  he  thinks  is  useful  than  for  it 
to  be  spent  in  idleness  and  weariness;  but 
more  often  than  not,  these  belated  ideals 
of  usefulness  will  not  be  very  practical  or 
very  valuable  either  to  the  man  or  to  the 
people  with  whom  he  experiments.  For 
usually  the  middle-aged  gentleman  who 
suddenly  decides  to  be  useful  turns  his  un¬ 
formed  idealism  into  a  career  of  philan¬ 
thropy.  In  other  words,  he  attempts  to 
meddle  in  the  affairs  of  the  workers,  whom 
he  does  not  understand,  and  more  often 
than  not  he  unfits  them  for  their  own  career 
of  work,  and  renders  them  at  least,  if  not 
idle,  dissatisfied. 

And  this  state  of  society  must  continue 
so  long  as  we  regard  money  as  success ,  so 
long  as  we  feel  that  the  spiritual  is  some¬ 
thing  which  can  be  approached  when  a 
man’s  income  is  secured,  so  long  as  we  ex¬ 
pect  nothing  in  return  for  our  life’s  work 
but  a  bank  account.  Mainly  in  life  we  get 
that  for  which  we  seek  most  earnestly.  If 
it  is  achievement  through  work,  we  become 
in  our  own  way,  great  or  small,  a  part  of 
the  progress  of  the  world.  If  we  are  will¬ 
ing  to  sell  our  great  heritage  (the  divine 
right  to  labor)  for  a  mess  of  pottage  in  a 
gold  bowl,  we  will  find  it  hard  suddenly  to 
reclaim  that  heritage  after  we  have  sacri¬ 
ficed  our  lives  to  our  gold  standards.  For 
the  sordid  pursuit  of  wealth  involves  the 
sacrifice  of  those  very  qualities  which  are 
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essential  to  a  life  of  usefulness, — qualities  of 
courage  and  patience  and  self-restraint  and 
abstinence,  wise  self-sacrifice,  and  still  wiser 
reticence.  These  fine  perfections  of  the 
soul  we  do  not  take  up  at  will ;  we  get  them 
through  the  training  of  our  spiritual  natures 
from  the  beginning  of  life.  And  when  the 
time  comes  that  our  bank  account  is  large 
enough  for  us  suddenly  to  be  willing  to 
flaunt  these  qualities  for  the  edification  of 
our  neighbors,  the  chances  are  that  we  have 
not  a  banner  to  stream  in  the  wind ;  we  have 
bartered  everything  for  the  bank  account 
which  we  have  been  advised  to  get.  We 
have  given  up  all  our  chances  to  become  a 
great  citizen  in  order  to  become  a  rich  one. 
And  when  we  have  become  the  rich1  one, 
the  qualities  which  make  for  greatness  are 
atrophied.  Our  sinews  have  shrunk  and  the 
wings  of  our  spirit  are(  trailing  in  the  dust. 

We  beg  that  our  readers  will  not  misun¬ 
derstand  for  one  moment  our  attitude  in 
this  argument  toward  money.  We  value 
money,  we  must  have  it  to  live  wisely. 
Every  man  must  understand  that  the  right 
handling  of  money  is  only  a  part  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  wisdom  of  life.  But  to  make  money 
a  useful  factor  in  life,  it  must  be  earned 
through  the  work  which  is  a  part  of  our 
own  development.  Money  must  become  a 
symbol  of  good  work,  which  in  turn  must 
become  a  part  of  our  own  life  progress. 
We  must  seek  not  to  separate  work  from 
life  and  money  from  spirituality.  In  no 
other  way  can  we  bind  together  the  vary¬ 
ing,  divergent  essentials  of  modern  life.  We 
must  meet  our  present  kind  of  civilization 
with  willingness  to  compromise ;  that  is  to 
say,  we  must  combine  the  wise  and  under¬ 
standing  use  of  money  with  the  realization 
of  the  spiritual  value  of  labor  and  the  de¬ 
sire  to  make  of  the  earlier  years  of  life  and 
labor  a  preparation  for  the  complete  use¬ 
fulness  of  our  later  days. 
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IB  OUT  four  years  ago  on  a  crisp  February  day,  I  was 
riding  among  the  Virginia  hills  near  Washington 
with  a  man  whose  name  stands  for  public  service, 
for  pu  blic  spirit,  for  self-sacrifice  and  for  achievement. 
On  that  day,  Mr.  Pinchot  told  me  of  his  conviction 
that  a  movement  for  practical  forestry  in  the  United 
States  might  be  made  the  germ  of  a  still  greater 
movement  for  the  preservation  not  only  of  the  forest,  but  of  all  other 

freat  natural  resources — the  mine,  the  stream,  and  the  land  itself, 
t  was  my  privilege  to  be  the  first  man  whom  Mr.  Pinchot  told  of  this 
idea  of  his,  which  in  its  foresight  and  its  fruition,  was  really  more  like 
an  inspiration.  It  was  during  that  ride  that  the  name  “conservation” 
was  first  spoken  of  in  connection  with  this  idea;  and  I  remember  very 
distinctly  how  we  discussed  the  word,  and  feared  that  its  unfamiliarity 
might  reduce  its  effectiveness. 

There  followed  the  historic  Conference  of  Governors  at  the  White 
House  in  May  nineteen  hundred  and  eight,  called  by  President 
Roosevelt,  which  for  the  first  time  put  the  urgent  need  for  conserva¬ 
tion  squarely  before  the  American  people.  Then  came  the  work  of 
the  National  Conservation  Commission,  appointed  by  President 
Roosevelt,  of  which  Gifford  Pinchot  was  chairman,  and  which  made 
the  first  inventory  of  natural  resources  ever  prepared  by  any  nation; 
and  which  gathered  as  the  fruits  of  its  work,  knowledge  necessarily 
not  always  complete,  but  which  in  general  furnishes  an  adequate 
basis  for  action. 

All  this  time  the  conservation  movement  was  gaining  in  strength, 
as  the  people  came  to  see  what  it  meant.  Many  State  conservation 
commissions  were  appointed  as  well  as  commissions  representing 
great  industries,  and  the  movement  grew  rapidly  as  its  creator  knew 
it  would  grow  from  the  statement  of  a  great  principle  to  what  it  is 
today— a  question  generally  accepted  as  yielding  to  no  other  in  its 
relation  to  the  public  welfare;  a  question  which  has  entered  promi- 
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nently  into  public  affairs  and  into  what  we  call  politics,  because  every 
public  question  is  necessarily  a  political  question,  as  well;  but  above 
and  beyond  all,  a  question  on  the  right  side  of  which  have  stood 
steadfastly  men  like  Roosevelt,  like  Pinchot,  like  Glavis, — simply 
because  they  knew  it  to  be  the  right  side,  come  what  might. 

What  is  conservation  ?  What  is  this  great  principle,  so  clear 
in  its  purpose,  but  which  offers  so  many  difficulties  in  its  practical 
application,  and  which  in  a  few  years  has  aided  or  marred  the  careers 
of  public  men,  has  figured  in  both  political  platforms,  and  whose 
name  has  become  a  household  word  ?  Conservation,  as  Gifford 
Pinchot  has  put  it,  is  the  application  of  common  sense  to  common 
problems  for  the  common  good.  It  is  the  embodiment  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  thrift.  There  is  no  fundamental  difference  between  the 
careful  housewife  who  saves  what  is  left  of  a  meal  to  be  used  at  another, 
and  the  miner  who  takes  the  treasures  from  underground  with  as 
little  waste  as  possible.  Both  are  conservationists.  There  is  no 
fundamental  difference  between  the  farmer  who  plows  deep  and 
often  and  by  skilled  crop  rotation  and  the  use  of  fertilizers  puts  back 
into  the  soil  at  least  what  he  takes  from  it,  and  the  lumberman  who 
so  harvests  the  ripe  timber  that  those  who  follow  him  or  even  he  him¬ 
self  may  cut  timber  again  upon  the  same  land.  Both  are  conserva¬ 
tionists.  Conservation  means  to  the  nation  what  common  sense 
and  business  foresight  mean  to  the  individual.  It  means  living 
within  our  means.  Conservation  means  development,  but  it  means 
development  by  use,  not  destruction  by  use.  It  means  clear  streams 
and  a  green,  protecting  mantle  of  forest  over  land  which  will  grow 
only  trees;  it  means  thrifty  farmers  and  fruitful  farm  lands,  whose 
soil  is  not  robbed  of  its  fertility,  but  is  steadily  improved.  In  the 
last  analysis,  it  means  for  man  and  nation  not  merely  material  uplift 
but  moral  uplift  also. 

THE  most  productive  result  of  the  conservation  movement  has 
not  been  merely  its  great  achievement  in  a  brief  period  in  pre¬ 
serving  from  waste  and  from  monopoly,  resources  essential  to 
public  welfare;  it  has  yielded  results  of  at  least  no  less  importance  in 
the  truly  wonderful  effect  of  the  conservation  idea  upon  the  standard 
of  American  citizenship.  For  there  is  in  the  idea  of  conservation 
an  appeal  not  merely  to  men’s  pockets,  but  an  appeal  to  their  pa¬ 
triotism;  an  appeal  to  them  not  merely  as  lumbermen,  or  miners, 
or  farmers,  or  representatives  of  any  other  great  industry  dependent 
upon  natural  resources,  and  that  means  every  industry,  but  a  direct 
appeal  to  them  as  Americans — as  men  and  as  women  having  per¬ 
sonal  responsibilities  not  only  to  their  families,  but  also  to  the  nation 
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of  which  they  are  a  part.  Whatever  doubts  a  man  may  have  as  to 
how  a  given  resource  under  given  conditions  may  be  conserved  instead 
of  wasted,  he  must  if  he  is  a  good  citizen,  subscribe  to  this  great 
principle  of  thrift.  Therein  lies,  in  my  judgment,  the  most  powerful 
element  of  strength  and  of  usefulness  in  the  conservation  movement. 
For  after  all,  its  great  purpose,  as  Mr.  Pinchot  said  to  me  four  years 
ago,  is  not  merely  the  conservation  of  material  things  for  their  own 
sake  or  for  the  sake  of  the  direct  personal  or  national  benefits  that 
may  accrue  thereby,  but  flowing  from  these  good  results,  and  greater 
than  them  all,  is  the  fact  that  conservation  means,  as  wre  look  forward 
into  the  centuries,  a  steadily  higher  national  efficiency;  and  that  its 
reverse  means  no  less  inevitably,  dependence  and  inefficiency  for  the 
nation  as  well  as  for  individual  citizens. 

But,  as  Mr.  Pinchot  foresaw,  the  mere  statement  of  a  great  truth 
does  not  get  that  truth  into  effect.  When  a  man  climbs  to  the  top  of 
a  mountain,  he  generally  finds  obstacles  in  the  road.  If  they  are 
small,  he  can  get  around  or  over  them.  But  if  they  are  large,  he 
must  go  through  them  or  wrest  them  out  of  the  way.  There  are  great 
obstacles  in  the  path  of  the  conservation  movement.  One  obstacle 
is  ignorance  of  what  conservation  means,  and  of  the  practical  methods 
for  applying  it.  That  calls  for  education  on  a  national  scale,  for 
publicity,  for  facts,  for  the  kind  of  work,  for  example,  that  the  Forest 
Service  has  done  in  teaching  the  people  that  it  pays  them  and  it  pays 
the  nation  for  them  to  take  care  of  their  forests.  Another  great 
obstacle  lies  in  inertia,  in  adherence  to  tradition,  individualistic 
policy,  in  exaggerated  views  as  to  the  extent  of  our  natural  resources, 
in  incompetence.  But  the  greatest  obstacle  of  all  lies  in  selfishness, 
in  sordidness,  in  those  predatory  instincts  characteristic  of  some  men 
and  groups  of  men,  which  lead  them  to  seize  and  gorge  and  waste 
the  property  of  the  people  just  as  the  wolf  slinks  down  upon  the 
defenseless  herd. 

If  a  man  is  looking  for  strife,  he  will  find  it  in  the  conservation 
movement.  He  will  find  on  the  one  side  the  highly  organized  forces 
of  selfishness;  on  the  other  side,  are  men  who,  like  Gifford  Pinchot, 
are  trying  to  save  the  people’s  property  in  the  people’s  interest.  And 
around  the  amphitheatre  in  which  this  struggle  is  going  on,  stretched 
farther  than  any  eye  can  reach,  lies  that  multitude,  ninety  million 
strong,  which  is  just  awakening  to  a  realization  of  its  strength,  and 
which  we  call  the  American  people.  But  if  we  could  see  them,  we 
would  find  their  faces  turned  toThe  light,  instead  of  toward  the  dark¬ 
ness.  And  we  should  find  stirring  within  them  a  dawning  realization 
that  America  belongs  to  them,  that  its  forests  and  lands  and  waters 
and  minerals  were  meant  for  many  men  to  use  and  conserve,  and  not 
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for  a  few  men  to  fatten  upon  and  to  destroy  at  the  expense  of  all  the 
rest,  now  to  come.  I  feel,  and  my  conviction  is  strong,  that  many 
of  us  will  live  to  see  the  American  people  not  merely  turning  toward 
conservation  but  moving  toward  it;  and  that  the  forces  which  block 
the  path  will  have  no  more  chance  for  existence  than  a  bending 
grass  blade  in  the  path  of  an  avalanche. 

MANY  people  still  have  the  habit  of  thinking  that  practical 
forestry,  which  is  what  forest  conservation  means,  is  a  measure 
which  the  Government  may  well  apply  to  the  public  lands  in 
the  public  interest,  but  they  fail  to  realize  how  closely  it  touches 
the  welfare  of  the  individual  citizen.  They  hear  of  the  great  national 
forests,  and  of  admirable  results  which  they  yield  under  conservative 
management;  and  they  come  to  feel  that  whatever  the  lumbermen 
may  do  with  their  own  holdings  the  application  of  practical  forestry 
to  the  two  hundred  million  acres  of  national  forests  will  at  least 
ensure  an  adequate  future  timber  supply.  But  great  as  are  the 
national  forests,  their  total  stand  of  timber  is  small  compared  with 
the  total  stand  of  timber  in  the  United  States.  They  are  in  the 
main,  mere  islands  of  forest  in  a  treeless  region,  essential  to  the  con¬ 
servation  of  timber  and  water  for  local  use,  but  insufficient  as  the 
source  of  a  continued  supply  of  wood  for  the  whole  nation.  Three- 
fourths  of  all  the  forests  in  the  United  States  and  four-fifths  of  all 
the  timber  standing  in  the  United  States  are  owned  privately,  only 
one-fourth  and  one-fifth  respectively  being  in  public  hands.  The 
total  area  in  farmers’  woodlots  alone  is  as  large  as  the  total  area  of 
the  national  forests.  This  means  that  the  question  whether  this 
nation  has  timber  to  supply  its  needs  or  whether  it  must  face  a  timber 
famine  is  one  which  the  private  owner  of  forest  land  must  decide. 

We  have  forest  land  enough  to  grow7  under  right  methods  at  least 
four  times  as  much  timber  as  we  now  cut  each  year.  But  as  the 
result  of  wasteful  methods  the  general  condition  of  our  forests  is  so 
poor  that  we  are  now  cutting  about  three  times  what  they  produce. 
These  are  general  statistics  and  general  statistics  do  not  always  drive 
their  lesson  home.  But  the  situation  before  the  nation  is  essentially 
the  same  with  regard  to  timber,  as  the  individual  would  face,  'who, 
with  capital  enough  to  live  upon  well,  failed  to  put  it  out  at  interest, 
and  thus  drew  upon  the  capital  itself  for  his  living  expenses.  We 
are  using  up  our  forest  capital  exceedingly  fast,  simply  because  we 
are  now  drawing  the  interest  which  right  methods  would  yield  in  the 
growth  of  a  second  crop  upon  properly  cared  for  cut-over  lands. 

The  causes  are  familiar.  They  are  the  same  causes  w'hich  oppose 
the  progress  of  the  conservation  movement  today — ignorance,  inertia, 
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LOWER  FALLS  IN  THE  FOREST  ARBORETUM 
AT  LETCHWORTH  PARK,  NEW  YORK  STATE. 
THE  GORGE  OF  THE  GENESEE,  IN  LETCH¬ 
WORTH  PARK. 


WHAT  FOREST  DESTRUCTION  HAS  DONE  TO  MOUNTAINS 
IN  CHINA,  ONCE  AS  BEAUTIFUL  AS  THE  SOUTHERN  APPA¬ 
LACHIANS,  AND  NOW  TERRACED  TO  CHECK  EROSION. 

PRACTICAL  FORESTRY  IN  THE  HIMALAYA:  ABUNDANT  YOUNG 
GROWTH  OF  LONGLEAF  PINE  FROM  SELF-SOWN  SEED  HAS 
FOLLOWED  CAREFUL  CUTTING. 


SHOWING  THE  RESULT  OF  A  DAY’S  FIRE  ON  A  COLORADO 
HILLSIDE  WHICH  A  CENTURY  OF  EFFORT  CANNOT  REPAIR. 

FERTILE  FARM  LANDS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  RUINED  BY 
FLOODING:  THE  REVENGE  TAKEN  BY  A  RIVER  FOR  FOREST 
DESTRUCTION  AT  ITS  SOURCE. 


THIS  ILLUSTRATION  SHOWS  THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  UN¬ 
RESTRICTED  LOGGING  ON  THE  LOWER  SLOPE  AND  CONSERVA¬ 
TIVE  LOGGING  BY  THE  FOREST  SERVICE  ON  THE  UPPER  SLOPE. 

THE  MOUTH  OF  MINE  TUNNEL  NEAR  WALLACE,  IDAHO,  WHERE 
FIRE  FIGHTERS  TOOK  REFUGE  AND  FIVE  PERISHED:  THE 
TUNNEL  IS  SIXTY  FEET  LONG. 
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selfishness,  short-sightedness.  Enormous  progress  has  been  made. 
We  have  the  great  national  forests  and  the  great  Forest  Service. 
We  have  a  generally  clear  public  conception  of  what  forestry  means, 
and  an  equally  clear  approval  of  it.  We  probably  have  a  stronger 
national  sentiment  for  forest  conservation  than  any  other  nation; 
but  so  far  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  all  the  forest  lands  in  private 
hands  is  properly  cared  for  or  protected  from  fire. 

We  have  scarcely  made  a  beginning  upon  our  urgent  task  in  forest 
planting.  We  have  in  the  United  States  waste  and  denuded  lands 
which  will  grow  trees  well  and  which  will  grow  nothing  else,  whose 
aggregate  area  is  many  million  acres.  But  the  entire  area  already 
planted  successfully  to  forest  in  our  whole  history  is  less  than  one- 
fifth  of  that  upon  which  we  destroy  the  forest  every  year. 

THE  one  thing  needed  more  than  any  other  to  encourage  forest 
planting  in  the  United  States  is  object  lessons,  practical  ex¬ 
amples  of  how  planted  trees  will  grow  successfully  and  yield 
commercial  products,  cover  denuded  hillsides,  restore  natural  con¬ 
ditions,  and  of  how  this  can  be  accomplished  at  reasonable  cost, 
Right  here  comes  the  great  national  importance  of  the  forest  arboretum 
which  through  the  public  spirit  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Pryor  Letch- 
worth  and  the  public  spirit  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic 
Preservation  Society,  is  about  to  be  established  at  Letchworth  Park, 
New  York  State.  This  will  be  the  first  arboretum  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  ; 

The  great  arboretums,  like  the  one  at  Kew  Gardens,  near  London, 
are  simply  living  herbaria  collection  of  trees  from  all  over  the 
world  planted  singly,  or  at  best  in  small  and  open  groups;  and  while 
they  are  very  instructive  to  the  landscape  gardener,  and  exceedingly 
charming  to  the  casual  observer,  they  have  no  important  bearing 
upon  the  problems  of  practical  forestry,  for  the  behavior  of  trees 
growing  in  the  open  is  totally  different  from  the  behavior  of  trees 
growing  in  a  forest.  It  would  be  quite  as  unwise  to  draw  conclusions 
from  individual  trees  standing  alone,  as  to  the  size  forests  of  the  same 
tree  will  reach  in  a  given  time  and  the  quality  of  the  product  they 
will  furnish,  as  it  would  be  to  base  conclusions  regarding  the  habits 
and  life  history  of  the  buffalo  which  used  to  cover  our  Western  plains 
by  the  millions,  upon  observations  made  on  an  individual  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  species  at  a  zoo. 

At  Letchworth  Park  will  be  planted  not  single  trees,  but  a  forest. 
This  forest  will  contain,  when  the  work  is  done,  every  important  com¬ 
mercial  tree  which  can  be  grown  successfully  in  that  locality.  So 
as  this  experiment  ripens,  the  farmer  who  thinks  of  reforesting  his 
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denuded  lands,  or  the  forester  or  the  forest  student  with  problems  in 
forest  planting  to  work  out,  or  the  average  man  with  an  earnest  in¬ 
terest,  as  more  and  more  average  men  are  coming  to  have,  in  the 
practical  aspects  of  forestry,  will  find  at  Letchworth  Park  a  rich 
field  for  observation  and  for  study.  Here  the  visitor  will  be  able 
to  pass  quickly  and  easily  from  miniature  forests  of  one  species  to 
those  of  another;  from  a  forest  of  tulip  trees  from  the  Soutn  to  one 
of  Engleman  spruce  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  or  silver  fir  from 
Germany,  or  of  a  hardy  pine  from  distant  Korea,  possibly  of  the 
deodar  from  the  Himalayas — a  veritable  menagerie  not  of  animals 
or  even  of  trees,  but  of  forests. 

Letchworth  Park  offers  a  most  unusual  opportunity  for  the  suc¬ 
cessful  carrying  out  of  such  a  plan.  Within  it  is  a  considerable  range 
of  local  conditions,  both  of  soil  and  of  altitude,  all  of  wrhich  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  favorable  to  tree  growth. 

I  have  taken  this  occasion  to  write  of  the  Letchworth  Park  arbore¬ 
tum  because  while  its  establishment  is  only  begun,  it  affords  in  my 
judgment  a  notable  illustration  of  what  the  conservation  movement 
is  accomplishing.  Generalizations  about  this  great  principle  of 
thrift  will  never  alone  get  it  into  full  effect.  The  people  need  not 
merely  to  be  taught  that  conservation  pays  them  and  the  nation, 
but  howr  to  put  it  into  practice.  The  forest  arboretum  at  Letch¬ 
worth  Park  will  aid  materially  to  that  end. 

While  the  opportunity  for  the  establishment  of  the  forest  arbore¬ 
tum  is  due  to  the  benevolence  and  patriotism  of  the  late  Mr.  Letch¬ 
worth,  it  should  also  be  knowrn  that  the  plan  for  its  establishment  is 
due  no  less  directly  to  the  foresight  of  the  Honorable  Charles  M. 
Dow.  And  it  is  in  my  judgment  a  most  noteworthy  thing  that  an 
American  citizen  of  large  affairs,  but  without  special  training  in 
technical  forestry  should  have  initiated  a  clean-cut  plan  for  one  of 
the  most  useful  object  lessons  in  forest  conservation  ever  undertaken 
in  this  or  any  other  country. 


PROMISE  OF  SPRING 

'  I  TIERE  are  no  buds  upon  the  trees,  and  no  birds  anywhere, 
Rut  there  are  moments  when  there  seems  a  softness  in  the  air. 
And  over  ’gainst  the  brick  wall  wrhere  the  naked  ivy  clings, 

With  a  trilling,  thrilling  rapture  the  hurdy-gurdy  sings. 

M.  I.  Haskell. 
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ANY  of  the  greatest  masters  of  color,  from  Whistler, 
down  the  ages,  past  Rembrandt,  Diirer,  Holbein,  to 
Cellini  and  Giotto,  have  at  one  time  or  another  given 
their  undivided  attention  to  achievement  in  black 
and  white.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  these  men  were 
consciously  or  unconsciously  striving  to  understand 
the  complete  value  of  line  work  in  relation  to  their  art, 
and  whether  they  ever  fully  appreciated  the  wonderful  power  that 
the  simple  line  has  to  extract  from  Nature  all  her  finest  subtleties  and 
hidden  reserves.  It  was  as  though  they  refused  the  help  that  the 
emotional  quality  of  color  would  give  them,  and  demanded  of  Nature 
that  she  should  face  them  naked,  lovely  or  whimsical,  confusing  or 
limpid,  with  no  single  defect  hidden  under  the  rich  vestment  of  color, 
every  mood  clear,  every  depth  sounded.  With  equal  relentless  re¬ 
straint  they  depicted  humanity, — eager,  restless,  irritable,  impulsive, — 
insisting  that  the  simple  black  curve  tell  the  whole  story  of  the 
world  and  the  inhabitants  thereof. 

The  use  of  black  and  white  exclusively  as  a  world  revelation, 
static  or  dramatic,  without  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  dominating 
possibilities  in  color,  is  a 
test  of  the  artist’s  tech-  — t9E3“ 
nique  as  well  as  of  the 
reality  of  his  vision, 
far  more  searching 
and  drastic  than 
anything  color  can 
offer.  There  is  but 
one  artistic  situa-  s* 
tion  in  the  world 
analogous  to  this, 

— pantomime,  that 
form  of  personal  in¬ 
tercourse  without 
the  illuminating 
word.  For  the 
spoken  word  and 
the  revealing  color 
hide  a  multitude 
of  physical  insuffi¬ 
ciencies  only  real¬ 
ized  when  form 
and  gesture  alone 
are  relied  upon  to 
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“STREET  SCENE  IN  BERLIN,”  FROM  PEN  AND  PENCIL 
DRAWING  BY  J.  HOYNCK  VAN  PAPENDRECHT. 
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express  thought.  The  artist  who  works  in  black  and  white  must  know 
his  medium  so  well  and  realize  his  subject  as  so  inherent  in  his  art, 
that  his  pen  or  pencil  or  needle  will  outline  without  hesitation  his 
fullest  understanding  of  life.  How  completely  and  marvelously 
Rodin  has  done  this  in  his  fluent  sketches  of  the  human  figure.  A 
dozen  lines  and  a  man’s  history  is  revealed;  a  dozen  lines  and  a 
woman’s  beauty  or  ugliness,  her  joy,  her  stoicism,  are  shown.  Again 
in  a  moment  his  pencil  has  told  you  that  two  people  are  in  love  with 
each  other,  or  that  a  man  is  mad  with  the  joy  of  life,  or  that  a  woman 
has  found  life  too  hard  to  be  endured.  It  is  all  “black  and  white,” 
and  very  little  black  in  these  life  studies  of  Rodin.  There  are  no 
emotional  intricacies,  no  physical  elaborations  that  Rodin  is  not 
master  of  in  the  whirl  of  his  pencil.  So  completely  has  he  mastered 
his  medium  that  not  only  does  he  give  to  you  the  most  absolute 
impression  of  form,  but  color  is  there,  and  activity,  and  not  only  the 
complete  object  itself,  but  its  relation  to  other  objects  in  life,  and 
to  its  physical  environment.  Matisse  has  done  much  the  same 
thing  in  his  drawings  of  the  human  figure.  And  a  new  young  man 
called  Maurice  Sterne,  an  American,  has  found  out  how  to  write  the 
biography  of  the  world  in  the  swift  stroke  of  his  pencil. 

For  the  man  once  truly  interested  in  what  he  can  give  us  with 
the  black  line  will  recognize  no  limitations  in  what  he  has  to  say. 
All  that  the  world  has  thought  and  lived  and  expressed  he  will  reveal 
for  you,  holding  man  and  Nature  to  your  vision,  as  richly  clad  or  as 
nakedly  illuminating  as  is  the  purpose  of  his  revelation.  What 
color  may  do,  he  will  do.  There  is  no  limitation  to  the  power  he  has 
to  touch  your  memory,  to  open  up  your  imagination. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  difficulties  for  the  artist  who  relies 
upon  line  instead  of  rainbows,  but  once  his  interest  in  line  is  awakened, 
his  power  to  see  and  reveal  grows  with  the  difficulties  he  surmounts. 
And  if  his  vision  is  great  enough  and  his  skill  keen  enough,  he  soon 
realizes  how  completely  all  vast  unknowable  space  is  subject  to  limits 
and  boundaries,  how  the  very  mists  of  the  morning  have  their  final 
edge,  and  that  the  gray  dawn  whirls  into  light  in  encircling  lines. 
The  reach  of  a  moonbeam  over  a  lake  becomes  as  definite  to  the  man 
developing  his  line  sketch  as  to  the  scientist  with  his  spectroscope. 
The  smile  of  a  child  ends  in  the  point  of  a  needle  if  Pennell  is  etching 
a  portrait,  and  the  spray  of  the  ocean  is  caught  on  the  tip  of  a  pencil 
when  Steinlen  is  bringing  in  the  shore  of  the  world  to  his  studio. 

Although  line  is.  in  a  way,  the  presenting  of  the  skeleton  of  Nature 
in  art,  it  is  also,  of  all  mediums  which  the  artist  handles,  the  most 
capable  of  suggestion.  It  holds  in  its  boundaries  the  sense  of  space; 
it  portrays  in  its  intricacies  the  sense  of  motion,  and  it  indicates  in 
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“the  laundress,”  from  a  chalk 


DRAWING  BY  PEZU  CARLOPEZ. 
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“THE  OLD  UNCLE,”  FROM  A  CHALK 


DRAWING  BY  LIZZY  ANSINGH 
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“PEELING  POTATOES,”  FROM  A  CHALK 
DRAWING  BY  KATHE  KOLLWITZ. 
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“RUNNING  THE  GAUNTLET,”  FROM  A 
PEN  DRAWING  BY  GORDON  BROWNE.  R.  1. 
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the  lights  and  shadows  of  its  surface  the  very  subtlety  of  color  which 
it  seemingly  disregards.  So  completely,  in  fact,  does  the  artist  who 
is  making  his  line  sketch  feel  the  color  of  the  subject  he  presents  that 
eventually  his  own  criticism  of  his  subject  will  be  that  it  is  good 
because  “it  has  color,”  or  is  bad  because  “it  lacks  color.”  This 
same  strange  criticism  of  black  and  white  holds  good  in  all  of  the 
artist’s  appreciative  criticism  of  sculpture.  In  fact,  the  men  who 
have  the  vision  for  the  beauty  of  the  world  find  color  in  everything. 
There  is  possibly  more  color  in  green  than  in  gray,  more  in  scarlet 
than  in  black;  but  there  is  wonderful  color  in  white,  in  black  to  the 
eye  that  is  trained  for  all  the  subtleties  of  the  big  spaces  and  the 
sharp  boundaries  of  the  world.  And  no  man  who  is  using  his  pencil, 
needle,  or  crayon,  or  pen  for  all  the  beauty  that  he  can  portray  through 
them,  is  troubled  for  a  moment  over  the  fact  that  he  is  losing  color 
in  the  work  that  he  is  doing.  Even  if,  with  his  more  conscious  mind 
he  sees  black  instead  of  color,  in  his  subconscious  big  artistic  mind, 
which  is  the  soul  of  him,  he  is  working  through  all  the  most  wonder¬ 
ful  mysterious  eccentricities 
of  color  which  are  found 
out  on  the  edges  of  the 
imaginative  world.  If  he 
were  to  force  his  mind  to 
see  black  and  white  before 
he  portrayed  what  he  calls 
“black  and  white,”  we 
should  have  very  dull  leaden 
presentations  of  life.  It  is 
because  he  is  seeing  color, 
thinking  color,  living  color 
all  the  while  that  he  is 
making  his  more  somber 
presentation,  that  we  have 
in  all  interesting  line  work, 
in  Whistler’s  etchings,  in 
Steinlen’s  charcoal,  in 
Glaekens’  wash,  the  most 
complete  summary  of  those 
very  things  which  in  life 
are  redolent  of  color  and 
which  in  reproduction  carry 
our  minds  back  to  the  most  ® 

vivid  and  illuminating  sense  courtesy  of  joh*  Lam  company 

of  enlor  from  a  drawing  in  lead  and  pencil  by 

UA  BERNARD  BOUTET  DE  MONVBL. 
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“the  outskirts,” 

FROM  A  PEN  DRAW¬ 
ING  BY  F.  A.  STEIN- 
LEN. 
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■L\fter  all,  what  we  get  from  art  in  every 
instance  is  what  we  know  of  life.  The 
painter  touches  our  memory;  so  does  the 
singer  and  the  sculptor  and  the  etcher. 
Possibly  this  is  the  great  utility  of  art, 
that  it  illuminates  the  memory 
until  it  reaches  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  so  that  in  the  future  w*e 
see  more  completely  and  more 
vividly  than  we  did  in  the 
past.  We  even  see  the  same 
things  more  completely;  we 
hear  the  same  music  more 
wholly,  more  emotionally. 
Our  own  capacity  for  vision, 
which  is  only  seeing  all  the 
beauty  there  is  just  as  it  is,  is 
stimulated  by  art  through 
our  memory  of  what  beauty 
we  know'.  And  so  w  hat  can  the  man  who  is  painting  great  masses  of 
splendid  color  do  for  us  more  than  the  etcher  has  done  with  his  tiny 
needle  ?  If  once  we  open  our  minds  to  all  that  the  line  drawing  or  the 
pencil  sketch  holds,  all  that  it  can  stimulate  into  activity  in  our  own 
minds,  art  is  giving  us  all  we  dare  ask  of  her.  Perhaps  in  a  way,  because 
the  line  sketch  demands  more  of  us  than  the  painted  canvas,  in  turn 
we  will  get  more  from  it.  To  be  sure,  many  of  us  respond  more 
amiably  to  what  we  call  color  than  what  we  have  called  black  and 
w'hite,  just  as  we  respond  more  cheerfully  to  the  simple  music  than 
we  do  to  the  more  intricate  harmonies  born  of  more  subtle  contrasts. 
But  it  is  a  question,  if  we  do  not  limit  ourselves  in  selecting  the  simpler 
modes  of  enjoyment,  and  if  perhaps  the  great  masters  of  color  when 
they  made  excursions  with  tneir  pen  and  pencil  did  not  find  greater 
flavor  in  the  work,  more  profound  enjoyment  than  was  their  usual 
brighter  portion.  Surely,  the  “black  and  white  sketch”  could  not 
have  held  a  man  like  Whistler  if  it  had  not  furnished  him  keenest 
analytical  interest  in  life  and  art. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  article  perhaps  our  tone  seemed  a  little 
apologetic  for  the  men  who  turned  occasionally  away  from  the  rap¬ 
ture  of  color  to  the  more  sensitized  method  of  expression  in  black 
and  w'hite,  but  the  more  w'e  endeavor  to  think  with  them,  the  more 
we  realize  that  undoubtedly  they  secured  some  of  their  highest  develop¬ 
ment  through  the  simpler  channels  of  black  and  white,  and  w'e  wonder 
if  they  did  not  there  also  even  find  the  apex  of  artistic  realization. 
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OLD  ENGLISH  DOORWAYS:  BY  HENRY  S. 
CHAPMAN 

Illustrations  in  this  article  are  from  photographs  by  Louis  A.  Holman. 


HEN  you  consider  that  doorways  are  after  all  only 
gaps  in  a  solid  wall,  devised  for  the  exceedingly 
utilitarian  purpose  of  providing  a  convenient  means 
for  getting  in  or  out  of  buildings,  it  is  remarkable 
how  very  interesting  they  can  be.  Like  the  mouth 
in  the  human  face,  to  which  comic  artists  have  whim¬ 
sically  compared  them,  they  are  likely  to  be  the  most 
characteristic  of  features;  they  may  indeed  be  the  one  detail  which 
gives  character  to  an  otherwise  commonplace  and  uninteresting 
structure.  In  many  cases  they  offer  the  most  graceful  and  ingenious 
examples  of  architectural  detail  and  decoration;  it  is  probable  that 
they  were  the  first  objects  to  arouse  the  imagination  and  develop 
the  skill  of  prehistoric  builders. 

The  Egypt  ian  pylon,  the  Greek  pillar  and  cornice,  the  Roman 
arch  and  the  Gothic  pointed  arch,  each  the  characteristic  structural 
unit  of  four  great  types  of  architecture,  may  be  conceived  of  as  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  the  doorway,  for  it  was  from  the  necessity  of  providing  some 
support  for  the  wall  over  the  entrance  opening  that  such  devices  must 
originally  have  been  planned. 

And  even  when  they  convey  no  hint  of  beauty  or  dignity,  a  peculiar¬ 
ly  vivid  human  interest  attaches  to  doorways.  Through  them  the 
life  of  the  house  passes;  they  gain  a  certain  charm  from  their  constant 
use  by  the  dwellers  within,  and  never  seem  quite  complete  unless  a 
human  being  is  seen  entering  or  standing  within  them.  When  their 
steps  have  been  worn  by  the  feet  of  some  famous  figure  in  history 
they  gain  another  claim  on  our  interest;  in  such  a  case  the  most  com¬ 
monplace  of  doorways  becomes  worth  seeing,  becomes  the  object  of 
a  pilgrimage. 

There  are  plenty  of  attractive  doorways  in  our  own  country — 
the  beautiful  entrance  porches  which  dignify  so  many  of  the  old 
Colonial  houses  in  Salem  and  Newburyport  are  familiar  examples — 
but  across  the  Atlantic  there  are  many  more.  There  the  centuries 
of  careful  building  and  historic  association  have  borne  fruit.  The 
difficulty  is  to  choose  from  among  the  thousands  of  interesting  door¬ 
ways  the  few  there  is  room  to  describe.  Those  which  are  pictured 
in  this  article  are  but  a  selection  from  scores  seen  in  a  brief  trip  about 
London  and  in  the  West  of  England. 

London,  for  all  its  age,  has  not  much  to  show  in  the  way  of  Me¬ 
diaeval  or  even  Tudor  architecture.  The  great  fire  of  sixteen  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-six  swept  away  almost  everything;  eighty-nine  churches 
and  thirteen  thousand  houses  were  destroyed.  Historic  London  is 
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Renaissance,  and  Sir  Christopher  W'ren  is  its  prophet.  Fortunately, 
this  style  made  much  of  doorways  and  porches.  Many  of  the  business 
firms  in  the  side  streets  of  the  city  are  sheltered  in  former  dwellings 
with  doorways  of  exquisite  proportions,  embellished  with  graceful 
fanlights  above  and  crowned  with  ornate  canopies,  rounded  and 
carved  in  shell  pattern,  or  reproducing  in  modified  form  the  most 
elaborately  decorated  of  Corinthian  cornices.  The  same  striking 
effects  are  to  be  seen  in  the  older  West  End — the  fashionable  re¬ 
gions  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  house  which  the  infamous 
Judge  Jefferies  occupied  in  Delahay  Street,  and  Number  Nine 
Grosvenor  Road  are  charming  examples  of  this  style — which  our 
own  Colonial  magnates  took  pride  in  following  in  their  own  mansions. 

The  dignified  entrance  to  the  Inner  Temple  in  Kings  Bench 
Walk  is  a  simpler  but  no  less  interesting  type  of  Renaissance  door¬ 
way, — worth  a  moment’s  notice,  too,  as  an  excellent  example  of  the 
“cut  and  rubbed”  brickwork  which  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
authorities  was  largely  used  for  ornament  after  the  great  fire  had 
shown  the  danger  of  all  wood  construction. 

MORE  decorative  and  unusual  is  the  doorway  of  the  Hall  of 
Staple  Inn,  one  of  the  old  Inns  of  Court,  which  to  most  people 
is  famous  less  for  its  real  history  than  for  its  place  in  the  pages 
of  Dickens.  The  doorway,  which  is  dated  seventeen  hundred  and 
fifty-three,  is  much  more  modern  than  the  hall  itself,  and  is  a  rather 
fantastic  though  very  graceful  variation  of  late  pointed  or  early 
Tudor  work,  known  as  “Strawberry  Hill  Gothic,”  from  its  employ¬ 
ment  by  Horace  Walpole  in  the  rebuilding  of  his  famous  suburban 
villa  at  Twickenham. 

A  picture  is  also  shown  of  two  office  entrances  of  Lincoln’s  Inn, 
— ordinary  enough  in  itself,  but  interesting  because  of  its  associa¬ 
tions.  Oliver  Cromwell,  William  Pitt,  Lord  Mansfield,  Lord  Brough¬ 
am,  Disraeli  and  Gladstone  were  members  of  this  ancient  Inn,  and 
to  most  readers  it  is  still  better  known  as  the  building  wherein  were 
conducted  the  extensive  Chancery  practice  of  Kenge  and  Carboy, 
and  the  remarkably  lucrative  legal  business  of  the  redoubtable  Sergeant 
Snubbin. 

The  Charterhouse  is  one  of  the  few  really  venerable  landmarks 
of  London,  and  though  the  school  has  been  removed  to  a  rural  town 
in  Surrey,  the  eighty  old  pensioners, — of  whom,  we  all  remember. 
Colonel  Thomas  Neiccome  was  one — still  haunt  the  courtyards  and 
inhabit  the  buildings  of  Thomas  Sutton's  old  foundation.  The 
doorway  in  the  Master’s  Court  is  worth  a  glance  for  the  many  asso¬ 
ciations  that  are  connected  with  it.  Architecturally  it  offers  little 
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THE  DOORWAY  OF  MILTON  S  COTTAGE 
CHALFONT  ST.  GILES,  ENGLAND. 


DOORWAY  IN  THE  COURTYARD  OF  EXETER 
CATHEDRAL. 


DOORWAY  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY,  IN 
PLYMOUTH,  ENGLAND. 


SIXTEENTH  CENTURY  DOORWAY  OF  ST.  AN¬ 
DREW'S,  PLYMOUTH. 


DOOR  OF  THE  MASTER’S  HOUSE,  CHRIST  COL¬ 
LEGE,  CAMBRIDGE. 


DOORWAY  IN  HAYES  BARTON,  THE  BIRTHPLACE 
OF  SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH. 


ENTRANCE  TO  CHAS.  KINGSLEY’S  SCHOOL  IN 
CORNWALL. 


DOORWAY  OF  “BLEAK  HOUSE.” 


DOORWAY  OF  BRISTOL  HOUSE  IN  WHICH  CHAT- 
TERTON  WAS  BORN. 


PILGRIM  INN.  NOW  GEORGE  HOTEL,  IN  GLAS¬ 
TONBURY. 


THE  TWO  OFFICES  OF  LINCOLN’S  INN:  CROMWELL,  PITT,  DISRAELI  AND 
GLADSTONE  WERE  FREQUENTERS  OF  THIS  ANCIENT  HOSTELRY. 
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to  the  visitor,  its  chief  characteristic  being  a  sort  of  blocky  solidity, 
and  it  seems  to  belong  to  a  later  and  less  graceful  age  of  building  than 
the  hall  to  which  it  gives  access. 

Not  far  from  London  in  the  rolling  Buckinghamshire  country 
is  a  quiet  little  village, —not  so  often  visited  as  it  deserves  to  be — 
namely,  Chalfont  St.  Giles.  First  of  all  Chalfont  is  immortal  be¬ 
cause  it  was  here  that  Milton  finished  his  great  poem  “Paradise 
Lost,”  and  began  “Paradise  Regained.”  His  connection  with  the 
village  was  temporary  and  accidental,  it  is  true;  he  had  retired  to 
this  healthful  countryside  chiefly  to  escape  the  plague  that  was  ravag¬ 
ing  London.  But  here  he  lived  for  some  time,  simply  and  if  not 
happily,  at  least  peacefully  in  the  charming  English  cottage. 

It  is  pleasant  to  imagine  the  gray-haired  poet  seated  beneath  this 
humble  porch  in  the  long  sunlight  of  an  English  summer  evening, 
his  sightless  eyes  raised  to  the  heavens  they  would  never  again  be¬ 
hold,  his  musical  voice  rolling  outthe  majestic  lines  whichhis  daughters 
wrote  down  as  they  fell  from  his  lips.  It  is  a  picture  that  touches 
the  imagination;  we  are  glad  that  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  great  poem 
was  written  here  at  Chalfont;  the  London  house,  if  it  were  still  stand¬ 
ing,  would  offer  no  such  ideal  setting. 

A  little  way  from  the  village  is  another  simple  but  interesting 
building,  the  Quaker  meetinghouse  at  Jordans.  With  this  congre¬ 
gation  the  Penns  were  connected;  and  in  the  little  burying  ground 
nearby  is  the  grave  of  William  Penn.  The  doorway  is  undistinguished 
except  by  the  diamond-paned  window  above, — and  that  is  severely 
rectangular.  No  compromise  with  beauty  anywhere  about  this 
bare,  square  meetinghouse,  yet  Americans,  at  least,  find  it  worth 
visiting  for  the  sake  of  the  wise  and  honest  man  who  founded  one  of 
the  greatest  of  their  States. 

The  mention  of  Milton  reminds  one  of  the  unusual  doorway  of 
Christ  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  the  poet  was  a  graduate.  The 
door  itself  is  severely  framed,  but  above  it  blossoms  forth  a  wonderful 
balcony  of  cut  stone  beautifully  and  intricately  carved  with  all  man¬ 
ner  of  heraldic  and  decorative  devices.  The  coat  of  arms  upon  the 
front  of  the  balcony  is  that  of  the  Tudor  family,  for  the  college  was 
founded  in  fifteen  hundred  and  fifteen  by  the  Countess  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  mother  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  The  present  buildings  are  in 
great  part  of  a  much  later  date. 


THE  visitor  to  England  does  not  at  first  appreciate  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  wealth  of  the  country  in  beautiful  relics  of  Mediaeval 
architecture.  It  is  not  until  he  begins  to  come  across  them 
in  the  most  unexpected  places  and  devoted  to  the  most  humble  uses 
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that  he  understands  how  commonplace  a  possession  they  seem  to 
most  Englishmen.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  great  stone  barn  at 
Glastonbury,  now  a  mere  farm  barn,  but  once  the  tithe  barn  of  the 
great  and  wealthy  Abbey  of  Glastonbury  in  which  was  stored  the 
monastery’s  share  of  the  produce  of  its  wide  possessions.  It  is  a 
really  beautiful  building,  excellent  in  proportion,  and  substantial 
in  construction;  its  great  doors  are  as  impressive  as  those  of  many  a 
church  or  public  building.  And  on  the  four  gable  tops  may  still 
be  seen  the  sculptured  figures  of  the  four  evangelists,  whose  symbols 
are  also  carved  upon  the  stonework  of  the  gables  themselves. 

Then  in  the  grounds  of  St.  Andrew’s  Church  at  Plymouth,  the 
last  church  the  Mayflower  Pilgrims  saw  as  they  left  England  for 
their  promised  land — stands  a  little  vine-covered  toolhouse,  with  a 
handsome  doorway  in  pointed  stone  and  old  oak,  which  many  a  more 
imposing  edifice  might  envy.  And  in  the  poorer  quarters  of  many 
of  the  towns  you  may  see  fine  old  doorways  of  massive  heavily 
carved  oak,  beautiful  and  intricate  work  which  no  museum  would 
scorn  to  exhibit.  One,  in  Plymouth,  the  door  boldly  carved  in  dia¬ 
mond  pattern  and  several  inches  in  thickness,  comes  especially  to 
mind.  It  was,  of  course,  once  the  entrance  to  a  stately  mansion, 
though  the  house  is  now  inhabited  by  the  poorest  of  tenants. 

Another  house  that  has  come  down  in  the  world  is  Hareston 
Manor  in  Devonshire.  Farm  laborers  now  live  in  the  old  mansion, 
age  and  neglect  have  robbed  it  of  its  former  beauty,  but  there  is 
still  dignity  and  attractiveness  about  its  fine  old  doorway.  In  con¬ 
trast  with  the  disrepair  of  Ilareston  is  the  careful  preservation  of 
Place,  the  home  for  four  hundred  years  of  an  old  Cornish  family,  the 
Trefrys  of  Towey.  The  oldest  part  of  the  house,  built  at  a  time 
when  Gothic  was  at  its  most  ornate  if  not  its  most  beautiful  develop¬ 
ment,  has  a  singular  charm.  The  little  door  at  the  side,  in  which 
a  graceful  and  intricate  pattern  has  been  wrought  out  with  round 
iron  nailheads,  is  particularly  to  be  noted. 

There  is  great  variety  among  the  doorways  which  the  monks 
in  the  West  of  England  added  to  the  traveler’s  collection.  The 
magnificent  ruin  of  Glastonbury  offers  a  splendid  though  much  de¬ 
faced  specimen  of  carved  and  vaulted  Norman  work.  The  inn  in 
the  same  little  town,  where  the  pilgrims  to  the  famous  shrine  of 
St.  Joseph  of  Arimathea  were  entertained,  is  a  no  less  interesting 
example  of  the  domestic  architecture  of  the  perpendicular  period. 
The  entrance  is  well  designed,  but  less  attractive  than  the  artistically 
grouped  and  heavily  mullioned  windows. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  birthplace  at  Hayes  Barton,  a  plastered 
and  thatched  country  house, — which  Is  also  distinguished  by  a  very 
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charming  arrangement  of  windows — has  a  simple  and  unpretentious 
doorway  and  entrance  porch  beneath  an  overhanging  gable,  which 
speaks  in  every  line  the  language  of  comfort  and  hospitality. 

At  Exeter  there  is  a  certain  lovely  glimpse  through  an  arched 
entranceway  of  a  cobble-paved  courtyard,  at  the  end  of  which  one 
sees  the  lofty  windows  and  the  beautifully  carved  door  which  belong 
to  the  house  of  the  Cathedral  organist.  And  in  one  Cornish  or 
Devon  village  after  another  there  are  quaint,  delightful  doorways,  of  no 
known  architectural  style,  inserted  in  the  most  unexpected  and  illogi¬ 
cal  places,  up  stairs  or  down  inclines,  or  tucked  off  in  seemingly  im¬ 
practicable  corners,  each  a  puzzle  and  a  joy  to  the  discoverer. 

By  way  of  literary  association  there  is  the  birthplace  of  the  poet 
Chatterton,  the  master’s  house  at  the  rear  of  the  school  at  Bristol, 
over  which  Chatterton  the  father  presided.  The  doorway  is  rather 
ordinary  and  has  only  its  connection  with  the  extraordinary  boy 
who  must  often  have  passed  through  it  to  commend  it  to  our  notice. 

And  finally  there  is  the  really  charming  little  courtyard  and 
entrance  to  the  grammar  school  at  Helston,  Cornwall,  which  Charles 
Kingsley  attended. 

But  Helston,  it  seems,  knows  little  of  Kingsley,  and  has  its  own 
hero,  whom  it  thinks  far  more  worthy  of  celebration.  Judge  what 
were  the  emotions  of  the  pilgrim  from  America,  when  he  met  a  Hels- 
tonian  of  intelligent  appearance,  who  looked  blank  when  the  author 
of  “Hypatia”  was  mentioned,  and  who  took  it  for  granted  that  the 
stranger  must  have  come  across  the  water  to  see  the  town  because 
it  was  the  birthplace  of  Robert  Fitzsimmons!  Evidently  there  are 
Philistines  and  those  who  delight  greatly  to  honor  Goliath  of  Goth 
in  other  lands  than  our  own. 
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AMERICA  has  always  extended  sympathetic  and 
hospitable  arms  toward  men  and  women  who  desire 
a  real  home — a  home  that  holds  possibilities  for 
sane,  free,  beautiful  living.  The  nation’s  very  ex¬ 
istence  is  due,  in  great  part,  to  this  craving  for  a 
truer  life  that  stirred  in  the  hearts  of  people  rebellious 
of  narrow  mental  and  physical  confines.  This  land 
is  rich  in  fertile  valleys,  gently  sloping  hills,  grassy  pastures,  flowery 
meadows,  cool  groves,  sheltered  canyons,  living  springs,  singing 
brooks  and  little  rivers  that  fairly  invite  the  building  of  cozy  homes 
and  encourage  the  making  of  gardens.  Certainly  no  country  can 
hold  out  stronger  or  better  inducements  for  pastoral  living,  and  there 
is  room  enough  for  every  one  of  us  to  have  a  comfortable  home  and 
a  homelike  garden. 


With  such  alluring  natural  conditions,  America  should  be  one 
continuous  garden,  a  field  of  flowers  touching  a  field  of  grain,  natural 
woodlots  alternating  with  groves  planted  by  man,  cultivated  flowers 
joining  forces  with  those  of  the  wayside  in  an  endeavor  to  fill  the  air 
with  perfume  and  the  earth  with  color.  There  is  little  need  for 
people  to  live  in  the  crowded,  unwholesome  conditions  of  a  city  unless 
they  prefer  the  life,  for  the  country  more  and  more  offers  facilities 
for  comfort,  health,  happiness  and  growth.  People  are  beginning 
to  appreciate  the  fact  that  better  homes  are  within  easier  reach  than 
they  nave  supposed,  so  they  are  now  busily  exploring  rural  lands, 
pushing  into  all  the  nooks  and  corners  of  the  country  adjacent  to  the 
big  cities  for  a  bit  of  soil  on  which  to  build  and  plant.  They  want 
a  place  where  their  houses  can  be  set  on  the  ground  in  the  midst  of  a 
garden  instead  of  being  piled  one  above  another  like  tombs  in  the 
catacombs — as  they  needs  must  be  in  a  great  city’s  limited  area. 
It  is  the  natural  craving  for  an  outdoor  life  in  beautiful  gardens  that 
is  rapidly  drawing  people  from  the  artificial  life  of  cities  into  the  fresh 
air  and  sun-steeped  meadows  of  the  country,  where  boys  and  girls 
may  grow  strong,  brave  and  wholesome,  with  minds  and  bodies  fresh 
and  vigorous  as  the  hills. 

To  take  a  few  acres  of  ground  in  an  undeveloped  condition  and 
turn  them  into  the  fair  garden  you  dream  of,  requires  first  of  all  the 
power  of  imagination — the  ability  to  see  the  potential  beauty  of  a 
place.  To  translate  beauty  from  imagination  to  life  requires  a  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  vagaries  of  trees,  shrubs,  flowers, 
soils,  an  appreciation  of  balance,  color,  form  and  the  ability  to  fuse 
the  infinite  varieties  of  garden  detail  into  a  restful  unitv.  The  aim  of 
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Courtesy  of  Lewis  Bros. 


LARGE  EVERGREENS  OF  WHITE  PINE  AT  THE  LEFT,  HEMLOCK  IN  THE  CEN¬ 
TER,  AND  LARCH  AT  THE  RIGHT,  GIVING  A  FEELING  OF  GRANDEUR  WHICH 
IS  CHARACTERISTIC  OF  THE  LANDSCAPE  IN  THE  DISTANCE:  THE  HERBACEOUS 
FOLIAGE  AT  THE  RIGHT  OF  YUCCA,  IRIS  AND  OTHER  HARDY  FLOWERS  IS 
ALTOGETHER  IN  KEEPING  WITH  THE  SPIRIT  OF  THIS  FORMAL  GARDEN, 
THE  FORMALITY  OF  WHICH  IS  ACCENTUATED  BY  THE  STONE  CONSTRUCTION. 


Courtesy  of  Leu'is  Bros. 


A  LONGITUDINAL  VIEW  OF  A  FORMAL  GARDEN  SHOWING  ITS  CHARM  AND 

space:  and  a  layout  taking  advantage  of  the  contour  of  the  land 

ON  EACH  SIDE  WITH  THE  MASSIVE  BACKGROUND  OF  FOLIAGE  IN  THE  DIS¬ 
TANCE;  FOR  USE  IN  SUCH  GARDENS  HARDY  PERENNIALS  ARE  THE  BEST. 

AN  OLD-FASHIONED  GARDEN  BUILT  ON  THE  AXIS  OF  AND  ACCENTUATING  THE 
MASSIVE  TREE  IN  THE  CENTER:  HERE  IS  A  WEALTH  OF  OLD-FASHIONED 
FLOWERS  GIVING  AN  ABUNDANCE  OF  BLOOM  FROM  EARLY  SPRING  UNTIL 
LATEST  FALL. 


Courtesy  of  Lewis  Bros. 


A  FORMAL  GARDEN  ENCLOSED  BY  A  BRICK  WALL!  THE  OLD  APPLE  TREE 
AT  THE  LEFT  GIVES  AN  IMPRESSION  OF  CHARACTER  AND  FRIENDLINESS!  THIS 
GARDEN  IS  SUCCESSFULLY  LOCATED  TO  TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  THE  BROAD 
OPEN  LANDSCAPE  IN  THE  DISTANCE. 

A  GROUPING  OF  WHITE  BIRCH  ARRANGED  'TO  GIVE  THE  PATHWAY  A  FEELING 
OF  HAVING  BEEN  CONSTRUCTED  TO  SUIT  THE  CONVENIENCE  OF  THE  EXISTING 
TREES!  THE  ANNUALS  ARE  USED  FOR  COLOR  IN  THE  SUMMER  MONTHS. 


<Courtesy~of'Lewfs  Bros. 


RHODODENDRONS  ARE  HERE  USED  TO  TIE  A  HEAVY  FOLIAGE  MASS  OF  DECID¬ 
UOUS  TREES  TO  AN  OPEN  LAWN,  AND  TO  COVER  UP  THE  BARE  AND  UNSIGHTLY 
PROPORTIONS  OF  THE  TALLER  GROWING  VARIETIES  IN  THE  BACKGROUND  OF 
WILLOW,  MAPLE,  OAK  AND  LINDEN:  THE  HARDY  HYBRID  VARIETIES  OF 

RHODODENDRONS  ARE  HERE  USED 

ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  THE  WHITE  BIRCH;  THE  HEDGEROW  IN  THE  FORE¬ 
GROUND  IS  OF  WHITE  SPRUCE,  AND  THE  FORMALITY  OF  THE  WALK  ARRANGE¬ 
MENT  ADMITS  OF  THE  USE  OF  VIVID-HUED  ANNUALS. 
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the  landscape  gardener  is  to  enhance  and  render  more  intimate  the 
beauty  of  nature;  but  to  perform  this  friendly  service  exacts  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  plant  life  in  addition  to  poetical  imagination.  Before  an 
attempt  is  made  to  plant  a  large  plot  of  ground — one  that  consists 
of  several  acres — it  is  well  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
its  possibilities  for  development,  and  also  to  gain  an  appreciation  of 
its  intrinsic  beauty,  that  this  may  be  retained,  and  not  lost  by  a  too 
enthusiastic  course  of  improvements. 

THE  site  of  the  house  is  the  first  thing  to  be  decided  upon,  and 
its  location  should  be  tested  carefully  that  the  sun  may  not  shine 
too  ardently  upon  it  or  winter  winds  blow  too  cold.  The  whole 
plot  of  ground  should  be  measured  and  drawn  to  scale,  for  a  working 
drawing  is  of  invaluable  assistance  in  planning  the  water  or  sunken 
gardens,  in  determining  the  curves  and  grade  that  the  road  should 
take,  in  taking  advantage  of  a  view  or  trimming  away  trees  and 
shrubbery  so  that  a  view  may  be  had,  in  providing  long  stretches  of 
lawns  and  in  planting  barren  hillsides.  The  whole  garden  should 
be  the  result  of  one  idea,  a  gradual  growth  from  the  natural  sugges¬ 
tions  of  the  place  to  a  place  of  infinite  comfort  and  peace. 

After  the  location  of  the  house  has  been  decided  upon,  the  large 
features,  such  as  a  lake  or  lawn  or  a  group  of  trees,  should  be  planned. 
They  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  for  they  provide  the  mass  effects 
without  which  a  sense  of  spaciousness  is  impossible.  Then  the  de¬ 
tails  can  be  worked  out  so  that  they  will  not  destroy  the  breadth  of 
the  masses,  but  will  emphasize  and  grace  them.  For  instance,  the 
wide  stretch  of  lawn  should  not  be  broken  up  by  meaningless  paths, 
artificial  looking  flower-beds,  statuary,  arbors,  etc.  The  paths  should 
follow  the  edge  of  the  lawn  with  flowing  lines  and  trees  can  be  set 
out  in  little  groups  of  irregular  sizes,  ages  and  forms,  so  that  the  paths 
may  wind  in  and  out  among  them  in  a  natural  and  pleasant  way. 
It  may  seem  a  very  simple  matter  to  an  inexperienced  person  to  plant 
a  few  trees  so  that  they  will  seem  indigenous  to  the  place,  but  in  reality 
it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do.  Trees  of  fulness  and  roundness  of 
form  such  as  oaks,  sycamores,  maples,  horse  chestnuts,  should  be 
mingled  with  those  of  slenderness,  such  as  the  elm,  poplar,  pine. 
Shrubs,  such  as  dogwood,  hazel,  lilac,  chokecherry,  laurel,  should 
be  planted  at  the  borders  of  the  group  in  uneven  spaces,  to  tie  them 
to  the  ground,  so  that  no  sharp  line  of  separation  will  be  felt.  Annual 
vines  may  be  trained  over  the  bushes  and  up  the  trees,  ferns  set  out 
under  the  shade  so  provided,  flowers  sown  in  front  of  the  shrubbery 
so  that  all  will  be  blended  and  tangled  together,  and  look  as  far  from 
an  artificial  planting  as  possible.  Individual  trees  of  especial  grace 
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and  beauty  may  be  planted  here  and  there  along  the  edge  of  a  road, 
at  a  gateway  or  sometimes  even  in  the  center  of  the  lawn,  for  nothing 
can  exceed  this  noblest  of  all  forms  of  vegetation  in  ornamental  value. 

The  value  of  trees  placed  at  the  border  of  a  lawn,  and  also  the 
beauty  brought  about  by  an  irregular  planting  and  grouping  of  them, 
is  well  illustrated  in  one  of  the  accompanying  photographs.  These 
trees  are  like  a  graceful  screen  giving  seclusion  to  the  garden  plot, 
yet  not  shutting  away  the  fine  sweep  of  the  hills.  Such  a  group  will 
give  great  color  interest  also,  for  the  delicate  blue,  gray  and  mauve 
tints  of  the  distant  hills  showing  through  the  lacy  foliage  and  shafts 
of  the  trees,  with  the  dark  green  masses  as  a  rich  contrast  will,  under 
the  changing  light  of  day  or  night  provide  endless  combinations  of 
beauty.  Viewed  from  different  parts  of  the  garden  its  irregularity 
of  form  will  compose  into  pictures,  whereas  if  the  trees  had  been 
all  huddled  together  in  one  compact,  mathematically  spaced  group 
no  fascinating  change  of  form  would  be  possible.  Trees  placed  on 
the  crest  of  a  hill,  or  even  on  a  slight  rise  of  ground,  give  a  rare  sense 
of  exaltation  or  expectation,  as  this  photograph  illustrates,  and  the 
curve  of  one  of  the  trees  gives  grace  to  the  wnole  group,  preventing 
any  suggestion  of  the  stiffness  that  sometimes  occurs  when  a 
number  of  straight  trees  are  grown  together. 

Another  charming  group  of  trees  is  shown  where  a  clump  of  white 
birch  is  placed  near  the  water’s  edge,  and  brought  into  fine  relief 
by  a  dark  mass  of  trees.  A  little  path  winds  through  the  group, 
follows  the  bank  of  the  pool,  flowers  nod  and  sway  with  the  coming 
and  going  of  the  winds,  a  rustic  seat  invites  to  rest.  Massed  shrubs 
and  borders  of  flowers  furnish  a  note  of  gay  color  that  is  a  fine  com¬ 
plement  to  the  flat  green  of  the  grass,  silver  of  birch  and  glitter  of 
water.  This  is  an  ideal  bit  of  gardening  for  summer  effect  and  even 
in  winter  would  be  lovely,  for  the  birch  is  almost  as  beautiful  when  its 
branches  are  bare  as  when  its  leaves  quiver  and  rustle  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  breeze. 

A  GARDEN  need  never  be  a  sad,  colorless  place  in  the  winter¬ 
time,  for  there  are  so  many  evergreen  shrubs  that  will  hang 
bright  enlivening  berries  through  the  months  of  snow  and  ice, 
as  well  as  many  which  retain  rich  green  polished  leaves.  The  barberry 
is  one  of  the  cheeriest  of  shrubs  for  winter  effects,  and  if  left  to  its 
own  devices  will  be  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  features  of  the  garden 
in  both  summer  and  winter.  It  is  death  to  its  beauty  and  individ¬ 
uality  to  trim  it,  for  its  grace  will  be  lost  as  well  as  its  blossoms  and 
fruit  by  a  too  energetic  use  of  the  pruning  shears.  It  should  never 
be  touched  until  after  it  has  finished  blossoming,  and  then  only  to 
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remove  the  dead  wood.  The  common  barberry  that  runs  wild  in 
New  England  hangs  its  berries  in  clusters  so  thick  the  bearing  branch 
sways  to  the  ground.  This  variety  will  grow  to  a  large-sized  bush 
suitable  for  hedges,  while  the  smaller  variety  (Thunberg),  with  ber¬ 
ries  growing  as  a  fringe  on  the  under  side  of  slender  drooping  stems, 
is  more  suitable  for  use  in  borders  where  a  flat  effect  is  needed.  The 
high  bush-cranberry  bears  large  red  berries  that  hang  in  graceful 
clusters  until  the  new  growth  of  spring  appears.  Another  bright 
berried  shrub  is  the  black  alder.  The  mountain  ash  tree  with  its 
scarlet  fruit  should  be  in  evidence  somewhere,  within  sight  of  the 
house  if  possible. 

Broad-leaved  evergreen  shrubs  are  steadily  growing  in  favor  for 
garden  use  though  rather  expensive  to  buy;  there  is  little  chance  of 
loss  in  their  cultivation,  and  they  are  long  lived  and  beautiful.  They 
require  a  strong  soil  containing  plenty  of  clay  and  organic  matter, 
should  not  receive  much  stimulation,  but  should  be  mulched  heavily 
with  leaves.  If  large  fine  blossoms  are  wanted,  excess  buds  must  be 
broken  off.  The  taller  variety — the  maximum — requires  a  little 
shade,  but  the  smaller — the  catawbiense — needs  the  sun  to  develop 
its  wonderfully  gorgeous  colors.  The  mountain  laurel  and  the 
azalea  are  equally  beautiful  and  are  great  favorites  for  use  at  the 
edge  of  the  lawn,  near  water  courses  and  scattered  through  all  kinds 
of  deciduous  plantings  of  trees.  These  three  broad-leaved  ever¬ 
greens  are  often  planted  with  good  effect  among  the  finer  foliaged 
evergreens,  such  as  retinospora,  cedars,  spruce,  box,  etc.,  in  large 
borders  of  roadways  or  in  covering  banks.  Evergreen  banks  can  be 
enlivened  in  the  summer  by  plantings  of  flowering  shrubs,  such  as 
the  dogwood,  forsythias,  hydrangeas,  bush  honeysuckles,  snow¬ 
ball,  Chinese  and  Japanese  magnolias,  and  by  flowers  such  as  lilies, 
cosmos,  asters,  chrysanthemums. 

Refreshing  coolness  can  be  had  for  the  driveway  by  elms  that 
overarch  it,  maples  which  dapple  the  sunshine  with  shadow,  ash, 
birch  and  oak  trees  planted  at  irregular  intervals  and  in  little  groups, 
with  flower  strewn  stretches  of  grass  in  between.  A  fruit  tree  now 
and  then  will  add  variety  of  contour  and  fill  the  drive  with  fragrance 
during  the  seasons  of  blossom  and  fruit. 

STILL  another  suggestion  in  regard  to  the  use  of  trees  in  a  large 
garden  or  on  a  country  estate  is  given  in  the  photograph  of  an 
apple  tree  at  the  edge  of  a  terrace.  How  much  more  beautiful 
is  this  ragged  old  fruit  tree  than  any  young,  symmetrical  tree  possible 
to  purchase  and  transplant!  What  character  it  gives  to  the  place! 
What  food  for  thought  its  time-scarred  branches  give!  How  per- 
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fectly  it  centers  the  wide  landscape,  and  how  much  at  home  it  seems ! 
The  whole  scene  is  a  fine  example  of  tasteful  landscape  gardening, 
for  the  soft  flowing  outline  of  trees  at  the  skyline,  the  long  sweep  of 
meadow  and  irregular  patches  of  low  bushes  have  been  retained  in 
their  natural  wildness  and  echoed  again  in  plantings  of  low  bushes 
and  flowers  around  the  terrace.  The  terrace  is  thus  united  with  the 
whole  scheme  of  nature  and  does  not  appear  presumptuously  foreign 
to  the  picture — it  seems  rather  to  strive  respectfully  to  be  at  one  with 
it,  endeavoring  to  adapt  itself  gracefully  to  its  environment  rather 
than  to  change  it  by  the  force  of  its  own  individuality. 

The  transition  from  trees  and  lawns  to  the  flowers  should  always 
be  easy  and  natural,  a  flowing  together  in  sympathetic  friendly  way, 
harmony  of  form  and  color  being  kept  strictly  in  mind.  An  artistic 
feeling  for  color  harmonies  and  a  botanical  knowledge  of  plants  is 
absolutely  essential  when  it  comes  to  the  making  of  many  or  large 
flower-beds,  else  confusion  and  discord  will  result.  Beds  laid  out  on 
a  large  scale,  either  to  provide  ornamental  color  masses  or  else  to 
furnish  flowers  for  picking  should  never  be  stiff  and  rigid,  conveying 
the  impression  that  they  are  experimental  beds  for  scientific  re¬ 
search  work.  Flowers  are  especially  effective  planted  near  trees,  or 
in  little  open  glades  like  natural  meadows.  The  design  of  large  beds 
or  a  union  of  several  small  ones  must  be  exceedingly  simple,  the  lines 
of  the  borders  and  paths  generally  curving.  A  few  straight  paths 
are  extremely  effective  and  in  no  way  give  a  sense  of  severity  to  the 
garden,  but  if  all  the  paths  are  straight  the  garden  will  appear  geo¬ 
metrical  and  precise,  an  effect  always  to  be  avoided,  loo  many 
straight  lines  tend  to  separate  rather  than  unite  the  different  parts  of 
the  garden,  where  the  curving  lines  afford  a  warm  sense  of  unity  and 
friendliness,  a  perceptible  blending  of  all  the  beautiful  things  that 
are  to  be  found  in  a  garden.  Thus  the  form  of  the  beds  really 
becomes  of  more  importance  than  the  color. 

Contrasts  of  color  in  some  parts  of  the  garden  are  more  dramatic 
in  interest,  yet  the  more  restful  schemes  that  include  but  one  tone, 
yellow  or  pink  or  purple  have  their  full  value.  It  is  a  good  plan 
where  large  spaces  are  to  be  planted  to  have  one  part  of  the  garden 
where  the  flowering  vines,  shrubs  and  plants  are  all  of  harmonious 
shades  of  pale  reds,  with  deep  reds  in  shadowy  corners;  another 
part,  say  at  the  edge  of  some  open  sunny  slope,  with  the  blossoms 
yellow  and  orange/  Plant  forget-me-nots  in  some  retired  moist  bit 
of  ground,  mass  delphinium  in  a  sunny  plot  near  a  shield  of  trees, 
and  campanulas  near  banks  of  fern.  \  ines  draped  from  tree  to  tree, 
clambering  over  a  pergola  or  running  along  a  wall,  aid  greatly  in 
bringing  about  a  sense  of  unitv. 
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A  constant  procession  of  color  can  be  had  by  a  little  careful  plant¬ 
ing.  For  instance,  in  the  corner  of  the  garden  where  yellow  is  the 
color  scheme,  daffodils,  tulips,  yellow  hyacinths  and  crocus  should  be 
planted  under  or  near  the  forsythia  bushes.  Coreopsis,  calliopsis 
and  marigolds  can  be  set  thickly  as  borders,  and  the  closer  the  flowers 
are  massed  the  better  for  their  growth,  for  the  ground  is  thus  kept 
moist  by  the  thick  shade  of  intermingling  leaves.  Yellow  pansies 
can  be  set  in  front  of  these,  nasturtiums  or  even  the  gay  sunflower  at 
the  back  of  them.  Put  the  meadow  lily  and  garden  iris  in  a  moist 
place  and  the  yellow  Japanese  lily  in  a  sunny  plot.  Scatter  thickly 
the  seeds  of  the  California  poppy  in  ground  that  is  too  sunny  for 
most  other  flowers,  and  they  can  be  depended  upon  to  furnish  the 
gayest  splash  of  color  in  the  whole  garden.  Yellow  asters,  chrysan¬ 
themums,  dahlias  must  be  in  evidence,  and  honeysuckle  vines  and 
climbing  yellow  roses  allowed  to  ramble  at  will  over  a  fence  or  over 
a  tree.  Arranging  the  flowers  thus  in  a  succession  of  crops  not  only 
affords  continuous  bloom  and  color  but  is  also  a  valuable  form  of 
intensive  gardening. 

ONE  photograph  shown  suggests  an  interesting  arrangement  of 
many  little  beds  of  flowers  set  so  close  together  that  the  effect  is 
equal  to  mass  planting.  Such  a  center  of  interest  is  also  practical , 
for  it  simplifies  the  labor  of  caring  for  so  many  plants.  It  is  in  a 
sunny  little  vale  well  surrounded  with  sheltering  wooded  hills;  a 
small  lake  gleams  in  the  distance — a  charming  setting  for  the  meadow 
of  flowers.  Still  another  view  is  given  as  an  example  of  successful 
planting  of  trees  for  the  value  of  skyline,  here  the  partly  planted  bank 
connects  the  hillside  with  the  garden.  Annuals  have  been  extensively 
used  for  the  color  effects  of  the  beds,  which  are  beautifully  designed 
and  proportioned,  a  natural  looking  pool  of  water  enlivens  the  pic¬ 
ture  and  a  division  wall  of  especial  interest  can  be  noted  in  the  fore¬ 
ground,  which  is  simply  a  planting  of  spruce  trees  of  different  sizes 
interspersed  with  field  stones. 

It  is  good  to  have  a  bed  of  old-fashioned  flowers  in  some  corner, 
if  possible,  for  it  is  always  full  of  interest,  beauty  and  sentiment.  An 
illustration  of  one  is  given  that  has  been  laid  out  in  rather  trim  little 
walks,  reminding  one  of  the  sweet  and  modest  primness  of  the  Puritan 
dames  whose  joy  of  these  old-fashioned  peonies,  columbines,  phlox, 
bleeding  hearts,  geraniums,  pansies,  hollyhocks,  has  been  trans¬ 
mitted  to  all  flower-loving  American  women.  The  noble  old  tree 
would  lift  the  whole  garden  into  a  spot  of  beauty  though  no  flowers 
bloomed,  and  the  stiff  line  of  hedge  secludes  the  garden,  giving  it  a 
quiet  life  of  its  own,  and  shutting  it  modestly  away  from  the  larger 
life  of  the  adjacent  park. 
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E  HAD  not  lived  long  on  our  mountain  jranch  before 
we  found  that  “Old  Man  Chepo”  occupied  a  place 
of  his  own  among  the  several  hundred  Mono  Indians 
scattered  through  the  Forest,  north  and  south  along 
the  Sierra.  He  was  neither  chief  nor  doctor,  and  yet 
as  this  little  old  fellow  trotted  and  stumbled  along  the 
trails  or  prowled  about  the  roads,  generally  alone 
except  for  several  dogs,  and  casting  sly  glances  here  and  there,  one 
somehow  felt  that  he  knew  more  or  less  about  everything  that  was 
going  on. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  say  how  innocently  simple  he  appeared  to  my 
wife  and  me,  and  how  he  grew  upon  us  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 

“How  old  that  man  Chepo?”  I  asked  Indian  Frank,  the  chief  of 
this  branch  of  the  Monos. 

“Dunno.” 

“How  long  Chepo  here,  Frank?” 

“Long  time.” 

“How  long,  Frank?” 

The  Chief  sat  on  my  doorstep,  eating  one  of  my  apples.  He 
was  a  good  fellow;  we  liked  each  other.  Sometimes  he  plowed  in 
my  field  or  hauled  my  wood. 

“Very  long  time.”  He  began  looking  at  his  fingers,  and  his  lips 
moved  slowly.  Then  he  struggled  painfully  to  tell  me,  but  first  he 
looked  around  to  see  that  no  one  else  heard  him. 

“Old  Man  Chepo  one  time  little  boy.”  He  stopped,  looking  at 
me;  I  encouraged  him  to  go  on. 

“Once  little  boy,  long  time  ago.  One  white  man  come,  kill  big 
bear,  catch  beaver  in  trap.  Go  away.  More  white  man  come. 
Wash  gold  in  creek;  give  whiskey  to  Injuns;  kill  Chepo  father  an’ 
mother.  Chepo  run  away,  live  alone  a  while.  How  many  year  that 
make  ?” 

“Very  long  time,  Frank,”  I  told  him.  No  one  could  be  sure 
from  what  Frank  had  said.  Trappers  were  here  before  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty.  The  gold  mining  began  here  about  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty.  But  what  a  situation!  Other  Indians  confirmed 
it,  later.  The  ten-year  old  Indian  boy,  an  orphan,  lived  somehow 
in  the  forest  a  year  or  so,  somewhat  by  preference.  There  must 
have  been  Indian  camps  where  he  might  have  stayed.  Out  of  it  all 
came  Old  Man  Chepo’s  humorous  shrewdness,  which  always  out¬ 
matched  the  rest  of  us  put  together. 

“All  right.  You  no  tell  Chepo  I  tell  you  ?”  asked  Frank,  dubious¬ 
ly.  “That  old  man  he  know  most  everything.” 

“No  tell,”  I  responded. 
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Frank  took  another  apple  and  went  off,  very  serious-minded 
over  the  problem.  He  really  put  much  faith  in  the  saying  that  what 
isn’t  told  isn’t  repeated,  but  then  he  liked  apples,  and  maybe  Chepo 
would  not  find  it  out. 

It  was  only  ten  minutes  later  when  my  wife  came  out  laughing 
about  Chepo,  with  whom,  it  appeared,  she  had  been  dealing  in  the 
garden  while  Frank  and  I  had  been  on  the  front  porch ! 

“Old  Man  Chepo,”  she  said,  “can  take  care  of  himself — every 
time.  You  know  he  comes  over  for  tomatoes  as  long  as  there  are 
any.  Today,  as  usual  it  was: 

“  ‘Dat  Susy  woman,  she  want  tomato.’ 

“  ‘Why,  Chepo,’  I  said,  ‘I  gave  you  tomatoes  yesterday.  There 
aren’t  many  left.  Tomorrow  I  will  give  you  a  few  more  for  Sue.’ 

“  ‘But,’  he  said,  ‘dat  Susy  woman  she  like  dat  kind,’  and  he 
pointed  to  the  one  yellow  tomato  plant  where  there  were  just  ten  salad 
tomatoes  that  had  escaped  the  frost.  His  mingled  surprise  and 
politely  restrained  indignation  were  simply  perfect.  He  made  me 
feel  as  if  I  were  trying  to  cheat  them.  So  I  divided,  of  course.  I 
wonder  what  he  really  thinks  of  us.” 

“He  has  a  right  to  think  he  is  giving  both  of  us  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion,”  said  I,  who  had  already  received  several  doses  of  it  from  time 
to  time,  whereof  I  had  not  as  yet  told  my  wife.  She  has  weapons  to 
spare,  as  it  is. 

I  had  a  dreadful  feeling  that  somehow  Old  Man  Chepo  had 
gathered  an  inkling  of  the  somber  fact  that  Frank  and  I  had  been 
talking  about  him.  If  that  were  so,  I  was  sorry  for  Frank,  even  if 
he  was  the  Chief.  The  brunt  of  the  trouble  would  come  on  him; 
the  asking  was  nothing — the  telling  was  everything. 

Yes,  Chepo  certainly  held  a  place  all  his  own  among  those  Monos. 
Though  he  had  no  authority,  still  he  was  a  highly  privileged  char¬ 
acter,  and  he  seemed  to  have  his  own  way  in  everything 

I  began  to  put  together  what  I  knew  about  him.  He  had  lived 
many,  many  years,  and  was  still  wonderfully  strong.  He  had  lived 
and  wandered,  and  gathered  up  his  kind  of  wisdom,  which  was  not 
small,  or  unavailable  in  time  of  need. 

Doubtless  he  had  taken  a  succession  of  wives;  several  sons  they 
had  borne  him.  One  of  these  sons,  many  years  before,  had  been 
shot  by  a  rancher,  and  later,  in  some  inexplicable  way  (it  was  whis¬ 
pered  that  Chepo  could  tell  about  it)  the  rancher’s  only  son  had  per¬ 
ished  in  the  mountains,  by  accident  perhaps,  and  yet  perhaps  by 
not  quite  an  accident.  “That  was  the  time  that  Old  Man  Chepo 
went  away  somewhere  for  nearly  five  years,”  a  miner  had  told  me. 

Chepo  still  went  down  to  the  yearly  grape-harvest  in  the  San 
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Joaquin  Valley.  He  still  chopped  wood  for  the  settlers,  none  of 
whom  liked  to  do  it  for  themselves,  but  he  was  beginning  to  be  shy 
of  the  bigger  oak  trees,  and  liked  best  to  cut  manzanita  and  other 
small  stuff.  On  the  whole,  however,  he  lived  by  the  judicious  use 
of  his  very  capable  'wits. 

HIS  little  old  cabin  was  on  a  hilltop  near  a  spring.  Chepo  had 
made  it  there  himself.  A  white  man  had  pioneered  a  while  in  a 
richer  hollow  to  the  east  and  had  put  up  a  house  of  sawed  lumber. 
When  the  white  man  gave  up  the  hopeless  struggle  and  moved  away, 
Chepo  had  taken  board  after  board  from  the  flimsy  cabin  and  dragged 
them  up  the  hill.  There  he  had  slowly  tacked  them  together,  and 
had  made  him  a  stone  chimney  outside.  The  settler  having  sold  his 
one  window  sash,  Chepo  made  his  domicile  with  no  opening  but 
the  doorway.  His  two  or  three  old  horses  and  a  colt  grazed  on  the 
adjacent  slopes. 

Chepo’s  wife  was  called  Susy  by  the  Americans,  and  so  he  called 
her  in  public.  A  few  weeks  before  he  had  found  it  desirable  to  say 
to  me — my  wife  being  absent: 

“Hello,  Sliain!  How  do?  My  Susy  woman  she  sick.  She 
very  sick.  She  get  apple  maybe  so  she  get  well — what  you  tink  ? 
You  got  plenty  apple.” 

(It  happened,  as  I  noticed  later  when  I  rode  down  to  the  village 
for  the  mail,  that  Mrs.  Chepo,  a  quiet,  pensive  soul  as  tough  as  a  pine 
knot,  was  calmly  putting  out  an  enormous  wash  at  Mrs.  Madison's. 
I  was  not  altogether  amused,  but  it  increased  my  respect  for  Chepo's 
ability.) 

However,  when  Chepo  brought  up  the  apple  subject  I  was  still  in 
ignorance.  There  he  stood,  gazing  at  the  orchard,  then  beaming 
hopefully  on  me.  The  little  old  orchard  was  indeed  heavily  loaded, 
and  the  autumn  was  far  advanced.  Enough  apples  had  fallen  in 
last  night’s  wind  to  fairly  redden  the  ground. 

Besides,  though  Chepo  did  not  mention  it,  I  knew  well  enough  that 
long  before  we  came  to  the  Sierras  and  bought  our  mountain  home, 
repaired  the  old  fences,  pruned  and  cultivated  the  neglected  orchard, 
Chepo  and  the  other  Indians  had  shared  all  the  fruit  with  birds  and 
wild  animals.  Chepo  did  not  really  expect  us  to  stay  long,  anyhow; 
we  would  go  away  some  time,  and  the  old  apple  trees  on  our  hill 
would  again  become  as  much  a  part  of  nature  as  the  oaks  that  gave 
him  acorns.  The  dignity  of  this  thought  was  manifest  in  his  wdiole 
atmosphere.  No  beggar  was  Chepo;  he  merely  asked  lest  we  forget 
that  he  was  there  ages  before  we  were,  and  was  a  part  of  the  whole 
thing.  He  gathered  acorns  wherever  he  chose,  clear  to  our  dooryard, 
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but  after  we  had  made  a  bulb  garden  under  one  oak,  he  always  asked 
if  he  could  have  those  particular  acorns.  Spade  and  plow  were  to 
him  the  white  man’s  mark  of  use;  mere  fences  were  not.  Gardens, 
apples,  grapes,  tomatoes — these  illustrated  white  men’s  prejudices, 
but  it  was  well  to  defer  somewhat  to  them. 

And  so  Susy  continued  most  conveniently  ill  all  that  autumn, 
— and  many  others  afterward,  even  to  the  verge  of  death  at  times. 
She  managed  to  wash  for  her  neighbors  (ourselves  among  the  rest) 
about  six  days  out  of  seven,  but  she  did  not  officially  recover  until 
the  last  of  our  winter  apples  was  gone. 

“Man  shall,  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.”  I  was 
brought  up  on  that  sort  of  thing  by  the  dearest  of  stately  and  severe 
New  England  grandmothers.  Chepo  had  his  apples  that  time,  of 
course,  but  I  began  to  think  how  nice  it  would  be  to  persuade  him  to 
raise  his  own  apples  by  the  sweat  of  his  own  brow,  instead  of 
vicariously. 

“Chepo,”  I  called  out,  one  day  as  he  went  past,  “You  come 
here.”  He  came  slowly;  he  was  pretty  sure  the  apples  were  all  gone. 

“Chepo,  me  like  you;  me  give  you  something.” 

I  took  him  over  to  the  garden.  “Here,  Chepo,  are  ten  rooted 
grape-vines  all  ready  to  grow,  and  six  good  apple  trees  and  five  peach 
trees.  I  give.  You  take.” 

“What  I  do  wid  ’em?” 

“You  plant,  Chepo,  on  your  hill.  He  grow  easy.  I  show  you 
where;  I  show  you  how  plant.  Tomorrow  I  come  help  you.  Bimeby 
you  get  plenty  grape — three  year;  more  bimeby  plenty  peach,  plenty 
apple.  Susy  like  that;  your  little  grandson  he  like.” 

“Me  take,”  said  Chepo,  gathered  them  up  and  so  departed. 
He  lived  up  to  his  statement  literally, — and  no  more. 

I  had  shown  Chepo  how  to  “heel  them  in”  and  after  he  left  I  felt 
like  a  missionary  of  horticulture. 

So  I  took  an  old  spade  that  I  could  spare  anyhow, — I  meant  to 
give  it  to  my  interesting  pensioner,  Chepo — and  I  started  over  my 
hill,  across  a  hollow  and  up  his  hill,  along  an  old  abandoned  trail 
through  the  ceanothus  brush.  Chepo,  bent  almost  double,  could 
always  negotiate  that  pesky  trail  better  than  I  could  with  my  six  feet 
of  height  and  my  long-handled  spade. 

I  REACHED  his  cabin  to  find  it  deserted;  door  locked;  horses  gone; 
no  smoke  from  the  cold  chimney,  so  they  had  left  the  day  before. 
By  this  time,  after  a  couple  of  years’  experience  with  Chepo’s 
elusiveness  I  was  ready  for  anything,  so  I  began  to  explore  the  sur¬ 
roundings.  There  were  Chepo’s  barefoot  tracks  coming  in  yester- 
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day;  here  they  continued  down  to  the  spring  where  he  was  to  “heel 
in”  his  trees  till  I  came,  but  no  trees  were  there.  His  footprints 
went  right  on,  west  by  north,  to  a  descending  scarp  of  rock. 

“I  think  the  sinner  has  thrown  those  trees  away!”  I  said  to  my¬ 
self,  and,  exploring  below  the  rocks,  soon  found  them  drying  in  sun 
and  wind! 

It  was  a  trying  experience.  I  gathered  them  up,  took  them  to 
his  cabin,  laid  them  reflectively  on  Chepo’s  door-stone,  went  home, 
and  permanently  abandoned  any  idea  of  an  Indian  nursery. 

“Where  Chepo?”  I  asked  Frank  the  next  day. 

“Maybe  so  he  go  fishin’  down  ribber;  maybe  so  he  go  see  he  boy 
Jim  up  Crane  Bailey.” 

Chepo  came  along  the  next  week  with  an  indescribable  air  of 
peace,  good  will,  forbearance  and  charity.  He  sat  down  on  the 
doorstep. 

“How  you?  Me  bully.” 

I  looked  him  over,  and  considered  his  inscrutable  air  of  com¬ 
plete  ownership  of  the  mountains,  while  I,  poor  fellow,  was  tied 
down  to  one  little  piece  of  land,  by  daily  toil  “in  the  sweat  of  my 
brow.”  I  wondered  just  what  my  grandmother’s  grandmother  would 
have  said  to  a  New  England  Indian  who  acted  as  Chepo  had.  I 
approached  the  subject: 

“Chepo,  where  you  been  ?” 

“Bin  way  off,  up  Crane  Bailey.  My  boy,  dat  Jim,  he  get  drunk; 
he  t’row  he’s  wife  out  door,  break  her  leg.  He  wife  cry  all  night. 
Dat  berry  bad;  dat  whiskey.  No  flour,  no,  no  money.  My  poor 
boy,  Jim.” 

It  would  have  been  very  convincing  if  I  had  not  known  that  Jim 
was  chopping  wood,  and  could  not  possibly  get  any  whiskey  until  he 
had  been  paid  for  his  work.  Mrs.  Jim  had  gone  up  our  trail  only 
the  night  before. 

“Chepo!  That  big  lie!”  I  said. 

“What  for  you  ask  me?”  returned  Chepo,  smiling  very  sweetly. 

“Where  trees  I  give  you,  Chepo?” 

“Dat  trees?  Dat  berry  bad,”  said  Chepo.  “Come  back,  find 
tree  on  door-stone.  Guess  maybe  so  coyote  dig  him  up.  Too  bad! ” 

We  looked  at  each  other.  *  I  heard  that  wife  of  mine  laughing 
out  in  the  kitchen,  for  cabin  walls  are  thin,  and  doors  stand  open. 
Again  I  felt  my  utter  newness  in  all  this  ancient  world,  and  I  consid¬ 
ered  the  look  of  Old  Man  Chepo,  so  forgiving,  so  tolerant,  as  of  a  man 
to  a  foolish  child.  In  spite  of  myself  I,  too,  broke  out  into  laughter, 
and  fired  Chepo  out,  so  to  say,  with  all  the  honors  of  war,  and  all 
the  politeness  I  could  muster. 
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I  began  to  understand  why  the  Indians  for  fifty  miles  around 
had  a  care  of  what  they  said  about  Chepo. 

IT  MAY  seem  odd,  too,  but  really,  as  I  thought  the  matter  over 
from  Chepo’s  point  of  view,  why  should  I  interfere  in  his  methods 
of  life  by  giving  him  apple  trees  to  plant  ?  If  I  began  this  way,  and 
were  allowed  to  advise  in  all  his  little  affairs,  he  would  soon  have  to 
fence  a  field,  plow  it,  build  a  barn,  raise  hay,  fuss  and  moil  over  all 
the  horrid  things  that  white  people  suffered  from.  Chepo  hated  it  like 
poison,  but  then  he  liked  future  apples  from  my  orchard,  and  he  was 
a  very  Talleyrand  for  diplomacy,  and— -shades  of  our  Puritan  grand¬ 
mothers  !— his  lies,  we  agreed,  were  really  delightful!  Besides, 
Susy’s  washing  was  better  than  that  of  any  other  Indian  woman  in 
the  neighborhood. 

For  a  little  while  after  this  we  had  few  dealings,  none  of  them 
notable,  with  our  friend  Chepo.  My  neighbor,  Jack  Burns,  had  one, 
however. 

Jack  was  a  strict  temperance  man,  and  he  hated  to  observe  what 
happened  whenever  he  paid  Chepo  for  chopping  wood. 

Like  the  rest  of  the  Indians,  Chepo  abandoned  his  cabin  as  soon 
as  summer  came  and  lived  in  the  woods  wherever  he  chose.  So  Jack 
rode  down  through  the  brush,  as  soon  as  the  wood  was  corded  up,  and 
found  Chepo  lying  under  a  tree  while  Susy  got  supper. 

Jack  was  an  eloquent  talker,  and  he  explained  it  all  to  Chepo: 
“Chepo,  I  owe  you  eighteen  dollars.” 

A  long  pause  here,  while  Chepo  worked  it  out  in  chips. 

“Dat  all  right.” 

Then  Jack  told  about  flour  and  bacon  and  coffee,  and  told  how 

food  a  wife  Susy  was,  and  how  hard  she  worked,  ending  with:  “So 
’ll  buy  flour  and  bacon  and  other  grub  for  you,  Chepo.” 

“Susy  buy.” 

That  looked  good  to  Jack,  who,  as  he  told  me  afterward,  felt  that 
Chepo  had  some  sense  if  only  you  went  at  him  the  right  way. 

“All  right,  Chepo,  I’ll  give  Susy  some  of  that  money  for  grub. 
You  don’t  want  too  much  whiskey.” 

“Whiskey  bad,”  assented  Chepo,  with  suspicious  readiness. 
“Eighteen  dollars  here,  Chepo,  all  silver.  How  much  shall  I 
give  Susy  to  buy  bacon  and  beans  and  coffee  and  flour  ?” 

“Me  no  care,”  said  Chepo,  with  still  greater  readiness. 

“Bully  for  you,  Chepo,”  and  Jack  instantly  gave  Chepo  three 
dollars  and,  walking  over  to  the  fire,  gave  Susy  the  other  fifteen.  She 
looked  at  it  doubtfully  and  held  it  in  her  hand  while  she  went  on  cook¬ 
ing.  Jack  shook  hands  with  Chepo  and  started  to  untie  his  horse. 
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Chepo  rose,  walked  across  to  the  fire,  held  out  his  hand  to  Susy, 
before  the  astonished  eyes  of  Jack,  received  the  fifteen  dollars,  gave 
her  the  three,  and  turned  to  Jack. 

“That  better  way.  Good-bye,  Jack!” 

Our  neighbor  came,  and  told  it  to  us  in  sorrow  and  in  wrath. 
“Called  me  Jack,  too!” 

“They  like  first  names,”  I  said,  “and  who  can  blame  them? 
He  understood  you  fully,  and  your  sermonette  did  some  good,  other¬ 
wise  Susy  wouldn’t  have  had  the  three  dollars.  That  equals  three 
days  of  hard  washing. 

“As  for  names,  there  is  an  Indian  up  the  ridge  whose  little  boy 
my  wife  once  gave  medicine  to,  and  the  next  time  he  went  by  and  saw 
her  in  the  orchard  he  called  out  ‘Hello,  Julie.’  No  one  supposed  he 
knew  her  first  name.  Now  she  is  Julie  to  every  Indian  in  the  region. 

“Chepo  likes  you  all  right,  but  you  mustn’t  worry  him.  I  used 
to  myself,  but  I’ve  quit.’ 

Again  autumn  and  the  red,  red  apples;  the  much-traveled  Chepos 
were  back  in  their  cabin.  But  we  had  been  having  an  inroad  of 
half-wild  Indian  dogs.  They  killed  some  of  our  cats,  and  almost 
ended  poultry-raising. 

“Frank,”  I  said  to  the  Chief,  “dogs  very  bad.” 

“You  poison  him,”  he  advised. 

“Who  they  belong  to,  Frank?” 

“Too  many;  come  way  off.  You  kill.  Tell  Chepo  tie  up  he  dog 
two  t’ree  day.” 

So  I  called  Chepo  in,  and  told  him  about  it.  “All  right,”  said 
Chepo,  “me  tie.” 

That  night,  five  or  six  wild  and  utterly  worthless  dogs  yielded  to 
strychnine  in  my  yard,  the  cats  being  safely  locked  up.  They  were  dis¬ 
posed  of,  and  about  noon  my  wife  and  I  drove  out  together  toward  the 
village.  Just  outside  our  gate  we  saw  Old  Man  Chepo  slowly  walking 
beside  the  road.  He  really  looked  forlorn,  for  Susy  had  been  truly 
too  sick  to  do  any  washing,  and  he  was  on  short  commons. 

He  stopped  us  and  stood,  quivering  with  emotion.  Several  times 
he  tried  to  speak  and  failed.  We  thought  Susy  was  worse.  Would 
we  better  go  over  to  his  cabin  and  see  what  we  could  do  ?  Poor  old 
fellow! 

He  looked  at  me  in  a  hurt  way,  as  if  I  was  to  blame  for  something. 
What  on  earth  had  I  done  ?  Then  he  said : 

“Las’  night  dat  dog  he  come  home.  I  tie  him  up  an’  gib  him 
grub.  He  break  rope  and  run  off.  Bimeby  he  come  home,  brekbus 
time.  He  berry  sick.” 

Here  Old  Man  Chepo’s  face  began  to  work,  and  as  we  looked  at 
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him  both  my  wife  and  I  felt  that  this,  this  was  surely  genuine  if  any¬ 
thing  on  earth  was. 

How  we  had  laughed  at  poor  old  Chepo,  with  all  his  harmless, 
amusing  shifts  and  audacities!  He  was  our  own  Indian  neighbor, 
and  his  poor  dog  was  sick. 

“That  too  bad,  Chepo,”  I  said.  “I  go  see  your  dog  right  now.” 

Chepo  leaned  against  the  wagon  wheel  in  absolute  sorrow.  “Dat 
no  use,  Shain.  Dat  dog  he  lay  down,  he  stretch  out  dat  way,  he  get 
hard,  no  can  bend  he  leg.  Maybe  so  he  die!” 

“Oh,”  my  wife  cried  out  (never  have  I  regretted  that  she  spoke 
first).  “We  have  poisoned  poor  Old  Man  Chepo’s  dog.  Oh,  give 
him  something  quick,  and  tell  him  we’ll  never  put  out  poison  again.” 

“Chepo,”  I  said,  “that  awful  hard  on  you.  It’s  all  my  fault,  I 
suppose.”  I  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket  and  brought  out  a  large  round 
silver  dollar — all  I  had  with  me.  I  wished  it  was  more.  How  much 
enjoyment  Chepo  had  given  me  all  these  years,  and  now  I  had  poi¬ 
soned  his  dog!  As  I  handed  over  the  dollar,  however,  I  could  not 
help  being  glad  his  usual  half-dozen  had  diminished  for  various  reasons 
to  the  homely  one-eyed  yellow  mongrel  which  he  now  mourned. 

OLD  MAN  CHEPO  pulled  himself  together,  slipped  gently 
back  some  ten  feet  to  the  bank,  climbed  up  several  feet  and  sat 
down  under  a  manzanita  bush.  He  pulled  out  his  red  cotton 
bandana,  mopped  his  face,  then  tied  the  dollar  carefully  into  one  cor¬ 
ner.  The  sad  episode  seemed  over.  Poor  lonesome  Chepo!  My 
wife  and  I  had  tears  in  our  eyes.  “I’ll  send  him  up  a  sack  of  flour, 
too,”  I  whispered.  She  nodded  in  approval,  and  I  picked  up  the 
reins  to  start  on  when  suddenly  the  yellow  mongrel  bounded  out  of 
the  bushes,  and  sat  up  by  his  master. 

Chepo  looked  at  him  in  mild  surprise,  but  no  whit  abashed,  then 
looked  at  us  with  melancholy  regret. 

“Maybe  so  dat  dog  all  right  now.  Get  well  mighty  d - quick. 

Maybe  so  dat  dollar  pretty  good  med’cine.”  They  were  just  beyond 
the  reach  of  my  whip,  and  the  rascals  knew  it,  of  course.  They  sat 
there  side  by  side,  withdrawn  into  an  impenetrable  silence.  What 
were  we,  little  and  fluctuating  whites  of  a  few  generations,  feverishly 
surging  across  their  world.  Chepo  patted  his  dog  and  smiled  at  him; 
the  dog  wagged  his  stub  and  grinned  at  Chepo. 

I  laughed  out  till  the  rocks  reechoed,  while  my  wife  tried  in  vain 
to  keep  her  pose  of  offended  dignity. 

“You  smart  man,  Chepo.  You  cheat  me  good  this  time.  Now 
you  stop.  Lies  very  bad.” 

But  any  force  that  the  rebuke  might  have  had  was  materially 
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lessened  by  the  shouts  of  laughter  with  which  my  wife  and  I  drove 
down  the  mountain  road. 

The  next  year  Old  Man  Chepo  moved  off  somewhere,  and  we 
missed  him.  True,  when  his  cabin  was  torn  down  by  some  other 
Indians,  the  hitching  ropes,  dog  chains,  old  tools  and  odds  and  ends 
we  had  lost  and  forgotten  turned  up  in  a  somewhat  surprising  way,  but 
the  sum  total  was  of  very  small  value,  and  we  had  been  proverbially 
careless,  ourselves. 

I  heard  at  last  that  Chepo  was  badly  off — had  been  severely 
burned  and  was  really  in  want.  So  I  went  over  to  see  him,  and  took 
a  sack  of  flour.  “All  same  that  dog,  Chepo,  that  dog  I  poison.  One 
dollar,  one  sack  flour,  pretty  good  pay,”  I  said,  facetiously. 

He  was  lying  on  the  floor  by  the  fireplace,  a  mere  dark  ghost  of  a 
man,  but  he  looked  at  me  with  the  same  old  Chepo  look.  “That 
dog — he  real  dead — now,”  he  said.  His  inscrutable  look  made  me 
feel  as  if  I  were  somewhat  late  in  bringing  the  flour.  I  knew  that  if 
I  stayed  very  long  Chepo  would  invent  an  irrefutable  reason  for 
offering  up  another  dollar  to  the  memory  of  Mongrel  One-Eye,  so 
1  departed. 

The  interview  somewhat  disappointed  me.  I  had  a  vague  idea 
that  Chepo  might  have  shown  a  little  gratitude.  He  might  have  told 
me  I  was  his  good  friend, — might  have  dropped  a  repentant  tear  over 
his  own  shortcomings.  Indeed  I  invented  several  such  expressions 
for  Chepo  and  tried  them  on  my  wife.  But  she  rejected  them  with 
utter  scorn. 

“It  never  happened  that  way  in  the  world,”  she  declared.  “ Chepo 
is  too  elemental.  He  does  what  he  does,  and  he  thinks  what  he  thinlcs 
and  his  yesterdays  are  forever  past.” 

A  fewr  days  later  Charley  Camino,  the  Indian  doctor,  came  past. 

“You  come  cry  tonight?  Big  Injun  cry.  Ole  Man  Chepo  he 
dead.” 


We  went.  We  sat  near  the  mourners  around  the  fire,  under  the 
pines.  Old  Man  Chepo’s  delightful  shifts  and  diplomacies  were  no 
more. 

When  our  turn  came  we  walked  forward  and  looked  in  his  face. 
It  had  taken  on  that  wonderful  expression  which  none  can  fathom, 
or  describe.  We  know  it  in  our  own  dead — that  mysterious  knowl¬ 
edge  and  aloofness.  On  the  face  of  Chepo,  besides  something  of 
this,  there  had  come  out  a  certain  weirdness,  and  a  kinship  to  the 
coyote  and  lynx  of  his  own  mountains.  Had  Old  Man  Chepo  ever 
seemed  to  me  a  mere  nagging  pensioner  ?  If  so,  he  had  at  last  taken 
his  own  rightful  place  among  all  the  children  of  the  Forest — and  we 
were  not  free  of  debts  to  him. 
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A  PROGRESSIVE  EXHIBITION  OF  AMERICAN 
ARCHITECTURE,  AND  ITS  ENVIRONMENT 

HE  Architectural  League  of  New  York  has  just  brought 
together  architects,  sculptors,  decorators,  brick  men, 
pottery  workers  and  the  makers  of  beautiful  gardens 
for  the  twenty-seventh  time.  For  the  first  few  years 
of  its  life,  it  would  probably  have  been  very  difficult 
to  tell  one  League  exhibition  from  another,  for  there 
was  the  invariable  annual  assortment  of  Italian  villas, 
imitation  Gothic  cathedrals,  English  country  houses  and  French 
eccentricities.  The  Association  apparently  met  to  show  what  had 
been  done  in  other  countries  and  what  could  not  be  done  in  this. 
Even  the  most  serious  of  our  own  artists  had  very  little  to  say  that 
was  of  value  to  the  art  and  architecture  of  America.  As  for  the 
builders,  their  individuality  had  no  expression  whatever,  and  the 
mural  decorators  were  still  hovering  around  thoughts  of  Justice 
and  Truth  and  Hemispheres  in  Greek  draperies.  Indeed,  through 
the  first  decade  of  its  existence  it  seemed  as  though  the  League  were 
accomplishing  almost  nothing,  and  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
out  of  these  repeated  meetings  and  the  bringing  together  of  the  work 
of  dozens  of  sincere  men  has  grown  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  of 
progress  which  has  resulted  in  the  achievement  which  has  been 
shown  at  these  exhibitions  in  the  last  few  years.  The  fact  that  at  the 
beginning  these  men  were  willing  to  spend  money  and  time,  would 
prove  that  their  purpose  was  to  accomplish  all  in  their  power,  and  for 
each  man  to  watch  his  neighbor’s  work,  his  achievement  or  his 
failure,  to  profit  by  what  each  other  did,  to  reach  out  for  suggestions, 
to  determine  to  better  his  own  standard  from  one  year  to  another, 
unquestionably  furnished  the  force  which  has  resulted  in  so  notable 
an  exhibition  as  the  one  presented  this  season. 

How  much  has  been  accomplished  since  those  first  meetings  it 
would  be  difficult  to  understand  without  repeatedly  visiting  the 
Twenty-seventh  Annual  Exhibition  now  at  the  Fine  Arts  Galleries 
on  West  Fifty-seventh  Street.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  best  that  the 
League  has  ever  shown.  It  is  modern,  original,  practical  with 
widest  spirit  of  interest  in  all  worth-while  work  that  is  being  done 
in  this  country,  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  most  reverent  spirit  of 
appreciation  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  past  in  other  countries. 
There  is  a  room  full  of  Beaux  Arts  drawings,  marvels  of  technique 
and  accuracy  and  loyalty  to  the  old  standards,  which  for  so  long  a 
time  were  the  only  standards;  but  in  the  three  adjoining  rooms  where 
the  modern  exhibitions  are  shown,  there  is  the  liveliest  inquiry  into 
all  that  this  country  has  done,  is  doing  and  may  do.  The  Vander¬ 
bilt  Gallery  is  largely  given  over  to  the  designs  and  drawings  in  archi- 
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tectural  experimentation.  There  are  new  ideas  for  churches,  for 
civic  buildings,  for  railroad  stations,  for  schools,  for  municipal  halls ; 
there  are  modern  and  practical  suggestions  for  houses,  large  and 
small,  and  for  gardens,  rare,  beautiful,  vital,  with  all  the  possibilities 
of  economy  and  comfort  carried  out  to  the  last  degree. 

In  this  article  we  present  several  of  the  most  interesting  houses,  a 
new  skyscraper,  and  some  designs  for  brickwork.  In  the  April 
number  of  The  Craftsman  we  shall  have  articles  on  two  features  of 
the  exhibition  which  seemed  particularly  interesting  to  us.  One 
will  be  the  treatment  of  an  estate  by  Albro  and  Lindeberg,  showing 
the  various  houses  and  the  handling  of  the  landscape;  the  other  will 
show  the  lovely  gardens  of  Mr.  Platt  and  Mr.  Saltus,  both  landscape 
architects  of  significance.  In  a  general  review  of  this  exhibition 
we  find  it  difficult  not  to  stop  and  dwell  upon  the  work  of  these  firms, 
which  are  of  the  widest  value  to  architects  and  builders  and  lovers 
of  gardens  in  America. 

The  bungalow  which  we  reproduce,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Wilson 
Eyre,  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  extremely  interesting  and  prac¬ 
tical  work  which  we  are  doing  in  domestic  architecture  in  America. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  thatweareestablishinginthis country 
a  new  and  significant  type  of  home  building.  The  first  inspiration 
for  this  work  was  felt  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  conditions  of  climate 
and  of  building  materials  enforced  a  new  type  of  house,  a  type  suited 
to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  people  of  new  ideas  and  modes 
of  living.  It  never  seemed  to  occur  to  the  Pacific  Coast  people  that 
they  should  imitate  anything  or  anybody.  The  material  at  their 
hand  was  adobe,  which  we  later  have  worked  out  into  numberless 
ideals  in  concrete  and  cement.  They  had  plenty  of  space,  and  so 
they  built  one-story  buildings,  which  were  cheaper.  The  best  ideal 
of  architecture  which  was  about  them  was  in  the  old  Mission  build¬ 
ings.  These  they  studied,  and  adapted  to  modern  conditions.  The 
wood  most  convenient  for  their  use,  most  durable  to  the  climate, 
was  the  redwood,  beautiful  in  color  and  interesting  in  texture,  and 
so  the  California  bungalow  grew  to  its  rare  perfection. 

In  the  East  we  are  adjusting  this  bungalow  to  a  more  elaborate 
system  of  living.  We  are  making  it  a  two-story  house,  but  we  are 
holding  all  the  features  which  render  it  the  American  type  of  do¬ 
mestic  architecture.  The  pergolas  of  Italy  and  of  the  West  are 
both  finding  their  way  over  the  paths  and  porches  of  our  new  homes. 
We  want  to  live  outdoors,  yet  we  want  some  shade  from  our  long 
cloudless  days.  So  the  vine-covered  pergola  is  becoming  an  almost 
inseparable  phase  of  our  domestic  architecture.  We  have  been  so 
slow  in  building  the  houses  we  need,  in  painting  the  scenes  we  love, 
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SON  EYRE,  ARCHITECT!  AN  EXCELLENT  EXAMPLE 
OF  THE  BEST  MODERN  DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE. 


TWO  TYPES  OF  MODERN  COLONIAL  COTTAGES  AT  KENSING¬ 
TON,  GREAT  NECK,  L.  I.:  AYMAR  EMBURY,  II,  ARCHITECT. 
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THE  MADISON'  AVENUE  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK:  THE  NEW 
TYPE  OF  SKYSCRAPER:  C.  A.  VALENTINE,  ARCHITECT. 
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in  modeling  conditions  of  vital  interest  in  our  sculpture,  that  it  is 
hard  to  limit  our  enthusiasm  for  the  genuinely  artistic  and  practical 
domestic  architecture  which  is  beginning  to  adorn  our  landscape, 
and  which  was  so  beautifully  represented  at  the  Architectural  League. 

The  new  churches  shown  at  the  League  are  in  a  way  as  essentially 
modern  and  American  as  our  houses.  They  are  built  for  greater 
comfort,  suited  to  the  building  materials  and  to  the  land  which  they 
are  to  adorn,  just  as  our  new  civic  structures  are  mighty  and  strong 
and  simple  and  practical,  useful  in  every  detail.  The  skyscraper 
we  have  often  spoken  of  as  a  significant  phase  of  American  architecture. 
It  grows  more  significant  as  the  years  go  by,  more  simple,  more 
honest,  more  really  beautiful.  All  this  we  have  said  many  times, 
and  the  League  this  year  proves  the  value  of  our  prophecy. 

Of  the  gardens  and  gateways  shown,  the  brick  fountains  and 
mantels,  the  model  cities  (especially  the  Forest  Hills  Gardens,  of 
which  Grosvenor  Atterbury  is  the  building  architect  and  Frederic 
Olmsted  the  landscape  architect),  too  much  could  not  be  said.  And 
then  there  are  interesting  fountains  by  Enid  Yandell,  C.  A.  Heber, 
AnnaHyattand  Janet  Scudder,  and  modern  tapestries  by  Albert  Herter. 

A  detail  of  the  Marshall  Field  Memorial  by  Daniel  Chester  French 
was  the  dominating  figure  in  sculpture.  Of  the  mural  decorations 
the  most  significant,  in  the  eyes  of  the  League,  at  least,  were,  the 
“Legends  of  the  Saragossa  Sea,”  “The  Triumph  of  a  Condottiere,” 
the  large  canvas,  “The  Pioneers,”  by  Maynard  Dixon,  the  Indian 
pictures  by  E.  W.  Deming  and  the  sketches  by  C.  Y.  Turner  for  the 
Hudson  County  Courthouse.  The  workers  in  ecclesiastical  archi¬ 
tecture  were  most  interestingly  represented  by  Charles  R.  Lamb 
and  there  were  stained-glass  windows  by  Taber  Sears,  Joseph  Lauber 
and  Helen  Maitland  Armstrong.  There  were  delightful  Italian 
panels  by  Ernest  Peixotto  and  figure  drawings  by  E.  H.  Blashfield. 
Sewell  was  there  with  his  Mediaeval  people,  and  there  was  one  most 
interesting  and  humorous  caprice  for  a  mural  decoration  by  George 
Bellows.  The  best  stencil  work  shown  was  a  series  of  panels  of 
ducks,  geese,  chickens  and  pelicans  designed  by  Carton  Moorepark, 
intended  for  a  decoration  for  a  child’s  room.  It  was  delightful  in 
color  and  charmingly  humorous. 

In  this  fine  arts  end  of  this  exhibition,  as  in  the  recent  Academy 
exhibitions  and  the  Water-Color  shows,  we  find  again  and  again 
the  charming  use  of  children  as  subjects  for  painter,  sculptor  and 
decorator, — happy  children  at  play,  humorous  children  and  the 
purely  decorative  children  in  bas  relief  and  stencil  work.  Also,  we 
find  everywhere  a  presentation  of  art  for  children,  in  book  illustra¬ 
tions,  in  room  decorations  and  in  portraits. 
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To  a  Water  Fowl: 

“He  who,  from  zone  to  zone. 

Guides  through  the  boundless  sky,  thy  certain  flight.” — W.  C.  Bryant. 

IIE  instinct  of  migration  in  birds,  one  of  the  great 
mysteries  of  Nature,  is  full  of  both  scientific  and 
romantic  interest.  Probably  no  phase  of  animal  life 
has  so  completely  baffled  the  skill  of  scientists  or  stimu¬ 
lated  the  fancy  of  poets,  as  this  wonderful  yearly  com¬ 
ing  and  going  of  our  feathered  “wardens  of  the  fields.” 

How  accurate  this  force  that  directs  their  flight  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  from  the  tropics  to  the  frigid  zones!  How  strong  the 
tireless  wings!  How  sweet  the  memory  that  encourages  them  to 
dare  the  hardships  of  the  perilous  journey  back  to  their  home  and 
how  true  the  compass  that  delivers  them  to  the  familiar  orchard, 
grove  or  shore! 

The  secret  of  their  guiding  and  the  reason  for  the  marvelous 
flights  remain  mysteries  as  inexplicable  now  as  in  the  days  when  Homer 
questioned  and  Linnaeus  began  to  record  his  observations.  Strange 
theories  have  been  advanced  from  time  to  time,  so  ridiculous,  senti¬ 
mental  and  foolish  that  it  seems  impossible  to  believe  they  could 
have  been  seriously  considered.  One  theory  was  that  birds  went 
to  the  moon  for  the  winter,  another  was  that  they  hibernated  in  trees, 
caves  or  in  mud  at  the  bottom  of  lakes.  Even  Linnaeus  and  Cuvier 
believed  that  swallows  spent  the  winter  in  a  torpid  state,  buried  in 
mud.  Strangely  hidden  in  mystery  even  now  is  the  disappearance  of 
the  chimney-swift  and  swallows,  for  our  present-day  scientists  are 
forced  to  acknowledge  that  they  do  not  know  where  these  fleet-winged 
birds  go  or  from  whence  they  return. 

Some  ornithologists  say  that  birds  but  drift  before  the  cold  winds 
or  follow  the  pleasurable  emotion  of  flying  toward  moist  south  winds, 
or  follow  the  sun  in  response  to  a  desire  for  longer  days,  or  that  they 
are  influenced  bv  meteorological  conditions,  or  that  they  are  pos¬ 
sessed  by  a  sixth  sense — that  of  direction.  Frank  M.  Chapman 
says,  “I  believe  that  the  origin  of  this  great  pilgrimage  of  countless 
millions  of  birds  is  to  be  found  in  the  existence  of  an  annual  nesting 
season.  In  my  opinion  it  is  exactly  paralleled  by  the  migrations  of 
shad,  salmon  and  other  fishes  to  the  spawning  grounds  and  the  regular 
return  of  seals  to  their  breeding  rookeries."  Alfred  Russell  Wallace 
and  many  other  modern  scientists  also  lay  emphasis  on  this  theory 
of  seeking  a  retreat  where  the  young  can  be  reared  in  safety, 
where  food  is  plentiful  and  long  flights  to  and  from  the  nest  of  hungry 
fledglings  are  not  necessary. 
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The  question  of  food  undoubtedly  plays  an  important  part,  and 
it  may  be,  as  has  been  suggested,  that  this  search  for  food  may  have 
begun  thousands  of  years  ago  in  a  small  way,  venturing  into  the  next 
field,  then  the  next  valley,  then  the  next,  increasing  the  distance  of 
exploration  until,  as  time  went  on,  it  has  become  simply  an  hereditary 
habit.  Dr.  Allen  says  that  migration  of  birds  is  but  the  outcome  of 
the  glacial  period,  that  it  is  the  growth  of  ages,  of  gradually  adding 
new  territory  for  feeding  and  breeding  purposes,  that  the  inherent 
experiences  of  many  generations  have  resulted  in  the  present  migratory 
instinct. 

But  how  is  it  that  these  “guests  of  summer”  find  their  way? 
Some  mighty  force  draws  them  together  in  flocks  numbering  thou¬ 
sands  at  times.  Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  sight  of  countless  birds 
gathering  together,  chattering  excitedly,  for  weeks  sometimes,  and 
awakening  some  morning  to  find  that  not  a  bird  is  in  sight — they  had 
departed  in  the  night  for  faraway,  unknown,  sunlit  lands.  Some 
birds,  right  after  the  nesting  season,  begin  to  resort  nightly  to  certain 
roosts,  as  if  organizing  for  some  great  undertaking.  During  this  time 
they  are  generally  moulting,  resting  from  the  arduous  duties  of  rear¬ 
ing  their  young,  feeding  greedily  that  they  may  be  in  fit  condition  for 
the  exhaustive  flight.  They  are  putting  on  a  new  coat  of  plumage 
also  at  this  time,  and  when  all  is  in  readiness  according  to  their  ideas, 
they  silently  depart.  The  flights  are  generally  by  night,  the  old 
birds  leading  the  way.  The  strong  winged  birds,  such  as  the  bobo¬ 
links,  blackbirds  and  orioles  fly  by  day,  making  brief  stops  for  food. 
The  swallows  and  swifts,  being  almost  tireless  of  wing,  travel  by  day 
also  and  obtain  food  as  they  fly.  The  weaker,  more  timid  birds,  such 
as  the  thrushes,  vireos,  warblers,  wrens,  travel  by  night  and  feed 
during  the  day. 

THE  eyesight  of  a  bird  is  exceptionally  keen  and,  no  doubt, 
though  they  often  fly  a  mile  high  or  more,  they  see  and  follow 
the  large  rivers,  coast  lines  or  mountain  ranges.  We  know 
that  their  route  often  follows  these.  Their  hearing  also  must  be  of 
help  to  them  in  determining  their  course.  Many  dangers  are  en¬ 
countered,  such  as  fogs, — when  they  lose  their  way, — birds  of  prey 
which  follow  the  flocks  and,  above  all,  the  hunters.  Sometimes 
these  “winged  marches”  are  made  leisurely,  at  other  times  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  thousands  of  miles  are  covered  with  little 
rest.  The  males  often  start  some  weeks  in  advance,  waiting  at  the 
old  home  for  the  coming  of  their  mates. 

The  trail  of  the  bobolinks  has  been  most  thoroughly  traced, 
and  an  interesting  one  it  is.  They  come  to  us  in  May,  raise  their 
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families,  and  make  themselves  at  home  in  our  fields  until  the  latter 
part  of  July  or  August.  Then  they  begin  to  congregate  in  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay,  where  they  are  known  as  reed  birds,  then  down  to  the 
South  they  fly  and  are  called  rice  birds.  By  October  they  have  gone 
again,  some  flying  by  way  of  Cuba,  others  to  Central  America,  some 
to  the  banks  of  the  Amazon  and  Central  Brazil,  returning  to  us  again 
in  May. 

The  study  of  the  scientific  and  economical  relation  of  birds  to 
man,  to  each  other  and  to  the  plants  is  of  intense  interest  to  many 
people,  but  there  is  another  phase  of  this  great  subject  of  bird  life, 
and  that  is  their  esthetic  value.  In  this  relation  their  appeal  to  our 
love  and  interest  is  universal,  for  is  there  anyone  with  heart  so  callous 
that  it  is  not  stirred  by  the  sight  of  the  first  bluebird,  or  at  the  call 
of  our  old  friend  the  robin  when  he  returns  again  to  us  for  another 
summer  ?  Can  anyone  help  feeling  a  tenderness  for  the  little  familiar 
birds,  those  “that  seem  indigenous  to  the  open  fields”?  They  flit 
busily  and  cheerily  about,  building  their  marvelous  little  nests,  sing¬ 
ing  a  song  now  and  then  as  they  work,  so  piercingly  sweet,  the  listener 
stands  motionless  with  the  wonder,  the  beauty,  the  joy  of  it.  Can 
Nature  show  us  a  lovelier  sight  than  a  nesting  bird  under  the  boughs 
of  a  blossoming  fruit  tree  ?  Is  not  the  song  of  the  unseen  thrush  one 
of  the  most  thrilling  things  in  the  world?  Is  not  the  soft  fluttering 
sound  welling  out  of  the  dark  blue  void  of  an  April  night  as  the  birds 
are  passing  far  overhead  on  their  mysterious  flight,  like  the  beating 
of  angels’  wings  ? 

The  poets  have  honored  the  birds  in  song,  melodious  as  their  own 
notes  of  love  and  joy.  Is  not  the  very  essence  of  spring  contained  in 
James  Whitcomb  Riley’s  “The  First  Bluebird?” 

“Jest  rain  and  snow!  and  rain  again! 

And  dribble!  drip!  and  blow! 

Then  snow!  and  thaw!  and  slush!  and  then — 

sf;  ^  ♦ 

A  breezy,  treesv,  beesy  hum 

Too  sweet  for  anything!” 

The  bluebird  is  the  first  of  the  birds  to  arrive  North,  hastening 
so  eagerly  to  his  old  haunts  that  sometimes  his  azure  coat  becomes 
white  with  snowflakes.  He  is  in  truth  the  “herald  of  April,”  for  he 
generally  comes  at  least  one  week  in  advance  of  this  delightful  month. 
He  sings  as  he  flies  close  along  the  ground,  in  a  pleading,  plaintive 
quiet  way,  as  if  only  for  the  ears  of  his  mate.  Quite  the  opposite 
is  the  exultant  song  of  the  meadow-lark,  who  wants  all  the  world 
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to  know  that  love  is  in  his  heart.  The  bluebird  is  like  a  bit  of  cerulean 
sky  detached  and  flitting  about  among  the  groves  and  fields  of  earth. 
John  Burroughs  has  written  with  inspiration  so  true  that  there  is  little 
left  for  one  to  do  in  writing  of  this  spring  favorite  than  to  quote  his 
words:  “When  Nature  made  the  bluebird  she  wished  to  propitiate 
both  the  sky  and  the  earth,  so  she  gave  him  the  color  of  one  on  his 
back  and  the  hue  of  the  other  on  his  breast,  and  ordained  that  his 
appearance  in  spring  should  denote  that  the  strife  and  war  between 
these  two  elements  were  at  an  end.  He  is  the  peace-harbinger; 
in  him  the  celestial  and  terrestrial  strike  hands  and  are  fast  friends.” 

THE  red-winged  blackbirds  soon  follow,  the  familiar  robin  hunts 
about  for  his  old  nest,  then  the  song-sparrow  begins  to  insist, 
in  spite  of  the  bleak  appearance  of  the  earth,  that  “spring  is 
here,  is  here.”  He  has  well  been  called  “the  poet  of  the  unadorned 
pastures.”  The  phoebe,  fox-sparrow,  meadow-lark  come  next,  then 
the  kingfisher,  mourning  dove,  swamp  and  field-sparrows,  purple 
finches,  tree-swallows,  myrtle  warblers,  pipits,  kinglets.  The  last 
of  April  sees  the  whippoorwill,  towhee,  purple  martins,  house  wren, 
brown  thrasher,  catbird,  green  heron,  sandpiper.  By  the  eighth  of 
May  migration  is  at  its  height,  the  birds  arriving  almost  too  fast  for  the 
student  and  lover  to  keep  track  of  them.  The  night-hawk,  flycatcher, 
bobolink,  indigo-hunting,  grosbeak,  tanager,  yellow  warbler  rush  in 
almost  simultaneously.  If  the  season  is  an  early  one  this  order  is 
hurried  and  varied  somewhat,  but  by  June  everyone  is  happily  at 
home  again. 

Though  there  is  such  a  constant  arriving  and  departing  of  the  birds 
in  the  spring  that  it  is  hard  to  study  them  all,  yet  it  is  much  easier  than 
in  the  fall,  when  they  leave  so  unexpectedly.  Some  birds,  such  as 
the  tree-sparrows,  juncoes,  winter  wrens,  golden-crowned  kinglets, 
brown  creepers,  come  North  in  the  fall  and  leave  again  in  March  or 
April.  The  southward  flights  start  sometimes  as  early  as  July,  when 
the  blackbirds  begin  to  congregate,  and  by  November  it  is  almost 
all  over  again.  The  Eastern  sparrow,  bluebird  and  robin  winter 
near  the  Gulf  coast,  the  majority  of  insectivorous  birds  in  the  West 
Indies  or  Central  America.  Some  of  the  snipe  and  plovers  breed  with¬ 
in  the  arctic  circle  and  winter  on  the  coast  of  Patagonia. 

John  Burroughs  says  that  great  pleasure  can  be  had  from  a 
“pursuit  of  just  the  friendship  of  birds,”  leaving  aside  the  desire  to 
call  them  by  name,  to  know  how  they  accomplish  their  aerial  pil¬ 
grimage,  and  that  we  may  love  them  and  enjoy  their  winning  ways, 
while  the  scientist  seeks  only  to  know  them  and  understand  the  secret 
of  their  ways. 
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The  scientist’s  interest  in  a  robin  ceases  at  the  completion  of 
exhaustive  notes  upon  his  habits,  food,  anatomy,  but  we  have  loved 
him  as  a  lifelong  friend  and  do  not  care  to  subject  a  friend  to  a 
critical  analysis.  Our  love  for  the  robin  began  when  with  a  merry  call 
from  him  we  tiptoed  with  childish  craft  across  the  lawn,  through  the 
long  grass  of  the  orchard,  even  into  the  boughs  of  the  apple  tree 
in  an  earnest  though  futile  effort  to  capture  the  pretty  singer  and  keep 
him  with  us  always.  But  he  comes  of  his  own  accord  again  and  again 
to  our  gardens,  seeking  protection  while  he  nests,  singing  his  way 
into  our  hearts,  filling  the  earth  with  melody,  adding  beyond  expres¬ 
sion  to  the  joy  and  beauty  of  the  world. 


TO  A  BLUEBIRD 


WHILE  yet  the  pall  of  white  snow  wraps  the  hill 
And  all  the  world  of  winter  stretches  drear, 

Now  breaking  the  iron  sabbath  of  the  year 
Thou  comest  waking  with  thy  song  the  rill. 

How  all  the  startled  echoes  thrill  and  thrill 
Stirred  deep  with  thy  entrancing  largess  clear, 

And  how  the  void  and  breathless  atmosphere 
Seems  with  thy  presence  suddenly  to  fill! 

Hail,  herald  of  the  April,  hail  to  thee! 

Back  to  the  wearied  bosom  thou  dost  bring 
The  raptured  tides  of  hope  and  joy  and  mirth. 

Sing  on,  O  spirit  of  glad  minstrelsy 
Still  wearing  heaven’s  livery  on  thy  wing, 

And  on  thy  breast  the  homely  garb  of  earth! 

Edward  Wilbur  Mason. 


MODERN  COUNTRY  HOMES  IN  ENGLAND:  BY 
BARRY  PARKER:  NUMBER  TWENTY-TWO, 
SECOND  PART 


,N  THE  February  issue  we  considered  the  building  of 
cottages  having  comparatively  narrow  frontage,  but 
plans  for  cottages  that  are  less  restricted  in  this  re¬ 
spect  are  also  worth  careful  study.  Perhaps  we 
should  begin  by  considering  those  which  have  a 
frontage  not  wide  enough  to  preclude  their  being  used 
within,  or  very  close  to,  town  areas,  where  land  is  not 
so  costly  that  a  garden  is  impossible,  and  yet  is  sufficiently  valuable 
to  render  impracticable  anything  but  a  small  garden  plot  for  each 
house, — the  areas,  in  fact,  on  which  most  cottages  are  built.  In  such 
places  the  custom  is  to  build  the  cottages  in  rows,  each  cottage  as  a 
rule  having  only  the  prospect  afforded  by  the  row  of  houses  across  the 
street.  If  the  streets  run  east  and  west,  the  living  rooms  of  cottages 
on  the  south  side  face  north. 

Let  us  see  whether  some  substitute  for  the  row  could  not  be  de¬ 
vised,  eliminating  some  of  its  most  unpleasant  characteristics  without 
increasing  the  frontage  required  or  the  cost  of  building.  Interior 
and  exterior  photographs  of  a  pair  of  cottages  built  at  Starbeck  in 
Yorkshire  are  given  here.  The  design  for  these  cottages  was  deter¬ 
mined  by  considerations  of  the  possibility  of  repeating  them,  ar- 
ranged  as  sug¬ 
gested  in  Diagram 
Ten.  As  the  out¬ 
look  from  such  cot¬ 
tages  must  in  most 
cases  be  very  limit¬ 
ed,  it  was  obvious¬ 
ly  important  that 
whatever  outlook 
was  to  be  obtained 
should  be  the  best 
the  site  could 
afford.  If  the  cot¬ 
tages  at  Starbeck 
were  disposed  on 
the  site  in  the  way 
shown  in  Diagram 
Ten  and  in  the 
photograph  of  a 
model,  the  grave 
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FRONT  OF 
ROW  OF 
COTTAGES 
SHOWN  IN 
DIAGRAM 
TEN. 


defects  of  rows  on  either  side  of  a  street  would  be  absent.  Each 
living  room  would  have  windows  on  three  sides,  and  the  most 
limited  outlook  from  any  one  of  these  windows  would  be  across  two 
gardens,  or  one  garden  and  the  street.  From  most  points  of  view  a 
more  extended  outlook  would  be  commanded.  Every  living  room 
would  have  a  south  window  and  in  addition  either  an  east  or  west 
window,  and  would  get  a  very  large  proportion  of  sunshine.  Every 
scullery  would  face  south.  Out  of  every  three  bedrooms,  two  would 
face  the  south, 
a  n  d  the  third 
would  have  an 
east  or  west  win¬ 
dow,  so  that  an 
estate  laid  out 
on  these  lines 
woidd  not  have 
a  sunless  room 
upon  it. 

When  laying 
out  an  estate  on 
which  cottages 
are  to  be  built, 
it  is  necessary  in 
each  specific  in¬ 
stance  to  deter¬ 
mine  first  what 
will  prove  to  be 
the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  way  of 
providing  access 
to  the back of  the 
cottages.  Broad¬ 
ly  speaking, 
there  are  two  al¬ 
ternative  ways  of 
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Barry  Parker  and  Raymond  Unwin,  Architects. 


A  PAIR  OF  COTTAGES  AT  STARBECK, 
YORKSHIRE:  SEE  DIAGRAMS  10  AND  1  1. 

INTERIOR  OF  A  COTTAGE  AT  STAR- 
BECK,  YORKSHIRE,  ENGLAND. 


Barry  Parker  and  Raymond  Unwin ,  Architects 


BLOCK  OF  FOUR  TWO-BEDROOM  COT¬ 
TAGES:  FOR  PLANS  SEE  DIAGRAM  TWELVE. 


MODEL  MADE  FROM  DIAGRAM  TEN,  SHOW¬ 
ING  BACKS  OF  COTTAGES. 


Barry  Parker  and  Raymond  Unwin ,  Architects. 


A  PAIR  OF  CONCRETE  SEMI-DETACHED  COT¬ 
TAGES!  FOR  PLAN  SEE  DIAGRAM  THIRTEEN- 

GROUP  OF  EIGHT  COTTAGES!  SEE  DIAGRAM 
SIXTEEN. 


DETAIL  OF  WORKING  KITCHEN  IN  DIAGRAM 
FOURTEEN,  SHOWING  OVEN  AND  HOT  PLATE. 

FIREPLACE  IN  LIVING  ROOM  OF  SAME  COTTAGE, 
WHICH  HEATS  OVEN  AND  HOT  PLATE  IN  KITCHEN. 
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doing  this,  one  being  by  means  of  back  lanes  running  behind  the  houses 
and  the  other  by  means  of  passageways  between  the  houses  (one 
passageway  to  every  two  houses) .  Which  of  these  is  most  economical 
can  be  determined  by  ascertaining  whether  the  cost  of  the  increased 
frontage  of  each  pair  of  houses,  caused  by  the  addition  of  entries  be¬ 
tween  the  houses,  overbalances  the  cost  of  providing  a  back  road. 
In  Diagram  Ten 
each  back  road 
becomes  a  front 
road  and  addi- 
t  i  o  n  a  1  cost  is 
entailed,  but 


DIAGRAM  THIRTEEN. 


these  roads  are  not  essential  to  the  scheme  at  all.  When  the 
cottages  are  arranged  as  they  are  in  Diagram  Eleven,  there  is 
no  need  either  to  devote  frontage  to  passageways  between  the  houses 
or  to  make  a  back  road,  and  the  only  way  in  which  the  cost 
would  be  greater  than  that  of  continuous  rows  would  be  by  the  additional 
end  wall  required  for  every  pair  of  cottages,  which  would  amount  (vary¬ 
ing  with  the  locality)  to  between  ten  dollars  and  eleven  dollars  and 
severity-five  cents  per  cottage,  so  that  it  is  obvious  that  a  number  of 
cottages  could  be  built  more  cheaply  on  this  plan  than  they  could  in 
rows.  In  many  instances  the  expense  for  drainage  would  be  less. 
To  gain  the  greatest  advantages  of  either  of  these  suggestions  (Dia¬ 
grams  Ten  and  Eleven)  a  little  covered  yard  within  four  walls  and 
under  the  main  roof  is  especially  desirable.  Anything  in  the  nature 
of  a  backyard  or  of  projecting  or  detached  outbuildings  behind  the 
cottages  would  be  overlooked  by  the  windows  of  other  cottages  even 
more  than  if  the  cottages  were  in  rows. 

It  might  be  well  to  point  out  that  though  this  suggestion  is  put 
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forward  as  an  alternative  to  rows  of  cottages  and  not  as  an  alternative 
to  the  customary  arrangement  of  pairs  of  semi-detached  cottages,  it 
may  even  compare  favorably  with  this  infinitely  more  expensive  ar¬ 
rangement,  as  there  is  no  ugly  wasteful  gap  between  each  pair  of  houses 
and  the  sun  can  reach  the  sides  of  the  houses  as  well  as  the  fronts. 
Attention  might  be  called  to  the  fact  that  with  semi-detached  houses, 
in  addition  to  many  other  defects  due  to  gaps  between  them,  not  only 
are  the  gaps  useless  in  themselves  for  garden  purposes,  but  they 
cause  cutting  draughts  that  often  render  of  little  value  a  considerable 
area  of  the  rest  of  the  garden,  front  or  back.  Where  the  arrange¬ 
ment  shown  in  Diagram 
Ten  is  adopted,  not  only 
is  the  whole  garden  space 
open  to  sunshine,  but  each 
garden  is  much  more  shel¬ 
tered  than  it  is  in  any 
other  arrangement.  Each 
is,  in  fact,  almost  a  walled 
garden,  and  very  few 
people  will  fail  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  abolition  of  the 
back  road  with  all  that 
the  term  implies.  A  glance 
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at  the  sketches  and  photograph  of  a  model,  the  latter  showing  the  backs 
of  the  cottages,  will  suggest  how  great  a  difference  this  arrangement 
would  make  in  the  appearance  of  the  streets.  Instead  of  monotonous 
rows  or  pairs  of  houses,  with  a  long  line  of  continuous  shade,  there 
would  be  presented  to  the  passerby  continual  change  of  light  and 
shade,  of  building  and  garden;  the  constant  interest  of  the  fresh 
recesses  with  variously  arranged  gardens,  revealing  themselves  one 
by  one;  instead  of  the  long  strip  of  sky,  wide  spaces  of  cloudland 
would  open  to  view  as  each  garden  opening  was  reached. 

The  cottages  we  are  considering  may  be  roughly  divided  into  four 
main  types:  those  which  contain  living  room,  scullery,  larder,  coal 
place,  lavatory  and  two  bedrooms;  those  with  a  third  bedroom  added 
to  this  accommodation;  those  with  working  scullery-kitchen  and  a 
living  room,  and  lastly  the  type  of  building  we  may  call  “parlor 
cottages.” 

The  first  type  can  be  planned  so  as  to  avoid  all  projections  from 
the  main  building,  and  to  attain  that  cubical  form  which,  because 
it  encloses  the  greatest  amount  of  space  possible  to  any  given  cjuantity 
of  materials,  is  therefore  the  most  economical.  Diagram  Twelve 
is  given  as  an  example.  The  second  type  of  cottage  at  once  introduces 
much  greater  difficulty  in  planning,  as  it  is  necessary  to  contrive  three 
rooms  over  two,  all  the  rooms  to  be  of  reasonable  size  and  accessible 
without  wasting  space  in  landings.  And  the  plans  must  not  call  for 
any  increase  in  the  ground  floor  accommodation  in  order  to  increase 
that  of  the  upper  floor.  When  grappling  with  this  sort  of  problem 
the  architect  realizes  why  he  should  be  thankful  that  the  idea  of  pro¬ 
jecting  the  outbuildings  from  the  main  building,  or  building  them 
quite  detached,  is  being  abandoned,  for  putting  them  under  the  main 
roof  increases  his  available  floor  area  for  the  bedrooms. 

Diagram  Thirteen  and  the  photograph  of  the  cottages  built  accord¬ 
ing  to  it  are  given  as  examples  of  the  second  type,  designed  to  be  built 
in  pairs.  Various  examples  will  be  found  in  the  quadrangles  illus¬ 
trated  here,  which  are  also  one-living-room  cottages  suitable  for  build¬ 
ing  in  rows.  Apart  from  the  question  of  whether  to  have  a  parlor  and 
a  smaller  living  room  or  a  large  living  room  and  no  parlor,  no  ques¬ 
tion  connected  with  cottage  planning  has  been  so  much  discussed  as 
has  the  problem  of  whether  to  build  the  staircase  in  the  living  room, 
as  shown  in  the  photograph  of  the  interior  of  one  of  the  cottages  at 
Starbeck,  or  shut  out  from  it.  As  a  rule,  the  cottager  does  not  like 
the  staircase  in  his  living  room,  and  when  every  shovelful  of  coal  is  a 
consideration  and  more  fuel  will  often  be  needed  to  keep  warm  in 
cold  weather  a  living  room  which  has  the  staircase  in  it,  his  point  of 
view  is  easy  to  understand.  On  the  other  hand,  a  closed  door  at 
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the  head  of  the  staircase  would  do  much  to  prevent  heat  escaping 
from  the  living  room,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  there  is 
much  advantage  in  being  able  to  ventilate  the  living  room  by  means 
of  a  window  on  the  bedroom  landing.  Also,  where  the  living  room 
is  necessarily  small,  the  additional  size  given  to  it  by  adding  the  space 
occupied  by  the  staircase  (often  five  hundred  cubic  feet)  should  not  be 
overlooked. 

To  illustrate  the  third  type,  Diagram  Fourteen  is  given.  It  is  a 
sort  of  halfway  house  between  types  one  and  two,  and  a  parlor  cot¬ 
tage.  It  is  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  man  who  cannot 
afford  a  cottage  which  has  a  parlor,  living  room  and  scullery,  but  has 
tastes  and  the  kind  of  work  which  necessitate  his  having  some  place 
that  is  safe  from  interruption.  This  type,  instead  of  having  a  liv¬ 
ing  room  and  scullery,  has  a  working  kitchen  and  a  living  room.  The 
defect  of  this  arrangement  is  the  same  as  if  the  range  were  in  the 
scullery.  In  the  latter  case,  as  a  rule,  the  family,  not  being  able  to 
afford  two  fires,  lives  in  the  scullery,  and  the  living  room  is  left  un¬ 
occupied.  So  in  the  cottage  we  are  considering,  the  cost  of  two  fires 
is  likely  to  prevent  the  living  room  from  being  really  effectively  used. 
This  difficulty  can  be  very  successfully  overcome  by  so  planning  the 
house  that  the  oven  and  hot  plate  are  in  the  kitchen  and  the  open 
fire  in  the  living  room;  both  rooms  thus  become  available,  and  only 
one  fire  is  needed  (see  photograph  of  cottage  at  Letch  worth).  The 
plans  of  the  cottages  at  Starbeck  shown  in  Diagrams  Ten  and  Eleven 
were  adapted  to  this  end. 

The  fourth  type  of  cottage  is  the  real  parlor  cottage,  containing 
living  room,  scullery  and  parlor,  of  which  many  examples  are  given 
here.  The  chief  disadvantage  in  this  is  that  the  parlor  or  “best 
room”  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  is  practically  unused, 
and  becomes  merely  a  sort  of  shrine  of  respectability,  a  home  for 
the  famil}7  Bible,  china  ornaments  and  the  suite  of  best  furniture. 
If,  in  such  cases,  it  is  provided  at  the  expense  of  reduced  size  in  the 
living  room,  it  should  not  be  there  at  all.  There  is  another  side  to 
this  question,  which  is  so  well  put  in  “Old  Country  Inns,”  by  Masked 
and  Gregory,  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote: 

“But  it  will  be  a  bad  day  for  England  when  the  ‘best  room’ 
disappears  from  the  artisan’s  home.  It  is,  by  long  tradition,  his 
castle,  his  secret  keep,  the  innermost  temple  of  his  religion.  Every 
patriotic  instinct  of  the  poor  man  has  its  center  within  that  little 
stuffy  apartment.  Home  to  the  working  man  means  the  best  room. 
The  safety  of  the  best  room  justifies  all  the  national  expenditure  on  a 
standing  army  and  a  huge  navy.  In  the  defense  of  that  best  room 
he  is  prepared  to  send  his  sons  to  lay  their  bones  in  some  nameless 
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soldier’s  grave  in  the  most  distant  corner  of  the  empire.  Take  away 
the  best  room  and  the  wage-earner  has  no  home  worth  either  work¬ 
ing  for  or  fighting  for.” 

Each  of  the  four  types  of  cottages  of  which  I  have  spoken  may  be 
sub-divided  again  for  convenience  according  to  their  aspects.  But 
these  sub-divisions  need  not  be  considered  in  detail.  Where  the 
width  of  frontage  assigned  to  a  cottage  makes  such  an  arrangement 
possible,  the  advantages  of  having  both  scullery  and  living  room 
facing  south  are  obviously  great.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  avoid 
north  parlors,  as  the  tomblike  impression  the  parlor  will  probably  give 
in  any  case  will  naturally  be  increased  by  a  northern  exposure.  In 
cottages  facing  either  east  or  west  the  ideal  living  room  should  run 
through  from  front  to  back,  so  that,  as  it  does  not  receive  south  sun¬ 
shine,  it  will  get  all  that  comes  from  both  east  and  west.  (See  Dia¬ 
gram  Fifteen.)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  the  sun  is  lower  when  in  the 
east  and  west  than  when  in  the  south,  it  penetrates  further  into  the 
room,  and  thus  the  living  room  will  have  a  greater  number  of  sun¬ 
shiny  hours  during  the  year  than  if  the  aspect  were  due  south.  Of 
course,  if  both  parlor  and  living  room  are  to  be  through  rooms,  a 
very  generous  allowance  of  frontage  indeed  is  needed;  in  most  cases 
this  will  not  be  possible.  When  neither  living  room  nor  parlor 
can  be  through  rooms,  they  should  be  on  different  sides,  so  that  one 
may  get  the  sun  at  one  time  of  the  day  and  the  other  at  another, 
the  whole  house  being  sunless  only  a  very  short  time  each  day.  See 
Diagram  Sixteen  and  photographs  of  houses  built  to  these  plans 
at  a  contract  price  of  less  than  fourteen  hundred  dollars  each.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  bicycle  houses  are  provided  in  many  of  the  cot¬ 
tages  illustrated  here.  There  are  so  few  cottage  homes  now  where 
no  member  possesses  a  bicycle  or  a  perambulator  that  it  has  become 
essential  to  provide  such  a  room  in  most  cottages. 

This  reminds  me  that  when  enumerating  the  uses  to  which  the 
parlor  was  put,  I  overlooked  the  fact  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  them  have  in  recent  years  established  a  substantial  claim  to  con¬ 
sideration  by  housing  bicycles  and  perambulators.  But  the  best 
argument  for  the  parlor  is  that  its  influence,  on  the  whole,  has  been 
toward  maintaining  a  demand  by  the  cottage  dweller  for  a  higher 
standard  of  living.  Perhaps  the'  most  important  thing  to  bear  in 
mind  is  that  in  so  far  as  our  efforts  tend  to  raise  the  standard  of  the 
cottage  itself  and  of  the  cottager's  demands  with  respect  to  it,  the 
influence  will  be  for  good;  that  such  economies  as  can  be  made  with¬ 
out  loss  in  efficiency  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  workman  and  for  the 
whole  community,  but  all  economies  made  by  lowering  standards 
only  result  in  loss  to  the  community  as  a  whole.  Many  people  are 
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asking  for  poorer  cottages  on  the  plea  that  the  rents  of  those  provided  for 
laborers  are  beyond  their  means,  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
the  wages  earned  that  determine  how  good  a  cottage  the  workman 
shall  live  in,  but  that  the  kind  of  cottage  and  style  of  living  he  de¬ 
mands  determine  what  his  wages  shall  be,  so  that  all  effort  to  awaken 
him  to  an  appreciation  of  a  higher  standard  of  living  will  tend  toward 
increasing  his  efficiency  and  thus  his  earning  capacity. 

If  the  parlor  goes,  it  should  only  do  so  in  order  to  give  place  to 
something  that  will  express  a  truer  refinement  in  the  lives  of  the 
workman  and  his  family,  something  demanded  by  a  broadening  of 
their  sympathies  and  tastes,  some  part  of  real  life  exchanged  for  the 
attempt  to  affect  supposed  symbols  of  gentility.  But  until  this  better 
thing  can  be  substituted,  the  parlor  should  be  retained  wherever 
possible  without  undue  sacrifice  of  realities,  lest  the  cottager’s  stand- 
J  ards  be  lowered  by  the  removal  of  an  expression  of  something  which 
does  not  ring  true  before  the  need  is  felt  for  something  better  in  its 

Elace.  The  desire  for  a  parlor  is  but  a  groping  after  something 
etter,  and  symbolizes  a  stage  of  development  which  might  be  ham¬ 
pered  if  the  symbol  were  taken  away. 

The  time  is  not  very  far  distant  when  there  will  be  a  bathroom 
in  every  cottage  as  a  matter  of  course.  I  know  it  will  be  truly  said 
if  this  were  done  now,  a  considerable  proportion  of  these  bathrooms 
would  never  be  used  for  their  original  purpose,  but  it  is  only  by  pro¬ 
viding  them  that  the  use  and  appreciation  of  them  will  grow. 

I  have  arranged  the  cottage  plans  used  in  illustration  of  this  article 
partly  in  quadrangles,  primarily  for  the  readers’  convenience  in 
grasping  each  plan  in  relation  to  the  aspects  for  which  it  is  put 
forward,  but  partly  for  reasons  which  those  who  read  my  article  in 
the  January  Craftsman  will  readily  appreciate,  and  those  who  do 
me  the  honor  of  reading  my  next  will  also  understand. 
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T  IS  worth  while  to  open  our  eyesTto  the  painter’s 
knowledge,  for  the  reward  of  the  artistic  observer  is 

freat  and  the  pleasure  increases  with  experience. 

f  color  is  studied  it  will  soon  be  seen  that  all  nature 
acts  as  a  series  of  mirrors.  A  credit  system  will  be 
found  in  the  color  world  where  objects  are  constantly 
borrowing  and  lending.  All  of  us  who  have  roved 
the  fields  in  childhood  have  noticed  this  principle  of  color  reflection, 
when  we  held  a  buttercup  beneath  the  chin  of  a  companion  to  see  if 
he  liked  butter.  With  greater  delicacy,  nature  plays  this  way  with 
us  constantly,  but  few  realize  the  gentle  game.  The  roof  of  bright 
red  tiles  changes  in  color  in  an  instant  to  a  gleam  of  silver-gray,  when 
a  passing  shower  glazes  its  surface,  conceals  local  color  and  mirrors 
the  sky.  The  metallic  ivy  leaves  fluttering  before  us,  that  we  call 
green,  change  their  color  with  every  breeze  that  shakes  them,  at  one 
angle  giving  a  glint  of  sunlight,  at  another  a  flash  of  the  cold  blue  of 
the  sky;  the  next  moment  they  show  their  local  color  and  then  blend 
sky  reflection  and  local  color  for  a  second.  Paradoxical  as  it  may 
sound,  a  red  leaf  sometimes  is  blue,  and  a  green  leaf  may  be  yellow. 

Moist  and  firm  surfaces  are  naturally  the  best  mirrors,  yet  the 
dull  gray  fence  rails,  on  the  under  side,  on  a  sunny  day  borrow  a 
greenish  yellow  from  the  grass  and  reflected  sunlight  below,  while  on 
the  upper  planes  in  shadow  they  gleam  with  pearly  gray,  because  the 
dull  gray  wood  reflects  imperfectly  the  blue  sky  and  gives  forth  some¬ 
thing  of  its  own  color.  Those  parts  on  which  sunlight  falls  are  not 
only  lighter  but  more  yellow  than  the  perpendicular  shadow  planes. 

The  play  of  color  on  a  grazing  white  cow  is  highly  instructive; 
the  under  plane  of  her  belly  will  be  seen  to  be  greenish  yellow,  while 
the  perpendicular  planes,  when  in  shadow,  approach  a  neutral  gray 
until  the  plane  inclines  from  the  perpendicular,  when  it  at  once  turns 
purple  under  the  influence  of  the  blue  sky.  Where  the  sunlight  falls 
on  her  back  the  white  becomes  a  glowing  yellow  white.  In  this 
way  not  only  do  the  shadows  tell  us  that  the  cow  is  not  a  flat  surface, 
but  the  color  aids  the  shadows  in  modeling  the  animal  for  our  vision. 


HOW  many  have  ever  seen  the  action  of  color  on  the  faces  of 
what  we  call  white  men  and  women  ?  Look  at  one  of  those 
white  persons  attentively  some  cloudless  day  in  the  sunlight, 
when  their  face  is  in  shadow,  and  heed  the  warm  glow  that  is  thrown 
up  from  below  on  the  under  planes  of  the  chin,  under  the  nose  and 
under  the  projecting  brow.  Then  see  how  the  upper  planes  of  those 
parts  of  the  face  exposed  to  the  sky  borrow  something  of  its  purple- 
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blue  or  take  upon  themselves  what  artists  call  the  cold  lights.  Then 
hold  your  handkerchief  by  the  face  of  one  of  these  so-called  white 
persons  and  notice  how  far  the  lightest  is  removed  from  white. 
Go  to  the  other  extreme  of  humanity  and  the  blackest  human  to  be 
found  is  hardly  darker  than  chocolate  when  compared  with  soot 
from  an  oven.  Look  at  the  glossy  skin  and  see  the  wealth  of  varied 
color  that  pervades  it.  White  men  and  black  men  exist  only  for  con¬ 
venience  in  classification.  The  most  elementary  observer  has  dis¬ 
covered  that  neither  black  nor  white  exists  in  nature.  There  is  always 
the  influence  of  red,  yellow  or  blue,  and  often  two  or  more  colors 
unite  to  destroy  them.  An  object  or  a  deep  recess  at  first  glance 
appears  black,  but  all  students  soon  perceive  that  nature  cannot  be 
translated  to  canvas  without  the  addition  of  one  or  more  pigments. 
The  whitest  cuff  is  infused  with  yellow  or  red  or  with  both,  where 
./the  sunlight  falls,  while  the  shadow  cannot  be  interpreted  without 
blue.  The  color  of  the  cuff,  like  the  planes  of  the  white  cow,  is  de¬ 
termined  by  angles  and  by  the  character  of  its  surroundings. 

Study  a  flock  of  black  crows  at  close  range  and  discover  that 
they  have  been  tinted  by  all  the  rays  of  the  prism  and  that  the  black 
crow  we  have  talked  of  all  our  days  does  not  exist,  has  never  gladdened 
or  depressed  us  with  his  caws.  Black  as  a  crow  and  white  as  the 
driven  snow  are  terms  rendered  useful  by  antiquity  rather  than  by 
accuracy.  When  the  conditions  known  as  white  or  black  are  realized 
in  their  endless  variety,  a  wide  field  of  observation  is  opened. 

Flowing  water  often  reveals  little  of  its  own  character,  it  bor¬ 
rows  color  in  such  profusion;  it  is  deceitful  indeed;  more  than  two- 
faced,  it  is  ten-faced;  it  throws  back  at  us  the  varying  sky  changes 
from  morning  until  night,  becoming  the  color  of  anything  within  range 
of  reflection.  When  the  wave  surface  is  turned  at  the  right  angle 
we  get  a  hint  of  the  local  color  of  the  water,  or  when  it  is  excessively 
colored  by  foreign  matter,  its  hue  is  discernible  by  standing  and 
looking  directly  at  the  water  at  one’s  feet.  Watch  the  leaden  ocean 
beaten  by  rain,  and  then  on  a  cloudless  day  trembling  with  deep 
pure  blue,  pure  green  and  violet  or  aflame  with  the  sunset  glow,  and 
you  will  realize  that  the  prism  or  the  mirror  cannot  surpass  water  in 
variety  of  color. 

MAGICAL  color  transformation  is  visible  to  the  dullest  eye,  when 
the  city  streets  are  bathed  in  rain  and  the  gray  pavement 
trembles  with  the  borrowed  splendor  of  the  marble  building 
above,  and  makes  the  fiery  gleam  of  a  druggist’s  gorgeous  vessel 
a  part  of  its  raincoat.  In  a  lesser  degree  indoors,  and  without  in 
dry  weather,  do  surfaces  borrow  and  lend,  but  it  profits  the  practiced 
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observer  only.  It  is  a  knowledge  of  subtle  color  interchange  that 
rescues  a  painting  from  a  crude  artificial  quality;  this  sensitive  ap¬ 
preciation  and  an  intimate  sympathy  with  the  moods  of  nature  is 
preeminently  the  gift  of  the  best  of  modern  work. 

The  same  object  illuminated  by  the  noonday  sun  has  a  different 
color  when  lighted  by  the  yellow  warmth  of  sunset.  When  the  pale 
“light  of  the  moon  replaces  the  sunlight  another  change  occurs.  At 
night  it  is  difficult  to  release  our  memory  from  noonday  recollections 
and  realize  the  truth  before  our  eyes.  The  ability  to  forget  other 
conditions  of  light  and  perceive  only  that  which  is  before  us  cannot 
be  acquired  except  by  experiment  and  study. 

A  black  hat  held  above  the  eyes  with  its  shadow  side  against  the 
distance  aids  the  observer  in  making  a  comparison.  A  white  win¬ 
dow  sash,  lighted  from  within,  assists  one  iooking  out  to  analyze 
in  a  degree  the  nature  of  moonlight.  When  moonlight  falls  on  one 
side  of  a  face  and  firelight  on  the  other,  the  sharp  opposition  of  warm 
and  cold  colors  brings  vividly  to  mind  the  influence  that  the  source 
of  light  has  on  color.  Nature  abounds  in  exquisite  color  combinations 
in  which  the  animal,  vegetable  and  mineral  world  rival  one  another. 

A  number  of  birds  of  different  species  may  not  be  agreeable  as  a 
color  relation,  yet  the  parts  of  each  individual  bird  rarely  fail  to  com¬ 
bine  with  marvelous  beauty.  The  snake  is  not  repulsive  when  his 
color  is  studied,  for  these  squirming  reptiles  supply  wonderful  color 
plans  for  draperies  or  rugs,  and  the  painter  finds  them  highly  sug¬ 
gestive.  Vegetation  may  choose  its  color  companions  to  advantage, 
yet  I  have  never  seen  a  single  leaf  or  flower  that  was  not  consistent 
in  its  own  color  relation.  The  aquarium  has  its  color  wonders  to 
reveal  as  well  as  the  woods  and  fields,  and  minerals  are  marvels  of 
beauty. 

1AM  often  impressed  with  the  choice  color  combinations  of  tree 
trunks,  combinations  that  could  with  great  propriety  be  adapted 
to  house  painting  and  rescue  our  towns  from  the  shocking  glare 
of  discords  that  so  often  startles  the  sensitive  eye.  Often  one  sees  a 
warm  gray  tree  trunk  trimmed  with  a  deep  neutral  green  lichen, 
with  here  and  there  a  dash  of  silvery  gray-green,  a  restful  harmony 
at  peace  with  the  landscape,  as  our  houses  ought  to  be.  The  exquisite 
color  that  wood  often  attains  when  its  raw  surface  is  exposed  to  the 
magic  touch  of  time  is  an  endless  delight  to  an  appreciative  eye,  the 
hues  running  from  rusty  yellows  to  light  grays,  and  now  and  then 
into  deep,  velvetlike  brown.  If  we  profited  by  nature’s  suggestions 
our  villages  would  be  rightly  related  to  the  landscape  instead  of 
marring  it. 
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The  charred  logs  of  an  open  fire  have  a  somber  beauty  of  peculiar 
attraction.  The  dull  bark,  the  warm  black  of  the  burned  surface, 
the  light  neutral  gray  of  the  ashes  and  the  glow  of  a  hot  coal  unite 
to  complete  a  harmony  of  impressive  beauty,  which  must  have  been 
the  inspiration  of  many  a  Japanese,  for  it  suggests  some  of  their 
finest  color  arrangements.  The  spiral  smoke  movement  and  bark 
texture  have  been  suggestive  in  design  to  many  craftsmen.  Both 
glowing  coals  and  flashing  firelight  have  a  power  that  is  half-hypnotic 
in  its  appeal. 

For  an  artist  who  would  interpret  reality,  the  study  of  values  is  of 
the  utmost  importance,  and  to  realize  their  power  and  subtle  in¬ 
fluence  on  what  he  sees  requires  years  of  observation.  The  term 
values  is  here  used  in  reference  to  the  varying  degrees  of  objects  or 
shadows  from  light  to  dark  and  the  reverse.  Fail  to  realize  the  proper 
relation  of  objects  and  they  will  not  take  their  place;  there  will  be 
no  depth  in  the  interpretations  unless  studious  comparisons  are 
made.  If  you  nearly  close  your  hand  and  form  a  deep  dark  recess 
where  the  light  does  not  penetrate,  you  will  find  that  the  surface 
shadows  and  wrinkles  are  far  lighter  than  the  deep  recess,  for  shallow 
depressions  cannot  hold  the  deeper  shades  any  more  than  a  pint  meas¬ 
ure  can  hold  a  gallon.  The  recess  is  the  unit  of  dark,  all  other  shad¬ 
ows  by  contrast  seem  very  dark  when  in  the  midst  of  light,  yet  when 
compared  with  the  unit  of  dark  it  will  be  seen  that  they  do  not  ap¬ 
proach  it  in  depth. 

The  painter  who  has  not  mastered  the  art  of  realizing  relations 
exaggerates  in  portraiture  time’s  record  of  our  smiles  and  frowns, 
and  the  lady  with  a  suggestion  of  a  concave  cheek  seems  wasted  by 
famine  because  a  partial  shadow  is  given  the  value  of  a  deep  recess. 
Fractions  must  be  split  in  dealing  with  subtle  observation  or  a  lady’s 
feelings. 

To  comprehend  what  is  seen,  in  addition  to  shadow  value,  color 
value  must  be  studied.  The  youthful  artist  who  has  made  a  great 
reputation  with  his  grandmother  because  he  “never  took  any  lessons,” 
nine  hundred  and  ninety  times  out  of  a  thousand  will  paint  a  rosy 
cheek  in  full  light  as  dark  as  those  parts  of  the  face  in  shadow,  simply 
because  the  rosy  flush  by  contrast  with  the  light  transparent  flesh  sur¬ 
rounding  seemed  dark.  The  color  on  the  cheek  would  not  have 
looked  so  dark  had  he  compared  it  intelligently  with  the  mass  of 
shadow.  By  painting  the  slight  change  of  color  value  with  as  strong 
a  contrast  as  that  of  shadow  value,  the  boy  destroyed  modeling  and 
made  the  portrait  flat. 
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A  WHITEWASHED  house  in  shadow,  unless  there  is  an  unusual 
amount  of  reflected  light,  is  darker  than  a  black  hat  with  the 
sunlight  falling  on  it,  yet  far  lighter  than  black  in  shadow. 
A  white  church  with  the  sun  behind  it  and  backed  by  a  group  of  dark 
trees  is  no  lighter  below  than  the  spire  against  the  sky,  yet  all  untrained 
eyes  see  it  so,  and  amateurs  invariably  paint  it  lighter  at  the  base. 
Our  eyes  are  so  easily  deceived  in  this  respect  that  unless  this  vital 
fact  is  brought  to  a  student’s  mind  he  may  work  for  years  and  not 
perceive  it.  The  competent  artist’s  mind  is  stored  with  these  truths 
on  which  reality  depends,  and  with  them  he  fortifies  his  memory 
against  the  deceptions  that  nature  plays  upon  the  unwary.  Lines 
seem  to  lean  this  or  that  way  by  association  with  those  that  incline. 
An  object  appears  to  change  color  when  surrounding  color  is  changed, 
and  so  we  have  value,  color  and  form  cheating  our  eyes;  yet  many  a 
man  would  be  highly  incensed  if  you  told  him  he  did  not  know  what 
he  saw.  If  form  alone  were  not  so  alluring  that  many  are  content 
to  express  themselves  in  metal  and  stone,  we  would  have  no  sculpture. 

Mankind  has  chosen  the  human  figure  as  the  highest  type  of 
beauty  in  animal  life,  and  in  the  absence  of  primate  and  protoplasm 
standards  we  must  accept  this  verdict.  Despite  the  tailor  and  dress¬ 
maker,  enough  human  anatomy  is  visible  in  the  modern  world  to  be 
a  source  of  pleasure.  As  we  peep  back  through  centuries  of  fash¬ 
ion’s  fantastic  absurdities,  we  realize  that  a  truly  beautiful  face  and 
figure  are  difficult  to  bury  in  millinery  or  armor.  We  who  have  suf¬ 
fered  from  corsets  and  collar  buttons  look  upon  our  ancestors  smiling 
sweetly  while  strangled  by  a  ruff,  with  deep  and  tender  sympathy. 
She  was  a  beauty,  we  think,  and  “a  man’s  a  man  for  a’  that.” 

The  most  essential  points  of  beauty  in  the  human  figure  are  poise 
and  proportion  and  these  are  rarely  hidden  by  the  costume  of  any 
age.  An  unconscious  child  at  play,  with  its  ceaseless  variety  of  poise, 
its  flexible  turns  and  twists,  revealing  its  emotions  by  attitude  and 
expression,  is  one  of  the  pleasant  subjects  for  observation  that  has 
a  wide  audience.  The  beauty  of  mature  feminine  grace  and  mascu¬ 
line  power  needs  no  advocate,  but  it  may  be  interesting  to  analyze 
some  of  the  attributes  on  which  beauty  depends.  If  a  face  is  made 
of  angles  it  is  harsh  (doubtless  the  origin  of  “hatchet-face”);  if  mod¬ 
eled  entirely  in  soft  rounded  forms  it  is  insipid  (the  probable  source 
of  “dough-head”).  To  be  pleasing  it  is  necessary  that  the  rounded 
forms  be  contrasted  with  points  of  clean  decision,  as  is  true  of  all 
classic  standards.  The  highest  type  of  beauty  adds  to  these  qualities 
the  charm  of  personality. 

The  play  of  line  of  the  human  figure,  caused  by  the  bone  frame¬ 
work  and  muscles  swelling  from  compact  tendons  to  large  rounded 
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forms,  gives  that  unceasing  variety  in  quantity  and  quality  of  plane 
which  beauty  must  depend  upon, — now  the  firm  joint  and  then  the 
sweeping  curve.  The  mass  of  the  male  figure  is  from  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  that  of  the  female  from  hip  to  hip.  The  designs  differ, 
one  standing  for  power,  the  other  for  subtlety;  each  creates  its  own 
standard  and  is  the  complement  of  the  other.  Every  posture,  every 
movement  speaks  of  the  nature  that  rules  the  individual  form. 
Humanity  is  writing  its  autobiography  with  every  breath  and  every 
step.  The  vital  and  the  feeble,  the  vain,  the  brave,  the  timid,  the 
purposeless,  tell  their  story  all  day  long.  Neither  clothing  nor  flesh 
nor  bone  hides  the  nature  of  the  man  within.  Poise  and  movement 
are  full  of  narrative  for  the  thoughtful.  The  interest  of  human 
poses  is  far  greater  than  that  of  animals,  as  human  poses 
reveal  wider  mental  range  and  consequently  a  greater  diversity 
of  expression.  The  acute  observation  requisite  in  one  who  draws 
accurate  characters  often  accompanies  an  unusual  perception  of 
human  nature.  Every  face  is  a  personal  document,  and  to  read  the 
temperament  of  those  we  meet  gives  power,  instruction  and  enter¬ 
tainment.  Individuality  has  an  interest  quite  equal  to  beauty,  and 
artists  often  find  enjoyment  in  a  face  that  the  casual  observer  passes 
unheeded. 

The  habit  of  observing  nature  in  minute  detail,  although  not  the 
practice  of  all  painters,  affords  unceasing  pleasure.  Thirty  thousand 
dollar  pinks  or  flowers  of  great  popularity  do  not  always  gratify  our 
sensibilities  as  much  as  some  wayside  plant  searching  desperately 
for  nutrition  in  the  crevice  of  a  rock  or  struggling  joyfully  in  a  barren 
soil.  There  are  so-called  “weeds”  whose  chaste  design  inspires  all 
craftsmen.  We  see  their  influence  as  the  motive  of  the  choicest  metal 
and  lace  work  of  fabulous  value  and  exquisite  delicacy.  To  rate 
beauty  by  its  reputation  or  commercial  contribution  is  like  valuing 
poetry  by  a  bard’s  income,  which  comes  dangerously  near  to  a  denial 
of  poetic  production. 

In  vegetation,  despite  the  similarity  of  construction  in  common, 
the  various  growths  abound  in  individuality.  Every  daisy  wears 
a  white  sunbonnet,  yet  each  head-dress  and  jovial  yellow  face  is 
unlike  its  neighbor’s. 

The  simplest  combination  of  objects  out  of  the  window,  if  studied 
under  all  conditions,  becomes  most  instructive  and  entertaining. 
In  the  morning’s  light,  at  noon  and  night  the  same  motive  has  a  new 
face.  In  sunshine  and  storm,  from  season  to  season,  it  smiles  with 
changing  expression  throughout  the  year.  One  who  sees  the  moods  of 
nature,  its  form,  its  changing  play  of  light,  tone,  color  and  value, 
will  not  be  obliged  to  scour  the  world  for  beauty,  for,  in  varying  de- 
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gree  it  exists  everywhere.  Without  this  appreciation  one  might  as 
well  study  geography  and  timetables  as  to  travel  in  search  of  beauty. 
The  rarest  natural  conditions  make  no  appeal  except  to  awakened 
sensibilities.  Some  painters  have  chosen  a  commonplace  motive  and 
painted  it  scores  of  times  under  different  effects  to  reveal  this  fact  to 
themselves  and  to  the  world. 

If  you  are  confined  to  the  same  scene  try  and  extract  from  it 
more  than  would  a  globe-trotter  who  perceives  only  vastness  of  valley 
or  mountain  heights,  and  who  flies  the  world  over  because  he  cannot 
see,  or  in  search  of  self-control  which  he  may  never  find. 

Getting  the  most  out  of  conditions  before  one  is  a  healthy  and 
helpful  practice  to  cultivate.  Studious  attention  to  the  beauties  of 
nature  establishes  a  genial  fellowship  with  the  world,  while  it 
reveals  the  charm  of  the  much-abused  changing  conditions  of 
weather,  and  teaches  that  a1'  days  are  beautiful  days  for  those  who 
live  with  open  eyes. 


GREATNESS 


Tiie  sun  like  jewels  through  the  air 
Flings  beams  in  every  place 
So  does  the  mind  of  beauty  share 
Its  treasures  with  the  race. 


The  purpling  rose  in  shine  and  shower 
Yields  to  the  winds  its  breath 
So  is  the  gracious  heart  a  flower 
That  spills  itself  to  death. 

Music  of  nature  clear  and  whole 
Sounds  in  the  shell  and  wind 
So  voice  of  the  ennobled  soul 
Speaks  soft  to  all  mankind. 

As  God  might  from  the  sky  descend 
With  robes  of  healing  free 
So  do  the  souls  of  greatness  bend 
Clothed  with  humility! 

Edward  Wilbur  Mason. 
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CRAFTSMAN  CONCRETE 
BUNGALOWS,  SHOWING 
ECONOMY  OF  CONSTRUC¬ 
TION:  BY  THE  EDITOR 

AM  presenting  here  two  Craftsman 
bungalows  embodying  a  practical  and 
economical  idea  in  concrete  construc¬ 
tion.  I  believe  that  this  new  method, 
which  is  illustrated  with  perspective  views 
and  working  drawings,  will  mean  a  re¬ 
duction  in  cost  and  an  increase  in  effi¬ 
ciency  over  the  methods  hitherto  used, 
and  so  will  be  of  interest  to  architects, 
builders  and  all  who  are  considering  the 
problem  of  building  a  home. 

In  order  to  make  this  new  process  of 
construction  clear,  it  may  be  well  to  ex¬ 
plain  briefly  those  usually  employed.  When 
concrete  was  first  used  it  was  found  to  be 
an  ideal  building  material,  because  inde¬ 
structible  and  fireproof.  The  problem, 
however,  was  just  hour  to  use  it  to  the 
best  advantage.  Solid  concrete  walls  were 
built  at  first,  but  these  had  a  serious  dis¬ 
advantage.  Concrete  is  a  good  conductor 


of  heat  and  cold,  and  is  affected  by 
changes  of  temperature  and  varying  at¬ 
mospheric  conditions.  In  winter,  there¬ 
fore,  the  cold  air  outside  the  house  chilled 
the  solid  concrete  walls,  making  the  inner 
surface  colder  than  the  air  within  the 
rooms ;  whereupon  the  warm  air  within 
the  house,  coming  in  contact  with  the  cool 
wall,  was  at  once  chilled,  decreasing  its 
moisture-holding  capacity  and  causing  the 
surplus  moisture  to  condense  upon  the 
cool  inner  surface  and  run  down  the  walls. 
This  is  what  is  known  as  sweating,  and  the 
dampness  produced  not  only  made  the 
rooms  chilly  and  unwholesome,  but  also 
stained  and  discolored  the  wall  coverings 
and  hangings. 

Various  methods  were  devised  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  and  to  con¬ 
struct  a  solid  concrete  wall  which  would 
not  sweat.  Furring  was  used — that  is  to 
say,  strips  of  wood  were  placed  at  inter¬ 
vals  against  the  inner  surface  of  the  solid 
concrete  wall,  and  lath  and  plaster  were 
applied,  the  air  spaces  left  between  the 
concrete  and  the  plaster  serving  as  an  in¬ 
sulation  and  thus  preventing  sweating. 


FIG.  1:  ELEVATION  OF  FRONT  OUTER  WALL  OF  LIVING  ROOM  IN  BUNGALOW  NO.  131,  IN  PROCESS  OF 
CONSTRUCTION,  SHOWING  DOOR  AND  WINDOW  FRAMES  SET  IN  WOODEN  FORMS  PREPARATORY  TO 
FILLING  IN  THE  CONCRETE. 
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CRAFTSMAN  CONCRETE  BUNGALOW. 

This  construction,  however,  besides  not 
being  fireproof,  involved  the  extra  cost  of 
wood  and  plaster,  much  time  and  labor, 
and  so  has  never  been  considered  quite 
satisfactory.  Such  a  structure,  moreover, 
is  not  ideal  from  an  architectural  stand¬ 
point,  for  it  represents  an  attempt  to  rem¬ 
edy  or  cover  up  the  defects  of  an  unsatis¬ 
factory  structure  bv  imposing  a  super¬ 
structure  not  so  durable. 

At  the  present  time  one  of  the  most 
widely  used  and  efficient  forms  of  concrete 
construction  is  the  hollow  concrete  block. 
But  even  in  this  a  serious  objection  is 
present,  for  although  the  hollow  spaces 
extend  vertically  through  the  blocks  at 
close  intervals,  and  thus  provide  frequent 
air  spaces  between  the  inner  and  outer 
surfaces  of  the  comnleted  wall,  the  sides 
of  the  blocks  which  form  the  divisions  be¬ 
tween  the  holes  still  serve  as  a  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces 
of  the  wall,  forming  an  occasional  but 
nevertheless  active  conductor  of  heat  and 
cold.  The  wall  is  thus  only  partially  in¬ 
sulated.  and  sweating  takes  places  to  some 
extent  wherever  this  solid  connection 
occurs. 


Concrete  walls  have  also  been 
made  so  as  to  include  a  continu¬ 
ous  insulating  air  space,  but 
these  have  either  been  cast  in 
one  piece  or  else  expensive  in¬ 
terchangeable  metal  forms  have 
been  used,  and  both  methods, 
though  efficient,  have  rendered 
the  cost  of  construction  high. 

The  only  drawback  to  this  last 
method  being  its  expense,  I  have 
worked  upon  the  theory  that  the 
most  satisfactory  form  of  con¬ 
crete  wall  is  one  which  can  be 
cast  with  a  continuous  vertical 
air  space,  or  other  insulation, 
between  two  thicknesses  of  con¬ 
crete,  yet  built  in  such  a  way  as 
to  necessitate  only  the  simplest, 
fewest  and  least  expensive  forms 
possible.  I  have  decided,  there¬ 
fore,  to  use  wooden  forms,  which 
cost  much  less  than  the  metal 
ones  and  can  be  put  up  right  on 
the  building  site  by  any  carpen¬ 
ter  ;  the  forms  being  interchange¬ 
able,  so  that  they  may  be  used 
again  and  again  as  the  wall  is  gradually 
built  up,  thus  minimizing  the  number  of 
forms  required.  I  have  also  tried  to  de¬ 
vise  reinforcing  ties  that  would  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  strong  and  yet  as  simple  and 
economical  as  possible. 

In  designing  the  two  bungalows  which 
illustrate  this  new  process,  I  have  omitted 
the  cellar,  because  this  permits  a  concrete 
foundation  on  which  the  concrete  parti¬ 
tions  of  the  house  can  be  built.  The 
omission  of  a  cellar  is  a  considerable 
saving  of  time,  labor  and  materials,  and 
if  the  bungalows  are  heated  and  venti¬ 
lated  by  a  Craftsman  fireplace-furnace  the 
only  excavation  needed  would  be  for  the 
ashpit.  If  a  different  heating  system  is 
desired,  however,  with  the  furnace  located 
in  the  cellar,  a  sufficient  space  can  be  ex¬ 
cavated  for  this  purpose,  in  which  case, 
of  course,  the  coal  bin  would  be  included 
in  the  cellar  instead  of  being  on  the 
ground  floor.  But  if  the  cellar  is  used  the 
usual  wooden  partitions  would  be  built  in¬ 
stead  of  the  solid  concrete  partitions 
shown  in  these  bungalows,  as  the  excava¬ 
tion  would  prevent  the  use  of  the  con¬ 
crete  foundation  needed  as  a  base  for  the 
concrete  walls. 
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CONCRETE  BUNGALOW,  NO.  131:  THE  ECONOMICAL 
CONSTRUCTION  USED  HERE  AND  IN  BUNGALOW  132  IS 
'OMP ANTING  DESCRIPTION  AND  WORKING  DRAWINGS. 


ONE-STORY  CRAFTSMAN  CONCRETE  BUNGALOW,  NO.  132, 
SHOWING  PRACTICAL  AND  DECORATIVE  USE  OF  WOODEN 
BEAMS  FOR  PILLARS  AND  GABLE  OF  PORCH. 
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With  the  form  of  concrete  construction 
used  here,  a  trench  is  dug  for  the  base  of 
the  outside  walls.  This  trench  is  made 
deep  enough  to  carry  the  walls  below 
frost  level,  and  the  foundation  walls  are 
built  up  to  the  height  desired.  The  ground 
enclosed  by  these  walls  is  leveled  off,  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  layer  of  cinders,  and  on  top 
of  this  is  poured  a  layer  of  concrete.  Nail¬ 
ing  strips,  2x2,  to  which  the  wood  floor¬ 
ing  of  the  house  may  be  nailed,  are 
placed  in  this  concrete  layer  while  it  is 
still  soft,  and  the  concrete  which  fills  the 
spaces  between  these  strips  is  leveled  off 
flush-,  with  the  top  of  them.  This  hardens 
and/  forms  an  inexpensive,  practical  and 
sanitary  foundation.  The  exterior  con¬ 
crete  walls  extending  below  frost  level 
prevent  any  frost  from  penetrating  beneath 
the  floors  of  the  bungalow,  the  bed  of  cin¬ 
ders  forms  an  insulation  by  taking  up  any 
moisture,  and  the  concrete  layer  beneath 
the  flooring  gives  the  necessary  base  for 
the  concrete  partition  walls  of  the  in¬ 
terior. 

The  walls — which  are  preferably  of  cin¬ 
der  concrete — are  cast  in  wooden  forms. 
Each  form  consists  of  matched  sheathing 
boards,  %  of  an  inch  thick  and  5^4  inches 
wide — known  as  the  ordinary  6-inch 
sheathing  boards — three  of  which  are 
fitted  together  as  shown  to  make  each  side 
of  the  form,  which  is  thus  l6JA 
inches  deep.  These  three  boards 
are  then  fastened  together  by 
wooden  strips  or  cleats,  D,  nail¬ 
ed  to  the  form  at  intervals  of 
about  24  inches  as  shown  in 
Figure  3,  which  represents  part 
of  two  of  the  forms  during  the 
casting  operation.  Bolts  are 
provided,  which  extend  through 
the  cleats  and  sides  of  the  form, 
each  bolt  head  having  two  pro¬ 
jections  or  pins,  and  a  beveled 
washer,  B,  being  inserted  be¬ 
tween  the  head  of  the  bolt  and 
the  inner  side  of  the  form,  as 
shown  in  Figure  2.  The  outer 
end  of  the  bolt  has  the  usual 
washer  and  nut  which  may  be 
screwed  up  to  secure  the  parts 
rigidly  in  place. 

Three  similarly  joined  boards 
are  held  in  place  opposite  the 
first,  to  make  the  other  side  of 


the  form,  the  two  sides  being  8  inches 
apart,  with  the  central  insulating  boards, 
C,  between  and  parallel  with  them.  These 
are  also  sheathing  boards,  the  same  as 
those  used  for  the  sides  of  the  form. 
These  boards  are  selected  because  they 
are  comparatively  inexpensive  and  are  al¬ 
ways  carried  in  stock,  and  by  having  the 
outside  forms  and  the  central  insulating 
boards  of  corresponding  sizes,  the  work 
of  building  up  and  casting  the  walls  is 
greatly  simplified.  Before  using  these  in¬ 
sulating  boards  they  should  be  soaked  in 
water  for  twenty-four  hours,  which  will 
bring  them  to  their  maximum  swelling 
point.  Thus,  when  they  are  embedded  in 
the  concrete  wall,  they  will  shrink  and  be¬ 
come  somewhat  loose,  leaving  a  slight  air 
space  on  either  side  and  so  more  com¬ 
pletely  insulating  the  concrete  surfaces. 
Three  of  these  boards  are  fitted  together 
and  temporarily  fastened  by  means  of 
wooden  laths,  and  a  saw  notch  is  made  in 
the  edge  of  each  outside  board  to  receive 
the  metal  tie  which  is  to  hold  the  parts 
together.  This  reinforcing  tie,  A,  which 
is  ij/2  inches  wide  and  of  an  inch 
thick,  is  bent  in  the  center,  as  seen  in 
the  drawings,  in  order  to  hold  the  insu¬ 
lating  boards  in  position  and  prevent  any 
side  motion  of  them  during  the  casting 
operation.  The  ends  of  this  tie  are  bent 
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FIG.  2:  VERTICAL  SECTION  THROUGH  TWO  OF 
THE  WOODEN  FORMS  USED  IN  CONSTRUCTION 
OF  BUNGALOWS  NOS.  131  AND  132,  SHOWING 
CENTRAL  INSULATING  BOARDS  EMBEDDED  IN 
CONCRETE  AND  HELD  IN  PLACE  BY  METAL 
REINFORCING  TIE. 

and  provided  with  holes  having  opposite 
notches  which  register  with  the  projections 
or  pins  on  the  heads  of  the  bolts.  This 
allows  the  bolt  heads  of  each  wooden 
form  to  be  passed  through  the  holes  in 
the  ends  of  the  metal  tie;  whereupon  the 
bolts  are  given  a  part  turn  so  that  the 
projections  will  hold  the  tie  in  place,  the 
nuts  are  screwed  up  tight  and  the  two 
sides  of  the  wooden  form  and  the  central 
insulating  boards  are  thus  held  rigidly 
in  position  the  required  distance  apart. 

A  sufficient  number  of  wooden  forms 
are  constructed  to  allow  them  to  be  placed 
around  the  foundation  of  the  house,  in 


two  rows,  one  above  the  other,  and  the 
upper  row  is  fitted  to  the  one  below  by 
means  of  the  cleats,  as  shown  in  Figures 
i  and  3,  with  the  central  insulating  boards 
and  reinforcing  ties  in  place  as  just  de¬ 
scribed.  The  mixture  of  concrete  is  then 
poured  in  from  above  until  it  fills  the 
spaces  between  the  sides  of  the  wooden 
forms  and  the  central  boards,  and  as  the 
mixture  is  sufficiently  liquid  to  spread 
and  fill  all  the  crevices,  a  solid  wall  is 
obtained. 

This  is  left  standing  until  it  has  set, 
after  which  the  lower  of  the  series  of 
wooden  forms  is  removed  by  simply 
loosening  the  nuts  that  hold  the  securing 
bolts,  giving  each  bolt  q  slight  turn  to 
allow  its  head  and  projections  to  be  with¬ 
drawn  through  the  hole  and  notches  in 
the  bent  end  of  the  metal  tie,  and  then 
pulling  away  bolts,  inside  washer  and 
wooden  forms  from  both  sides  of  the  con¬ 
crete  wall.  This  leaves  a  solid  construc¬ 
tion  consisting  of  two  thicknesses  of  con¬ 
crete  with  the  continuous  insulating 
boards  in  the  center,  all  held  together 
rigidly  by  the  metal  reinforcing  ties  which 
are  left  embedded  in  the  wall. 

The  holes  left  in  the  sides  of  the  con¬ 
crete  by  the  removal  of  the  inside  wash¬ 
ers  are  pointed  up  with  a  trowel,  and  any 
ridges  or  unevenness  caused  by  the  joints 
or  roughness  of  the  boards  are  smoothed 
off  with  a  wooden  float.  This  gives  an 
interesting  sand  finish  to  the  concrete,  and 
if  a  perfectly  smooth  finish  is  desired  a 
steel  trowel  may  be  used  and  a  skim  coat 
applied. 

Another  series  of  central  insulating 
boards,  C,  is  then  fitted  above  those  of 
the  second  row,  provided  with  metal  re¬ 
inforcing  ties,  A,  with  the  bottom  row  of 
forms,  just  removed,  fastened  on  either 
side  of  the  central  insulating  boards,  the 
cleats  being  always  arranged  in  staggered 
relation  as  shown  in  the  drawings.  The 
bolts  are  then  tightened  and  concrete  is 
again  poured  into  the  molds  around  the 
walls  of  the  house. 

This  process  is  repeated,  one  layer  of 
concrete  being  cast  each  day.  until  the 
entire  outer  walls  are  completed.  By  esti¬ 
mating  the  amount  of  time  and  labor  re¬ 
quired  for  each  daily  operation,  the  ex¬ 
act  number  of  men  needed  can  be  em¬ 
ployed,  putting  the  work  on  a  most  eco¬ 
nomical  basis. 
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One  of  the  most  practical  features  of 
this  construction  is  the  simple  way  in 
which  the  doors  and  windows  are  set  into 
the  outside  walls.  In  building  up  the 
forms  and  casting  the  successive  layers 
of  concrete  around  the  house,  wherever 
such  an  opening  is  needed,  the  rough 
frame  of  a  doer  or  window  is  placed  in¬ 
side  the  wooden  forms,  with  the  sides  of 
the  frame  at  right  angles  to  the  sides  of 
the  forms:  see  Figure  I.  This  frame, 
which  consists  of  side  and  top  boards, 
rests  on  the  hardened  concrete  layer  be- 

FIG.  3:  VIEW  OF  PART  OF  TWO 
WOODEN  FORMS  DURING  CASTING 
OPERATION,  SHOWING  ARRANGE¬ 
MENT  OF  CLEATS,  METAL 
TIES,  INSULATING  BOARDS 
AND  CONCRETE. 


required  for  the  door  or  window.  Suc¬ 
cessive  layers  of  the  concrete  are  cast 
each  day,  as  previously  explained,  until 
the  tops  of  the  frames  are  covered.  The 
removal  of  the  wooden  forms  and  tem¬ 
porary  inner  frame  then  reveals  the  de¬ 


low,  and  is  temporarily  fastened  to  the 
forms  to  hold  it  in  place  while  the  wall 
is  being  cast.  It  is  provided  with  verti¬ 
cal  grooves,  as  shown  in  Figure  4,  to  in¬ 
sure  its  being  locked  firmly  in  the  con¬ 
crete.  As  this  rough  frame  is  only  4 
inches  wide  and  the  wall  is  8  inches  wide, 
a  temporary  rough  inner  frame,  8  inches 
wide,  is  fastened  to  the  4-inch  frame, 
thus  closing  the  door  or  window  opening 
during  the  casting  operation.  The  con¬ 
crete  is  then  poured  into  the  forms  on 
each  side,  the  inner  temporary  frame  pre¬ 
venting  the  mixture  from  filling  the  space 


sired  opening 
left  in  the  concrete 
wall,  with  the  rough 
frame  embedded  in  the 
concrete.  To  this  rough  frame 
the  door  or  windows  may  after¬ 
ward  be  fastened,  leaving  a  concrete  re¬ 
veal.  When  several  windows  are  grouped 
together,  making  an  extra  wide  opening  in 
the  wall,  like  those  shown  in  Figure  1,  the 
top  of  the  opening  is  reinforced  to  center 
the  load,  and  the  frame  is  propped  in  the 
middle  until  the  mullions  are  inserted,  after 
which  the  prop  may  be  removed. 

From  this  description  and  the  drawings 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  walls  are  cast  in 
successive  layers  all  around  the  house, 
unhindered  by  the  door  and  window  open¬ 
ings,  which  are  thus  provided  for  at  the 
same  time. 

The  interior  or  partition  walls  of  the 
bungalow  are  somewhat  different  in  con¬ 
struction,  for  the  temperature  on  either 
side  of  them  will  be  practically  the  same, 
no  moisture  will  condense,  and  so  no  cen¬ 
tral  insulation  will  be  needed.  For  these 
partitions,  therefore,  solid  concrete  can  be 
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used.  Each  partition  is  4  inches 
thick  and  is  made  by  placing  the 
wooden  forms  used  for  the  ex¬ 
terior  in  the  desired  position,  4 
inches  apart,  and  connecting  them 
by  means  of  metal  reinforcing  ties. 
The  ties,  in  this  instance,  will  of 
course  be  only  three  inches  long, 
without  any  central  bend,  but  with 
the  ends  bent  and  perforated  for 
the  reception  of  the  bolt 
heads  just  as  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  exterior 
walls.  The  partitions 
are  cast  and  built  up  in 
successive  layers  as  pre¬ 
viously  described,  the 
concrete  floor  serving  as 
a  solid  base. 
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FIG.  4:  HORIZONTAL  SECTION  THROUGH  EXTERIOR 
CONCRETE  WALL  AND  PART  OF  DOOR  SHOWING 
FINISHED  CONSTRUCTION.  AS  USED  IN  BUNGALOWS 

NOS.  131  AND  132. 


AND  PART  CF 
DOOR  IN 
BUNGALOWS 
5|j  NOS.  131 
and  132. 
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In  order  to  insure  a  perfect  union  at  the 
junction  of  the  exterior  walls  and  the  par¬ 
titions,  during  the  casting  of  the  former,  a 
2x2  furring  strip  is  placed  upright  on  the 
inner  side,  within  the  wooden  form, 
zontalHsec-  at  the  point  from  which  the  partition 
tion  wall  is  to  extend.  When  the  forms 

through  are  removed  this  furring  strip  is  also 
partition  >'  Pulled  away,  leaving  a  vertical  groove 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  concrete  wall. 
Afterward,  when  the  partition  is  be¬ 
ing  cast,  the  concrete  poured  into  the 
wooden  forms  fills  this  vertical 
groove,  hardens,  and  ties  the  outside 
and  inside  walls  of  the  house  firmly 
together.  Thus  when  the  whole  has 
been  cast,  foundation,  walls  and 
partitions  will  form  practically  an 
integral  construction. 

Usually,  in  building  a  house,  the 
interior  trimming  is  one  of  the  most 
expensive  items,  often  representing 
one-fourth  of  the  total  building 
cost,  for  it  involves  both  expensive 
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materials  and  skilled  car¬ 
pentering.  With  the  method 
of  construction  used  here, 
however,  this  expense  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 


f. 
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FIG.  6:  VERTICAL  SECTION  THROUGH  WINDOW  IN 
CONCRETE  CONSTRUCTION  USED  FOR  BUNGALOWS 
NOS.  131  AND  132,  SHOWING  HOW  THE  VARIOUS 
PARTS  ARE  SET  INTO  THE  OPENING  IN  THeJcON- 
CRETE  WALL. 


T  N  constructing  the  par- 
titions  of  these  bunga¬ 
lows,  openings  are  left  in 
the  4-inch  concrete  walls 
by  inserting  rough  wooden 
frames  within  the  wooden 
forms  and  casting  the  wall 
around  them  just  as  in  the 
case  of  the  exterior  walls, 
the  rough  wooden  frames 
serving  as  a  foundation  to 
which  the  door  jambs  are 
afterward  fastened.  In 
this  instance,  however,  no 
temporary  inner  frame  is 
needed,  the  walls  and 
rough  frames  being  the 
same  width.  This  con¬ 
struction  will  be  seen 
clearly  by  reference  to 
Figure  5,  which  shows,  in 
horizontal  section,  the  con¬ 
crete  partition  with  base¬ 
boards  on  either  side,  the 
rough  frame  embedded  in 
the  concrete,  the  doorjamb 
fastened  to  the  rough 
frame  and  rabbeted  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  finishing  mold¬ 
ings,  the  rabbet  being  suf¬ 
ficiently  deep  to  prevent 
any  crack  showing  if  the 
wood  shrinks,  and  tight 
enough  to  insure  a  close 
fit  between  jamb  and 
moldings.  The  door  stop 
is  fastened  to  the  jamb 
and  the  door  is  hung  in 
the  usual  way.  The  edges 
of  the  rough  frame  will 
serve  as  “grounds”  for  the 
plasterer. 

These  parts  and  similar 
parts  for  the  windows, 
constitute  practically  all 
the  interior  trimmings  re¬ 
quired,  and  the  material 
can  be  got  out  in  the  mill  and  sent  to  the 
job  already  stained  and  finished,  so  that  all 
which  is  needed  is  for  the  carpenter  to 
miter  the  pieces  at  the  corners  and  put 
them  in  place.  In  this  way  the  whole 
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interior  can  be  trimmed  with  little  labor 
and  expense  compared  with  that  usually 
incurred. 

The  gables  of  both  bungalows  are 
shingled,  the  roofs  are  of  Ruberoid,  and 
the  chimneys,  though  shown  of  concrete, 
would  be  equally  or  possibly  more  satis¬ 
factory  if  of  brick.  In  each  case  the 
rooms  are  all  on  one  floor,  as  compact  as 
possible  and  yet  with  a  hospitable  sense 
of  openness  in  the  arrangement  of  living 
and  dining  rooms,  inglenook  and  porch 
spaces. 

In  bungalow  No.  131  the  entrance  door 
leads  from  the  recessed  corner  porch,  with 
its  concrete  pillars,  parapets  and  flower- 
boxes,  directly  into  the  spacious  living 
room,  made  cheerful  by  three  pleasant 
window  groups  and  by  the  welcome  vista 
of  the  inglenook  at  the  farther  end.  From 
the  dining  room,  through  another  wide 
opening,  a  glimpse  is  also  had  of  this 
pleasant  nook,  with  its  open  hearth,  built- 
in  bookshelves  and  fireside  seats,  so  that 
both  rooms  share  its  comfort  and  friend¬ 
liness.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  left- 
hand  fireside  seat  is  the  fact  that  it  may 
serve  as  a  storage  place  for  coal,  which 
may  be  put  in  from  the  kitchen  and  taken 
out  in  the  nook  as  needed  for  the  fire. 

From  the  dining  room  a  door  leads  to 
the  corner  porch  at  the  rear  where  meals 
can  be  served  in  warm  weather.  Doors 
also  lead  from  the  dining  room  and  porch 
to  a  small  square  passageway  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  kitchen  and  pantry.  The 
kitchen  in  turn  opens  upon  a  recessed 
porch  which  will  serve  as  an  outside 
kitchen  or  laundry.  Off  one  side  of  this 
porch  is  the  coal  bin  and  a  door  to  the 
maid's  room,  which  is  provided  with  a 
lavatory.  Two  bedrooms,  bathroom  and 
ample  closets  occupy  the  rest  of  the  floor 
plan,  being  shut  off  from  the  living  room 
bv  a  small  hallway. 

In  bungalow  No.  132  a  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  arrangement  is  shown.  The  large 
living  room  and  dining  room  are  planned 
with  only  a  slight  division  between,  so 
that  upon  entering  from  the  front  porch 
one  has  a  vista  through  both  rooms  to 
the  dining-room  windows  in  the  rear 
which  overlook  the  enclosed  porch.  The 
inglenook  occupies  the  whole  right-hand 
end  of  the  living  room,  and  on  each  side 
of  the  chimnevpiece  are  built-in  book¬ 
cases  and  seats.  A  large  closet  is  also 
provided,  and  a  smaller  closet  is  placed  at 
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the  left  of  the  entrance  door,  for  um¬ 
brellas,  wraps,  etc.  A  fireplace  is  also 
built  in  the  dining  room.  In  one  corner 
of  the  plan  are  pantry,  kitchen,  maid’s 
room  and  lavatory,  with  ample  closet  space 
and  shelves.  The  kitchen  communicates 
with  the  enclosed  porch  at  the  rear,  which 
will  serve  as  an  open-air  dining  and  liv¬ 
ing  room,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of 
which  is  a  place  for  fuel.  Three  bed¬ 
rooms  and  bathrooms  are  provided  on  this 
side  of  the  bungalow,  with  plenty  of 
closets  both  in  the  rooms  and  in  the  small 
hallways  between  them. 

CONCRETE  AND  COLOR 

TIE  neutral  gray  of  a  concrete  house  is 
the  best  possible  background  for  the 
display  of  a  one-color  garden  scheme.  In 
the  first  place,  the  concrete  itself  can  be 
slightly  tinted  when  it  is  being  mixed,  so 
that  it  will  be  a  cool  bluish  gray,  a  warm 
red  or  a  deep  cream.  It  can  be  made  to 
imitate  the  local  rocks  in  color — sandstone, 
limestone,  granite  or  any  of  the  infinite 
modifications  of  soft  and  warm  or  hard  and 
cold  gray  rocks.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  concrete  must  not  be  in  any  sense  a  pro¬ 
nounced  shade,  but  only  merge  toward  the 
tone  of  gray  that  will  be  the  most  harmoni¬ 
ous  with  the  surrounding  country  and  with 
the  flowers  that  are  to  be  grown  near  it. 

Unless  the  concrete  be  mixed  to  a  definite 
tone,  it  will  be,  when  finished,  a  cold,  un¬ 
sympathetic,  trying  gray,  and  for  a  house 
of  this  type  the  predominating  color  of  the 
flowers  should  be  yellow,  for  yellow,  like 
the  sunlight,  will  warm  the  coldest  slate 
tones  into  cheeriness.  Any  of  the  yellow 
climbing  roses  or  the  orchidlike  canary  vine, 
trained  over  a  porch  or  pergola,  or  allowed 
to  climb  in  and  out  through  a  lattice  against 
the  walls  or  around  a  window,  will  warm 
and  mellow  the  whole  house  no  matter  how 
cold  the  tone  of  the  concrete  may  be  or  how 
severe  the  lines  of  the  building.  Forsythia, 
tulips,  poppies,  asters,  daffodils,  nastur¬ 
tiums,  bush  roses  and  many  other  yellow 
flowers  shine  their  brightest  when  planted 
near  the  foot  of  a  concrete  wall.  Flowers 
of  the  shades  of  blue  or  purple,  such  as 
heliotrope,  asters,  Canterbury  bells,  delphin¬ 
ium,  stock,  cosmos,  wistaria,  clematis,  are 
particularly  effective  against  a  light  green¬ 
ish  gray  wall.  White  flowers,  such  as  dai¬ 
sies,  chrysanthemums,  candy  tuft,  climbing 
roses,  can  be  planted  with  good  effect  with 
the  shades  of  violet. 
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THE  PICTURESQUE  QUALITY 
OF  MODERN  BRICK 

RICK  has  two  qualities — aside  from 
many  practical  virtues — which  com¬ 
bine  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  of  modern  building  ma¬ 
terials  ;  and  these  qualities  are — texture 
and  color.  Most  of  us  have  felt  this  fact 
more  or  less  vaguely,  but  few  of  us  have 
stopped  to  wonder  or  inquire,  or  explain 
to  ourselves  just  what  it  means.  Those, 
however,  who  care  about  the  art  of  home- 
building  and  the  nature  of  different  build¬ 
ing  materials,  and  even  those  to-  whom 
architecture  makes  only  a  casual  appeal 
may  find  it  interesting  to  penetrate  a  little 
beneath  the  surface  and  discover  wherein 
lies  this  subtle  charm  that  lurks  in  a  mere 
brick  wall. 

Like  most  scientific  phenomena,  it  may 
be  explained  best  by  reference  to  some 
familiar  phase  of  nature,  and  perhaps  the 
most  appropriate  comparison  is  an  autumn 
wood,  for  a  reflection  of  many  of  its 
colors  are  to  be  found  in  the  best  varieties 
of  modern  brick.  In  the  changing  foliage 
we  find  crimsons,  vermilions,  oranges  and 
yellows,  rusty  greens,  patches  of  bronze, 
copper  and  gold,  innumerable  shades  of 
brown,  and  all  the  varying  tones  between 
— a  veritable  chromatic  scale  of  color. 
Sometimes  they  are  darkened  by  the  lumi¬ 
nous  purples  of  the  shadows ;  at  other 
times  they  grow  vivid  at  a  sudden  touch 
of  sunlight ;  and  even 
when  the  foliage  is  still 
the  colors  seem  to  be 
quivering  with  life,  faint¬ 
ly  blurred  through  a  vio¬ 
let  autumn  haze.  One 
does  not  even  need  the 
“painter’s  eye”  to  see 


and  feel  the  “atmosphere”  in  which  this 
mosaic  of  color  is  bathed. 

So  strongly,  in  fact,  does  it  appeal  to 
one’s  sense  of  harmony,  so  full  is  it  of  the 
ethereal  and  the  picturesque,  that  it  seems 
difficult  to  realize  that  this  very  quality 
of  poetic  vagueness  depends  upon  the 
most  rigid  natural  laws — laws  as  inexor¬ 
able  as  gravity  and  as  old  as  the  uni¬ 
verse  ;  laws  which  perhaps  sounded  stupid 
or  unintelligible  to  our  young  ears  when 
they  were  drilled  into  us  in  physics  class, 
but  which,  when  applied  to  nature  herself, 
fairly  bulge  with  life  and  meaning. 

The  atmospheric  quality  which  pervades 
the  autumn  landscape  is  the  result  of  sev¬ 
eral  influences.  One  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  is,  of  course,  the  air  itself.  The  mi¬ 
nute  dust  particles  which  it  contains  break 
up  the  light  rays  from  the  various  colors 
into  different  shades,  the  degree  of  vari¬ 
ation  depending  upon  the  distance  of  the 
object  from  the  observer  and  upon  the 
density  of  the  atmosphere  between.  So 
we  have  “color  perspective.” 

The  atmospheric  effect,  however,  is  due 
only  partially  to  distance  and  the  action 
of  the  dust  particles  in  the  air.  It  depends 
very  largely  upon  the  colors  themselves 
and  their  combined  effect  upon  the  sensi¬ 
tive  nerves  of  the  retina.  This  fact,  it  is 
interesting  to  note,  is  appreciated  and  put 
into  practice  by  modern  artists,  who  at¬ 
tain  the  illusion  of  atmosphere  in  a  paint¬ 
ed  landscape  by  placing  certain  colors  in 
such  relations  that  the 
mingling,  within  the  eye, 
of  the  light  rays  from 
the  different  colors,  pro¬ 
duces  a  blurred  and  lumi¬ 
nous  effect. 

In  the  case  of  the  au¬ 
tumn  landscape,  therefore, 
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with  its  infinite 
variety  of  har¬ 
monizing  and 
contrasting  col¬ 
ors,  the  combined 
effect  produced 
upon  the  retina 
by  the  original 

colors  of  the  foli¬ 
age  and  their 
complement¬ 
ary  colors,  all 
seen  simultane¬ 
ously,  will  result 
in  the  peculiar 

sensation  of  lumi¬ 
nosity  and  color 
vibration  which  we  call  “atmosphere,” 

and  which  will  include  a  blurring  not 
only  of  the  colors  but  also  of  the 
outlines  of  tree  forms  and  foliage 

masses. 

There  is  another  important  element,  how- 
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ever,  in  our  analysis,  and  that  is — texture. 
Even  without  the  aid  of  distance  or  variety 
of  color,  we  find,  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  brown,  decaying  leaf,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  a  certain  depth  and  vi¬ 
tality.  If  we  examine  the  leaf 
we  shall  find  that  its  surface  is 
rough,  uneven,  full  of  tiny  holes. 
It  does  not  reflect  the  light  that 
strikes  it  as  a  smooth  shiny  leaf 
would  do;  instead  it  absorbs 
many  of  the  rays  and  reflects 
others  from  the  different  angles 
of  its  rough  surface  so  that  the 
effect  of  the  whole  is  an  inter¬ 
mingling  of  lights  and  shadows, 
and  we  get  a  color  sensation  of 
different  shades  of  brown, — a 
warm  golden  brown  where  the 
sunlight  strikes,  a  darker  pur¬ 
plish  brown  in  the  shadows.  And 
this  quality  of  texture,  which  is 
present  in  every  tree  trunk  and 
group  of  foliage,  gives  still 
greater  variety  to  the  whole 
scene,  breaks  up  the  light  rays, 
increasing  the  color  vibrations 
and  adding  to  the  atmospheric 
quality  of  the  whole. 

Turning  now  from  the  autumn 
landscape  to  the  brick  wall,  we 
shall  find  the  same  principles  hold 
true.  Here  also  we  have  color  and 
texture,  and  therefore,  in  greater  or  less  de¬ 
gree,  a  sensation  of  “atmosphere”  will  result 
varying,  of  course,  in  interest  and  vitality  ac- 
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THE  PICTURESQUE  QUALITY  OF  BRICK 


DETAIL  OF  FRONT  ELEVATION  SHOWING  INTEREST¬ 
ING  PATTERN  IN  TAPESTRY  BRICK. 

cording  to  the  number  and  arrangement  of 
the  colors  and  the  quality  and  texture  of  the 
brick.  In  the  best  examples  of  the  modern 
brick  wall,  with  its  rich  texture  and  variety 
of  color  harmony,  we  find  not  only  an  echo 
of  autumn  coloring,  but  also  a  warmth,  a 
depth,  a  feeling  of  tone  gradation  and  a 
certain  vibrating  quality  which  give  inter¬ 
est  to  the  whole  construction.  There  are 
no  hard  flat  surfaces  to  reflect  monotonous 
planes  of  light  and  present  unbroken  patches 
of  color ;  every  inch  is  rough,  uneven,  full 
of  lights  and  shadows,  made  up  of  a 
thousand  tiny  planes 
which  break  up  the 
rays  and  reflect  them 
at  different  angles, 
just  as  in  the  rough 
surface  of  the  au¬ 
tumn  leaf.  And  the 
different  colors  of 
the  brick,  in  their 
varying  relations  of 
contrast  and  har¬ 
mony,  obey  the  same 
laws  of  light  and  col¬ 
or,  produce  in  the 
eye  the  same  ming¬ 
ling  of  original  and 
complementary  hues, 
the  same  effect  of 
“simultaneous  con¬ 
trast”  as  did  the  dif¬ 


ferent  tints  of  the 
foliage,  resulting  in 
the  same  sort  of  at¬ 
mospheric  vibration. 

The  colors  of  the 
modern  Tapestry 
brick  range  from  pale 
buffs,  yellows  and 
oranges  to  deepest 
purples,  with  an  end¬ 
less  variety  of  shades 
between  —  pale  and 
bright  reds,  terra  cot¬ 
ta  of  many  shades, 
golden  browns,  red¬ 
dish  browns,  olive 
browns,  dull  blues, 
violets,  mauves,  al¬ 
most  all  the  colors 
in  fact  that  one 
finds  in  autumn  foli¬ 
age,  on  a  less  gorgeous  scale,  perhaps, 

more  like  the  subdued  colors  of  the 

tapestries  from  which  they  take  their 

name.  Among  these,  terra  cotta,  with 
its  many  different  shades  and  tones,  may 
perhaps  be  considered  the  color  which 
will  prove  most  useful  in  the  future  as  it 
has  in  the  past.  Its  warmth  and  richness 
give  an  impression  that  is  essentially  home¬ 
like,  it  harmonizes  well  with  other  build¬ 
ing  materials,  and  with  most  environments, 
especially  when  a  partial  covering  or 
screen  of  vines,  shrubs  and  trees  help  to 
make  it  part  of  the 
scape. 


surrounding  land- 


ENTRANCE  TO  SMALL  GALLERIES  FACING  FORMAL  GARDENS. 
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THE  PICTURESQUE  QUALITY  OF  BRICK 


The  many  different  shapes  and  sizes  in 
which  modern  brick  is  made,  the  variety 
possible  in  the  coloring,  texture  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  mortar  joints,  the  methods  of 
laying  the  brick,  the  many  different  pat¬ 
terns  in  which  they  may  be  arranged,  and 
the  opportunity  afforded  for  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  individuality,  originality  and  artis¬ 
tic  feeling  in  architecture,  make  it  espe¬ 
cially  interesting  as  a  modern  building 
material.  In  addition  to  this,  brick  lends 
itself  to  modeling,  and  so  admits  of  end¬ 
less  possibilities  for  decorative  treatment 
in  relief,  bas  relief  and  other  styles. 

Moreover,  the  decorative  quality  of 
brick,  unlike  many  other  building  ma¬ 
terials,  is  inherent  in  the  brick  itself.  It 
does  not  depend  for  ornamental  value 
upon  any  external  application  or  trim¬ 
ming.  Its  color  is  self  contained,  not  ap¬ 
plied.  Its  richness  of  effect  and  its  at¬ 
mospheric  quality  are  due  to  the  color 
and  texture  of  the  material.  Nor  have  any 
of  these  jesthetic  features  been  attained 
by  the  sacrifice  of  practical  virtues,  for  it 
is  fireproof,  durable,  a  good  protection 
against  the  weather,  and  sufficiently  eco¬ 
nomical  to  be  within  the  means  of 
almost  everyone  who  can  afford  to  build. 

We  are  reproducing  here  several  photo¬ 
graphs  which  show  how  brick  is  being 
used  by  architects  today.  Four  of  these 
photographs  are  of  the  main  entrance  and 


details  of  the  United  States  Building  at 
the  International  Exposition  at  Rome.  The 
use  of  the  brick  in  various  geometric  de¬ 
signs  breaks  up  the  wall  surfaces  in  an  ef¬ 
fective  way,  and  over  the  entrance  espe¬ 
cially  has  much  the  quality  of  mosaic  or 
tapestry.  There  is  also  a  pleasing  sense 
of  contrast  between  the  darker  tones  of 
brick  and  the  light  stucco  and  concrete  of 
pillars,  doorways,  terraces  and  balustrades ; 
yet  the  contrast  is  not  a  harsh  one,  the 
well-balanced  proportions  of  the  building 
and  the  interest  of  the  details  bringing 
the  different  materials  into  harmony. 

The  country  house  designed  by  Albro 
and  Lindeberg  is  another  example  of  the 
effective  use  of  brick  with  light  trimmings. 
In  this  case  also  the  excellence  of  the 
proportions,  the  careful  grouping  of  the 
windows  and  the  placing  of  trees  and 
shrubs  help  to  bring  out  the  quality  of 
the  brick,  giving  an  effect  full  of  dignity 
and  friendliness,  and  bringing  the  house 
into  harmonv  with  its  surroundings. 

A  photograph  is  also  given  of  a  foun¬ 
tain  by  C.  A.  Heber,  with  wall  and  foun¬ 
dation  of  Tapestry  brick,  shown  at  the 
Twenty-seventh  Annual  Exhibition  of  the 
Architectural  League  of  New  York.  The 
rich  texture  of  the  wall  and  the  warmth 
of  the  terra  cottas  and  purplish  reds  of 
the  brick  make  an  excellent  background  for 
the  fountain  and  its  figure. 


A  BRICK  HOUSE  OF  RARE  PICTURESQUE  QUALITY  AT  HEWLETT,  L.  1.1  ALBRO  AND  LINDEBERG.  ARCHITECTS 
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A  “JAPANESE”  BACKYARD 


THE  BACK  VERANDA  PLANTED  WITH  PAMPAS  GRASS,  LOTUS 
IRIS,  WATER  ARUM,  THE  WHOLE  BORDERING  A  POOL. 


A  BACKYARD  GARDEN:  FROM 
JAPANESE  INSPIRATION:  BY 
T.  H.  PARKER 

NE  of  the  problems  that  discourage 
the  city  dweller  who  longs  for  a 
flower  garden,  is  the  limited  area  in 
which  he  has  to  work.  It  hardly 
seems  worth  while  to  try  to  do  anything  with 
the  small  plot  he  calls  his  backyard,  and 
usually  he  contents  himself  with  a  little 
lawn  and  a  lawn  mower.  He  is  so  ac¬ 
customed  to  seeing  things  done  on  a  large 
scale  in  this  country  that  it  seldom  occurs  to 
him  that  anything  small  is  worth  while.  He 
may  admire  the  large  canvas  of  a  master, 
but  the  exquisite  art  of  the  miniature  is  lost 
to  him. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Japanese  have 


learned  the  beauty  of  the  miniature,  and  no¬ 
where  is  this  characteristic  more  evident 
than  in  their  gardens.  They  have  brought 
the  art  of  miniature  gardening  to  a  high 
state  of  perfection  and  it  is  to  them  the 
despairing  American  gardener  should  turn 
if  he  would  learn  how  to  make  the  most  of 
his  little  plot. 

It  was  from  the  Japanese  that  a  neighbor 
of  mine  learned  a  few  lessons  that  enabled 
him  to  make  his  small  backyard  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  spots  imaginable  in  the  brief 
space  of  two  years  and  at  an  unusually 
moderate  outlay.  He  was  for  six  years 
a  resident  of  Japan,  and  there  he  studied  his 
gardener’s  methods  closely. 

The  largest  expense  in  creating  this 
Japanese  garden  was  incurred  in  piping  the 
water  to  the  fountain  and  small  hydrants. 
The  trees,  for  the  most  part,  were  obtained 
from  the  woods,  and 
all  the  flowers  were 
common  perennials, 
so  that  in  this  respect 
the  expense  was 
kept  down  to  the 
minimum. 

The  plot  in  which 
this  garden  grows  is 
120  by  60  feet,  and 
at  the  time  the  gar¬ 
den  was  begun  it 
was  nothing  more 
than  a  sandy  piece 
of  ground,  of  such 
poor  quality  that 
even  the  grass  had  a 
hard  struggle  for  ex¬ 
istence.  On  one  side 
was  a  neighbor’s 
hen-coop ;  on  an- 
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THE  LOWER  POOL  IN  WINTER  TIME. 


A  “ JAPANESE  ”  BACKYARD 


other,  a  tall  telephone 
pole  close  up  to  the 
boundary  line,  and 
on  the  third  side 
was  a  playground 
for  boys  where  base¬ 
ball  was  the  fav¬ 
orite  pastime. 

Moreover,  another 
unpleasing  element 
was  added  in  the 
form  of  a  wire  fence, 
for  the  first  thing  a 
city  gardener  must 
do  is  to  guard  his 
domain  against  mis¬ 
chievous  boys,  neigh¬ 
bor’s  hens  and  stray 
dogs  and  cats.  All 
this,  at  the  outset, 
produced  a  combination  of  inartistic  sur¬ 
roundings  that  would  be  hard  to  beat,  but 
they  have  been  entirely  blotted  out,  and 
the  manner  in  which  this  was  done  is  in¬ 
teresting. 

First  of  all  the  plot  was  enclosed  with  a 
four-foot  wire  fence  of  strong,  close-meshed 
wire  to  keep  the  intruders  out.  Of  course 
this  fence  did  not  add  any  beauty  to  the 
garden-to-be,  so  the  next  step  was  to  ob¬ 
literate  it,  together  with  the  nearby  coop 
and  telephone  pole.  This  was  done  by 
planting  a  hedge  of  Siberian  privet  close  to 
the  fence,  and  in  two  years’  time  the  fence 
was  entirely  concealed.  Siberian  privet  was 


A  CORNER  OF  THE  SPRING  GARDEN  PLANTED  WITH 
MOSS  VERBENA,  IRIS,  NARCISSUS  AND  FERNS. 

used  because  it  winters  better  than  Cali¬ 
fornia  privet,  which  in  New  England  is 
frequently  winter-killed  down  to  the  roots. 
In  setting  out  the  hedge  and  in  fact  every 
tree,  shrub  and  plant  in  the  garden,  good, 
rich  earth  was  put  in  to  replace  the  sandy 
soil. 

In  eliminating  the  coop  and  pole  from 
the  landscape,  trees  were  planted  close  to 
the  hedge  at  a  point  opposite  the  objection¬ 
able  features,  and  in  the  case  of  the  pole, 
quick-growing  poplars  were  used.  Then  on 
the  side  next  to  the  playground  the  wire 
fence  was  extended  up  to  the 
height  of  ten  feet  to  stop  the 
ball  from  coming  into  the  gar¬ 
den.  This  fence,  too,  is  now 
hidden  by  two  artistic  trellises 
that  support  Japanese  rambler 
roses,  and  some  tall  trees  were 
transplanted  to  their  present 
places  close  by  with  such  care 
that  their  growth  was  scarcely 
retarded.  One  of  these  is  a  fine 
maple  about  four  inches  in 
diameter. 

Thus  on  three  sides  of  the 
garden  the  hedge  and  trees 
make  a  fine  background  of 
green  and  effectively  conceal 
the  boundaries  of  the  yard. 
Many  flowering  shrubs  are 
planted  close  to  the  hedge 
where  there  is  room  for 
them,  and  farther  out  in  the 
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JAPANESE  WATER-LILIES  AT  CLOSE  RANGE. 

garden  are  the  smaller  varieties  of  flowers. 

One  of  the  most  effective  groups  of  trees 
is  that  of  white  birches,  their  slender  white 
trunks  making  silvery  tracery  through  the 
shiny  green  leaves.  Pine  trees  work  into  the 
Japanese  idea  very  readily  and  many  are 
used. 

Across  the  lower  end  of  the  garden, 
where  two  apple  trees  that  were  found 
growing  in  the  yard  have  been  adopted  into 
the  general  plan,  and  where  the  shade  is 
densest  in  summer,  the  hedge  is  reinforced 
with  wild  raspberry  bushes.  Here  stately 
wild  ferns  flourished  in  profusion,  and  all 
they  cost  was  the  trouble  of  going  into  the 
woods  and  digging  them  up.  In  fact  the 
feature  of  the  whole  garden  is  the  number 
of  native  trees  and  plants  that  were  obtained 
at  little  or  no  cost.  There  are  some  rare 
trees  to  be  found  in  this  garden,  too,  among 
them  being  a  real  Japanese  pine,  an  imported 
Scotch  pine  and  a  weeping  Japanese  cherry 
to  emphasize  the  Japanese  effect. 

Now  for  the  flowers.  These  were  select¬ 
ed  with  a  view  to  having  blooms  from 
earliest  spring  until  the  frost  comes.  More¬ 
over,  perennials  were  used  exclusively,  ex¬ 
cept  the  asters  which  are  planted  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  flowers  until  frost 
time.  By  using  perennials  one  avoids  the 
labor  of  setting  out  new  plants  or  sowing 
seeds  every  spring. 

Just  as  soon  as  the  snow  disappears  the 
crocuses  in  their  different  colors  first  light 
up  the  garden.  Close  behind  them  comes 
the  beautiful  moss  verbena  that  carpets  the 
margin  of  the  miniature  lake  with  its  blos¬ 
soms.  And  so  on  in  succession  follow  the 


daffodils,  narcissus  and  the 
tulips  until  the  summer  flow¬ 
ers  take  their  places. 

On  the  edge  of  a  group  of 
white  birches  a  cluster  of  Ori¬ 
ental  poppies  blaze  against  the 
green  background  early  in 
June;  nearby  the  modest  col¬ 
umbine  swings  its  blue  blos¬ 
soms,  and  a  little  beyond  fox¬ 
glove  and  larkspur  are  bud¬ 
ding  in  front  of  a  row  of 
hollyhocks,  at  this  time  a  foot 
high.  In  another  place  lemon 
and  salmon  colored  azaleas 
call  attention  to  themselves  by 
their  vivid  contrast.  A  small 
bronze  beech  forms  an  excellent  background 
for  some  common,  yellow  lilies,  and  so  on 
through  the  whole  garden,  each  flower  be¬ 
ing  placed  with  care  to  stand  out  in  con¬ 
trast  with  its  neighbor. 

So  much  for  the  basis  of  this  garden. 
Now  we  come  to  the  distinctively  Jap¬ 
anese  features.  First  one  sees  two  little 
pools  of  irregular  shape  at  the  up¬ 
per  end  of  the  yard  near  the  house.  They 
are  directly  in  front  of  a  veranda  that  is 
used  for  a  living  room  in  summer,  and  they 
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SMALL  WATER  GARDENS 


form  a  refreshing  spot  for  the  eye  when 
the  midsummer  sun  is  trying  to  burn  up 
everything.  The  pool  farther  from  the 
house,  in  which  the  fountain  is  located,  is 
higher  than  the  other  and  overflows  into  it, 
the  little  stream  tumbling  down  over  a  min¬ 
iature  cascade.  The  lower  pool  drains  into 
the  sewer. 

Each  pool  has  a  cement  bottom  to  pre¬ 
vent  seepage  and  is  bordered  with  pieces  of 
red  sandstone  of  irregular  size  and  shape. 
The  edge  of  the  higher  pool  is  lined  with  iris 
of  several  varieties,  even  the  simple  wild 
iris  finding  a  place  beside  the  rarer  Spanish. 
The  lower  pool  is  edged  with  moss  verbena. 

In  the  center  of  the  higher  pool  is  the 
fountain  surrounded  by  foliage  of  wild  rice 
and  Japanese  water-lilies  that  hide  it  in 
daylight.  To  conceal  the  fountain  further 
the  pipe  and  nozzle  are  made  to  represent 
a  h.uge  lotus  flower. 

Connecting  the  two  pools  is  a  tiny  stream 
crossed  by  a  small,  arched  Japanese  bridge. 
Under  the  bridge  is  a  small  hydrant  by 
means  of  which  it  is  possible  to  get  a  flow 
of  water  over  the  little  cascade  without 
operating  the  fountain. 

In  each  pool  are  water-hvacinths,  water- 
lilies  and  the  beautiful  white  lotus  not  com¬ 
monly  seen  in  this  country.  Both  pools  also 
contain  goldfish  of  the  ordinary  and 
double-tailed  Japanese  variety,  and  frogs 
from  no-one-knows-where  have  taken  up 
their  abode  there.  The  fish  and  frogs  keep 
the  pools  free  of  mosquitoes. 

As  the  trees  and  flowers  do  not  extend  a 
great  way  out  into  the  garden  there  is  a 
good-sized  bit  of  greensward  in  the  center. 
In  the  lower  left  hand  side  of  this  plot  and 
on  a  line  drawn  diagonally  from  the  upper 
right-hand  corner  to  the  opposite  corner, 
two  torii,  the  familiar  bird  roosts  of  Japan, 
have  been  erected.  These  are  usually  found 
before  the  entrances  to  temples  and  are 
commonly  thought  to  be  intended  for  gate¬ 
ways,  but  they  were  originally  perches  for 
pheasants  and  other  birds  of  beautiful  plum¬ 
age  that  were  presented  to  the  temple  by 
worshipers  and  thereby  became  sacred 
birds.  So  the  torii  in  this  garden  lead  to 
a  little  temple  with  its  idol,  in  the  far  corner 
surrounded  by  ferns. 

In  looking  across  the  garden  toward  the 
little  temple  you  get  the  impression  that  the 
place  is  a  great  deal  larger  than  it  really 
is.  The  vista  through  the  torii  and  under 
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the  apple  trees  has  a  distance  that  is  most 
deceptive.  Winding  among  the  trees, 
shrubs  and  flowers  are  little  paths  that  one 
may  follow  in  exploring  the  beauties  of  the 
place  and  these,  too,  give  an  idea  of  a  larger 
space.  In  this  respect  it  is  true  to  the 
Japanese  idea. 

Such  a  garden  has  individuality  and  re¬ 
flects  the  careful  work  that  has  developed 
it  into  such  a  success.  It  amply  repays  all 
the  time  and  labor  put  into  it  and  even  in 
winter,  when  a  blanket  of  snow  covers 
everything,  it  gives  pleasure  by  the  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  the  coming  spring. 

SMALL  WATER  GARDENS 

EW  garden  features  give  greater  pleas¬ 
ure  or  require  less  attention  than  a 
water  garden,  and  its  construction  can  be 
as  simple  or  as  elaborate  a  process  as  de¬ 
sired.  When  the  larger  water-lilies  are  to 
be  planted,  one  end  of  the  basin  should  be 
dug  to  a  depth  of  at  least  three  feet  (no  ar¬ 
tificial  pond  need  be  deeper  no  matter  how 
large)  and  slope  gradually  to  about  eighteen 
inches.  Such  a  sloping  pond  will  suit  the 
requirements  of  any  aquatic  plants.  Pud¬ 
dled  clay  is  generally  sufficient  for  the 
smaller  pools,  though  they  can  be  lined 
with  brick,  stone  or  concrete  if  preferred. 

If  there  is  no  natural  flow  of  water 
from  running  brook  or  spring,  water  from 
a  concealed  hydrant  will  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose,  provided  a  continuous  flow  can  be 
maintained,  enough  to  keep  the  inflow  and 
outflow  relatively  even.  A  slight  move¬ 
ment  of  the  water  keeps  the  pond  from 
becoming  stagnant  and  fresh  water  flow¬ 
ing  in  is  necessary  for  the  health  of  the 
plants.  Soil  can  be  put  directly  on  the 
floor  of  the  basin  to  the  depth  of  about 
one  foot,  or  boxes  and  tubs  filled  with 
earth  holding  plants  of  different  species 
can  be  set  in.  The  soil  in  either  case 
should  be  a  rich  compost  of  loam  and 
leaf  mold. 

Lotus,  the  various  water-lilies,  water- 
hyacinths  and  poppies,  water-snowflakes ; 
crowfoot,  spearwort,  plantain  are  all  ex¬ 
ceedingly  lovely  flowers  that  will  bloom 
continuously  with  but  little  attention.  At 
the  margin  of  the  pool  iris,  cardinal 
flower,  forget-me-not,  turtle  head,  mimulus 
can  be  planted,  as  well  as  the  many  varie¬ 
ties  of  ferns.  Back  of  these  can  come 
the  moisture  loving  shrubs  such  as  azalea, 
dogwood,  viscosa,  laurel,  magnolia. 


CEMENT  GARDEN  BATHS  FOR  BIRDS 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  CEMENT 
DRINKING  AND  BATHING 
BASIN  FOR  THE  BIRDS:  BY 
ADELINE  THAYER  THOMSON 

F  there  is  one  way  above  others  of 
making  the  home  grounds  a  constant 
rendezvous  for  birds  of  many  kinds, 
it  is  to  furnish,  in  a  settled  place,  a 
never  failing  supply  of  fresh  water.  The 
feathered  songsters  are  great  drinkers  and 
revel  in  a  cold  water  plunge  seemingly 
as  much  as  in  the  finding  of  a  wriggling 
worm  or  fancy  bug.  And  a  yard,  whether 
in  the  city  or  country,  where  water  is  al¬ 
ways  to  be  found  in  spite  of  heat  and 
drought,  in  basins  shallow  enough  for 
safe  and  easy  bathing  is  a  boon  too  great¬ 
ly  prized  by  the  birds  to  escape  notice  for 
long,  or  when  once  found  to  remain  unap¬ 
propriated. 

Bird  basins  fashioned  of  cement  are  un¬ 
usually  satisfactory  and  are  very  easily 
and  inexpensively  made.  The  main  points 
of  advantage  over  the  earthenware 
crocks,  pans,  etc.,  commonly  used  in  the 
modest  yard,  are  that  the  cement  basin  is 
practically  indestructible ;  it  never  rusts ; 
it  keeps  the  water  refreshingly  cool,  and 
its  surface  is  rough  enough  in  texture  to 
give  the  birds  a  safe  and  firm  foothold 
when  drinking  and  bathing. 

The  necessary  materials  for  making  a 
very  neat  and  thoroughly  practicable  ce¬ 
ment  basin  are :  a  cheap,  wooden,  oval 
chopping  bowl  to  form  the  oval  mold  for 
the  basin,  measuring  about  15  inches  long, 
9  inches  wide  and  4  inches  deep;  a  cov¬ 
erless  box,  planed  perfectly  smooth, 


A  HOME-MADE  BATHING  AND  DRINKING  BASIN  FOR 
BIRDS. 

made  of  wood  not  less  than  p2  inch 
thick,  and  measuring  20  inches  long,  12 
inches  wide  and  6  inches  deep.  As  this 
box  furnishes  the  outside  mold  for  the 
bird  basin  and  must  be  taken  apart  when 
the  cement  within  is  dry,  its  sections 
should  be  fastened  together  with  screws 
instead  of  nails,  to  guard  against  all  dan¬ 
ger  of  breaking  the  finished  work.  A 
piece  of  ^4-inch  gas-pipe  is  used  to  make 
an  opening  in  the  bottom  of  the  basin  to 
drain  off  the  stagnant  water,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  requisites  are  oil,  Portland  ce¬ 
ment,  some  sharp  sand  and  gravel,  such 
as  is  known  to  the  trade  as  torpedo  sand, 
a  trowel,  a  screen  for  sifting  and  a  wide 
board  on  which  to  mix  the  cement. 

When  all  is  in  readiness,  bore  a  hole 
through  the  bottom  of  the  chopping  bowl, 
the  size  of  the  gas-pipe,  and  after  insert¬ 
ing  the  pipe  treat  this,  together  with  the 
entire  inside  of  the  box  and  the  outside  of 
the  chopping  bowl  to  a  liberal  dressing  of 
oil.  The  oil  will  prevent  the  cement  from 
sticking  to  the  mold  at  the  time  of  re¬ 
moval.  Now  turn  the  box  bottom  side 
down  on  a  table  or  other  firm  support 
presenting  a  flat  surface  that  may  be  left 
undisturbed  for  a  week.  This  done, 
place  the  chopping  bowl,  oval  face  down, 
in  the  center  of  the  box.  Now  the  hardest 
part  of  the  work  is  over,  for  making  the  con¬ 
crete  is  really  no  more  difficult  than  mix¬ 
ing  up  a  batch  of  mud  pies,  and  quite  as 
much  fun.  The  recipe  for  the  concrete 
is :  one  part  Portland  cement  to  one  part 
gravel  and  one  part  sand.  First  sift  the 
sand  through  the  sieve,  measuring  the  al- 
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loted  part  of  this  and  the  gravel  secured 
by  sifting,  then  blend  them  together  on 
the  mixing  board  with  the  same  amount 
of  cement.  The  thorough  mixing  of  these 
dry  materials  is  the  secret  of  success  in 
making  the  concrete.  Add  water  to  the 
mixture,  stirring  all  the  time,  until  the 
substance  becomes  pasty.  This  paste 
should  not  be  thin  and  watery  but  stiff 
enough  to  require  a  moderate  amount  of 
tamping  when  filling  it  into  the  mold. 
Now  put  the  cement  in  the  box  carefully 
that  the  chopping  bowl  may  not  be  dis¬ 
turbed,  until  the  box  is  filled  up  to  the 
top.  Then,  after  leveling  off  the  cement 
perfectly  even  with  the  top  of  the  box 
nothing  remains  but  to  allow  the  cement 
to  harden  undisturbed  for  a  week.  In 
case  the  weather  is  hot,  however,  it  is  a 
wise  plan  to  pour  over  the  cement  a 
small  pail  of  water  once  or  twice  during 
the  week,  to  guard  against  all  danger  of 
cracking. 

When  the  week  has  passed  and  the  ce¬ 
ment  appears  perfectly  dry,  remove  the 
screws  that  unite  the  different  sections  of 
the  box,  and  withdraw  the  sections  care- 
fully  from  about  the  cement;  work  the 
iron  pipe  loose,  pull  it  out  and  fit  a  cork 
into  the  hole ;  then  turn  over  the  cement 
block  and  cautiously  slip  out  the  bowl, — 
and  behold,  the  finished  bird  basin  fash¬ 
ioned  of  cement ! 

Should  the  cement  stick  to  the  mold,  it 
may  be  safely  loosened  by  light  quick  tap¬ 
pings  on  the  mold  with  a  hammer ;  this, 
however,  should  be  done  most  carefully, 
as  if  one  had  all  the  time  in  the  world. 

A  bird  basin  of  this  style  is  extremely 
effective  mounted  on  a  rustic  pedestal. 


A  common  cedar  post,  however,  twined 
with  vines,  is  also  attractive. 

The  making  of  these  bird  drinking 
bowls  would  be  a  delightful  vacation  pas¬ 
time  for  little  children.  It  would  open 
up  for  them  the  pleasures  of  craft  work 
and  at  the  same  time  awaken  their  friend¬ 
ship  for  the  birds,  a  condition  as  valuable 
for  the  children  as  the  birds. 

The  birds  soon  learn  to  know  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  will  perch  trustingly  upon  their 
hands,  flutter  around  their  shoulders,  hov¬ 
ering  over  their  heads,  alighting  occasion¬ 
ally  among  the  ribbons  and  flowers  of  their 
hats  as  if  enjoying  the  daring  adventure 
of  the  game.  They  make  the  most  de¬ 
lightful  playmates  for  the  children,  uncon¬ 
sciously  teaching  them  gentleness  and 
thoughtfulness,  quickening  their  faculties 
of  observation.  Even  a  very  little  child 
will  notice  a  bird  and  watch  with  sweet 
wonder  its  swift  flights  in  the  air  and 
quick,  playful  dashes  across  the  lawn.  The 
fluttering  wings  of  a  bird  lead  the  child 
into  fairylike  lands  of  fancy  and  into  the 
even  more  marvelous  realm  of  visible 
nature,  opening  wide  avenues  of  enjoyment. 

A  bird  basin  in  a  garden  is  also  an  end¬ 
less  source  of  pleasure  to  those  children 
of  a  larger  growth  who  have  not  lost  their 
childlike  sympathy  for  the  flying,  walking, 
blossoming  things  of  the  earth. 

If  tall  hollyhocks  grew  all  around  it  so 
that  the  smaller  birds  could  alight  upon  the 
topmost  buds  and  swing  delightedly  before 
flying  to  the  basin  for  a  drink  or  a  bath,  or 
sway  upon  the  slender  stalks  as  they  sing 
songs  of  joy  and  gratitude  after  the  refresh¬ 
ing  drink,  it  would  complete  the  birds’  hap¬ 
piness  and  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  garden. 


CHOPPING  BOWL  IN  BOX,  READY  FOR  ITS  COATING  OF  CEMENT. 
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FIELD  COBBLESTONES  ARE  EQUALLY  EFFECTIVE 
FOR  STEPS  AND  WALL. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  so  easy  to  have  a 
path — of  some  kind.  Anyone  who  has  a 
little  garden  space  around  the  house  must 
have  some  sort  of  a  walk,  and  the  problem 
of  making  just  the  right  kind  depends  not 
so  much  on  the  money  and  labor  expended 
as  upon  the  amount  of  careful  thought  that 
goes  into  the  planning,  and  the  sympathy 
with  which  that  plan  is  carried  out.  By 
ignoring  old  rules  and  conventions,  and  let¬ 
ting  the  character  of  the  house,  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  site  and  the  nature  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  suggest  the  keynote  for  each  theme, 
we  shall  get  a  result  full  of  originality  and 
freshness,  alive  with  that  individuality  on 
which  depends  so  much  of  a  garden’s 
charm. 

For  a  long  while  the  average  garden  walk 
has  been  a  thing  devoid  of  any  special 
beauty.  We  have  been  content  with  plain, 
uninteresting  paths  made  without  regard  to 
architectural  or  garden  harmony,  useful  no 
doubt,  but  quite  uncompanionable,  lacking 
all  quality  of  sympathy  or  imagination.  But 
now  our  home-makers  seem  to  be  stirring 
out  of  their  indifference,  and  architects  and 
gardeners  are  working  together  to  make  out 
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HARMONY — that  essential  of  the 
ideal  home — depends  on  many  fac¬ 
tors,  and  one  of  the  most  potent  of 
these  is  the  right  relation  between 
the  house  and  its  environment.  The  build¬ 
ing  itself  may  be  a  perfect  bit  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  embodying  all  the  beauty  and  com¬ 
fort  that  love  and  skill  can  devise ;  but  un¬ 
less  it  is  at  peace  with  Its  surroundings,  un¬ 
less  there  is  a  sense  of  kinship,  of  unity  be¬ 
tween  the  man-made  masonry  and  the  little 
portion  of  the  nature  world  about  its  feet, 
there  will  always  be  a  feeling  of  incomplete¬ 
ness. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  this  sense 
of  unity  can  be  attained — by  the  use  of 
porch,  pergola,  terrace,  arbor,  gateway  and 
other  features,  of  such  construction  and  ma¬ 
terials  as  carry  out  the  general  scheme  of 
the  house.  But  one  of  the  simplest  and 
most'practical  things  that  help  to  link  the 
home  and  grounds  together,  is  the  garden 
path.  In  the  right  development  of  this 
primitive  but  essential  feature  lie  infinite 
possibilities  for  garden  beauty. 


BRICK  CAN  BE  MOST  PICTURESQUELY  COMBINED 
WITH  STONES  IN  STEP  BUILDING. 
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brick  and  cement  are  used  in  California  for 
PAVING  THE  PATH  TO  THE  INNER  COURT. 

of  our  pathways  a  friendly  chain  that  binds 
house  and  garden  in  one  perfect  whole. 
Thus,  the  straight-edged  cement  walk,  so 
long  popular,  which  suggested  nothing  more 
romantic  than  keeping  one’s  feet  out  of  mud 
or  dust,  is  being  supplanted  rapidly  by 
walks  showing  graceful  curves,  mysterious 
corners,  shady  and  inviting  nooks ;  walks 
which,  while  useful  and  practical,  serve  at 
the  same  time  to  enhance  the  garden’s  love¬ 
liness  and  lure  us  oftener  into  the  open  air. 

As  for  construction,  these  new  walks  are 
made  of  anything  and  everything — cobble¬ 
stones,  field  stones,  brick,  broken  slabs  of 
cement,  crushed  granite,  gravel,  shells, 
wood  slats,  logs  after  the  fashion  of  cordu¬ 
roy  roads,  cement  in  various  colors.  Some¬ 
times  these  materials  are  used  singly ; 
often  two  or  three  are  combined  harmo¬ 
niously  with  excellent  results. 

It  is  always  best,  of  course,  to  construct 
the  walks  of  whatever  materials  are  used  in 
the  house  itself,  or  at  least  of  materials 
which  will  be  in  keeping  with  the  general 
architectural  scheme,  and  frequently  one 
sees  most  interesting  and  attractive  com¬ 
binations.  Nowadays  single  houses,  more 
especially  of  the  bungalow  type,  show  a 
varied  and  sometimes  wonderful  collection 
of  building  materials  in  their  make-up.  and 
this  architectural  prodigality  is  also  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  garden  walks. 

Some  idea  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
in  this  direction  is  given  by  the  photographs 
of  several  Western  gardens  reproduced 
here.  These  show  such  rare  simplicity  of 
treatment,  are  so  practical  and  yet  so  full 
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of  poetic  originality  and  win¬ 
some  outdoor  charm,  that  it 
would  be  hard  to  improve  on 
any  of  them.  And  yet,  with 
all  their  picturesqueness,  their 
variety  of  materials  and  de¬ 
sign,  they  are  obviously  not 
expensive.  In  some  instances, 
in  fact,  they  must  have  cost 
little  more  than  the  work  of 
putting  them  in  shape.  In 
each  it  is  the  personal  ele¬ 
ments  of  ingenuity  and 
thoughtfulness  rather  than 
the  intrinsic  value  which  has 
made  them  so  rich  in  sugges¬ 
tion  and  so  full  of  appeal. 
Perhaps  the  simplest  and 
most  obviously  inviting  of  these  varied  types 
of  garden  pathways  is  the  one  consisting 
of  huge  flat-topped  water-polished  cobble¬ 
stones  set  in  deep  clover  or  blue  grass,  the 
white  slabs  gleaming  in  their  green  setting. 
They  are  spoken  of  fittingly  as  stepping- 
stones  rather  than  as  a  walk,  for  they  are 
sunk  in  the  ground  so  that  their  tops  will  be 
at  a  uniform  level,  and  at  intervals  conve¬ 
nient  for  walking.  Sometimes  split  rocks  are 


TRIM-LOOKING  STEPS  WITH  THE  MORTAR  ROUTED 

OUT. 
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SPLIT  COBBLESTONES  MAKE  INTERESTING  STEPS 
FOR  A  RUSTIC  DWELLING. 


used  in  the  same  way,  the  broken  side 
placed  up  to  afford  a  flat  surface.  While  ev¬ 
ery  stone  seems  full  of  poetry,  luring  our 
footsteps  with  unspoken  invitation,  it  is  a 
most  practical  arrangement,  for  it  enables 
one  to  cross  a  damp  or  muddy  lawn  with 
safety,  and  also  protects  the  turf  from  be¬ 
ing  worn. 

It  is  also  surprising  what  an  attractive 
walk  can  be  made  from  broken  slabs  of 
cement,  pieces  from  old  sidewalks  that  have 
been  torn  up  and  discarded  and  which  were 
very  likely  en  route  to  the  city  refuse  dump. 
Set  in  grass  or  clover,  or  among  low  flower¬ 
beds  in  a  garden,  these  old  plebeian  frag¬ 
ments  become  quite  aristocratic  and  digni¬ 
fied.  With  their  smooth  surfaces,  these 
slabs  have  an  advantage  over  the  cobble¬ 
stones,  in  that  they  are  safer  and  more  com¬ 
fortable  to  walk  on,  though  being  man¬ 
made,  they  lack  the  appealing  charm  of 
nature-made  stones. 

These  slabs  of  cement  make  an  excellent 
pavement  for  a  garden  sitting  room.  If  set 
irregularly,  with  bits  of  space  between 
where  grass,  clover,  low  ferns,  flowers  and 
mosses  can  grow,  the  results  are  more  than 
satisfactory.  While  such  a  floor  is  hardly 


STEPPING-STONES  ARE  MOST  APPROPRIATE  FOR 
THE  RURAL  PATHWAY. 


suitable  for  chairs,  it  is  a  delightful  place 
for  hammocks  and  swinging  couches. 
These  slabs  should,  of  course,  be  broken  off 
in  varying  sizes,  and  with  no  rules  for  sym¬ 
metry.  This  freedom  and  lack  of  order 
indicates  a  sort  of  Bohemianism  in  garden¬ 
ing.  If  one  wishes  to  carry  out  some  regu¬ 
lation  scheme,  blocks  can  be  cut  diamond 
shape,  in  squares,  or  any  other  desired 
form.  In  the  “old-fashioned”  gardens  of 
today  one  finds  the  quaint  flagstone  walk 
walled  with  hollyhocks  or  dahlias,  or  bor¬ 
dered  with  pansies,  mignonette  or  snap¬ 
dragons.  Brick  laid  in  the  sod  in  groups 
of  six  make  a  pretty  and  inexpensive  walk, 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  stepping-stones,  are  a 
great  saving  to  the  turf. 

If  there  is  opportunity  for  steps  in  the 
garden,  they  should  be  of  the  same  construc¬ 
tion  and  materials  as  the  walks.  They  al¬ 
ways  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  any  gar¬ 
den  scheme.  Rough  stone  steps  hugged  by 
ivy  and  ferns  and  dainty  blossoms,  with 
perhaps  a  rustic  seat  tucked  in  one  side 
where  the  garden  lover  may  rest  and  dream, 
or  enjoy  the  fragrant  shade, — such  garden 
steps  are  an  acquisition  worth  considering. 

In  the  simple  gardens,  one  often  finds 
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A  PATH  THROUGH  THE  LAWN  OF  RED  BRICK 
BEDDED  IN  THE  GRASS. 

paths  of  just  plain,  everyday  dirt.  If  the 
dust  is  kept  settled  by  sprinkling,  and  the 
paths  neatly  swept,  they  are  very  pleasing. 
At  any  rate,  they  are  comfortable  to  walk 
on,  and  remind  one,  if  there  is  abundance 
of  shade,  of  some  quiet  pathway  through 
the  woods.  Such  walks  should  always  have 
strips  of  wood  on  the  sides,  else  the  dirt  and 
mulching  from  the  flower  beds  will  cause 
annoyance  and  untidiness.  It  is  always  well 
in  laying  out  a  walk  of  any  kind  to  raise  it 
slightly  above  the  level  of  the  flower-beds, 
and  thus  avoid  any  chance  of  the  flower-beds 
running  over  and  making  the  path  untidy. 
A  walk  of  crushed  granite,  although  good 
to  look  upon,  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  path 
except  for  the  heaviest  shoes,  for  the  stones 
are  sharp  and  cutting.  Rolled  gravel  walks 
are  always  attractive,  and  are  popular. 
They  are  quite  troublesome  to  put  in,  and 
are  rather  expensive  if  one  has  to  pay  for 
the  gravel  and  for  having  it  hauled,  spread, 
tamped  and  rolled,  but  once  in.  these  walks 
require  little  attention  other  than  an  occa¬ 
sional  wetting  down  and  rolling.  To  be 
satisfactory,  three  layers  of  three  different 
materials  are  required,  first  a  layer  of  rough 
granite,  then  one  from  the  crusher,  and  last, 
a  fine  pulverized  granite  which  makes  a 
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smooth  top  coating  very  much  like  cement. 

A  clever  mason  can  do  wonders  with 
brick  and  stone  and  mortar  and  tiles ;  in 
fact  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  design  and 
combination.  A  most  unusual  walk,  shown 
in  an  accompanying  illustration,  consists  of 
an  eighteen-inch  center  of  cement  in  which 
cobblestones  have  been  imbedded — a  friend 
of  the  family  jestingly  calls  them  “hobble- 
stones” — while  on  either  side  is  a  fourteen- 
inch  border  of  red  brick,  low-walled  by  a 
line  of  cobblestones  set  upright.  At  the 
street,  this  walk  ends  in  a  quaint  brick- 
paved  garden  “cozy  corner,”  walled  with 
rock,  one  half  shaded  by  a  rustic  pergola 
mounted  on  stone  piers,  the  other  half  open 
to  the  sun. 

An  odd  innovation  for  a  walk  is  that  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  narrow  lines  of  brick  set  three 
feet  apart,  the  space  between  being  planted 
with  flowers.  One  must  “keep  to  the 
right”  on  such  a  path  to  avoid  possible  col¬ 
lision.  There  are  many  other  interesting 
ways  to  lay  brick, — straight  and  triangular, 
flat  or  on  edge, — and  as  brick  are  of  many 
sizes  and  shapes  and  colors,  there  is  practi¬ 
cally  no  limit  to  what  can  be  done  with  them. 
Especially  pleasing  is  a  walk  with  two  or 
three  rows  of  brick  tile  running  through  the 
center,  with  twelve-inch  borders  of  ordi- 
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THE  SUCCESS  OF  COLOR  PHOTOGRAPHY 


nary  red  brick  on  either  side.  The  square 
brick  in  the  center  can  be  either  red  or  white 
with  equally  good  effect.  Split  logs  laid 
like  a  boardwalk  close  against  the  ground, 
make  an  interesting  walk  in  a  bungalow 
garden,  especially  if  a  rustic  rail  is- added. 
Small  unsplit  logs  lashed  close  together  are 
attractive  for  the  old-fashioned  garden,  or 
for  making  bridges  across  ponds  or  bits  of 
sunken  garden. 

THE  SUCCESS  OF  COLOR 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

HE  Professional  Photographic  Soci¬ 
ety  of  New  York  exhibited  over  two 
hundred  examples  of  color  work  re¬ 
cently  in  New  York.  This  was  the 
most  noteworthy  and  comprehensive  exhibit 
of  autochrome  portraits,  landscapes,  still 
lifes  and  interiors  ever  assembled  either  in 
America  or  Europe.  It  was  made  possible 
mainly  by  the  untiring  efforts  of  Mr.  B.  J. 
Falk,  of  New  York. 

The  occasion  of  this  remarkable  exhibi¬ 
tion  was  the  seventh  annual  convention  of 
professional  photographers  of  America  who 
have  this  year  concentrated  their  efforts  up¬ 
on  the  solution  of  the  problems  in  color 
photography.  Every  year  this  body  of 
workers  meets  to  discuss  technical  matters 
of  interest  to  the  craft,  listen  to  lectures  on 
photography  and  witness  demonstrations. 
This  recent  meeting  was  especially  notable, 
because  it  proved  to  the  workers  and  to  the 
world  that  this  marvelous  development  of 
camera  art  is  achieving  practical  results. 

For  fifty  years  or  more  color  pictures 
have  been  the  dream  of  photographers,  and 
success  has  been  heralded  again  and  again, 
but  the  trails  proved  to  be  false  ones,  and 
not  until  the  present  day  has  any  depend¬ 
able  knowledge  been  gained.  Two  years  ago 
in  Dresden  a  number  of  autochromes  were 
shown,  but  they  were  mostly  the  results  of 
the  experiments  of  unprofessional  men  or 
dilettanti.  Now  and  then  good  work  was 
accomplished,  but  the  practicality  of  its 
processes  was  not  fully  determined. 

All  color  photographers  were  asked  to 
send  examples  of  their  work  to  this  exhi¬ 
bition,  and  while  some  of  it  was  openly  ex¬ 
perimental  and  therefore  of  double  interest 
to  the  profession,  much  of  it  was  beautiful 
and  significant  beyond  expectation,  arousing 
great  enthusiasm.  The  collection  displayed 
proved  that  color  work  in  the  camera  is 
not  altogether  an  automatic  process,  that  it 
can  be  made  to  answer  the  demand  of  the 


artist  to  a  remarkable  degree  of  perfection 

The  work  of  pioneers  as  well  as  that  of 
distinguished  modern  foreign  and  American 
artists  were  on  view,  arousing  admiration 
from  the  ranks  of  the  craft  as  well  as  from 
the  outsiders. 

Dr.  Arnold  Genthe  showed  the  wonderful 
possibilities  of  this  art  in  a  wide  range  of 
subjects,  revealing  in  his  work  all  the  po¬ 
etical  and  realistic  treatment  possible.  His 
interiors  had  the  richness  and  charm  of  a 
painting,  and  the  flesh  tints  of  his  portraits 
were  delightfully  realistic.  A  rainbow  in 
one  photograph  held  the  atmospheric  witch¬ 
ery  of  nature  itself,  and  a  study  of  the  nude 
was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  things  of  the 
whole  exhibition. 

B.  J.  Falk’s  portrait  of  Otis  Skinner  as 
Hajj  the  Beggar  held  the  rich  color  of  the 
Orient.  A.  H.  Lewis  showed  a  poetical, 
lovely  glimpse  of  a  pool  of  water-lilies,  and 
a  fine  bit  of  winter  woods  with  the  elusive 
blue  snow  shadows  caught  in  perpetuity. 
H.  H.  Pierce,  of  Boston,  showed  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  little  boy  in  a  white  suit  who  had 
waded  out  to  a  rock  at  the  edge  of  the 
ocean  and  bare-footed  was  playing  in  the 
water ;  this  was  full  of  the  sun-steeped  bril¬ 
liancy  of  the  ocean,  the  water  so  limpid  that 
the  child’s  feet  showed  through — a  remark¬ 
able  photograph,  reminding  one  of  Sorolla’s 
genius  for  revealing  the  color  and  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  sea.  Some  interesting  portraits 
were  exhibited  by  S.  L.  Stein,  of  Milwau¬ 
kee  and  Miss  Frances  B.  Johnston,  of  New 
York,  and  some  landscapes  by  F.  J.  Sip- 
prell,  of  Buffalo. 

The  exhibition  was  prophetic  of  much  that 
will  come  later  in  this  interesting  and  im¬ 
portant  branch  of  art,  especially  along  the 
line  of  portraiture,  for  in  this  field  the  most 
practical  work  will  doubtless  be  accom¬ 
plished.  In  landscape  there  is  always  the 
difficult  matter  of  atmosphere  to  be  handled, 
and  the  camera  as  now  in  use  is  prone  to 
slight  this  poetical  aspect  of  nature  and  give 
too  clear  and  detailed  a  report  of  objects. 
Its  records  often  seem  to  have  been  taken 
by  an  analyst  rather  than  a  poet  or  natural¬ 
ist.  Many  of  the  color  photographs  shown 
looked  as  if  a  telescope  had  been  used  with 
which  to  peer  into  distant  hills.  They  were 
but  hard,  detailed  foregrounds,  with  no  veil 
of  distance  to  enhance  their  beauty.  How¬ 
ever,  such  unfortunate  renderings  may  have 
been  but  the  result  of  unfamiliarity  with  the 
tricks  of  Lumiere  plates — experience  will 
surely  give  full  control. 
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THE  CRAFTSMAN  FIREPLACE: 
A  COMPLETE  HEATING  AND 
VENTILATING  SYSTEM 

N  account  of  the  number  of  inquiries 
that  have  been  received  in  regard 
to  the  Craftsman  fireplace-fur¬ 
nace,  I  have  thought  it  advisable 
to  publish  another  description  and  set  of 
drawings  embodying  several  improvements 
over  the  form  of  fireplace  originally  shown. 
These  improvements  have  simplified  not 
only  the  construction  of  the  heater  but  also 
the  work  of  installing  it. 

As  shown  in  Figures  i,  2  and  3,  the  body 
is  made  of  large  sheets  of  steel,  welded  to¬ 
gether  by  special  welding  machinery  into 
one  piece  of  continuous  metal,  making  leak¬ 
age  of  gas,  smoke  or  dust  an  impossibility 
It  is  so  constructed  that  each  smoke  com¬ 
partment  is  self-cleaning;  the  smoke  area 
being  vertical,  there  is  no  place  for  soot  and 
moisture  to  collect.  The  heater  is  six  feet 
high  and  four  feet  wide,  and  weighs  com¬ 


plete  with  grates  and  other  iron  parts  need¬ 
ed  in  the  construction  about  1,000  pounds. 

Grates  for  the  burning  of  coal  or  coke  are 
supplied  with  each  heater.  These  consist  of 
only  three  parts  and  are  easily  and  quickly 
set  in  place,  no  fastening  being  required. 
Figure  1  shows  the  removable  metal  hearth 
and  grates  in  place  for  the  burning  of  coal. 
The  ashes  sift  through  the  grate  and  fall 
into  the  ash  pit,  which  is  so  large  that  it 
needs  emptying  only  once  a  season.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  also  eliminates  the  objectionable 
feature  of  dust  from  the  ashes  escaping  into 
the  room.  If  it  is  desired  to  burn  wood  up¬ 
on  an  open  hearth,  the  metal  hearth  and 
grates  are  removed  and  the  opening  into  the 
ash  pit  is  covered  by  a  metal  plate  on  which 
andirons  may  be  placed,  for  burning  wood, 
as  shown  in  the  photograph.  As  evident 
from  both  these  illustrations,  whether  the 
fireplace  is  equipped  with  hearth  and  grates 
for  the  burning  of  coal,  or  is  arranged  with 
open  hearth  and  andirons  for  the  burning  of 
wood,  the  impression  is  at  once  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  permanent. 

The  heater  is  set  on  the  floor 
level,  and  the  installation  consists 
in  merely  building  a  four-inch 
brick  wall  around  it.  This  wall, 
carried  up  to  the  ceiling  and 
roofed  over,  forms  the  warm-air 
chamber  above  the  furnace  body. 
In  one  leg  of  the  chimneypiece  is 
set  a  fire-clay  smoke  flue,  shown 
by  dotted  lines  in  Figure  2, 
which  is  connected  with  the  body 
of  the  heater.  I  furnish  one  sec¬ 
tion  of  this  flue  lining  having 
three  holes,  one  which  fits  onto 
the  flange  around  the  smoke  out¬ 
let  of  the  heater,  another  which 
may  be  connected  with  a  pipe 
from  the  kitchen  range,  and  a 
third  which  opens  by  register  in¬ 
to  the  room  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  the  coal  fire,  but  which 
is  kept  closed  when  wood  is 
burned.  This  flue  starts  at  the 
bottom  of  the  smoke  outlet  on  the 
heater  shown  in  Figure  3.  This 
arrangement  leaves  the  leg  of 
the  chimney  below  the  flue  free 
for  the  circulation  of  air. 

Any  mason  can  build  the  wall 
and  make  a  correct  installation. 
The  cost  of  the  brickwork  com¬ 
pete  with  chimney  is  less  than 
that  for  the  usual  fireplace  of 
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equal  size.  About  3,000  brick 
are  required  where  there  is 
a  cellar  and  the  chimney  is 
carried  up  two  stories.  At  a 
cost  of  $10.00  per  thousand 
for  brick  and  an  equal  sum 
per  thousand  for  sand,  ce¬ 
ment  and  labor,  the  entire 
cost  of  brickwork,  including 
$5  for  flue  lining,  would  be 
about  $65.00. 

I  have  used  the  common 
hard-burned  brick  as  a  basis 
for  the  above  figures ;  where 
the  owner  desires  to  make 
the  fireplace  of  plaster,  stone, 

Tapestry  brick  or  tile,  the  ad¬ 
ditional  cost  will  depend,  of 
course,  upon  the  material  se¬ 
lected.  Hard-burned  brick, 
at  the  above  cost,  if  laid  up 
with  a  wide  mortar  joint  will 
make  a  beautiful  fireplace. 

There  are  no  limitations  as 
to  the  design  of  the  chimney- 
piece,  the  only  requirement 
being  that  the  inside  meas¬ 
urements  are  kept  to  those 
shown  in  Figure  2. 

The  Craftsman  fireplace 
may  be  installed  in  houses 
already  built,  as  well  as  in 
new  ones,  the  work  in  each 
case  requiring  a  new  chim¬ 
ney  and  the  cost  being  prac¬ 
tically  the  same.  Because  of 
the  universal  favor  of  the 
open  fire  it  seems  best  to 
make  only  a  medium-sized 
heater,  as  many  people  would 
prefer  to  have  two  or  even 
more  fireplaces  in  different 
parts  of  the  house.  The  pip¬ 
ing  of  warm  air  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  rooms  is  then  a  small 
factor  of  the  cost,  as  the 
pipes  will  necessarily  be  few 
and  short.  These  are  to  be 
furnished  by  the  owner,  since 
they  are  always  in  stock  at 
the  local  hardware  store  and 
are  inexpensive. 

The  operation  of  the  heater  itself  is  as 
follows:  As  shown  in  Figure  1,  which  is 
a  vertical  section  through  the  center  of  the 
fireplace,  the  smoke  generated  by  the  fire 
passes  up  through  the  smoke  compartment, 


down  behind  the  steel  smoke  wall  to  the 
bottom  of  the  heater,  then  up  through  an¬ 
other  smoke  compartment  to  the  top  of  the 
heater,  where  it  passes  through  the  smoke 
outlet  flue  shown  in  Figure  3,  and  out 
through  the  chimney. 
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quantities  of  air  and  discharges  it 
tnrough  the  chimney.  An  adult  viti¬ 
ates  from  2,500  to  3,000  cubic  feet  of 
air  per  hour.  The  fireplace  is  con¬ 
structed  to  admit  20,000  cubic  feet  of 
tresh  air  and  discharge  through  the 
chimney  the  same  amount  of  vitiated 
or  used  air  per  hour,  thus  making  per- 
tect  ventilation  for  seven  adults.  In 
this  way  the  air  throughout  the  house 
is  entirely  replaced  with  fresh  warmed 
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During  its  passage  the  smoke  heats  the 
steel  walls  of  the  smoke  compartments, 
which  in  turn  heat  the  air  in  the  air  com¬ 
partments,  as  will  be  seen  bv  reference  to 
Figures  1  and  2.  The  air  is  thus  caused  to 
rise  and  pass  up  into  the  warm-air  cham¬ 
ber.  This  action  draws  in  outside  air 
through  the  fresh-air  inlet,  up  through 
the  air  compartments  into  the  warm-air 
chamber.  At  the  same  time  air  is  also 
being  drawn  in  from  the  room  through 
the  registers  at  the  base  of  the  fire¬ 
place,  up  through  the  air  compartments 
into  the  warm-air  chamber,  where  it 
mixes  with  the  warmed  fresh  air 
from  outside.  The  warmed  air  passes 
through  the  upper  registers  into  rooms  on 
the  first  floor,  and  also  through  the  air  pipes 
to  the  upper  rooms.  These  air  pipes  and 
registers  are  proportioned  in  size  so  that 
each  one  will  deliver  the  proper  amount  of 
air  to  the  various  rooms. 

The  warm  air,  upon  entering  each  of  the 
upper  rooms,  being  lightest  rises  and 
spreads  out  in  an  even  layer  against  the 
ceiling.  This  layer,  as  it  cools,  descends  to 
the  floor  and  passes  out  under  the  door 
down  the  stairway  opening  to  the  lower 
floor.  Part  of  this  air  is  drawn  into  the  fire 
and  passes  out  through  the  chimney,  and 
the  rest  is  drawn  into  the  lower  registers. 
The  circulation  is  rapid  and  positive,  being 
accomplished,  as  seen,  by  gravitation,  the 
heavier  or  colder  air  seeking  the  lowest 
level,  and  the  lighter  or  warmer  air  the 
highest.  The  heater  thus  maintains  a  con¬ 
stant  circulation  between  the  various  rooms 
as  well  as  a  movement  of  the  air  within  the 
rooms,  making  a  given  air  supply  go  much 
farther  than  with  other  heating  systems. 

In  this  circulation,  the  air  absorbs  all  im¬ 
purities,  and  naturally  the  zone  of  the  most 
vitiated  air  is  nearest  the  floor.  It  is  from 
this  zone  that  the  fireplace  draws  immense 
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air  from  outdoors  every  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes.  Doors  and  windows  should  be 
kept  closed  in  order  that  the  circulation  of 
air  may  not  be  disturbed,  for  upon  the  prop¬ 
er  circulation  depends  the  efficient  heating 
and  ventilation  of  the  house.  Under  these 
conditions,  there  can  be  no  draughts. 

The  danger  of  the  fireplace  smoking  is 
entirely  eliminated,  as  the  smoke  and  air 
openings  are  properly  proportioned  and,  be¬ 
ing  part  of  the  steel  body,  do  not  depend 
upon  the  judgment  of  the  mason.  Moreover, 
it  is  not  only  impossible  for  back  draughts 
to  force  smoke  into  the  room,  but  sparks 
are  prevented  from  escaping  through  the 
flue,  thereby  removing  all  danger  of  fire  on 
the  roof. 

The  conserving  within  the  brick  walls  of 
all  heat  which  has  formerly  been  lost  in  the 
cellar;  the  circulating  of  volumes  of  air  in 
contact  with  the  large  areas  of  smoke  sur¬ 
face,  thereby  extracting  practically  all  the 
heat  from  the  smoke,  and  the  radiation  of 
heat  direct  into  the  room  from  the  open  fire, 
make  the  Craftsman  fireplace  a  most  ef¬ 
ficient  heating  system.  One  fireplace  will 
amply  heat  a  seven-room  house,  with  a  con¬ 
sumption  of  from  seven  to  ten  tons  of  coal 
per  year  in  a  climate  like  that  of  our  cen¬ 
tral  States.  The  exact  amount  of  fuel  con¬ 
sumed,  however,  depends  largely  upon  the 
exposure,  the  number  and  size  of  the  win¬ 
dows,  and  the  construction  of  the  house. 
Coal  or  coke  will  furnish  a  more  even  and 
steady  heat  both  day  and  night  than  wood, 
but  because  of  the  slow  combustion  due  to 
the  down  draught,  wood  may  be  used  as  fuel 
with  entire  satisfaction  from  a  standpoint 
of  both  economy  and  attention. 

One  of  the  most  practical  features  of  the 
Craftsman  fireplace,  as  previously  men¬ 
tioned.  is  its  adaptability  to  various  forms 
of  fuel,  and  the  readiness  with  which  the 
change  can  be  made.  For  the  burning  of 
coal.  I  am  making  a  shaker  grate,  and  this, 
together  with  the  metal  hearth  and  upright 
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grates,  can  be  simply  slid  into  place. 

As  shown  in  Figure  i,  the  grate  rests 
upon  a  half-inch  shelf  made  by  the 
projection  of  the  brick ;  thus,  when  the 
grates  and  hearth  are  removed  and  the 
steel  plate  (which  I  also  furnish)  is  in 
place,  there  is  no  mechanism  left  to 
indicate  the  transformation  from  grate 
fire  to  open  hearth. 

I  have  designed  the  fireplace  in  this 
way  because,  in  most  localities,  there  is 
an  occasional  chilly  day  in  the  summer 
when  a  little  fire  would  be  welcome,  or 
a  damp  day  when  its  warmth  is  needed 
to  dry  out  the  house.  At  such  times  a 
coal  fire  would  give  more  heat  and  in¬ 
cur  more  trouble  than  would  be  desired, 
while  a  wood  fire  requires  very  little 
care,  need  not  be  kept  in  longer  than 
it  is  wanted,  is  cheaper  than  coal  and 
much  quicker.  Besides,  the  crackling 
logs  on  the  open  hearth,,  and  cheery 
glimpse  of  sparks  and  flames  seem 
more  companionable  for  such  a  day 
than  the  more  steady  glow  of  coal  be¬ 
hind  a  grate.  Then,  of  course,  there 
are  many  weeks  during  the  late  fall 
and  early  spring  when  a  wood  fire  can 
be  kept  in  all  day,  giving  sufficient 
heat,  so  that  the  regular  coal  fires  need 
not  be  started  until  the  beginning  of 
December  nor  kept  in  after  March.  Es¬ 
pecially  would  this  be  the  case  in  lo¬ 
calities  where  wood  is  cheap,  plentiful 
and  easily  procured.  In  any  case,  it  is 
always  pleasant  to  know  that  one  can 
have  a  few  logs  ablaze  at  any  time 
with  very  little  trouble. 

In  the  next  number  of  The  Craftsman  I 
am  planning  to  have  another  article  with 
further  details  about  the  fireplace,  and  I 
shall  then  show  just  how  the  fire  may  be 
checked  or  increased  by  the  double  regulat¬ 
ing  dampers  which  control  the  draughts. 

The  price  of  the  steel  heater  complete 
with  grates,  registers  and  all  metal  parts 
(except  the  pipes  needed  to  conduct  warm 
air  from  the  heater  to  rooms  distant  from 
it)  amounts,  with  the  freight,  to  $150.00.  By 
combining  this  with  the  cost  of  the  brick¬ 
work  and  the  pipes  one  can  easily  install  the 
heating  plant  complete  inside  of  $250.00. 
The  fireplace  is  sold  only  direct  to  users.  I 
require  the  plans  of  each  house  in  which  it 
is  to  be  installed,  and  from  them  I  make  and 
furnish  free  to  the  owner  a  heating  layout 
which  shows  the  location  and  size  of  warm- 
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air  pipes  and  registers,  and  includes  com¬ 
plete  plans  and  instructions  for  the  mason 
to  use  in  building  the  brickwork.  I  guaran¬ 
tee  the  fireplace  to  heat  and  ventilate  prop¬ 
erly  each  house  in  which  it  is  installed,  and 
by  making  the  heating  plant  myself  and 
selling  it  direct  to  users  I  am  in  a  position 
to  assume  the  entire  responsibility. 

I  am  ready  to  make  shipments  of  Crafts¬ 
man  fireplaces  and  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  all  those  who  are  considering  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  heating  and  ventilating  sys¬ 
tems.  I  shall  also  be  pleased  to  correspond 
with  any  readers  who  may  wish  further  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  construction  of  the  heater 
and  the  manner  of  its  operation. 
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SOME  CRAFT  WORK  IN  A 
SOUTHERN  HIGH  SCHOOL 

HE  study  of  art  has  always  been  a 
great  factor  of  education, — the  fa¬ 
miliarizing  of  students  with  the  best 
that  has  been  accomplished  by  all 
nations  in  all  arts, — architecture,  painting, 
sculpture  and  the  various  crafts.  The  meth¬ 
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and  results  in  a  truer  appreciation  of  what 
is  essentially  good  or  bad. 

Many  schools  have  taken  positive  steps 
toward  the  manual  training  of  their  students 
—training  the  hands  to  carry  out  the  ideas 
of  the  mind,  and  the  results  prove  unmis¬ 
takably  the  wisdom  of  thus  practically  em¬ 
bodying  art  principles. 

The  first-year  pupils  in  the  John  Mar¬ 
shall  High  School  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  Virginia,  have  done 
much  to  illustrate  the  benefits 
of  manual  training,  as  can  be 
seen  from  the  photographs  of 
their  work  which  accompany 
this  article.  The  pupils  work 
directly  from  working  draw¬ 
ings  (in  the  form  of  blue 
prints)  which  they  have  them¬ 
selves  made.  The  influence  of 
the  Craftsman  ideas  is  plainly 
to  be  seen,  though  no  article 
of  furniture  is  a  direct  copy  of 
Craftsman  models.  The 
Craftsman  lines  of  extreme 
simplicity  have  been  noted, 
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od  of  acquainting  the  youth 
of  our  country  has  been 
almost  entirely  cultural — 
through  books,  lectures  and 
photographs  of  good  work. 

But  a  decided  change  is 
being  seen  and  felt  all 
over  the  land,  and  we  are 
constantly  hearing  of 
schools  that  are  teaching 
art,  not  through  books  and  lec¬ 
tures  alone,  but  through  a 
personal  application  of  the 
rules  of  art.  A  hand-to-hand 
encounter  with  any  bit  of  artistic  work  is 
more  illuminating  than  the  glib  reciting  of 
many  rules,  is  more  educative  in  every  way. 


LIBRARY  FURNITURE  OF  GOOD  DESIGN. 

studied  and  applied  with  the  boys’  own 
modifications.  They  are  substantially  made 
and  look  as  if  thev 
would  endure  through 
much  daily  use.  There 
is  no  useless  ornamen¬ 
tation  about  them, 
but  all  are  simple  and 
attractive  because  of 
this  simplicity.  Each 
piece  represents  an 
individual  expression 
of  some  special  need 
of  the  pupils.  The  fin¬ 
ishing  of  each  piece 
has  been  used  as  a 
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means  of  teaching  harmony  of  color 
and  surroundings,  thus  completing  a 
chain  of  instruction  beginning  from  de¬ 
sign,  through  actual  construction  to  the 
placing  of  the  article  in  the  environ¬ 
ment  in  which  it  is  destined  to  be  used. 

A  quotation  from  a  letter  received 
from  H.  Clay  Houchens,  the  director  of 
manual  training  in  this  school,  acquaints 
us  with  the  purpose  of  this  form  of 
teaching:  “We  are  ambitious  to  develop 
an  appreciation  of  honest  and  beautiful 
workmanship,  thereby  creating  a  de¬ 
mand  for  better  methods  and  work 
from  the  manufacturers  of  our  country. 


THE  EXCELLENT  QUALITY  OF  THE  WORK  SHOWS 
THE  WISDOM  OF  THIS  SORT  OF  EDUCATION. 

*  *  *  Only  the  best  methods  of 

construction  are  made  use  of.  Modern  shop 
methods  are  taught  only  when  such  meth¬ 
ods  are  strictly  honest.” 

Their  aim  has  been,  not  so  much  to  make 
mechanics  of  the  boys  as  to  develop  an  ap- 


EACH  PIECE  OF  FURNITURE  REPRESENTS  THE 
FULFILMENT  OF  SOME  SPECIAL  NEED. 

Such  a  practical  form  of 
education  teaches  a  boy  one 
of  the  most  important  lessons 
in  life — to  learn  to  think  for 
himself.  When  a  boy  faces 
problems  which  he  must 
overcome  he  has  got  to  learn 
to  think.  And  as  he  is  think¬ 
ing  his  way  through  these 
problems  he  comes  up  against 
the  need  of  information  on 
certain  subjects,  and  of  his 
own  accord  he  seeks  knowl¬ 
edge  to  help  his  own  think¬ 
ing  brain.  He  learns  eventu¬ 
ally  to  value  books,  not  as 
something  to  study,  or  as  a 
means  of  culture,  but  because 
they  help  him  in  his  work. 


THE  BOYS  DESIGN  AND  MAKE  EVERY  BIT  OF  THE  FURNITURE 
THEMSELVES. 


preciation  for  that  which  is  useful  and 
beautiful.  The  photographs  are  a  good 
illustration  of  the  wisdom  of  this  form  of 
education. 


BOOKCASE,  TABLE  AND  ;  CHAIR  DESIGNED  AND 
EXECUTED  BY  HIGH  SCHOOL  BOYS. 


ALS  IK  KAN 


ALS  IK  KAN 

OVEREQUIPPED  UNIVERSITIES 

AVID  STARR  JORDAN,  President 
of  Stanford  University,  California, 
one  of  the  great  educators  of  Amer¬ 
ica  and  an  illustrious  scientist,  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  “no  man  ever 
adds  much  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge 
because  the  road  is  made  easy  for  him,  that 
facilities  do  not  create,  that  the  men  who 
have  honored  their  universities  owe  very 
little  to  the  facilities  their  universities  have 
offered  them,  that  the  great  men  succeed  by 
endeavor,  not  by  facilities.”  These  facts  are 
of  the  greatest  significance,  as  practically 
all  the  efforts  toward  improving  educational 
opportunities  in  America  are  given  up  to  the 
increasing  of  facilities,  not  to  the  placing  of 
men  and  boys  in  the  position  where  through 
their  own  struggles  they  will  hew  a  path¬ 
way  for  their  own  achievement.  Dr.  Jordan 
feels  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  easier  to 
be  swamped  by  equipment  for  work  than  it 
is  to  succeed  through  the  help  the  over¬ 
equipped  university  offers.  He  further  says 
that  of  all  the  men  he  has  trained  in  his  own 
particular  department  of  biology,  the  five  he 
“regards  as  best  because  their  creative  con 
tribution  to  science  have  been  greatest,  were 
brought  up  out  of  doors  or  within  bare  walls 
in  which  books,  specimens  and  equipment 
were  furnished  by  the  scantiest  of  salaries.” 

Education  made  easy  seems  to  be  the 
watchword  of  the  American  university,  and 
the  thing  that  is  made  easy  not  only  eventu¬ 
ally  ceases  to  be  of  value  to  those  for  whom 
it  is  made  luxurious,  but  from  the  very 
force  of  nature  begins  to  run  down  hill.  As 
Dr.  Jordan  says,  “It  is  easy  to  slide  in  the 
direction  of  least  resistance,  and  that  direc¬ 
tion  is  not  upward.”  The  men  who  are  go¬ 
ing  to  achieve  creatively  have  got  to  have 
some  means  of  strengthening  their  intel¬ 
lectual  muscles,  just  as  the  man  who  is 
strong  bodily  has  got  to  have  the  opportu¬ 
nity  for  physical  exercise ;  in  other  words 
they  have  got  to  struggle — and  grow  in  the 
conflict. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  such  a  man  as 
Haeckel  is  reported  to  have  said  that  “the 
output  of  any  scientific  establishment  (and 
the  same  is  true  of  any  educational  estab¬ 
lishment)  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  complete¬ 
ness  of  the  equipment,”  here  in  America  our 
interest  seems  to  lie  not  in  furnishing  op¬ 
portunities  for  actual  growth,  for  mental, 
spiritual  and  physical  development,  for  the 
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struggle  which  must  mean  creative  achieve¬ 
ment,  but  for  more  perfectly  equipped  de¬ 
partments,  for  more  shelves  and  bottles  and 
scientific  implements,  for  more  books,  for 
more  pedantic  professors.  In  other  words, 
for  more  well-oiled,  smoothly  running  ap¬ 
pliances  to  deaden  the  brain  and  atrophy 
the  creative  impulse. 

To  quote  Dr.  Jordan  further  from  the  of¬ 
ficial  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  “with  the  scantiest  of  equipment 
much  of  our  greatest  zvork  has  been  done. 
It  is  said  that  Joseph  Leidy’s  array  of  micro¬ 
scopes  and  knives  cost  less  than  a  hundred 
dollars,  that  the  famous  ‘Fish  Fossils’  was 
written  when  its  author  lived  from  hand  to 
mouth  in  the  Latin  Quarter,  and  that  the 
precious  manuscript  was  just  scraps  of  pa¬ 
per  torn  from  old  books.”  Victor  Meyer,  the 
great  German  scientist,  has  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  say  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  all 
chemical  laboratories  should  be  burned  ev¬ 
ery  ten  years,  which  does  not  mean  that  he 
is  merely  an  iconoclast,  but  that  the  mental 
effort  and  the  physical  energy  required  to 
put  the  laboratories  again  on  a  working  ba¬ 
sis  would  prove  the  development  of  scien¬ 
tists  of  vigor  and  enthusiasm.  The  man  who 
gets  what  he  wants  without  a  struggle  may 
have  the  material  thing  he  has  sought,  but 
he  has  not  the  spiritual  development  which 
comes  through  stoking  up  his  own  energies 
until  they  flame  into  creative  activity.  In¬ 
deed,  the  great  value  of  achievement  is  not 
what  we  do  for  our  own  world  or  for  pos¬ 
terity,  but  what  we  gain  in  spiritual  and  in¬ 
tellectual  growth  through  the  battle  to 
achieve.  This  is  true  in  art  as  well  as  in 
science.  The  artist’s  greatest  reward  is  his 
own  enlarged  vision ;  the  scientist’s  greatest 
achievement  is  his  own  increased  capacity 
for  creation. 

Our  universities,  with  all  their  immense 
endowment  funds,  with  their  elaborately 
and  luxuriously  equipped  departments,  are 
rendering  our  young  men  practically  a  race 
of  imitators  and  pedants,  who  are  spending 
their  lives  finding  out  and  remembering 
what  great  men  have  done,  which  perhaps  is 
better  than  only  being  interested  in  the  triv¬ 
ial  or  the  infamous,  but  of  what  value  to 
the  world,  to  the  creative  world,  is  the  mere 
cultivated  memory  and  the  scholarly  interest 
and  the  classic  tradition  ?  Investigation  may 
be  valuable,  but  investigation  for  a  purpose, 
the  investigation  that  gives  a  man  the  back¬ 
ground  for  his  own  labors,  the  investigation 
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which  makes  him  realize  how  little  he  has 
accomplished,  how  much  there  is  to  be 
done,  not  investigation  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  a  man  superior  mentally  to  his 
fellowmen. 

In  the  early  days  the  universities  merely 
offered  students  the  chance  of  supplement¬ 
ary  information  from  men  authority  on 
their  own  subjects.  There  were  no  sys¬ 
tems  of  elaborate  buildings;  there  were  no 
luxuriously  equipped  laboratories  and  li¬ 
braries  ;  there  were  in  many  instances  mere¬ 
ly  courses  of  lectures  given  at  the  houses  of 
the  men  who  had  sufficient  renown  to  be 
employed.  There  were  no  recitations,  there 
was  no  bringing  together  of  bodies  of  stu¬ 
dents  for  competitive  trials,  and  the  man 
who  went  to  Heidelberg  or  Jena  or  Bonn 
took  his  course  of  lectures  seriously,  acquired 
the  information  that  he  needed  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  his  work,  and  naturally  gave  as 
little  time  to  this  as  was  possible.  He  need¬ 
ed  the  years  of  his  life  for  his  own  in¬ 
vestigations,  for  his  own  work.  He  need¬ 
ed  his  energies  for  his  own  achievement. 
Even  today  in  going  to  Heidelberg  one 
looks  in  vain  for  the  material  symbol  of  the 
“great  university.”  The  effort  at  Heidel¬ 
berg  has  been  to  fill  the  students  with  en¬ 
thusiasm,  with  the' desire  to  labor,  with  the 
desire  to  accomplish,  not  to  bring  them  to¬ 
gether  in  the  sort  of  institution  that  would 
engender  self-satisfaction  and  enervate 
mind  and  body. 

The  most  slavish  tributes  to  the  worst 
phases  of  the  modern  university  system  are 
everywhere  in  practice  in  America.  Dr.  Jor¬ 
dan  says:  “Today  the  conditions  are  ad¬ 
justed  to  the  promotion  of  the  docile  stu¬ 
dent  rather  than  to  the  man  of  original 
force.  *  *  *  He  (the  student)  finds  the 
university  like  a  great  hotel  with  the  menu 
so  varied  that  he  is  lost  in  the  abundance.  * 
*  *  He  has  but  to  touch  a  button  and  at  his 
hand  he  has  alcohol,  formal,  xylol  or  Can¬ 
ada  balsam.  *  *  *  Every  usable  drug 
and  every  usable  instrument  is  on  tap  in 
his  university,  and  in  Germany  degrees  and 
all  are  made  for  us.  Another  button  brings 
the  student  books  of  all  ages,  the  records 
of  past  experiences.  *  *  *  Worse  than 

all  this  *  *  *  is  the  fact  that  the  stu¬ 

dent  is  set  to  acquire  this  elaborate  training 
without  enthusiasm.”  The  university  has 
given  him  material  help,  but  no  personal 
inspiration.  The  enthusiasm  for  the  strug¬ 
gle  of  life,  the  flash  of  originality,  the  pur¬ 
pose  to  create  at  all  hazard,  these  things 


grow  rarer  and  rarer  as  our  educational  ma¬ 
chinery  grows  more  perfect.  And  futile  as 
most  of  our  colleges  are  for  the  actual  de¬ 
velopment  of  men  to  run  the  real  race  of 
life,  the  “fellowship  system”  keeps  them 
alive  regardless  of  their  value  to  our  kind 
of  civilization.  So  long  as  we  “hire  men  to 
take  degrees,”  then  send  them  out  to  starve 
as  instructors,  so  long  shall  we  find  our 
present  type  of  university  without  ad¬ 
vantage  to  our  present  kind  of  life. 

As  matters  stand  now  we  shall  soon 
wholly  cease  to  expect  our  American  uni¬ 
versities  to  produce  significant  men.  We 
have  permitted  ourselves  in  this  country  to 
disregard  the  need  of  a  definite  kind  of  ed¬ 
ucation  for  a  definite  kind  of  civilization. 
America  as  a  political  body  is  perhaps  the 
only  powerful  successful  democratic  civiliza¬ 
tion  in  existence,  or  that  has  been  in  exist¬ 
ence  for  a  century  or  more.  To  superim¬ 
pose  upon  this  kind  of  a  civilization  the 
educational  traditions  of  England  and 
Europe  is  an  absurdity  that  should  long  be¬ 
fore  this  have  appealed  to  the  American 
sense  of  humor.  We  establish  and  endow 
educational  systems  all  over  our  country. 
We  have  a  greater  number  of  educational 
facilities  to  the  inhabitants  than  has  prob¬ 
ably  any  other  nation  in  the  world,  and  yet 
it  is  the  exception,  so  great  as  to  be  notable 
(if  we  ignore  our  trade  schools  and  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges),  to  find  any  educational 
institution  which  relates  to  our  type  of  civi¬ 
lization.  We  are  as  a  nation  a  working 
people.  We  have  a  very  limited  idle  money 
aristocracy,  and  in  most  instances  even  the 
support  of  this  aristocracy  is  found  in  our 
business  streets,  not  in  our  banks.  Yet,  the 
men  who  are  educated  to  carry  out  the  busi¬ 
ness  which  supports  the  nation  are  given 
the  kind  of  opportunities  that  are  supposed 
to  be  most  successful  with  the  idle  nobility 
of  England,  Germany  and  France. 

It  is  a  matter  of  statistics,  not  only  given 
by  Dr.  Jordan  but  by  others  who  are  au¬ 
thority  on  educational  and  business  matters 
in  this  country,  that  the  smallest  salaries 
paid  young  business  men  are  usually  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  university  graduates  when 
they  first  leave  college.  They  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  for  their  work.  They  not  only  are 
not  prepared  for  any  kind  of  creative 
achievement  (we  have  ceased  to  expect 
this),  but  they  are  not  prepared  to  be  prac¬ 
tical  business  men.  Often  they  do  not  know 
how  to  write  even  the  simplest  business  let¬ 
ter  (this,  of  course,  is  the  average,  not  the 
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exception)  ;  they  are  not  ready  to  do  the 
kind  of  work  they  have  got  to  do  to  earn 
their  living  and  become  a  factor  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  situation  to  which  they  are  destined 
to  belong. 

Not  only  do  we  fail  to  educate  our  nation 
of  business  men  for  their  work,  but  with 
few  exceptions,  and  these  very  recent,  we 
fail  to  educate  our  agricultural  men  for 
their  work.  Our  colleges  are  breeding 
places  for  idleness,  for  uselessness.  Even 
the  young  men  who  go  to  college  with  the 
vain  hope  that  it  will  benefit  them,  that  it 
will  give  them  a  better  start  in  life,  come 
away  without  any  connecting  link  with  the 
world  of  endeavor  they  have  got  to  enter  if 
they  are  to  succeed.  This  indictment  of 
the  universities  is  equally  true  of  our  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  but  that  we  have  already  taken 
up  at  length  in  The  Craftsman,  and  re¬ 
peatedly.  We  make  paupers  of  the  children 
of  our  immigrants  in  the  public  schools,  and 
we  prepare  our  young  men  at  college  to 
starve  because  when  they  are  graduated 
they  are  not  ready  for  the  simplest  effort  in 
the  business  world. 

Dr.  Jordan  does  not  suggest  a  remedy. 
He  merely  makes  statements  which  are  a 
terrific  indictment  of  our  educational  sys¬ 
tem.  He  relates  these  statements  more  spe¬ 
cially  to  his  own  department  of  biology, 
but  they  have  been  made  before  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  world  at  large.  To  us  the  solution 
seems  to  lie  wholly  in  the  simplification  of 
education,  in  the  giving  of  our  boys  and 
young  men  the  sort  of  training  that  will 
teach  them  to  think  and  to  work,  that  will 
enable  them  to  know  the  force,  the  power, 
to  be  gained  from  actual  conflict,  not  only 
mental  but  physical,  the  education  that  will 
develop  them  personally  in  their  need  of 
coping  with  the  difficulties  of  life.  The  farm 
boy  has  this  education.  He  may  not  get  it 
in  the  best  way.  Usually  he  is  not  made  to 
understand  its  value,  and  so  it  becomes  irk¬ 
some  to  him,  but  the  opportunity  is  there. 
The  boy  who  has  to  learn  how,  single-hand¬ 
ed,  to  cope  with  farm  life,  will  know  how  to 
cope  with  the  business  world,  because  fun¬ 
damentally  all  the  struggles  in  which  hu¬ 
man  nature  is  involved  require  the  same 
qualities  of  patience,  courage,  sympathy 
and  alertness.  And  the  boy  who  has  gained 
sturdiness  and  has  endured  hardship,  who 
has  met  emergency,  summer  and  winter,  in 
the  development  of  land,  in  the  care  of  ani¬ 
mals,  in  house  making,  in  the  struggle  for 
his  own  existence,  will  not  be  at  a  loss  in 
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any  metropolitan  civilization  that  has  come 
under  our  observation. 

The  social  end  of  it  we  are  not  discussing. 
That  is  an  artificial  thing,  and  a  knowledge 
of  it  may  be  acquired  or  its  practices  ig¬ 
nored  as  the  sturdy  spirit  decides.  But  the 
boy  who  through  the  formative  years  of 
his  life  has  made  the  most  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  which  can  be  received  from  farm  life, 
has  received  the  beginning  of  the  best  edu¬ 
cation  that  the  world  can  give  him,  and  has 
in  his  training  the  foundation  of  a  sturdy 
democracy.  If  to  this  training  he  adds  the 
book  learning  which  he  craves  and  needs  to 
make  his  practical  life  successful,  if  he 
gathers  stores  of  printed  wisdom  where  it 
is  closely  identified  with  the  business  of  ex¬ 
istence,  more  or  less,  as  it  is  essential  to  his 
development  and  power,  he  will  find  him¬ 
self  as  a  man  with  the  ideal  education  for 
success  in  this  present  democratic  civiliza¬ 
tion. 
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Thanksgiving  Day  festivities,  222. 

Back  of  the  Gift  Stands  the  Giver;  The 
Torch  of  Green,  338;  Labor’s  Illuminat¬ 
ing  Moment,  451 ;  The  Reward  of  Labor, 
581 ;  Overequipped  Universities,  694. 

Apple  Orchard,  In  the  Old :  A  Poem — By 
Charles  Hanson  Towne,  377. 

Apples,  To  the  Donor  of  Sundry:  A  poem 
— By  Grace  Hazard  Conkling,  22. 

Approach  to  the  House,  The :  The  lure  of 
a  flight  of  stairs ;  Good  examples  of  hill¬ 
side  steps  for  town  or  country  dwellings, 
569- 

Architecture,  American,  A  Progressive  Ex¬ 
hibition  of :  Twenty-seventh  annual  ex¬ 
hibition  of  The  Architectural  League ; 
Churches  and  houses  essentially  Ameri¬ 
can  ;  Some  of  the  more  notable  exhibits, 
631. 

Art,  German  Photographic,  A  Vital  Expres¬ 
sion  in :  Illustrated  by  the  work  of  Ru¬ 
dolf  Diihrkoop :  The  place  of  photogra¬ 
phy  among  the  fine  arts ;  The  work  of 
Rudolf  Diihrkoop ;  His  respect  for  the 
restrictions  of  his  art ;  His  keen  sympa¬ 
thy  and  understanding  of  his  work,  26. 

Atmosphere  in  Painting,  Scientific  Explana¬ 
tion  of  the  Illusion  of — By  J.  F.  Ear- 
hart,  522. 

Automobile,  A  Kind  Word  for  the,  by  a 
Country  Woman :  How  the  automobile 
has  brought  together  the  best  of  the 
country  and  the  city,  ill. 


Beardsley,  Aubrey,  The  Strange  Genius  of 
— By  Martin  Birnbaum :  Early  life  and 
aspirations  of  Beardsley ;  His  work  as 
artist  and  writer ;  A  master  of  satire  and 
decorative  line,  244. 

Berlage,  H.  P.,  the  Creator  of  a  Democrat¬ 
ic  Architecture  in  Holland — By  W.  G. 
Purcell  and  G.  G.  Elmslie :  The  new 
Dutch  architecture ;  Berlage  a  pioneer 
and  prophet  of  a  new  day  in  his  art ; 
Some  important  examples  of  his  work 
and  the  principles  underlying  it,  547. 

Bigelow,  John;  A  brief  sketch,  572. 

Birds,  How  to  make  a  Cement  Drinking 
and  Bathing  Basin  for  the — By  Adeline 
Thayer  Thompson,  681. 

Bird  Study  at  Home,  576. 

Birds,  The  Return  of  the — Feathered  War¬ 
dens  of  Our  Fields,  638. 

Birds,  Wild,  Protecting  and  Breeding— By 
Harvey  Whipple :  Wild  bird  farming ; 
Bird  culture  in  Michigan ;  Bird  farming 
on  the  Dearborn  estate  of  Henry  Ford  ; 
How  the  birds  are  attracted,  fed,  shel¬ 
tered  and  protected,  270. 

Bluebird,  To  a:  A  poem — By  Edward  Wil¬ 
bur  Mason,  642. 

Book  Reviews:  “The  Outlook  to  Nature”: 
By  L.  H.  Bailey ;  “Handwork  Instruction 
for  Boys”:  By  Dr.  Alwin  Pabst;  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  German  by  Bertha  Reed 
Coffman,  A.  M. ;  “Craftsmanship  in 
Teaching”:  By  William  Chandler  Bag- 
ley  ;  “Home  Decoration” :  By  Charles 
Franklin  Warner,  Sc.  D. ;  “Materials  for 
Permanent  Painting” :  By  Maximilian 
Toch;  “Anti-Matrimony”:  By  Percy 
Mackaye ;  “Members  of  the  Family” :  By 
Owen  Wister;  “The  Sovereign  Power”: 
By  Mark  Lee  Luther;  “Renort  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,”  114. 

“The  Studio  Year  Book  of  Decorative 
Art,  1911”;  “John  La  Farge :  A  Mem¬ 
oir  and  a  Study” :  By  Royal  Cortissoz ; 
“Social  Forces”:  By  Edward  T.  Devine; 
“Human  Confessions”  :  By  Frank  Crane  ; 
“World  Literature  and  Its  Place  in  Gen¬ 
eral  Culture” :  By  Richard  G.  Moulton, 
M.  A.,  Ph.  D. ;  “The  Young  Idea”:  By 
Parker  H.  Fillmore ;  “Quotations  on  Art, 
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Music  and  Literature”:  Compiled  by 
Charles  Alma  Byers;  “Wood  Pattern- 
Making”:  By  Horace  Traiton  Purfield ; 
“Valencia  and  Murcia:  A  Glance  at  Af¬ 
rican  Spain”:  By  A.  F.  Calvert,  225. 
“Demeter’s  Daughter” :  By  Eden  Phill- 
potts ;  “The  Dangerous  Age” :  By  Karin 
Michaelis;  Modern  Authors  Series;  "The 
Spell  of  Egypt”:  By  Robert  Hichens; 
“The  Story  of  French  Painting”:  By 
Charles  H.  Caffin;  “The  Richer  Life”: 
By  Walter  A.  Dyer;  “The  Lure  of  the 
Garden”:  By  Hildegarde  Hawthorne, 
34i- 

“Jennie  Gerhardt”:  Theodore  Dreiser’s 
second  novel  of  American  life;  “The  Life 
of  James  McNeill  Whistler”:  By  E.  R. 
&  J.  Pennell;  “The  Fruitful  Vine”:  By 
Robert  Plichens;  “South  Sea  Tales”:  By 
Jack  London;  “The  Essentials  of  a 
Country  House” :  By  R.  A.  Briggs,  F.  R. 
I.,  B.  A.,  Archt. ;  “The  Old  Clock  Book” : 
By  N.  ITudson  Moore;  “The  Changing 
Chinese” :  Bv  Edward  Alsworth  Ross, 
Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. ;  “The  Ingoldsby  Le¬ 
gends”;  “The  Width  and  Arrangement 
of  Streets” :  By  Charles  Mulford  Robin¬ 
son  ;  “Great  Engravers :  Albrecht  Diirer, 
His  Engravings  and  Wood-cuts”:  Edited 
by  Arthur  M.  Hind:  “Travelers  Five 
Along  Life’s  Highway”:  By  Annie  Fel¬ 
lows  Johnston;  “The  British  Museum: 
Tts  History  and  Treasures”:  By  Henry  C. 
Shelley;  “The  Practical  Book  of  Oriental 
Rugs”:  By  G.  Griffin  Lewis:  “Four 
Months  Afoot  in  Spain” :  By  PTarry  A. 
Franck:  “The  Friendship  of  Books”:  Ed¬ 
ited  with  an  Introduction  by  Temple 
Scott,  458. 

Brass  or  Cooper,  Refitiishing — By  Thomas 
Parker,  445. 

Brick,  Modern,  The  Picturesque  Quality  of: 
The  texture  and  color  of  modern  brick 
and  how  they  are  obtained,  6 73. 

Bungalow  of  Originality  and  Charm.  A 
California:  The  bungalow  of  Mr.  Regin¬ 
ald  Harris  of  Los  Angeles;  Original 
treatment  of  the  roof :  A  two-story  dwelL 
ing  of  the  conventionalized  bungalow 
type;  The  house  described,  204. 

Bungalows,  Some  California — By  C.  A.  By¬ 
ers  :  Bungalows  designed  by  Edward  E. 
Sweet  of  Los  Angeles ;  The  houses  de¬ 
scribed,  442. 

Chair-makers,  Two  Sierra — By  Charles 
Howard  Shinn,  34. 


Christmas  Decorations  from  Winter’s  Gar¬ 
den  :  Christmas  berries  and  greens ;  Their 
significance,  308. 

Christmas  Fir,  The:  Legends  and  facts 
of  the  holiday  tree,  268. 

Christmas  Present  Problem,  The :  Oriental 
things  within  the  reach  of  all,  330. 

Clay  Products  Exposition,  The  Signifi¬ 
cance  of  a,  579. 

Color:  The  next  triumph  of  photography, 
580. 

Concrete  and  Color,  672. 

Conservation :  The  Great  Principle  of  Na¬ 
tional  Thrift — By  Overton  W.  Price:  In¬ 
ception  and  growth  of  the  conservation 
movement ;  What  conservation  means  to 
the  nation  ;  Gifford  Pinchot  and  his  work ; 
Letchworth  Park  arboretum,  585. 

Consider  the  Birds  of  the  Air:  Our  need 
of  “beauty  reserves”  as  well  as  “utility 
reserves ;”  Birds  as  Nature’s  checks 
against  inroads  of  insects ;  Economic 
value  of  birds;  Conservation  of  birds; 
Work  of  the  Audubon  Society,  152. 

Corn  Husk  Weaving — By  Elizabeth  Park¬ 
er:  Directions  for  making  baskets  and 
other  articles  of  use  from  corn  husks,  99. 

Cooperation  to  Reconcile  Town  and  Coun¬ 
try — By  The  Editor:  Our  country  indus¬ 
trially  and  commercially  overdeveloped 
and  agriculturally  undeveloped ;  Rela¬ 
tionship  between  city  and  country  not 
properly  balanced ;  Suggested  solutions  of 
the  rural  problem,  51. 

Cottage,  A  California,  Embodying  Some 
Excellent  Features — By  Chas.  Alma  By¬ 
ers:  How  dignity  and  graciousness  are 
blended  in  this  cottage;  The  exterior  and 
interior  described  in  detail,  318. 

Cottage  to  Live  in,  for  Seventy-five  Dol¬ 
lars,  A :  The  house  described,  208. 

Court  in  American  Architecture,  The,  409. 

Courts  and  quadrangles.  See  Homes,  Mod¬ 
ern  Country,  in  England,  p.  395. 

Craft  Work  in  a  Southern  High  School, 
Some :  Work  of  the  first-year  pupils  in 
the  John  Marshall  High  School  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  Virginia,  692. 

Decorations  for  the  Nursery,  Humorous: 
Decorations  for  children’s  rooms  seen 
in  the  French  Salon ;  Water  color  draw¬ 
ings  of  M.  Jean  Ray;  Delightful  humor 
and  simplicity  of  his  work,  327. 
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Decoration,  Interior,  A  New  Idea  in :  Il¬ 
lustrated  by  W.  F.  Curtis :  Our  attitude 
toward  decoration  artificial;  The  use  and 
abuse  of  ornament ;  The  carved  and 
burned  panels  of  William  Fuller  Curtis, 
252. 

Dollies  with  Personality,  New  German: 
The  dolls  of  Marion  Kaulitz  of  Munich, 
334- 

Doorways,  Old  English — By  Henry  S. 
Chapman :  The  human  interest  which  at¬ 
taches  to  doorways;  Some  notable  door¬ 
ways  in  England,  603. 

Doors,  Suitable,  The  Value  of,  574. 

Diirer,  Albrecht,  the  Man,  in  His  Own 
Eyes  and  in  the  Eyes  of  His  Neighbors 
— By  Louis  A.  Holman ;  Diirer’s  early 
life  and  education ;  Marriage ;  His  works ; 
Diirer  as  artist  and  friend,  131. 

Dynamite,  A  Constructive  Force  in  Peace¬ 
ful  Pursuits :  How  the  farmer  is  making 
use  of  dynamite  in  draining,  digging  and 
excavating,  304. 

Ecce  Homo:  A  poem — By  Edward  Wilbur 
Mason,  351. 

Education,  A  Democratic  View  of — By 
William  Allen  White :  The  modern  elec¬ 
tive  system:  Education  for  use  and  not 
for  adornment;  Education  must  prepare 
for  the  life  that  is  to  be  lived ;  Democracy 
defined;  The  true  education,  119. 

Education  as  a  Preventive  of  Divorce — By 
Marguerite  O.  B.  Wilkinson:  Spiritual 
motherhood  the  greatest  asset  of  civiliza¬ 
tion;  The  modern  man  and  woman  in 
married  life ;  The  divorce  evil ;  The  right 
mental  and  physical  training  for  boys  and 
girls ;  How  they  may  face  life  and  its 
problems,  473. 

Education  for  Boys  and  Girls,  A  Useful 
Kind  of :  What  the  Technical  High 
School  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  doing  for 
boys  and  girls ;  Examples  of  their  work ; 
Methods  of  instruction ;  Results,  323. 

Education  without  Books — By  Dr.  Charles 
A.  Eastman  (Ohiyesa)  :  How  the  Indian 
child  receives  his  education ;  His  training 
physical,  mental  and  moral ;  Family  life 
and  social  customs,  372. 

Educators,  Practical,  Convention  of :  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Industrial  Education,  at 
Cincinnati,  336. 

Embroidery,  Wo»l,  573. 


Evergreens:  Their  Decorative  Value  and 
How  to  Plant  Them,  364. 

Every  Day :  A  Story — By  Donal  Hamilton 
Haines,  492. 

Fable,  An  Irish — By  M.  Normile,  23. 

Farm,  An  Abandoned,  as  a  Vacation  School 
for  Boys :  Reclaiming  an  abandoned 
farm ;  How  two  hearty  boys  developed  in 
body  and  mind  as  they  helped  make  a 
vacation  home,  96. 

Farm  Values,  The  Increase  of,  329. 

Fireplace,  The  Craftsman :  How  the  Crafts¬ 
man  Fireplace  may  be  installed;  Cost  of 
construction  and  installation;  The  fire¬ 
place  described  in  detail,  688. 

Flower  of  Noon :  A  Story — By  Emma  Bell 
Miles,  386. 

Folk-Music  of  America :  Four  Types  of 
folk  song  in  the  United  States  alone — By 
Natalie  Curtis :  Aboriginal  song  of  the 
American  Indian ;  Song  of  the  American 
negro;  Ballads  of  the  “Mountain  Whites” 
of  Kentucky  and  Georgia;  Song  of  the 
Western  cowboy,  414. 

Forest,  The,  189. 

Furniture,  Box,  Making:  Louise  Brigham 
and  her  work  in  Sunshine  Cottage :  The 
Child  Welfare  Exhibit;  The  Home  Thrift 
Association ;  How  Miss  Brigham  came 
to  make  box  furniture  and  results  ac¬ 
complished,  218. 

Furniture,  Craftsman,  Distinction  and 
Charm  Given  to  the  Ordinary  Room  by: 
Just  where  and  why  Craftsman  furniture 
is  at  its  best,  105. 

Furniture,  English  Cottage:  Some  unpre¬ 
tentious  pieces  of  cottage  furniture  worth 
studying;  Furniture  for  those  who  want 
beautiful  things  without  expense,  209. 

Furniture,  Modern,  the  Work  of  English 
Craftsmen — By  Edward  W.  Gregory: 
Some  English  craftsmen  who  have  linked 
themselves  with  18th  century  traditions ; 
Furniture  made  by  Ambrose  Heal,  Hamil¬ 
ton  T.  Smith,  A.  Romney  Green  and  Er¬ 
nest  W.  Gimson,  89. 

Furniture,  Woven  Willow,  577. 

Garden.  A  Backyard :  From  Japanese  In¬ 
spiration — By  T.  H.  Parker,  677. 

Garden,  The  Path  in  the — By  Helen  Lukens 
Gaut :  How  the  garden  path  links  home 
and  grounds  together;  Walks  construct¬ 
ed  of  various  materials  and  their  treat¬ 
ment,  683. 
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Gardens,  Small  Water,  680. 

Greatness:  A  Poem — By  Edward  Wilbur 
Mason,  662. 

Hellerau,  the  City  of  the  Future — By  Eva 
Elise  vom  Baur :  Karl  Schmidt,  the 
founder  of  Hellerau,  and  his  theory  of 
cooperation :  An  interesting  tour  of  this 
Garden  City  of  Germany,  536. 

High  Days  and  Holy  Days — By  William  L. 
Price:  Thoughts  on  Christmas  and  New 
Years,  347. 

Homes,  Modern  Country,  in  England — By 
Barry  Parker:  Number  Eighteen:  The 
problem  of  shelter  and  protection  for 
open-air  life:  Advantages  of  garden  room 
and  loggia ;  How  the  garden  and  the 
house  may  be  linked  into  a  unity;  Sugges¬ 
tions  afforded  by  recently  constructed 
English  homes,  57. 

Number  Nineteen  :  Outdoor  life  in  porches 
and  gardens ;  The  garden  from  a  utilita¬ 
rian  point  of  view ;  Garden  architects  and 
their  work ;  The  essentials  of  a  home 
garden,  165. 

Number  Twenty:  Fences,  desirable  and 
undesirable;  The  artistic  value  of  fences; 
Where  broad  effects  may  be  secured;  Pri¬ 
vacy  and  seclusion  considered;  Some  in¬ 
teresting  garden  designs,  290. 

Numbers  Twenty-one:  Courts,  quadran¬ 
gles  and  closes ;  Use  of  enclosed  courts  in 
schoolhouses,  395. 

Number  Twenty-two:  The  planning  of 
cottages  built  in  rows  or  blocks ;  Difficul¬ 
ties  met  in  these  structures ;  Important 
defects  in  planning  them ;  How  comfort 
and  charm  may  be  attained,  508. 

Number  Twenty-two:  Second  part:  Plans 
for  cottages  in  groups :  How  to  avoid 
building  cottages  in  rows ;  The  English 
“parlor  cottage” :  Importance  of  the  “best 
room,”  643. 

House  at  El  Paso.  Texas,  Inspired  by 
Craftsman  Ideas :  Craftsman  houses  not 
intended  to  be  blindly  copied ;  House  of 
Mr.  Fred  J.  Feldman  built  after  plans 
of  Craftsman  design  modified  and  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  owner’s  use ;  The  house  de¬ 
scribed.  85. 

House  of  the  Democrat,  The — By  William 
L.  Price :  A  home  which  shall  be  built 
neither  in  poverty  nor  haste ;  A  home 
growing  as  the  family  grows ;  The  true 
home  a  little  democracy,  161. 


House  of  Mr.  R.  M.  Bond  in  Florida:  An 
example  of  home-building  of  interest  to 
those  who  wish  to  build  permanently  and 
beautifully ;  The  house  described,  78. 

Houses,  Craftsman:  The  New  Log  House 
at  Craftsman  Farms :  An  Architectural 
Development  of  the  Log  Cabin — By  Nat¬ 
alie  Curtis:  A  log  cabin  idealized;  The 
log  cabin  in  American  history ;  The  spirit 
of  the  log  house ;  The  house  at  Crafts¬ 
man  Farms  described,  196. 

Two  Practical,  Friendly  Craftsman 
Houses :  Houses  Nos.  125  and  126  de¬ 
scribed  ;  The  Craftsman  fireplace  fur¬ 
nace;  How  it  may  be  installed  in  these 
houses,  311. 

Two  Craftsman  Shingled  Houses  with 
fireplace  furnaces :  Houses  Nos.  127  and 
128 ;  A  seven-room  shingled  house  and  a 
shingle  house  with  two  recessed  porches, 
436. 

Two  Craftsman  Brick  Bungalows: 
Houses  Nos.  129  and  130 ;  Formula  for 
mixing  mortar  ;  The  bungalows  described, 
554 ;  Craftsman  Concrete  Bungalows, 
Showing  Economy  of  Construction  :  Bun¬ 
galows  Nos.  131  and  132;  How  to  use 
concrete  to  its  best  advantage ;  Concrete 
construction  explained  and  illustrated,  663. 

Houses,  Modern  Swiss,  for  People  of  Mod¬ 
erate  Means :  The  essentials  of  a  reason¬ 
able  architecture;  Homes  for  business 
people  demanded ;  Domestic  architecture 
of  M.  Maurice  Braillard  of  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  421. 

How  to  Save  Christmas  for  the  Children — 
By  Jacob  A.  Riis:  The  gentle  spirit  of 
Christmas ;  A  word  of  advice  to  boys 
and  girls  on  Christmas  giving.  231. 

How  We  Can  Make  Our  Gardens  Attrac¬ 
tive  to  the  Birds — By  G.  R.  Shore :  Plan¬ 
ning  the  home  grounds  for  the  birds,  575. 

Indian  Summer:  A  Poem — By  Edward 
Wilbur  Mason.  195. 

Interpreting  Nature  Without  Color:  How 
much  of  life  may  be  revealed  in  “black 
and  white :”  What  has  been  done  by  the 
great  masters  in  line  drawing;  How  our 
capacity  for  vision  is  stimulated  by  this 
art,  595- 

Irish  Players  in  America.  The :  Their  Pur¬ 
pose  and  Their  Art — By  Ann  Watkins : 
First  visit  of  the  Irish  players  in  Amer¬ 
ica:  The  spirit  and  meaning  of  play¬ 
wrights  and  players;  The  Irish  Literary 
Theater:  Charm  of  the  Irish  plays;  Per- 
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sonne!  of  the  company ;  Its  promoters, 
352. 

Jewelry  Boxes,  Metal,  Rich  Designs  for — 
By  Lillian  Leslie  Tower:  Artistic  jewel 
caskets  made  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Copeland 
of  Boston,  321. 

Juniper  Girl’s  Idea,  The:  A  Story — By 
Grace  Hazard  Conkling,  190. 

Lace-making  in  Russia,  Fostering — By  Rose 
L.  Ellerbe :  Home  industries  of  Russian 
peasants;  Investigations  and  writings  of 
Madame  Sophie  Davydorf :  Needlework 
of  the  Russian  peasant  women ;  The 
“Practical  School  of  Lace  Industry;’’ 
Patrons  of  the  lace  industry  and  their 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  lace-makers,  214. 

Lagae,  the  Sculptor  of  the  Soul  of  His 
Race :  Early  life  of  the  great  Flemish 
sculptor;  How  Jules  Lagae  found  inspira¬ 
tion  in  the  people  and  the  personality  of 
his  own  land ;  Some  important  examples 
of  his  work,  237. 

Lamps,  Modern  Aladdin,  212. 

Learning  to  Read :  A  Poem — By  Grace 
Hazard  Conkling,  521. 

Leather,  A  French  Craftsman  in :  Leather 
work  of  Louise  Germain,  a  young  French 
woman,  102. 

Lighting,  Diffused,  The  Japanese  Art  of, 
449- 

Liszt,  Franz:  His  Greatness  as  Musician 
and  Man:  An  appreciation  on  the  Occa¬ 
sion  of  the  Liszt  Centenary — By  Natalie 
Curtis :  Rubinstein’s  estimate  of  Liszt ; 
Liszt  festivals  in  Germany  and  Hungary; 
The  friendship  of  Wagner  and  Liszt; 
Early  life  of  Liszt ;  His  life  a  series  of 
triumphs ;  Liszt  as  composer  and  virtu¬ 
oso;  The  Hungarian  Rhapsodies,  180. 

Logs,  Use  of,  in  Building:  How  to  fit  and 
bind  logs  in  building;  How  to  fill  in  and 
make  a  solid  and  lasting  wall  of  logs,  203. 

Maeterlinck,  Maurice,  and  Gifted  Wife : 
Madame  Maeterlinck’s  personality  and 
gifts  ;  Her  work  in  opera ;  A  word  as  to 
Maeterlinck’s  writing,  410. 

Martha  Ann  Jackson :  A  Story — By  Ger¬ 
trude  Russell  Lewis,  482. 

Metal  Worker,  The  Joy  of  the,  322. 

Mortar,  Formula  for  mixing,  p.  559. 

Music  School  Settlements  in  Cities,  Value 
of — By  N.  Curtis :  Music  school  settle¬ 
ments  in  different  cities ;  What  has  been 


accomplished  among  the  poor ;  The  work 
of  Mr.  David  Mannes  in  the  Settlement 
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